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THE  HARBOR  TRANSFER  BILL 

The  question  of  State  vs.  Local  Control  of  San  Francisco  Harbor  has 
been  before  the  Club  on  several  occasions  from  1904  to  date  and  the 
results  may  be  found  in  the  printed  transactions,  "The  Port  of  San 
Francisco,"  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  January  1906;  "Control  of  San  Francisco 
Harbor,"  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  March,  1912;  and  "State  vs.  Ix)cal  Control 
of  Harbors,"  Vol.  VII,  No.  6,  December,  1912. 

A  Section  on  Harbor  Control  has  investigated  the  material  on  hand 
from  time  to  time  since  the  last  report,  and  has  been  considering  espe- 
cially the  problem  of  a  harbor  district  that  should  include  management 
of  commerce  on  the  entire  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  years  following  the  last  report  made  to  the  Club  the  State 
adopted  the  policy  of  turning  over  its  harbor  front  management  to  the 
local  communities  affected,  transfer  from  the  State  being  made  as  fol- 
lows: Alameda  (1917);  Areata  (1913-17);  Berkeley  (1913);  Bur- 
lingame  (1915)  ;  Emeryville  (1919)  ;  Eureka  (1915) ;  Hermosa  Beach 
(1919);  Long  Beach  (1911);  Los  Angeles  (1911-17);  Monterey 
(1919);  National  City  (1917);  Newport  Beach  (1919);  Oakland 
(1911);  Orange  County  (Newport  Bay,  1919);  Redondo  Beach 
(1915);  Richmond  (1913);  San  Diego  (1911);  San  Mateo  (1915); 
Santa  Monica  (1917)  ;  South  San  Francisco  (1913)  ;  Vallejo  (1913)  ; 
Venice  (1917).  In  the  1919  Legislature  a  bill  was  presented  to  trans- 
fer the  San  Francisco  waterfront  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  but 
failed  of  passage.  In  1920,  to  meet  the  criticism  that  the  city  had  no 
machinery  for  the  management  of  the  harbor,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors presented  to  the  electors  charter  amendment  No.  32,  providing 
for  management  by  an  appointed  citizen  board  acting  through  a  harbor- 
master as  executive  officer.  This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  voters 
of  San  Francisco  70,924  to  4«,884.  In  the  Legislature  of  1921  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  to  transfer  the  property  to  the  city.  The  Board  of 
Governors  thereupon  requested  the  Section  on  Harbor  Control  to 
examine  the  question  and  to  report  on  the  reasons  for  and  against  the 
transfer.    The  membership  of  the  section  was  as  follows : 
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H.  H.  Wadsworth,  Chairman;  T.  P.  Andrews,  Bernard  Benfield,  H.  J.  Brun- 
nier,  E.  B.  Bumsted,  Joseph  E.  Caine,  L.  F.  G>ckroft,  Byron  Coleman,  Erie  L. 
Cope,  H.  W.  Crozier,  J.  O.  Davis,  W.  E.  Dennison,  Geo.  L.  Dillman,  H.  R. 
Edwards,  Geo.  D.  Gray,  Lee  S.  Griswold,  Rod.  G.  Guyett,  E.  F.  Haas,  Wm.  Ham. 
Hall,  George  W.  Hendry,  S.  G.  Hindes,  Isidor  Jacobs,  B.  F.  Lynip,  Marsden 
Manson,  Milton  Marks,  A.  H.  Markwart,  J.  H.  McCallum,  Courtney  L.  Moore, 

E.  J.  Morser,  Arthur  A.  O'Neill,  Milo  R.  Robbins,  H.  H.  Sherwood,  George 
Skaller,  Miles  Standish,  W.  G.  Tibbetts,  Frank  W.  Trower,  P.  R.  Thompson, 

F.  W.  Turner,  Rolla  V.  Watt,  Paul  I.  Welles,  H.  W.  Wernse,  C  F.  Wieland. 

The  section  held  several  meetings  and  presented  a  majority  report 
opposing  the  transfer,  and  a  minority  report  favoring  the  transfer.  The 
reports  were  presented  to  a  club  meeting  on  February  10th,  1921,  by 
Chairman  Wadsworth.  Milton  Marks,  assistant  city  attorney  presented 
the  argument  for  the  transfer ;  J.  H.  McCallum,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  presented  the  argument  against  the  transfer. 
The  question  was  thrown  open  to  discussion  from  the  floor  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  after  which  the  members  present  on  a  show  of  hands 
voted  as  follows:  for  the  transfer,  5;  against,  32.  Present  and  not 
voting  about  40. 
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Meeting  of  February  10,  1921 

The  club  met  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday,  Febniary  10, 
1921,  in  special  meeting  for  discussion  of  the  proposed  transfer  of  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  from  the  State  to  the  city.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  recess  that  followed  the  business  meeting  President  Boardman 
introduced  the  subject  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President  :  We  are  assembled  tonight  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  transfer  of  control  of  San  Francisco  harbor  from 
the  State  to  the  city,  as  provided  for  in  a  bill  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  asset  which  California  has  is  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco : — the  point  of  contact  of  the  fertile  fields  of  the  State's 
interior  valleys,  its  forests,  its  mines  and  industrial  centers  with  that 
vast  potentiality  summed  up  in  the  words  "Pacific  Ocean  commerce." 

We  have  emerged  from  the  world  war  a  maritime  nation,  with  vastly 
increased  productive  machinery.  Such  an  increase  of  productive  ca- 
pacity greatly  adds  to  the  importance  of  development  of  a  foreign 
trade.  The  measure  of  our  share  of  Pacific  Ocean  commerce  will  be 
materially  influenced  by  the  character  of  our  harbor  facilities  and  of 
our  harbor  administration.  With  the  return  of  normal  financial  and 
business  conditions,  when  the  volume  of  ocean  trade  is  no  longer  stim- 
ulated by. war  and  post  war  conditions,  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  will  rest  on  its  successful  competition  with 
its  rival  harbors  on  the  coast,  and  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  conditions 
of  the  contest. 

The  harbor  must  be  prepared  for  the  future  demands  of  an  increasing 
coastwise  and  foreign  trade,  equipped  with  modern  facilities;  it  must 
not  be  handicapped  by  the  blighting  influence  of  political  patronage. 

The  discussion  tonight  will  be  impersonal.  There  is  a  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  of  the  present  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. Its  members  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  put  the  harbor 
and  its  administration  on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  question  before  the  club  is,  "Should  the  harbor  be  owned  and 
administered  by  the  State  or  by  the  city  ?"  Speakers  will  be  expected  to 
confine  their  remarks  to  that  subject. 

The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Section  on 
Harbor  Control,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wadsworth,  who  will  report  now  the  views 
of  his  section. 


, 
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Report  of  Section  on  Harbor  Control 

MAJORITY  REPORT. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  :  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  on  June 
14th,  1920,  the  Harbor  Control  Section  was  reorganized  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  reporting  upon  a  district  plan  of  organization  for  San 
Francisco  bay  and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  harbor  development.  At 
that  time  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  proposed  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  facilities  and  needs  of  San  Francisco 
harbor  and  had  received  a  preliminary  report  from  Mr.  Cresson, 
director  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
Commission  upon  the  local  problem  of  San  Francisco's  harbor.  This 
section  thereupon  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view  and  a  sub-committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  district 
plan  of  organization  when  the  section  was  notified  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Club  to  take  under  consideration  charter  amendment  No.  32, 
passed  at  the  last  election,  which  provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  in  the  event  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the 
city  and  the  proposed  grant  of  the  waterfront  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  specific  questions  for  study  were : 

(1)  Is  the  section  in  favor  of,  or  against  the  transfer  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront  from  the  State  to  city  control  ? 

(2)  If  in  favor  of  such  transfer  is  the  particular  bill  proposed  for 
presentation  to  the  Legislature  a  proper  measure  for  accomplishing 
such  purpose  ? 

As  the  section  has  never  had  before  it  the  bill  which  was  last  month 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  it  has  been  unable  to  report  upon  the 
second  question.  Upon  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the  execu- 
tive committee,  however,  the  section  held  regular  weekly  meetings  and 
hearings  upon  the  question  whether  the  State  should  transfer  to  San 
j  Francisco  control  of  the  waterfront. 

On  December  22nd,  Mr.  P.  R.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs  presented  to  the  section  his  views  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Civic  League  toward  the  proposed  transfer  and  made 
a  statement  in  favor  of  the  transfer.  This  meeting  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  shipping  interests  who  also  made  brief  state- 
ments upon  the  question.  These  representatives  were  Captain  A.  E. 
Anderson  of  the  California  Transportation  Company,  Mr.  J.  K.  Steele 
of  the  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  and  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Parr  of  the 
Parr-McCormick  Steamship  line. 

On  January  6th  the  section  listened  to  an  argument  against  the 
proposed  transfer  by  Mr.  McCallum,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
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Harbor  Commissioners  and  a  member  of  the  section.  At  this  meeting 
Captain  Anderson  and  Mr.  Parr  were  also  present  and  made  short 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  shipping  interests  as  a  whole  are  op- 
posed to  the  transfer. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  section  on  January  12th,  Mr.  Milton 
Marks,  who  prepared  the  bill  for  the  transfer  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature last  month,  presented  to  the  section  the  views  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  transfer. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  19th,  a  vote  was  taken  of  the  members  of 
the  section  present  at  that  time  and  it  was  found  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  section,  except  one,  were  against  the  proposed  transfer. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  section  held  January  26th,  Mr.  Paul  I. 
Welles  presented  his  views  to  the  section  upon  the  proposed  transfer 
and  argued  against  it.  At  this  meeting  a  further  vote  was  taken  of 
those  of  the  section  who  had  not  been  present  and  had  not  voted  at  the 
previous  meeting.  It  was  found  that  there  were  two  other  votes  in 
favor  of  the  transfer,  all  others  being  opposed  to  the  transfer. 

At  the  present  time  the  vote  of  the  section  is  as  follows : 

For  the  transfer,  three. 

Against  the  transfer,  twelve. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  transfer  are : 

(1)  That  San  Francisco  should  be  given  control  of  her  waterfront 
because  the  State  has  granted  to  other  municipalities  control  of  their 
tide  lands,  and 

(2)  That  the  development  of  San  Francisco  waterfront  is  impaired 
because  other  sections  of  the  State  will  oppose  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  finance  further  development  on  account  of  local  jealousies. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  the  opponents  of  the  transfer  urge 
that  the  conditions  under  which  the  State  granted  to  other  municipal- 
ities their  tide  lands  are  in  no  way  analogous  to  the  situation  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  reason  that  in  those  instances  the  State  granted  un- 
improved property  which  could  be  made  useful  only  at  great  expense, 
while  at  San  Francisco  there  is  a  self  sustaining  harbor  worth  fifty 
million  dollars  to  which  not  one  cent  has  ever  been  contributed  by  the 
municipality. 

In  answer  to  the  second  argument  the  opponents  of  the  transfer  have 
pointed  out  that  the  last  opposition  to  the  bonds  for  San  Francisco 
harbor  development  came  years  ago  and  that  since  then  the  State  of 
California  has  twice  voted  in  favor  of  bond  issues  for  San  Francisco 
harbor,  and  there  is  still  eight  million  dollars  available  out  of  the  funds 
so  voted.  In  addition  the  State  guaranteed  on  the  bonds  is  worth  from 
one-half  to  one  per  cent  in  smaller  interest  charges  over  what  would 
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have  to  be  paid  if  the  municipality  instead  of  the  State  were  to  guar- 
antee the  bonds.  This  saving  over  the  long  period  of  years  for  which 
the  bonds  run  is  equal  to  the  entire  principal.  In  our  opinion,  based 
on  the  data  which  we  have  secured,  San  Francisco  harbor  is  today  one 
of  the  most  efficiently  administered  harbors  in  North  America,  there 
being  but  two  others  that  are  its  equals  in  efficiency,  viz.  New  Orleans, 
and  Montreal.  In  the  report  of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission,  advance  sheets  of  which  are  just 
off  the  press  (within  the  past  three  weeks),  a  similar  high  regard 
is  expressed  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  classes  it  with  New  Orleans, 
London  and  Liverpool  as  the  world's  most  efficiently  administered 
harbors.  Under  these  circumstances  this  section  feels  that  the  burden 
of  proof  must  rest  upon  the  proponents  for  the  transfer  and  inasmuch 
as  at  the  present  time  it  appears  that  this  port  has  but  two  equals  on 
this  continent,  and  no  superior  in  point  of  efficiency  this  burden  cannot 
be  successfully  met,  except  by  much  stronger  arguments  than  have  as 
yet  been  advanced  by  its  advocates. 

The  section  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  ibe  harbor  to 
municipal  control  at  the  present  time. 

February,  192L 


MINORITY  REPORT. 

We,  the  minority  have  listened  to  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
transfer  of  harbor  control  from  the  State  of  California  to  the  munici- 
pality of  San  Francisco,  and  we  believe  that  in  all  the  arguments  offered 
against  the  city  taking  control  of  its  har])or  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  the  transfer  would  result  in  a  change  of  policy.  We,  the  min- 
ority do  not  believe  such  will  be  the  case.  Even  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
present  business  policy  of  the  Harbor  Commission  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  satisfactory,  the  mere  transfer  of  the  control  to  the  city  will  not 
necessarily  change  the  business  policy. 

The  transfer  should  be  made  from  the  State  to  the  city  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First :  The  people  of  San  Francisco  are  more  vitally  concerned  with 
the  prosperity  of  their  harbor  than  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
State,  as  the  very  life  of  the  city  depends  upon  the  development  and 
control  of  the  harbor,  while  other  communities  are  legitimately  our 
competitors. 

Second :  Other  cities  of  the  State  control  their  own  harbors,  and  as 
these  harbors  develop  they  will  be  justifiably  rivals  of  San  Francisco; 
when  San  Francisco  needs  additional  funds  for  harbor  improvements 
the  question  of  a  bond  issue  to  raise  the  funds  will  be  left  to  its  com- 
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petitors,  with  the  most  likely  result  that  the  bond  issue  would  be  de- 
feated, as  they  have  been  heretofore  on  certain  occasions. 

We,  therefore  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  harbor  to  municipal 
control  at  this  time. 

That  is  both  the  majority  and  the  minority  report,  gentlemen. 
(Applause.) 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Assistant  City  At- 
torney Marks,  who  will  discuss  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  transfer,  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  harbor  to  San  Francisco. 
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\  Argument  tor  the  Transfer 

By  Milton  Marks,  Ainttant  City  Attorney  of  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Marks:  I  desire  to  repeat  one  of  the  phrases  incorporated 
by  the  chairman  in  his  opening  remarks,  which  I  have  just  heard  for 
the  first  time,  as  I  believe  that  it  may  very  readily  and  appropriately 
be  taken  as  a  text  for  the  argument  that  I  will  present  this  evening  in 
favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  San  Francisco  harbor  from  the 
State  to  the  municipality.  He  says:  ''The  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  will  rest  on  its  successful  competition 
with  its  rival  harbors  on  the  Coast,  and  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest."  San  Francisco's  competitors  are  indeed  ap- 
prised of  the  conditions  of  the  contest.  The  commercial  supremacy  of 
the  harbor  is  in  jeopardy.  Our  rivals  are  active.  San  Francisco,  my 
friends,  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  its  competitors. 

If  Bret  Harte  were  here  this  evening  in  this  gathering  he  would  not 

'  object  to  an  interpretation,  or  perhaps  a  misinterpretation,  of  his  famous 

I  apostrophe  to  San  Francisco : 

j  "Serene,  indifferent  of  Fate, 

Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate,*' 

for  it  is  subject  to  an  interpretation,  appropriate  at  this  time,  which 
would  characterize  San  Francisco  as  so  overpowered  by  its  own  seren- 
ity, and  so  content  to  sit  at  the  western  gate  of  the  world,  that  it  is 
indeed  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  that  may  impend  in  its  competition  with 
the  other  harbors  of  the  State  of  California.    What  may  be  its  fate  ? 

I  advance  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  transfer,  that  the  destiny  of 
San  Francisco  as  far  as  its  harbor  is  concerned,  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  not  San  Franciscans. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Legislature  of  California  is  the  residuary  body 
which  controls  the  harbor  of  this  city,  and  back  of  that  body  are  the 
people  of  California.  The  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  holding  office  at  will,  and  at  present 
residents  of  this  city,  might  just  as  well  be  selected  from  San  Diego, 
from  Sacramento,  or  from  other  parts  of  California.  The  fact  that 
they  are  all  San  Franciscans  is  either  a  mere  coincidence,  or  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Governor  realizes  that  while  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  is,  in  point  of  law,  a  State  harbor  and  actually  a  State- 
managed  harbor,  it  is  really  of  vital  concern  to  San  Francisco  before 
it  is  even  of  incidental  concern  to  any  other  part  of  the  State.  More- 
over, I  desire  that  you  bear  this  thought  in  mind  in  determining  whether 
or  not  San  Francisco  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  competitors.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  of  California  has  been  gradually  diminished  in  comparison 
with  representation  from  other  parts  of  the  State.  When  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  becomes  a  law  following  its  enactment  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  San  Francisco  will  have 
not  exceeding  fifteen  representatives  in  a  body  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  that  Los  Angeles,  our  competitor,  will  have  thirty-one. 
We  must,  therefore,  realize  as  a  fundamental  fact  that  the  great  body 
in  whose  hands  rests  the  power  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  is  a  body  in  which  San  Francisco  is  a  mere  minority, 
and  that  our  competitors,  who  have  expressed  opposition — ^ah !  some- 
times all  too  forcibly — ^are  more  strongly  represented  in  that  body  and 
will  absolutely  control  this  harbor. 

Whether  this  is  theory  or  whether  it  is  fact  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
consideration  of  recent  occurrences  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Legislature  of  this  State. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  is  the  body  to  which 
is  referred  all  bills  concerning  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  That  com- 
mittee has  the  power  of  defeating  or  passing  measures  which  are  of 
vital  interest  to  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  its  harbor  is  concerned,  and  I 
venture  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  measures  which  now  are  referred  to  those  committees,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  are  measures  which  concern  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  the  State  having  passed  to  other  communities  the  control  of 
their  harbor  affairs,  and  there  remaining  since  1911  very  little  for  the 
conmiittees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  to  do  other  than  to  control  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  And  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  those  two  committees?  In  the  session  of  1919,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  in  the  Senate,  consisting  of 
eight  members,  had  two  appointees  from  San  Francisco,  and  very 
skillfully  and  adroitly  had  two  from  Los  Angeles,  both  representatives 
of  a  keen  competitor,  one  from  Alameda,  a  competitor,  one  from  Solano, 
and  one  from  San  Diego,  a  rival.  At  the  present  time  the  committees 
of  the  Legislature  are  organized  in  like  manner;  in  the  Senate,  the 
chairman,  who  deals  with  matters  affecting  San  Francisco,  coming  from 
Sacramento ;  two  out  of  nine  coming  from  San  Francisco,  and  two  from 
Los  Angeles,  as  an  off-set,  the  rest  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  Assembly  the  chairman  comes  from  San  Diego,  a  rival 
harbor,  and  you  may  take  my  assurance  that  his  first  interest  is  legiti- 
mately the  welfare  of  his  own  harbor  and  not  the  interest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  three  out  of  the  nine  are  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  others  from 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  California,  principally  from  communities  in 
commercial  rivalry  with  this  city.    So  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Legis- 
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lature,  which  as  I  say  is  the  great  residuary  body  wherein  lies  the  power 
of  control  over  San  Francisco,  is  so  constituted  that  San  Francisco  is  in 
a  minority  and  other  parts  of  the  State  are  our  masters.  Back  of  that 
is  the  control  which  the  people  of  the  State  have  over  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  without  a  corresponding  power  of  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  have  any  share  in  the  control  of  the  harbors  of  their  com- 
petitors. 

Now,  that  this  is  not  merely  an  argument  manufactured  out  of  hand, 
the  putting  up  of  a  man  of  straw,  may  be  seen  by  what  occurred  in  the 
Legislature  of  1919  with  reference  to  the  fireboats.     San  Francisco 
supported  those  fireboats  for  a  long  period  of  time.    The  fireboats  were 
used,  by  reason  of  their  very  nature,  in  the  protection  of  the  waterfront 
of  San  Francisco.     They  could  not  be  used  in  the  protection  of  the 
general  property  of  the  city.     They  were  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  harbor  and  to  the  property  surrounding  the  bay.    But  San  Fran- 
cisco paid  the  bill.    Those  fireboats  were  used  not  only  in  San  Francisco, 
but  they  were  used  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay ;  they  were  used  up  and 
down  the  bay,  as  I  believe  Mr.  McCallum  will  admit.    We  went  to  the 
Legislature  and  told  them  that  if  the  State  refused  to  relinquish  control 
of  the  harbor  they  should  protect  it  from  fire,  and  that  at  least  if  the 
boats  were  used  in  the  protection  of  property  outside  of  the  limits  of 
San  Francisco,  the  financial  burden  should  not  fall  entirely  on  this  city. 
The  boats  were  used  for  State  purposes  and  we  felt  that  the  State 
should  share  the  burden.    We  asked  them  if  they  would  stand  one-half 
of  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  those  boats  and  they  answered, 
"That  is  San  Francisco's  concern" — and  I  take  it  it  is  San  Francisco's 
concern — and  we  will  support  those  fireboats  if  we  are  given  the  full 
control  over  the  harbor.     But  they  said  it  was  San  Francisco's  concern 
to  protect  property  on  all  sides  of  the  bay,  while  denying  that  it  was 
San  Francisco's  concern  to  control  its  own  harbor  affairs.     What  have 
the  people  of  California  done  with  reference  to  harbor  bond  issues  in 
the  past?    In  the  election  of  1908  two  propositions  were  submitted  to 
the  voters,  one  the  San  Francisco  Seawall  act,  and  the  other  the  India 
Basin  act.     San  Francisco  had  to  go  to  the  entire  State  of  California 
and  ask  of  the  State  of  California  permission  to  develop  its  harbor, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  which  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  San  Francisco  San  Francisco,  and  yet  we  had  to  go  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  California  to  ask  isolated  communities 
for  permission  to  develop  that  harbor.    Portions  of  the  State  which  had 
no  direct  interest  in  San  Francisco,  or  which  were  actually  in  a  rival- 
rous  antagonism,  possessed  the  power  of  determining  whether  or  not 
bonds  should  be  voted  for  the  development  of  this  harbor,  although, 
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as  we  shall  presently  observe,  the  bonds  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  harbor.  What  was  their  response?  The  San  Francisco 
Seawall  act  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  96,000  to  92,000,  and  out  of 
the  fifty-eight  counties  in  the  State  only  fourteen  counties  were  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  San  Francisco  to  give  that  act  a  favorable  vote. 
Mr.  McCallum  has  in  his  mind  the  thought,  the  Governor  has  ex- 
pressed the  thought  in  a  recent  message,  and  Mr.  McCallum  has  ex- 
pressed it  publicly,  that  the  harbor  is  not  merely  the  concern  of  San 
Francisco,  but  the  concern  of  the  entire  State.  The  concern  of  the 
entire  State?  If  it  was  so,  how  did  the  people  of  the  State  act  toward 
their  harbor,  in  which,  as  Mr.  McCallum  contends,  they  were  so  vitally 
concerned?  Forty- four  counties  defeated  the  act.  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  counties  were  against  the  bonds  by  a  four  to  one  and  a  two 
to  one  vote,  respectively.  Imperial,  San  Bernardino,  San  Benito,  River- 
side and  Orange  counties  all  returned  overwhelming  majorities  against 
the  bond  act — Orange  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1,  in  the  entire  county  only  314 
people  voting  "yes"  to  develop  a  harbor  which  Mr.  McCallum  claims 
is  their  harbor.  Even  counties  which,  perforce,  send  their  products 
through  San  Francisco  bay  voted  against  the  act,  such  as  Sacramento, 
San  Joaquin,  Yolo,  Fresno,  and  Merced  counties.  And  the  isolated 
counties — Butte,  Lassen,  Sutter  and  Trinity — showed  their  vital  concern 
by  voting  "no."  Mono  was  perplexed,  and  in  Solomonic  fashion  voted 
62  for  and  62  against  the  bonds.  Thus  did  the  State  show  its  concern 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco ! 

On  the  India  Basin  act,  the  second  measure,  the  experience  was 
repeated,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  negative  vote  was  more 
pronounced — 105,000  to  84,000.  Only  sixteen  counties  voted  for  the 
measure.  Forty-two  counties  showed  their  interest,  or  concern,  as  Mr. 
McCallum  claims  for  them,  by  defeating  the  bonds  by  majorities  rang- 
ing from  2  to  1  to  12  to  1,  Southern  California,  obviously,  and  may  I 
say,  legitimately,  our  rivals,  being  particularly  opposed  to  what  oppo- 
nents of  the  transfer  denominate  "their"  harbor. 

A  period  of  two  years  passed  and  San  Francisco  again  went  out  to 
the  people  of  California  telling  of  the  bad  conditions  existing  in  ihe 
harbor,  and  appealing  for  a  bond  issue.  Another  election  was  had  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  further  bonds  for  the  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor,  and  at  that  election  there  were  not  only  the  two  proposi- 
tions for  San  Francisco  harbor,  but  there  was  one  for  San  Diego,  be- 
cause San  Diego  also  desired  the  development  of  its  other  harbor,  as  it 
possesses  two,  if  Mr.  McCallum's  argument  is  tenable.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco measures  were  carried,  but  in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition 
from  our  rivals  in  the  south.    Orange  county,  which  had  no  interest  in 
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San  Francisco,  voted  three  to  one  against  the  hartx>r  act,  and  two  to  j 
one  against  the  India  Basin  project,  but  they  voted  two  to  one  for  the  , 
San  Diego  act.  Riverside  was  against  the  harbor  and  against  the  India 
Basin  act,  but  it  was  greatly  interested  in  San  Diego,  because  ihey 
voted  for  it  two  to  one.  Los  Angeles  was  for  the  San  Francisco  act 
by  6,000,  but  it  defeated  the  India  Basin  act,  so  it  made  up  for  its 
oversight.  San  Diego  had  a  reciprocal  interest  in  the  outcome  in  San 
Francisco  because  of  its  own  interest  in  that  election  and  gave  us  a 
bare  majority  of  2400,  but  on  its  own  measure  it  voted  nine  to  one. 
San  Francisco  did  one  of  the  chivalrous  things  that  San  Francisco 
always  does,  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  makes  San  Franciscans  proud 
of  their  home  city:  It  voted  for  the  San  Diego  act  by  18,000  majority, 
which  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  a  vote  as  that  cast  by  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  combined  for  the  San  Francisco  act. 

Realizing  that  in  past  times  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
have  voted  against  the  improvement  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  may  be  the  possible  effect  which  the  possession  of  this 
power  has  with  reference  to  the  harbor  of  this  city.  In  the  first  place, 
the  power  which  the  Legislature  has  over  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
could  result  in  absolute  strangulation  of  any  measure  which  might  be 
proposed  for  the  development  of  San  Francisco.  No  bond  issue  could 
be  submitted  unless  the  Legislature  offered  it  to  the  people,  and  it  could 
be  strangled  there  in  committee,  where  San  Francisco  is  in  a  minority, 
or  in  the  legislative  body  itself,  where  this  city  is  in  the  same  situation. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  of  California  could  strangle  the  bond  issue, 
just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  in  the  propositions  I  have  discussed. 
At  the  same  time  the  voters  of  communities  developing  rival  harbors 
would  fear  no  retaliation ;  they  would  know  that  San  Francisco  could 
not  retaliate  by  defeating  their  bond  issues,  because  there  are  no  bond 
issues  presented  to  San  Francisco  for  the  development  of  the  other 
harbors.  They  develop  their  own  harbors ;  they  have  their  own  destiny 
in  their  own  hands,  and  they  do  not  have  to  call  upon  San  Francisco  in 
any  manner  for  permission  to  improve  them. 

It  does  not  do  to  say  that  certain  bonds  for  the  development  of  San 
Francisco  harbor  have  been  approved.  Since  the  last  bonds  were  voted, 
other  harbors  have  become,  not  merely  potential,  but  actual  competitors, 
and  the  incentive  to  defeat  any  measures  which  would  result  in  putting 
San  Francisco  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  competition  would  in- 
crease as  the  competition  would  increase.  In  this  connection  I  have 
two  supposititious  cases  and  I  want  Mr.  McCallum  to  g^ve  them  his 
consideration.  Suppose  the  eight  million  dollars  which  is  now  available 
because  of  past  issues  were  to  be  exhausted  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
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out  to  the  people  of  California  for  permission  to  issue  further  bonds. 
Would  it  be  likely  that  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  and  the  east  side  of 
the  bay,  who  are  really  our  competitors,  and  who  have  legitimately  and 
naturally  and  humanly  an  adverse  interest  toward  San  Francisco — 
would  it  be  natural  that  they  would  look  with  favor  upon  the  issuance 
of  bonds  for  the  development  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  especially  in 
view  of  the  great  competition  which  has  arisen  since  the  last  bond  issue? 
How  would  such  communities,  knowing  that  they  would  have  to  finance 
themselves,  although  financing  us,  be  likely  to  vote?  In  the  second 
place,  suppose  it  was  determined  that  a  free  zone  should  be  established 
somewhere  along  the  coast  of  California  and  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  this  proposition  to  the  various  ports,  that  they  would  estab- 
lish a  free  zone — and  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  here  discuss  the  advis- 
ability or  inadvisability  of  it — suppose,  I  say,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  make  this  proposition,  that  they  would  establish  a  free 
zone  either  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Oakland,  or  in  San  Diego,  or  in  Los 
Angeles,  if  certain  improvements  were  made  in  one  of  those  harbors. 
What  would  be  the  situation?  San  Francisco  would  say,  "We  will 
make  the  improvements,"  with  a  large  "if" — "if  our  competitors  are 
willing  to  approve  the  issuance  of  bonds."  Los  Angeles  would  say, 
"We  are  ready  because  we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  make  those  improvements,"  San  Diego  would 
make  the  same  response ;  Oakland  the  same ;  Richmond,  Alameda  and 
Berkeley  and  the  other  ports  to  whom  were  given  the  local  control  of 
their  harbors,  could  make  that  response.  But  San  Francisco,  in  active 
competition  with  the  other  ports  of  California  and  depending  upon  their 
consent  for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
those  other  people,  who,  if  they  acted  naturally,  would  be  impelled  to 
defeat  the  proposition,  as  it  would  result  in  eliminating  San  Francisco 
from  the  contest.  It  is  only  human  nature  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  these  adverse  conditions  they  would  defeat  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  San  Francisco.  It  would  be  no  more  likely  that  they  would  vote 
for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  knowing  that  they  would  never  have  to  come 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  no  more  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  assist  us  in  the  creation  of  such  a  free  zone,  than  it 
would  be  for  a  rival  suitor  for  a  fair  lady's  hand  to  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  expenses  of  the  courtship,  matrimony  and  resultant  household 
expenses  of  his  rival.  - 

But,  say  Mr.  McCalliun,  and  the  majority  report,  it  is  quite  proper 
that  the  rest  of  the  State  controls  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  because 
it  is  the  harbor  of  the  State  of  California ;  it  is  not  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  alone.    Well,  why  is  it  the  harbor  of  California  ?    And  why 
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has  the  entire  State  of  California  any  greater  interest  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  than  it  has  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  the  harbor  of 
Los  Angeles,  of  Long  Beach,  of  Richmond,  or  of  Berkeley — all  of 
which  harbors  it,  in  1911  and  subsequently,  ceded  to  the  various  locali- 
ties? They  are  all  harbors,  and  they  all  possess  certain  potential  wealth 
and  certain  potential  development.  The  expenditures  which  have  been 
made  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  are  indeed  greater,  but  the  devel- 
opment, the  comparative  development  within  the  last  ten  years  of  these 
other  harbors,  far  overshadows  what  has  been  done  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  say  this  with  all  the  respect  I  can  show  to  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion. These  harbors  have  actually  been  created.  San  Francisco  harbor 
has  received  a  gradual  development  within  the  same  period. 

Why  is  the  State  concerned  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco?  How 
does  it  concern  the  people  of  the  State  ?  Do  they  pay  the  bills  ?  There 
never  has  been  a  cent  of  appropriation  by  the  State  of  California  for  the 
support,  the  maintenance,  or  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  outside  of  a  very  trivial  amount  that  was  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  following  the  earthquake  in  1906,  for  certain  urgent 
repairs  to  the  Ferry  Building.  Outside  of  that,  the  State  of  California 
has  never  appropriated  a  single  cent.  But  the  State  lends  its  credit, 
is  the  response  of  the  majority ;  it  is  back  of  the  bonds ;  the  bonds  are 
State  bonds,  and  the  bonds  are  used  for  the  development  of  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco.  Well,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  I  assume 
that  the  State  of  California,  theoretically  at  least,  lends  its  credit  to  the 
issuance  of  every  municipal  bond,  because  the  State  of  California  in 
creating  municipalities,  in  authorizing  their  very  existence,  merely  dele- 
gates a  portion  of  its  power  to  those  mimicipalities,  and  back  of  the 
issuance  of  all  municipal  bonds  rests  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. But  greater  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
State  of  California  are  not  redeemed  by  State  appropriation.  They  are 
redeemed  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  because 
by  express  statute  all  the  revenues  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  over 
and  above  running  expenses  and  cost  of  improvement,  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  California,  to  be  by  him  kept 
in  a  separate  fund,  and  used  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  amorti- 
zation of  the  bonds.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  McCallum  that  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  has  always  been  self-supporting,  and  even  though  the 
State  of  California  has  loaned  its  credit  the  bonds  have  been  met  out 
of  the  revenues,  the  result  of  the  energies  of  the  people  of  this  city  alone. 
This  being  so,  we  may  have  the  assurance  that  the  issuance  by  the 
municipality  of  bonds  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  harbor 
would  be  met  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  harbor  being  self-maintain- 
ing, no  State  support  or  "lending  of  credit"  is  necessary. 
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Let  me  observe  in  this  connection  what  was  said  by  the  great  com- 
mercial organization  of  San  Francisco,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
its  appeal  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  vote  for  charter  amend- 
ment No.  32  last  November,  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  it  will 
add  to  the  taxes  because  the  chamber  realizes  that  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  is  self -maintaining,  that  it  will  be  able  to  redeem 
its  bonds,  that  it  will  always  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations  as 
in  the  past.  But  Mr.  McCallum  says  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  course,  is  not  the  port  of  Los  Angeles;  it  does  not  carry 
the  commerce  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego.  He  has  repeatedly  said  in 
effect,  "What  I  mean  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  harbor  of  California  is 
this:  It  is  the  harbor  for  Northern  California;  it  is  the  great  harbor 
of  the  bay  counties."  It  is  true  that  the  bay  counties  do  send  their 
products  through  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  but  they  do  not  necessarily 
send  them  through  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Somebody  has  been 
kind  enough  to  put  up  this  map  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  which  may  be  very  startling,  that 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  properly  speaking  does  not  contain  a  drop 
of  water  outside  of  water  lots,  because  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is 
not  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  and  Mr.  McCallum  knows  that  the  juris- 
diction of  his  commission  is  limited  to  a  strip  of  land  along  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  this  land  being  entirely  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
San  Francisco.  When  he  says,  therefore,  that  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  great  harbor  of  Northern  California  and  that  the  counties 
send  their  products  down  through  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys,  into  it  and  to  the  world,  he  means  that  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  Northern  California,  and  I  will  gladly 
concede  that  to  be  the  fact.  If,  then,  the  bay  is  the  concern  of  all  of 
Northern  California,  why  has  not  all  of  Northern  California  as  great 
a  concern  in  the  east  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  as  it  has  in  the 
west  side,  in  that  strip  of  land  that  we  call  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  ? 
But,  the  State  of  California,  without  opposition,  and  with  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  the  legislators  from  San  Francisco  in  1911,  ceded  to  Oak- 
land, ceded  to  Berkeley,  ceded  to  Richmond,  and  Alameda,  the  control 
of  their  side  of  the  bay,  although  the  people  of  Northern  California 
were  so  vitally  interested  and  sent  their  products  through  the  bay  in 
the  sum  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  I,  therefore,  make  this  third 
inquiry  of  Mr.  McCallum :  If  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  the  con- 
cern of  all  the  people  of  California,  is  not  every  harbor  in  California 
equally  the  concern  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State  ?  And  if  this  nar- 
row strip  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  shown 
here  on  the  map  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "harbor"  as 
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defined  by  the  Political  Code  and  having  certain  metes  and  bounds,  up 
one  street  and  down  another  street — if  that  is  the  concern  of  all  the 
people  of  Northern  California,  by  the  same  token,  is  not  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  the  concern  of  Northern  California  ? 

Let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  of  the  State  in  its  formative  period 
and  faced  with  the  decisions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  control  of 
the  various  harbors  of  the  State  of  California.  Would  it  say  that  San 
Francisco  harbor  would  be  controlled  by  the  State  and  that  Los  Angeles 
harbor  would  be  controlled  by  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  harbor  by 
San  Diego  ?  Would  it  single  out  this  one  harbor  and  say  that  this  was 
the  concern  of  the  State  and  the  rest  were  not  the  concern  of  the  State  ? 
Would  it  say  that  San  Francisco  should  be  denied  control  while,  at  the 
same  time,  granting  local  autonomy  to  all  others?  And  if  they  did 
would  San  Francisco  tolerate  it  ?  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  And 
what  would  be  wrong  in  its  inception  would  be  equally  wrong  even 
though  endured  for  a  period  of  half  a  century.  Toleration  of  this  ano- 
malous condition  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  for  a  period  of  half  a 
century  does  not  make  the  fundamental  principle  right.  There  is  no 
prescriptive  right  to  commit  injustice. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  San  Francisco  is  absolutely 
a  suppliant,  with  its  hands  shackled  by  legislative  shackles  which  have 
been  forged  for  it  in  times  past,  under  the  unenviable  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  State  of  California,  that  it  may  develop  its  own  harbor. 
If  it  would  be  logical  for  the  Associated  Oil  Company  to  find  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  its  competitors,  the  Union  Oil  Company  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  for  permission  to  issue  bonds,  to  sell  stock,  to  purchase 
property,  to  enter  into  contracts  and  kindred  matters,  while  not  possess- 
ing a  like  power  with  respect  to  its  competitors,  then  I  believe  it  would 
be  proper  that  San  Francisco  should  find  itself  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  its  competitors,  the  ports  of  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now,  what  I  urge  is  this:  That  San  Francisco  should  possess  the 
power  to  develop  its  harbor  in  accordance  with  its  own  dictates,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  fettered  by  control  which  adverse  interests  have 
over  San  Francisco  harbor.  Mr.  McCallum  will  urge,  I  am  quite  sure, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  has  urged,  that  the  transfers  which 
were  made  to  other  harbors  in  1911  were  not  analogous  to  the  proposal 
now  before  us,  for  this  reason,  that  the  harbors  which  were  transferred 
to  Oakland,  to  Berkeley,  to  Los  Angeles,  to  San  Pedro,  and  to  other 
communities  of  the  State  were  not  developed,  while  San  Francisco's 
harbor,  this  strip  of  land,  has  been  developed  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  now  valued  at  fifty  mil- 
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lion  dollars.  But  the  harbors  transferred  were  of  great  value,  whether 
or  not  improved,  the  San  Diego  harbor  alone  being  appraised  in  a  report 
to  the  Governor  in  1910  at  $1,691,000.  The  tide  lands  wherever  trans- 
ferred were  of  great  actual,  as  well  as  potential  value.  What  difference 
then,  exists  between  a  transfer  of  tide  lands  of  great  value,  and  build- 
ings and  docks  of  great  value?  There  is  a  distinction  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  transferred,  but  not  in  the  principle,  the  moving 
impulse,  or  the  effect  of  the  transfer.  Moreover,  the  State  would  not 
make  a  gift  to  San  Francisco  of  anything  other  than  what  this  city  has 
itself  created,  as  the  cost  of  improvement  was  not  borne  by  the  State 
but  by  bonds  issued  by  the  State  and  redeemed  exclusively  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  harbor ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  harbor  have  not  been 
created  by  southern  California  or  by  northern  California,  but  have  been 
created  by  the  initiative  and  the  energy  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  face  of  stem  opposition.  Moreover,  Mr.  McCallum  knows,  and 
those  who  are  opponents  of  this  measure  know,  that  the  transfers  which 
were  made  in  1911  to  the  various  municipalities  were  in  trust,  that  the 
localities  did  not  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  property,  that  they  were 
given  merely  the  physical  control  and  physical  management  of  it,  the 
title  remaining  in  the  State  of  California.  The  bill  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  action  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  at  the 
present  session  makes  it  impossible  for  San  Francisco  to  acquire  even 
that  limited  ownership  which  is  conferred  upon  it,  until  the  bonds  are 
redeemed,  which  will  not  take  place  until  about  1950,  and  which  may  be 
postponed  until  the  last  bonds  are  due  in  1989.  And  so  San  Francisco 
does  not  receive  a  gift  of  the  harbor.  What  does  San  Francisco  receive 
by  the  bill?  Do  they  get  control  of  money,  of  the  revenues  of  the  har- 
bor? No,  the  revenues  must  be,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  measure, 
transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  California,  and  by  him 
used  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  There  is  not  a  single  cent  of  it 
outside  of  a  small  revolving  fund  of  which  San  Francisco  would  have 
control.  Do  they  get  the  actual  title  ?  No,  it  is  in  trust.  Do  they  get 
freedom  from  State  control?  No,  certain  State  boards  are  especially 
charged  with  scrutinizing  ever)rthing  that  is  done.  Can  they  use  the 
funds  for  general  municipal  purposes  ?  No,  a  distinct  harbor  fund  must 
be  created.  Can  they  create  a  greater  burden  upon  shipping  by  the  rais- 
ing of  general  taxation  for  municipal  purposes  ?  No,  because  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  still  exists  that  no  more  shall  be  raised  than  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  harbor.  San  Francisco  does  get  the 
opportunity  of  being  master  of  its  fate  and  captain  of  its  soul. 

These  facts  being  true,  Mr.  McCalltun  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee urge  that  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  been  always  honestly 
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and  efficiently  administered — rather  that  it  is  now  honestly  and 
efficiently  administered — and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  transfer.  In  the  first  place,  the  argument  is  theoretically  fallacious, 
as  it  assumes  that  the  possession  of  honesty,  int^rity  and  efficiency  is 
something  resting  exclusively  in  State  hands,  and  overlooks  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  very  well  possessed  by  municipal  authorities.  Gentlemen 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  I  take  it  that  we  are  not  concerned  here 
and  now  in  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  honesty,  integrity  or  ability 
of  State  and  municipal  administration.  If  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
propose  to  discuss  it  I  do  not  propose  to  meet  them  upon  that  ground, 
because  I  believe  we  can  debate  this  issue  and  that  the  issue  should 
properly  be  debated  upon  fundamental  considerations  of  policy  and  prin- 
ciple, without  any  discussion  of  whether  you  favor  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration or  oppose  it,  or  whether  you  like  it  as  well  or  better  or  a 
little  less  than  the  State  administration.  If  that  were  in  issue  I  should 
gladly  discuss  a  local  administration  which  has  had  few  equals  for 
honesty  of  purpose  and  actual  accomplishment.  But  let  me  say  this, 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  at  all  advisable  at  this  time  to  elaborate 
upon  a  comparison  of  municipal  and  State  administrations,  with  pub- 
lic speakers  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  trying  to 
convince  the  people  that  the  Legislature  in  its  attitude  on  the  tax  bill, 
is  corporation-controlled,  with  the  State  Automobile  Association  trying 
to  convince  the  general  public  that  the  Highway  Commission  is  ineffi- 
cient, with  a  legislative  committee  investigating  as  to  the  efficiency, 
integrity  and  honesty  of  the  State  Railway  Commission — I  say  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  enter  into  fields  of  discussion  as  to  comparative 
integrity,  honesty  or  efficiency  of  administrations. 

Addressing  myself,  therefore,  to  the  argument  that  the  harbor  should 
remain  forever  in  the  control  of  the  State  for  the  reason  that  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  is  now  honestly  and  efficiently  administered  by  the 
State  Harbor  Commission,  it  is  to  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no 
man  who  is  open-minded  or  is  truthful  to  himself  who  will  care  to  cast 
upon  the  State  Harbor  Commission  today  the  slightest  stain,  or  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  wrong-doing  or  inefficiency ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  I  will  concede  willingly,  we  will  all  concede 
gladly,  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  State  of  California  a  body  of  men 
more  capable,  more  whole-hearted,  more  sincere,  than  the  three  men 
who  administer  the  aflFairs  of  the  harbor  of  San  PVancisco.  But  has  it 
always  been  so?  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  is  this,  that  it  assumes 
that  conditions  of  honesty,  decency  and  integrity  now  discovered  have 
always  existed  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  I  want  to  read  just 
briefly,  because  my  time  draws  to  a  close;  I  want  to  read  just  this,  just 
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this  one  sentence:  "Nowhere  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
State  government  was  the  malign  influence  of  that  dominating  corpo- 
ration (the  Southern  Pacific)  more  conspicuously  illustrated  than  in 
the  condition  and  management  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor" ;  and  this 
printed  report  proceeds  to  show  that  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  a 
nest  of  corruption,  that  it  is  the  foul  pit  of  indecency,  and  that  dis- 
honesty is  there  rampant.  And  who  writes  that?  Is  it  a  crowd  of 
politicians  who  desire  to  get  control  of  the  Harbor  Commission?  No, 
it  is  not.  It  is  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  making  its  report 
in  1913,  the  report  being  signed  by  Mr.  McCallum.  In  1913  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  itself  says  to  the  Governor  that  there  is  no 
institution  in  California  more  corrupt  or  dishonest  than  the  organization 
which  controls  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Now,  then,  if  the  issue 
were  then  facing  us,  if  the  Commonwealth  Club  were  then  considernig 
this  report — San  Francisco  or  California?  The  municipality  or  the 
State  ? — and  the  issue  was  to  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of  comparative 
dishonesty,  how  would  you  decide  ?  Would  you  decide  in  favor  of  the 
State  or  would  you  decide  in  favor  of  the  municipality?  The  point  I 
make  is  this,  that  the  comparative  honesty  and  efficiency  of  particular 
municipal  or  State  administrations  is  inconsequential.  Some  will  be 
good  and  some  bad.  But  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice 
remain,  and  it  is  to  those  things  we  must  look  for  guidance  in  determin- 
ing this  problem. 

I  covet  for  San  Francisco  the  same  control  over  its  affairs  as  other 
harbors  have,  without  that  dominating  influence  which  the  rest  of  the 
State  has  over  our  affairs — that  unequal  competition.  I  covet  for  San 
Francisco,  perhaps  selfishly,  but  I  think  it  is  a  just  selfishness,  the  same 
control,  the  same  ambition,  the  same  local  initiative,  as  little  Half  Moon 
Bay  had  when  it  went  to  the  Legislature  in  1919,  asking  that  it  get  its 
harbor;  the  same  control  that  Manhattan  Beach  has  or  would  like  to 
have  over  its  harbor,  because  it  is  now  appealing  to  the  Legislature  for 
its  harbor.  It,  too,  wants  to  see  proud  argosies  floating  on  the  tide. 
It  may  not  see  such  a  vision  realized  but  it  has  that  initiative,  that  con- 
trol, that  independence  which  San  Francisco  should  have  and  which  we 
propose  that  San  Francisco  shall  have.     (Applause.) 
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Argument  Against  the  Trantfer 

By  J.  H.  McCalliim,  Pretident  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commitaioners 

Mr.  McCallum  :  Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  in  1913  a  report  of  this  was  made  to  the  Governor 
about  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  Harbor  Board,  just  pre- 
ceding that  date,  the  present  administration  in  San  Francisco  voted  at 
that  time  to  retain  control  of  the  harbor  by  the  State,  and  refused  to  go 
on  record  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  should  take  it  over.  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Marks,  that  if  it 
was  the  condition  prevailing  at  that  time,  as  you  suggest,  why  did  San 
Francisco  go  on  record  at  that  time  as  opposed  to  controlling  its  own 
waterfront  ? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  map  of  the  waterfront.  The  strip 
of  land  he  mentions,  many  cities  in  the  United  States  would  give  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for,  because  on  that  strip  of  land  is  operated  a  belt  line 
which  serves  every  dock,  and  all  of  the  industries  of  the  city  under 
the  same  management  that  controls  the  docks.  This  is  the  only  harbor 
in  the  United  States  that  does  that,  and  that  is  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  only  harbor  in  the  United  States 
that  holds  control  of  the  marginal  street  (200  feet  wide),  all  around 
the  waterfront.  There  is  only  one  other  port  in  America  owned  by  the 
State  and  that  is  New  Orleans.  No  other  city  owning  a  port  has  that 
marginal  street  nor  any  way  of  getting  from  certain  parts  of  the  city 
to  the  waterfront  without  crossing  over  numerous  other  foreign  tracks 
owned  by  railroads. 

The  minority  report  interested  me  very  much  because  the  same  kind 
of  arguments  are  made  from  time  to  time — that  is,  that  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  are  more  vitally  interested  and  concerned  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  harbor  than  those  who  live  outside,  and  that  they  want  to 
control  it.  That  requires  some  analysis.  Who  are  the  people  of  San 
Francisco?  The  banks  have  some  interest  in  San  Francisco.  Where 
do  they  stand  on  this  proposition  of  the  transfer  of  the  waterfront? 
Are  they  for  it?  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  are.  As  the  port  de- 
velops and  increases  in  importance  it  increases  land  values  in  San 
Francisco.  Where  do  the  real  estate  dealers  in  San  Francisco  stand 
on  this  proposition  of  the  proposed  transfer?  Are  they  with  Mr. 
Marks  ?  No.  Where  are  the  retail  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  development  and  growth  of  San  Francisco  ? 
Are  they  for  the  transfer  of  the  harbor  front  to  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? I  have  not  heard  of  it.  Where  do  the  men  stand  who  are 
responsible  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city — the  whole- 
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salers,  shippers  and  ship  owners,  the  importers  and  exporters? — the 
men  who  bring  the  business  and  commerce  across  the  seas,  and  across 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco — where  do  they  stand?  Here  is  a 
petition  sent  to  the  Governor  of  this  State  and  to  every  member  of 
the  Legislature.  It  is  short.  It  is  signed  by  169  of  the  ship  owners  and 
ship  operators,  exporters  and  importers  and  merchants  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  bring  this  wealth  of  commerce  across  the  docks  into  San 
Francisco.  This  is  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
under  date  of  December  31st  last. 

"We,  the  undersigned  shippers  and  vessel  owners  of  this  city,  who 
primarily  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
are  deeply  interested  in  its  present  management  and  future  develop- 
ment, and  accordingly  are  earnestly  opposing  any  change  in  the  control 
from  the  State  of  California  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Accordingly, 
we  most  urgently  request  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
and  every  member  of  the  Legislature  defeat  any  measure  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  transfer  of  the  waterfront  in  San  Francisco.  Our  attitude 
is  based  on  the  following  reasons:" 

Now  you  heard  many  times  from  the  press  and  possibly  from  the 
platform,  as  you  have  heard  tonight,  that  the  State  of  California  gave 
to  Oakland  its  harbor.  Well,  if  it  did,  what  of  it?  What  has  the 
municipality  of  Oakland  done  with  its  harbor?  Has  she  developed  it? 
What  has  she  done  with  it?  Today  the  municipality  of  Oakland  can- 
not take  care  of,  at  one  time,  three  thousand  tons  of  perishable  cargo. 
She  has  given  away  the  best  pieces  of  her  waterfront  land,  or  leased  it 
out  for  a  term  of  years  to  private  concerns.  She  has  given  much  of  it 
to  the  Western  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads.  She  has  not 
developed  her  own  harbor  because  she  cannot  do  it  financially.  They 
talk  about  Los  Angeles  with  her  great  harbor,  and  it  truly  is — ^all  glory 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles !  She  certainly  deserves  lots  of  credit.  Pre- 
viously to  1912  she  wanted  the  State  to  develop  the  harbor  at  Long 
Beach  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  State  did  not  do  it.  Los 
Angeles  then  asked  for  the  privilege  of  developing  her  own  harbor  and 
the  State  very  generously  ceded  to  her  the  tide  lands  and  mud  flats. 
And  out  of  that  they  developed  their  own  harbor.  With  what  little  aid 
they  got  from  the  Grovernment  in  building  breakwaters  they  have 
brought  their  harbor  up  to  a  very  creditable  position  at  the  present 
time.  How  was  that  done?  That  was  done  by  furnishing  the  money 
from  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  themselves.  Where  do  they  get  the 
interest  on  the  bonds?  In  the  first  place,  Los  Angeles  people  bought 
the  bonds  themselves,  and  in  the  second  place  they  pay  the  interest 
themselves.  The  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  has  never  paid  one  dollar  of 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  (with  the  exception  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
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paid  several  years  ago).  Today  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  is  bonded 
for  approximately  ten  million  dollars  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  contribute  every  year  approximately  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  taxes  for  interest  on  the  bonds. 

What  has  San  Francisco  offered  to  the  harbor  here?  Have  they 
offered  one  five  cent  piece  for  the  development  of  the  harbor? 

San  Francisco  harbor,  as  Mr.  Marks  said,  has  developed  itself  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  California  or  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco  a  five  cent  piece,  yet  has  developed  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world.  Now,  how  has  it  been  developed  ?  Mr.  Marks 
has  delved  somewhat  into  ancient  history  in  telling  what  happened  to  the 
bond  issue  in  1908,  but  has  not  said  very  much  about  the  bond  issues 
since  that  time.  There  were  bond  issues  that  were  defeated  for  the 
development  of  the  harbor,  and  there  were  reasons  for  it.  The  two 
million  dollars  bonds  that  were  defeated  in  1907  were  a  short  term 
bond  of  twenty  years,  and  they  would  have  commenced  redeeming  the 
bonds  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  That  would  have  been  a  hardship 
on  the  harbor  to  commence  redeeming  bonds  at  so  early  a  date.  The 
constitution  was  amended  to  allow  seventy-five-year  bonds  to  be  issued. 
In  1909  they  had  a  well-worked-out  plan;  a  plan  developed  by  two 
well-known  waterfront  construction  engineers,  and  when  the  bond 
issue  of  1909  was  voted  on  for  nine  millions  of  dollars  it  carried  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  three  to  one  at  four  per  cent  interest  bonds.  In 
1913  it  was  thought  wise  that  another  bond  issue  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars be  voted  on,  and  in  consequence  authority  was  gotten  from  the 
Legislature ;  there  was  no  question  about  it.  It  was  put  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  the  people  voted  more  than  three  to  one  at  that  time  in 
favor  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  bonds  and  every  county  in  the  State 
of  California,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  counties  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  gave  a  favorable  vote  to  the  bonds,  and  if  you  elim- 
inate the  vote  in  San  Francisco  altogether,  the  bonds  still  carried  by 
more  than  two  to  one.  Why  all  this  fuss  over  what  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia would  do  to  San  Francisco? 

San  Francisco  is  very  generous  to  the  waterfront  and  the  citizens 
have  been  very  generous,  and  let  me  tell  you  a  few  things :  A  million 
dollars  was  voted  to  buy  sixty-three  blocks  of  land  at  Islais  Creek.  A 
lot  of  land  owners  were  interested  and  a  condemnation  suit  was  neces- 
sary. When  it  came  to  trial  the  officials  of  San  Francisco  put  a  valua- 
tion on  the  streets  between  those  sixty-three  blocks  of  land  of  $528,- 
000.00,  and  they  went  into  court  to  prove  the  land  in  the  streets  was 
worth  that  money.  If  the  court  had  allowed  the  claim  it  would  have 
defeated  the  proposition  of  buying  those  blocks  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  great  advan- 
tages the  port  of  Seattle  has  over  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  Seattle 
started  to  develop  her  port,  through  the  municipality,  about  1913.  The 
municipality  of  Seattle  paid  interest  on  the  bonds  up  to  1916;  during 
the  war  period  there  was  sufficient  revenue  from  the  business  going 
through  the  port,  so  in  1917,  1918,  and  1919  the  harbor  paid  its  own 
way ;  but  in  1920  the  receipts  of  the  harbor  dropped  66%  per  cent,  so 
that  this  year  the  people  of  Seattle  have  got  to  make  up  the  difference. 
We  have  heard  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  ship  commerce  through  the 
port  of  Seattle  than  it  is  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  But  I 
have  here  an  issue  gotten  out  by  the  Seattle  Times  of  January  2nd,  this 
year,  headed  "Fight  or  Die."  It  talks  about  losing  commerce,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  few  things  that  the  paper  states. 

It  says  it  costs  sixty-five  cents  more  a  ton  to  ship  merchandise 
through  the  port  of  Seattle  than  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
It  says  that  unless  Seattle  does  something  about  it  she  will  go  below 
where  she  now  is  in  importance  as  a  port,  and  they  say  that  Seattle 
must  adopt  the  policy  now  in  vogue  in  San  Francisco,  otherwise  she 
will  go  bankrupt  as  a  port. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  San  Francisco  in  1920  as  compared  with 
1919?  San  Francisco  gained  approximately  85,000  tons  per  month 
over  the  commerce  of  1919,  and  has  increased  in  revenue  in  1920  over 
1919. 

It  is  conceded  throughout  the  United  States  that  there  is  not  a  better 
governed  harbor  anywhere  than  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  let  me 
tell  you  what  is  responsible  for  that,  in  a  measure,  at  least :  The  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Francisco  men,  all  three  of  them, 
have  consulted  the  shipping  interests  of  San  Francisco  and  have 
worked  out  the  problems  of  the  port  with  the  people  who  bring  the 
commerce  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco— the  importers  and  ex- 
porters, the  ship  owners,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  railroads,  the 
warehouse  men  and  the  stevedoring  people.  Every  influence  that  has 
a  vital  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  organized  into  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Harbor  Board,  to  con- 
sult and  advise  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  help 
this  port  increase  its  commerce.  Can  you  tell  me  there  has  been  a 
period  in  the  last  fourteen  years  where  you  could  expect  any  co-opera- 
tion between  the  shipping  interests  and  the  city  hall  of  San  Francisco  ? 
Not  since  the  time  of  Doctor  Taylor  could  you  expect  any  harmonious 
co-operation  between  the  shipping  interests  of  San  Francisco — the 
people  who  are  developing  the  harbor,  and  are  paying  the  bills  of 
the  harbor — and  the  officials  of  San  Francisco.    And  yet  you  say  the 
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people  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this  har- 
bor, and  therefore  San  Francisco  must  own  it. 

A  charter  amendment  was  introduced  last  November,  providing 
for  control  in  case  the  Legislature  should  give  its  consent  to  the 
transfer  from  the  State  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  harbor 
is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  three  ccnnmissioners,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  just  to  show  that  there  was  not  any  politics 
in  it  at  all — ^after  the  mayor  did  that  he  was  discharged  and 
had  no  further  interest  in  it,  not  even  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  it. 
Supposing  he  appoints  a  bad  board,  a  corrupt  board,  an  inefficient 
board — ^there  is  no  way  to  recall  or  remove  them.  They  must  live  out 
their  terms.  There  is  to  be  an  executive  office  known  as  the  harbor 
master,  appointed  by  the  three  members  of  the  board.  The  harbor 
master,  the  most  important  officer  of  all,  must  come  from  California,  not 
from  New  York,  not  from  New  Orleans,  not  from  Montreal,  where 
they  train  men,  but  he  must  come  from  California.  You  know  they 
do  not  develop  harbor  masters  in  Siskiyou,  Inyo  County  or  Imperial 
Valley.  You  cannot  take  him  from  Oakland  because  they  haven't  any 
there;  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  take  him  from  Los  Angeles,  because 
that  is  a  competitive  harbor.  You  would  not  take  him  from  San  Diego 
— ^where  would  you  take  him  from?  I  think  I  could  pretty  nearly  point 
out  where  he  would  come  from — from  the  block  bounded  by  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  Grove  Street,  McAllister  Street,  and  (laughter) — ^there  is  one 
more  street  I  did  not  mention.  But  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Mind 
you,  after  the  harbor  board  is  appointed,  the  mayor  is  discharged ;  the 
man  who  has  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  is  to  have  no 
voice  in  it,  and  yet  this  bill  says  the  people  of  San  Francisco  have  a 
right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  harbor. 

Now  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  no  plaything.  The  further  you 
remove  the  management  of  the  harbor  from  the  political  center  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  harbor.  (Applause.)  I  am  serving  my  ninth 
year  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  and 
I  have  yet  to  receive  one  word  of  instructions  from  Sacramento  that  I 
should  have  done  this,  or  that  I  should  have  done  that.  So  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  good,  or  for  failure,  is  easily  fixed. 

Without  casting  any  reflection  on  the  present  city  administration — I 
would  not  say  a  word  about  them,  not  a  word — and  no  reflection  on 
the  eighteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  can  you  imagine 
three  members  appointed  on  the  harbor  board  from  the  city  without  any 
politics,  and  eighteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  running 
^  loose  in  San  Francisco?    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there  will  be  no 

:|j!;      —       political  interference?    If  you  do,  then  you  have  another  guess  coming. 
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What  has  happened  in  Los  Angeles?  Ask  the  harbor  master  of  Los 
Angeles  how  he  is  handicapped  by  political  interference  from  the  city 
hall  there.  Ask  the  people  of  Seattle  what  troubles  they  have.  The 
best  man  they  ever  had  on  the  harbor  board  there  was  defeated. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  north  and  south  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  harbor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
harbor  of  Portland  and  the  harbor  of  Seattle  are  all  working  harmo- 
niously together.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  working  simply  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  any  one  port,  but  a  matter  of  developing  foreign  trade  for 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  The  port  that  can  give  the  best  facilities  will 
get  the  most  trade. 

The  problems  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  have  been  worked  out 
scientifically  through  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation has  come  from  men  who  are  interested  in  the  waterfront  and 
its  development.  Tell  me  where  else  you  ought  to  go  ?  Should  you  go 
up  to  some  little  club  on  Pacific  Heights,  where  four  or  five  people 
meet,  who  possibly  know  nothing  about  the  harbor?  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  people  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  know  whether  the 
harbor  is  owned  by  the  city,  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  where  my  daughter 
attends;  the  question  came  up  a  short  while  ago  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  harbor.  My  daughter,  knowing  her  father  had  been  down  there 
for  nine  years  and  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  then  Governor,  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  said  that  it  was  owned  by  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
teacher  said,  "Oh,  no;  you  are  mistaken;  it  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

Why  did  Hiram  Johnson,  a  San  Franciscan,  when  Governor  of  this 
State,  say  that  never  would  he  consent  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
managing  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  ?  Was  he  disloyal  to  San  Fran- 
cisco? No.  He  knew  better.  He  wanted  to  do  justice  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  port,  justice  to  the  people  who  bring  commerce  to  the 
port  from  the  valleys  and  farms,  and  he  could  not  consent.  Those 
people,  whose  commerce  is  valued  at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  every  year — should  they  not  have 
something  to  say  how  the  port  is  governed  ?    I  think  so. 

You  talk  of  the  fire  boats,  Mr.  Marks.  I  am  ashamed  you  ever  men- 
tioned them.  A  great  city  like  San  Francisco — a  city  that  "knows 
how";  that  refuses  to  protect  the  State's  property  located  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  Those  fire  boats  were  constructed  as  a  part  of  the 
high-pressure  system  and  calculated  to  pump  water  out  of  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  four  or  five  blocks  beyond  the  Embarcadero.  The  mer- 
chandise on  the  docks,  not  owned  by  the  State  of  California,  but  owned 
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by  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  paying  taxes  to  San  Francisco,  is 
denied  by  you  officials  the  right  to  protection  from  fire.  Why  did 
Hiram  Johnson,  when  he  was  Governor  of  this  State,  refuse  to  con- 
tribute one  five  cent  piece  for  the  support  of  the  fire  boats  ?  He  was  a 
San  Franciscan.  He  refused  to  do  it.  He  said,  "That  is  San  Fran- 
cisco's problem."  And  it  is.  You  talk  about  the  fire  boats  going  over  to 
a  fire  on  the  Oakland  front.  Should  the  State  contribute  to  it?  You 
just  said  that  is  a  harbor  owned  by  the  municipality.  Why  should  the 
State  contribute  to  it?  How  about  Sausalito?  That  is  a  municipally 
owned  port.  Why  should  it  contribute  to  Sausalito  ? 
\  Why  is  it  that  at  this  session  of  the  State  Legislature  a  bill  has  been 

j  introduced  asking  the  State  to  create  a  bond  issue  of  fifty  million  dol- 

j  lars  for  the  development  of  these  other  harbors,  not  San  Francisco's, 

but  the  municipally  owned  harbors  throughout  the  State.  Why  is  it 
they  asked  the  State  of  California  to  issue  bonds  for  the  development 
of  their  harbors  ?  The  time  is  coming,  and  coming  soon,  when  the  har- 
bors will  all  be  owned  by  the  State  of  California,  and  I  have  it  from  the 
I  very  best  authority,  that  soon  Los  Angeles  will  ask  that  her  harbor  be 

taken  over  by  the  State  and  run  as  a  State  harbor. 

The  San  Francisco  waterfront  is  a  property  worth  approximately 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Marks  tells  you  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Yet  the  State  of  California  has 
gone  good  for  the  bonds,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  bonds,  as  voted 
by  the  people,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the  money  must  be  handled 
'  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.    It  would  not  be  keeping 

I  faith  with  the  people  who  bought  the  bonds  should  you  transfer  it,  and 

'i  then  say  that  the  State  of  California  must  continue  to  go  good  for  those 

!;'  bonds  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  from  the  present  time,  and  yet  have 

^1  nothing  to  say  about  the  management.    The  difference  between  borrow- 

;  ing  the  money  from  the  State  at  the  rate  of  interest  that  the  State  can 

borrow  the  money,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  city  can  borrow  it,  means 
in  the  life  of  the  bonds  their  total  face  value.  If  you  have  to  borrow  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  or  for  the  State,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
rate  to  be  paid.    That  is  worth  considering. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  har- 
bor of  San  Francisco  if  it  ever  gets  into  politics.  I  have  heard  some 
nice  things  said  about  the  present  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
but  the  thing  I  appreciate  most  was  said  by  a  man  who  is  familiar  with 
shipping  all  over  the  world;  he  did  not  say  it  to  me  directly  but  to 
some  one  who  told  me ;  what  he  said  was,  that  "Politics  at  the  present 
time  is  kicked  off  the  waterfront,"  and  I  think  that  is  the  biggest  com- 
pliment ever  paid  to  the  present  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 
(Applause.) 
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Just  one  thing  more,  and  that  is,  at  the  last  election  city  officials  were 
especially  interested  in  three  measures,  Nos.  28,  29  and  30.  Twenty- 
eight  had  for  its  object  the  elimination  from  the  local  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  this  city  the  Hetch-Hetchy  bonds.  An  official  who  is  univer- 
sally respected  for  his  honesty,  integrity  and  ability,  said  from  the 
platform  that  if  the  measure  did  not  carry  you  could  never  expect  to 
get  the  water  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy  into  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
That  measure  was  defeated.  Now  suppose  a  great  emergency  overtook 
the  waterfront.  San  Francisco  is  bonded  up  to  its  limit,  and  where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  money?  I  would  like  to  assure  my  friend,  Mr. 
Marks,  and  those  vitally  interested  in  this  subject,  who  are  not  contrib- 
uting anything  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  waterfront,  that  you  can 
increase  the  harbor  dues  in  San  Francisco  to  what  they  are  in  Seattle 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  only  a  portion  of  the  65  cents  more  that 
it  costs  per  ton  at  Seattle  over  San  Francisco.  Unless  a  great  catas- 
trophe overtakes  us  you  will  never  have  to  have  another  bond  issue, 
because  you  can  raise  a  million  dollars  additional  out  of  the  commerce 
that  comes  into  this  port  if  you  simply  charge  the  shippers  of  this 
port  what  Seattle  is  charging.  You  have  eight  millions  of  dollars  wait- 
ing and  ready  to  be  used  when  necessary.  Why  worry  about  the  bond 
issues  that  you  say  you  know  the  people  of  California  would  turn 
you  down  on  ?  If  the  growth  of  the  harbor  is  normal  you  won't  need 
any  more  bond  issues  for  ten  years.  The  harbor  facilities  have  in- 
creased since  1912  by  100  per  cent.  The  commerce  of  the  port  has 
increased  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  business  could  increase  normally 
25  or  30  per  cent  without  adding  any  more  facilities  to  the  harbor ;  but 
in  case  you  do  have  to  add  to  them  you  have  eight  millions  of  dollars 
in  readiness  from  the  old  bond  issue.  You  are  sure  of  that.  Why  take 
a  chance,  unless  they  offer  you  something  more  than  three  men  and 
a  harbor  master.  All  they  offer  you  is  just  simply  the  privilege  of 
retiring  the  present  management  with  its  fine  co-operation,  and  putting 
in  three  other  men  to  select  a  man  to  run  it — that  is  all.  It  seems  to 
me  foolish.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  come  here  and  discuss  a  proposition 
to  deal  thus  with  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  property.  You  had 
better  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
highest  cwnmercial  development  and  ignore  men  who  have  fought  for 
sentimental  and  not  economical  reasons.     (Applause.) 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

RentarkM  by  PreMwdmnt  Boardman 

The  President:     I  take  this  opportunity  in  the  name  of  the  Qub 
to  thank  the  Section  on  Harbor  Control,  through  its  chairman,  Mr. 
i  Wadsworth,  for  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  connec- 

tion, and  also  to  thank  Mr.  McCallum  and  Mr.  Marks  for  an  able 
presentation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  question.  The  subject  is  now  open 
to  discussion  from  the  floor  under  the  five-minute  rule.  We  will  hear 
from  anybody  who  cares  to  speak  to  the  subject. 

RetnarkM  by  Supervitar  R,  /•  Wmieh 

Mr.  Welch  :  Coming  from  that  area  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Callum, bounded  by  certain  streets,  known  as  the  city  hall,  and  being 
a  member  of  the  present  administration  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
puts  me  more  or  less  on  the  defense. 

I  hoped  at  the  outset,  following  the  instructions  from  the  chair,  that 
this  subject  would  assume  an  entirely  impersonal  attitude. 

Might  I  state  this  effort  to  secure  local  control  of  the  harbor  did  not 
have  its  inception  in  the  city  hall.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Development  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Philip  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs,  and  Mr.  Boardman,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  present  to  the  board  for  rati- 
fication, or  approval,  certain  charter  amendments  prepared  by  Colonel 
Allen  G.  Wright,  of  the  law  firm  of  Wright,  Wright  &  Stetson,  attor- 
neys for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  did 
present  those  amendments  to  the  people  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
for  ratification,  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  ratified  them  by  a 
majority  of  over  22,000  votes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  neither  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  nor  any  person  in  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  to  my  knowledge,  spent  any  money  advocating  the 
charter  amendments ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  told,  and  saw 
some  evidence  of  it,  that  large  sums  were  spent  to  recite  to  the  people 
reasons  why  they,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  should  not  ratify  the 
charter  amendments  as  prepared  by  Colonel  Wright  and  approved  of  by 
the  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  was  that  the  State  harbor  bonds  can  be 
sold  at  4  per  cent  interest,  whereas  it  costs  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
4j4  to  5  per  cent  for  bonds.  This  was  to  influence  the  people  at  the  last 
general  election.  Proposition  No.  9  on  the  ballot,  which  was  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  on  State  highway  bonds  from  4J^  to  6  per  cent, 
with  the  same  security,  to  wit,  the  State  of  California,  was  carried  at 
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the  same  election.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  rather  inconsistent.  We 
know,  and  must  know,  that  you  cannot  sell  a  4  per  cent  bond.  Nobody 
with  money  to  invest  will  buy  4  per  cent  bonds. 

One  of  the  other  arguments  was,  there  was  something  like  eight 
millions  of  dollars  ready  and  available  for  harbor  development.  That 
is  a  great  sum  of  money.  But,  if  we  will  refer  to  the  statement  in  a 
speech  made  by  Captain  Robert  Dollar,  in  his  address  of  welcome  at 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  to  which  I  was  elected  a 
delegate,  as  well  as  the  convention  held  at  Chicago  a  year  previous  to 
that  time,  he  anticipated,  or  predicted  at  least,  that  within  his  life,  or 
within  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  seat  of  commerce  and  trade  will 
be  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  following  its  march  of  progress  from  where  it 
had  its  inception  by  Persia's  shores,  from  there  into  the  Mediterranean, 
into  Western  Europe,  then  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  is  now, 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  he  predicted,  it  would  be  inside 
of  twenty-five  years. 

I  will  ask  then  if,  to  your  mind,  eight  millions  of  dollars  will  take 
San  Francisco  from  the  position  she  now  holds,  relative  to  the  position 
with  other  large  ports  of  the  world,  and  put  her  in  a  position  of  the 
world's  supremacy? 

I  will  concede  that  the  last  two  bond  elections  for  harbor  develop- 
ment were  carried ;  but  they  were  carried  under  different  circumstances 
than  the  previous  bond  elections.  In  these  previous  bond  elections,  one  of 
which  was  defeated,  I  had  a  very  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  State 
Senator  I  was  the  author  of  the  India  Basin  Acts. 

We  know  that  when  the  last  bond  authorizations  were  made,  they 
were  made  at  the  request  of  the  then  State  administration,  and  no 
better  State  administration  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  in  the  State  of 
California,  or  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  than  the  administration 
of  Hiram  Johnson ;  and  the  very  fact  he  put  his  official  O.  K.  on  them 
and  asked  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  was  a 
guaranty  of  favorable  response.  But  I  will  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  if 
the  same  condition  prevailed  now  under  similar  circumstances,  is  there 
a  man  in  this  room,  is  there  a  man  in  the  State  of  California,  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  who 
can  guarantee  that  Los  Angeles,  Alameda  county  and  other  localities 
will  give  their  official  approval  to  a  bond  issue? 

Since  the  last  bond  issue  was  authorized,  other  harbors  have  been 
developed.  You  have  heard  of  Oakland  and  the  Parr-McCormick  ter- 
minal, inviting  our  commerce.  You  have  in  Los  Angeles  today  a  well 
developed  harbor.  You  read  in  yesterday's  paper  that  Mr.  Doheney, 
the  oil  magnate,  and  several  other  enterprising  citizens  of  that  commu- 
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nity,  are  organizing  an  overseas  shipping  concern,  for  the  first  time,  to 
rival  the  city  of  San  Francisco.    Can  we  meet  the  conditions  predicted 
in  the  statement  of  Captain  Dollar,  that  the  world's  commerce  will  be 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  if  we  must,  as  we  did  in  1908,  ask  the  permission 
of  the  miner  from  Inyo,  and  the  fruit  grower  of  southern  California, 
to  develop  San  Francisco's  harbor  ?    That  is  the  position  San  Francisco 
finds  itself  in,  and  will  find  itself  in,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  last 
two  bond  issues  were  authorized  by  a  big  majority,  when  we  have  to 
repeat  the  request  for  future  bond  issues  for  the  improvement  of  the 
San  Francisco  harbor. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  State  control,  local  control,  or  national  control, 
if  you  please;  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  destiny  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  question  of  San  Francisco  being  permitted  to  co- 
ordinate its  commerce  and  industrial  development,  and  work  out  its 
own  destiny. 

San  Francisco,  what  it  represents  today,  had  its  inception  with  its 
harbor,  commencing  way  back  in  the  50*s,  when  Harry  Meiggs  built  his 
little  wharf  to  accommodate  the  one  thousand-ton  ships  of  that  day,  to 
this  day  when  we  have  at  our  wharves  ten  and  twenty  thousand-ton 
ships. 

We  have  not  progressed  any  faster  than  our  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development.  The  development  of  San  Francisco  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  its  harbor,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  San  Francisco, 
as  you  know,  is  poor  and  lean,  indeed,  on  the  question  of  industrial 
development.  What  I  think  inspired  those  men  who  brought  the  orig- 
inal petition  and  charter  amendments  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
asked  to  have  them  presented  to  the  people,  was  that  they  had  in  mind 
what  many  of  us  have — that  under  local  supervision,  by  co-ordination 
of  our  commerce  and  our  industry,  we  can  develop  behind  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  an  industrial  development  in  that  part  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  south  and  north  of  Hunters  Point — the  only  part  of  San 
Francisco  capable  physically  of  commercial  and  maritime  extension, 
utilizing  the  land  the  same  as  they  have  done  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay. 

You  know  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  congressional  committee  in 
awarding  to  the  city  of  Alameda  the  naval  base,  which  will  represent, 
when  complete,  we  are  told  by  the  government,  an  investment  of  over 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  employment  of  over  eight 
thousand  men,  was  based  on  the  fact  they  had  lands  to  give. 

There  is  not  a  gentleman  in  this  room,  no  matter  what  business  he  is 
in,  if  he  were  approached  by  the  head  of  any  industry,  or  wanted  to 
increase  his  business,  and  wanted  one  acre,  or  two  acres,  or  one  block 
or  two  blocks  or  more  of  land,  that  does  not  know  there  is  not  a  place 
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in  San  Francisco,  where  ship  and  rail  meet,  where  he  could  locate,  or 
acquire  that  land.  But  there  are  over  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  around  Hunters  Point,  submerged 
land,  and  some  partly  filled  that  is  available ;  and  unless  San  Francisco 
will  be  aroused  from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber,  and  go  into  the 
industrial  development  of  that  district,  and  secure  permission  to  develop 
its  harbor  for  itself,  industry  will  leave  us,  necessarily  going  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bay. 

To  say  that  the  Harbor  Commission,  if  appointed  by  the  mayor,  is  a 
perpetual  thing,  I  cannot  agree  with  that  statement  of  Mr.  McCallum. 
I  assume  it  was  the  judgment  of  Colonel  Wright  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  wrote  these  amendments,  that  the  old  policy  of  "the 
right  to  hire  is  the  right  to  fire,"  was  to  rule.  So,  why  all  this  great 
fear  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ? 

I  have  read  a  statement  today  concerning  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons  who  volunteered  in  the  campaign  to  acquire  Spring  Valley. 
Among  others,  I  saw  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  Mr.  McCallum.  I  take  it  he  consented  to  have 
his  name  published,  and  I  take  it  he  is  one  of  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco interested  in  acquiring  the  Spring  Valley  properties,  or  his  name 
would  not  appear  in  this  list.  If  this  is  done,  it  gives  to  San  Francisco, 
through  the  administration  sneeringly  referred  to  by  Mr.  McCallum, 
the  right  to  employ  three  water  commissioners,  who  will  have  control 
of  a  project  representing  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars,  or  something 
like  twelve  millions  of  dollars  less  than  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
valuation  of  the  harbor  front,  estimated  from  forty  to  fifty  millions. 

I  will  not  trespass  any  further  on  the  time,  except  to  say  that  this  is 
not  a  personal  matter ;  it  is  not  an  administration  matter ;  it  is  no  re- 
flection on  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners ;  but  it  is  an  attempt 
to  take  over  this  harbor  and  bring  it  where  it  belongs,  and  give  to  San 
Francisco  the  same  opportunities  that  every  other  city  on  the  Coast  has. 

Remarks  by  Courtney  L,  Moore 

Mr.  Moore:  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  add  very  much  to  what  has 
already  been  said,  but  I  do  feel  this,  with  due  respect  to  Mr.  McCallum 
— I  do  not  feel  so  badly  about  the  city  hall  as  he  does,  and  I  think  those 
people  who  know  me,  know  I  do  not  approve  of  the  city  hall,  and  they 
probably  do  not  approve  of  me ;  but  it  is  the  fault  of  every  man  in  this 
room  and  of  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco  if  they  do  not  properly 
represent  the  citizenry  of  San  Francisco. 

The  harbor,  to  me,  is  San  Francisco's  harbor;  it  is  the  rightful 
heritage  of  San  Francisco,  the  same  as  the  harbor  of  Oakland  is  to 
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Oakland,  and  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  is  to  Los  Angeles.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  in  error  in  the  matter  of  the  fire  boats,  but  it  is  an  outrage ; 
they  should  assist.  It  may  be  because  the  authority  lies  in  two  places. 
I  know  another  thing  as  a  citizen;  there  should  be  a  street  car  line 
around  that  waterfront,  for  the  passengers  who  come  in  and  the  people 
who  go  there ;  not  for  the  freight  traffic  alone,  but  for  the  passengers. 
It  may  interfere,  but  it  should  be  there. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  protests  made.  Where  were  the  protestants 
on  the  2nd  day  of  November  last,  when  this  matter  came  up  before  the 
people  of  San  Francisco?  Personally  I  am  tired  of  absentee  land- 
lordism. If  the  people  of  San  Francisco  cannot  manage  their  own 
harbor,  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  can  manage 
it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  those  men  who  signed  that 
petition  that  went  to  the  Governor  of  this  State  live  in  San  Francisco? 
I  will  wager  that  you  will  find  the  majority  of  them  are  residents  of  the 
peninsula,  residents  across  the  bay ;  that  their  homes  are  not  here ;  some 
of  their  business  interests  may  be  here,  but  I  think  if  you  will  take  those 
men  you  will  find  that  their  homes  are  not  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  present  administration  in  the  city  hall ;  that  will  change ; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  present  State  administration ;  that  will  change ; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  giving  to  San  Francisco  this  heritage  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  it,  and  I  believe  the  harbor,  therefore,  should  go  to 
San  Francisco. 

RentarkM  by  Pretident  Boardman 

The  President:  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  administration  that  we  are  discussing  tonight,  and  I  think 
to  save  time  we  should  leave  out  any  question  of  administration,  either 
at  Sacramento  or  at  the  city  hall.  The  chair  would  like  to  hear,  if 
possible,  from  somebody  who  has  the  view  that  the  State  should  con- 
tinue to  control  the  harbor. 

RentarkM  by  L.  ilf.  King 

Mr.  King  :  It  is  true  that  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
did  endorse  that  charter  amendment ;  we  were  in  favor  of  it  and  we  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against 
possible  eventualities. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  heretofore  to  transfer  the  control  of 
the  waterfront  from  the  State  to  the  city,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  machinery  in  the  charter  for  handling  the  waterfront  if  such  con- 
trol should  be  transferred.  We  realize  that  if  either  this  year,  or  five  or 
ten  years  from  now,  the  transfer  of  the  control  to  the  city  should  be 
brought  about,  the  result  would  be  very  bad.    A  project  of  this  size  and 
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complexity  without  any  machinery  being  provided  in  the  city  charter 
for  handling  it,  except  as  a  possible  adjunct  of  some  department,  would 
not  be  good  for  the  city.  Therefore,  simply  as  a  safeguard,  we  de- 
termined to  try  and  get  a  charter  amendment  which  would  provide  a 
safeguard  if  such  a  thing  should  ever  be  brought  about.  That  did  not 
mean  we  were  in  favor  of  that  transfer  at  this  time,  and  we  did  not  go 
on  record  for  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  went  the  other  way.  We  have 
not  been  on  record  since  1912,  at  which  time  the  conditions  on  the 
waterfront  were  so  bad  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  try  the  experi- 
ment out,  but  in  1917  we  changed  our  attitude  and  have  consistently 
adhered  to  that  ever  since. 

I  want  to  take  up  one  point  only :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Marks  and  Sen- 
ator Welch,  theoretically,  that  it  might  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  we 
wanted  to  get  some  bonds  issued  to  have  no  one  to  consult  except 
the  people  of  this  neighborhood.  But  after  all,  imagine  if  you  wanted 
to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  improvements  in  your  busi- 
ness, and  you  could  go  to  somebody  else  and  get  them  to  loan  you  that 
money  on  their  credit,  instead  of  yours,  they  guaranteeing  it,  so  that 
your  credit  would  not  be  affected — isn't  that  a  very  desirable  thing? 
Some  people  would  call  it  a  snap.  That  is  our  position  today,  when 
we  can  go  to  the  State  to  get  our  money  for  us. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  possible  difficulty  of  getting  bonds  voted  by 
the  State :  It  is  true  there  was  one  bond  issue  that  was  voted  down,  and 
it  should  have  been  voted  down.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations  opposed  it,  and  that,  possibly,  is  one  reason  why  the 
people  did  not  vote  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  bond  issue  on  which 
the  interests  of  San  Francisco  have  been  united,  and  unitedly  asked  the 
people  of  the  State  to  vote  for  the  bonds,  has  been  refused  by  the 
people  of  the  State. 

The  reason  that  bond  issue  was  voted  down  was  this :  At  that  time, 
under  the  law  you  could  only  vote  bonds  for  a  period  of  twenty  years ; 
in  other  words,  it  must  all  be  repaid  in  twenty  years  and  the  sinking 
fund  must  begin  at  the  time  the  bonds  were  issued.  At  the  time  the 
proposition  came  up  we  had  a  dim  idea  that  the  funds  of  the  Harbor 
Commission,  that  is,  the  revenue  from  the  receipts  from  the  harbor, 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  both,  on  that 
amount  of  bonds  at  that  time.  We  employed  certified  public  account- 
ants to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  State 
Harbor  Commission,  which  the  Harbor  Commission  very  kindly  af- 
forded us  access  to.  It  showed,  as  we  feared,  that  while  they  had  suf- 
ficient funds,  from  the  revenue,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  they  did 
not  have  the  money  to  begin  paying  the  sinking  fund,  without  handi- 
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capping  the  harbor  so  that  it  could  not  meet  its  operating  expenses  and 
make  the  necessary  improvements.  We  asked  the  people  to  vote  that 
bond  issue  down,  and  we  told  them  that  if  they  would  do  so»  and 
would  adopt  the  constitutional  amendment,  providing  that  we  could  use 
seventy-five  years  in  paying  the  bonds,  with  a  sinking  fund  provision 
which  would  not  begin  until  some  eighteen  years  after  the  bonds  were 
issued,  then  we  would  go  before  them  and  ask  that  they  raise  a  larger 
bond  issue,  because  the  harbor  board  could  then  afford  to  pay  for  the 
bonds.  That  constitutional  amendment  did  carry,  and  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  did  ask  the  people  of  the  State  to  vote  a  larger  bond 
issue — I  think  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McCallum  :    That  was  nine  million,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King:  Nine  million,  and  it  carried.  We  had  no  particular 
trouble,  and  not  only  that,  but  shortly  thereafter  we  again  asked  the 
people  to  vote  for  ten  millions  more,  not  because  we  needed  them  at 
that  time,  because  we  did  not,  but  simply  that  we  might  have  the  ten 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds  authorized  so  that  if  at  some  time 
in  the  future  the  Harbor  Commission  should  need  more  bonds  they 
could  utilize  the  bonds  without  going  out  and  asking  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  people  have  now  been  informed  that  the  bonds,  interest 
and  sinking  fund  must  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  harbor  and 
that  all  they  were  asked  to  give  was  credit.  Each  bond  issue  since  that 
time  has  been  more  easily  carried  than  the  preceding  one. 

Remark*  by  Supervisor  R.  J,  Welch 

Mr.  Welch  :  The  India  Basin  bond  issue  was  approved  by  every 
civic  organization  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco;  it  had  the  support  of 
every  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  and  it  had  the  endorsement  of  every 
labor  organization  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  every  civic  organization  in  the  State  of  California 
to  support  those  bonds — even  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles  and  its  press;  but  regardless  of  the  fact  it  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Remark*  by  Daniel  A.  Ryan 

Mr.  Ryan  :  May  I  ask.  Senator,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  fought  the  million  dollar  issue, — that  the  city  was 
divided  on  it  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  organized  and  went  through 
the  State  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  Welch:  The  people  of  San  Francisco  voted  that  bond  issue 
by  five  to  one. 
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RemarkM  by  R.  C.  Ogden 

Mr.  Ogden  :  I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  resolution. 
I  move  that  it  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  committee  be  adopted. 

The  President:  That  matter  will  probably  come  up  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  after  the  discussion  is  completed.  We  want  to  hear 
from  two  or  three  others  and  then  take  a  vote. 

Mr.  Ogden:  In  making  my  remarks  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments of  the  proponents  of  the  transfer  is  the  argument  of  selfishness. 
That  argument  is  naturally  one  of  the  hardest  to  meet.  Of  course, 
everyone  of  us  who  has  the  interest  of  San  Francisco  at  heart  wants 
to  see  our  city  in  possession  of  all  its  natural  resources  and  in  position 
to  make  those  natural  resources  most  advantageous  to  the  city. 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  Will  the  control  of  the  harbor 
by  the  city  administration,  and  under  local  conditions,  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  than  State  control.  I  think  that 
resolves  itself  to  a  proposition  of  dollars  and  cents.  I  think  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  of  the  State  to  borrow  money  and  the  ability  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  borrow  money  is  the  sole  question. 
Now  at  the  last  election  we  were  asked  to  pass  a  special  charter  amend- 
ment in  order  to  get  sufficient  moneys  to  complete  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project.  If  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  going  to  take  over  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  we  have  again  to  increase  our  limit  of  bonded  in- 
debtedness— increase  it  to  the  extent  of  building  and  perfecting  our 
harbor  to  take  care  of  the  contingencies  suggested  by  the  Senator, 
which  all  of  us  believe  may  be  realized  within  the  next  twenty  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  State  back  of  us  and  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  administration  unquestioned,  it  would  be  a  foolish  move 
for  us  at  the  present  time  to  insist  on  a  transfer  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  that  financial  backing  by  the  transfer. 

Remarlu  by  RoUa  V.  Watt 

Mr.  Watt  :  The  last  speaker  leaves  the  wrong  impression  that  San 
Francisco  voted  to  increase  its  power  to  bond  itself.  That  proposition 
was  beaten  and  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  rope  as  far  as  San  Francisco 
is  concerned.  If  we  can  borrow  money  we  have  already  many  propo- 
sitions on  hand  that  will  take  what  we  can  raise  ourselves,  and  what 
we  have  borrowed.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject because  I  am  not  as  well  posted  as  Senator  Welch,  Commissioner 
McCallum  and  Mr.  Marks.  I  think  they  have  all  made  very  good 
speeches.  But  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  State  of  California 
will  not  hand  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  to  be 
administered  in  the  manner  spoken  of. 
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RmmarkB  by  Thamtu  5.  WUUmmB 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  positively  opposed  to  city  control  of  our 
waterfront.  I  make  that  statement  as  a  taxpayer  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor.  The  gentlemen  who  proposed  municipal  control  are  suiccrc 
in  their  theories,  pure  and  simple.  As  a  practical  man,  charged  with  the 
harbor  front  affairs,  I  have  been  down  there  a  few  years  mysdf  and 
know  whereof  I  speak.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco  belongs  to  the 
State,  the  greatest  reservoir  in  the  State  for  the  products  of  the  great 
interior  valleys.  Other  harbors  are  only  secondary  to  it,  and  as  Com- 
missioner McCallum  has  stated,  they  are  not  self-supporting  and  are 
a  burden  on  the  municipalities  that  control  them.  Therefore  I  go 
on  record  in  favor  of  State  control  of  the  harbors. 

RetnarkM  by  Philip  R.  Thompwn 

Mr.  Thompson  :  As  the  Civic  League  was  more  or  less  responsible 
for  originating  this  matter  four  years  ago,  and  two  years  ago,  an  ex- 
planation at  this  time  may  clarify  the  situation.  We  did  not  take  this 
matter  up  until  about  a  year  after  the  Examiner  had  carried  on  its 
campaign  depicting  the  tremendous  growth  at  Seattle.  Now  it  is  a 
practical  thing  to  say  that  if  Seattle  had  not  developed  in  advance  of 
the  traffic,  that  traffic  would  have  come  to  San  Francisco,  for  they 
would  not  have  been  in  position  to  handle  the  traffic. 

The  question  of  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  management  is  im- 
material; so  is  the  question  of  the  ability  to  bond  sufficiently  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  shipping ;  because  we  will  always  be  able  to  do 
the  woric  or  to  raise  the  money  under  either  State  or  city  control.    If 
the  city  takes  over  the  waterfront,  the  property  comes  to  the  city  and 
therefore  it  is  an  asset  that  can  be  mortgaged  for  the  bonds  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  shipping.  Management  under  city  control  will  be  bad 
and  will  be  good,  just  the  same  as  under  State  control.    We  may  as  well 
accept  that  fact  and  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  develops.     If  the  city 
puts  in  a  board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  and  they  in  any  way  abuse  their 
authority  or  do  not  meet  the  situation  demanded  by  the  city,  the  ship- 
ping* interests  will  step  in  and  the  Civic  League,  which  has  introduced 
these  bills  into  the  Legislature,  will  go  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  before  the  Mayor,  to  have  mistakes  corrected.  I  guarantee  they  will 
respond  and  remove  any  board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  that  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  San  Francisco.    It  is  a  matter  of  principle  and  self- 
deternciination,  on  which  our  entire  government  is  erected.     It  does  not 
apply  to  t*^^s  harbor  transfer  project  alone.    If  the  city  takes  over  the 
management  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  if  there  is  any 
abuse  of  power  there,  the  people  have  the  power  to  correct  it.     If  they 
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pay  attention  to  their  duties  as  citizens  and  take  interest  in  civic  affairs, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  in  running  the  harbor  efficiently 
under  city  management,  or  be  unable  to  meet  any  bond  issue  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  traffic. 

The  President  :  I  think  we  would  like  to  hear  from  a  shipping  man, 
so  I  will  ask  Captain  Anderson  of  the  California  Transportation  Com- 
pany to  give  his  ideas  on  this  subject. 

RmmarkM  by  it.  E.  AnderMon 

Captain  Anderson  :  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  hundred  ninety-six 
vessel  owners  and  shippers  who  signed  that  petition  that  went  to  the 
Governor  and  members  of  the  Legislature.  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
lives  in  San  Francisco ;  I  was  bom  and  raised  here.  Of  course  some 
of  these  vessel  owners  and  shippers  live  across  the  bay.  I  know  all  of  the 
jobbers  of  Sacramento  have  signed  that  petition,  but  primarily  I  will 
venture  to  state  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  vessel  owners  of  this 
port  are  represented  on  that  petition.  All  the  large  shippers,  probably, 
outside  of  the  jobbers,  the  foreign  shippers,  the  outside  shippers,  who 
contribute  of  course  a  large  portion  of  the  tolls  are  signers  of  that  pe- 
tition, representing  eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  contributors  to 
the  revenues  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  We  have  undertaken  to 
determine  what  advantages  there  would  be  to  us  in  a  change  of  control. 
We  realize  that  the  charges  against  the  commerce  of  the  port  must  be 
made  adequate  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  operating  expenses,  and 
maintenance,  and  the  bond  interest  as  well  as  to  redeem  the  bonds. 
Of  course  we  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  next  generation; 
and  deeply  concerned  as  to  whether  these  charges  will  remain  as  at 
present.  We  boast  of  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  offers  the  best  facil- 
ities of  any  port  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  as  my  friend  Captain 
Dollar  says,  there  is  not  a  port  in  the  world  that  equals  it.  It  is  not  the 
taxpayers  of  San  Francisco;  it  is  not  the  man  on  Market  Street  who 
has  property  worth  maybe  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  front  foot,  but  the 
shippers  and  vessel  owners,  who  will  pay  the  costs  of  management. 
That  is  why  they  are  vitally  interested  in  this  proposition.  Suppose 
there  should  come  disaster.  We  have  had  it  before.  Other  ports  have 
had  it.  A  disaster  might  wipe  out  the  waterfront.  Or,  there  might 
come  some  great  change  like  Seattle  has  had.  Seattle  has  lost  such  a 
great  percentage  of  its  tonnage  in  the  last  year  that  today  its  harbor 
is  not  self-sustaining  by  its  port  charges.  There  are  a  great  many 
angles  to  this,  and,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  we  have  tried  to  determine 
what  advantages  there  could  be  in  a  change  of  management  and  we  see 
none.    The  vessel  owners  and  the  shippers  say,  "We  bring  the  com- 
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merce  into  the  port.  We  are  paying  the  bills.  We  do  not  see  any 
advantage  in  changing  this  control  from  the  State  to  the  city.  So 
please  don't  do  it." 

RemarkM  by  A.  E.  Wolf 

Mr.  Wolf  :  Just  a  word.  I  think  the  attitude  of  our  legal  friends 
has  been  predicated  on  the  idea  that  San  Francisco's  harbor  is  on  East 
Street.  We  load  at  San  Francisco  or  we  load  at  Port  Costa ;  we  load  at 
Oakland  pier ;  and  the  harbor  is  a  much  broader  thing  than  Mr.  Marks 
has  in  mind.  Our  harbor  is  a  part  of  the  State.  The  outlet  for  the 
goods  of  the  State  is  through  San  Francisco  bay  and  not  through  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  will  be  a  great  city  but  will 
take  a  step  backwards  instead  of  a  step  forward  if  we  put  our  water- 
front on  a  par  with  Oakland.  We  accommodate  the  steamers  of  the 
world,  but  if  they  are  to  be  subject  to  political  influences  they  will  steer 
clear  of  this  harbor. 

The  President:  The  Chair  promised  to  give  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  Mr.  Marks  before  we  take  our  vote.  The  hour  of  adjournment  is 
approaching,  and  we  have  to  close. 

RmmarkM  by  Ceorgm  Skaller 

Mr.  Skaller:  It  has  been  brought  out  that  the  Civic  League  are 
virtually  responsible  for  the  movement  for  the  harbor  transfer.  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  want  to  say,  that  we  approach  it  only  from 
the  principle  of  self-determination.  We  are  mindful  of  what  has  been 
preached  that  the  destiny  of  the  people  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  distinctly  the  greatest  inheritance 
which  nature  has  given  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  After  all  the 
many  arguments  that  have  been  submitted,  we  must,  as  laymen,  say 
that  the  preponderance  of  weight  lies  in  favor  of  the  proponents  of  the 
transfer  and  that  the  real  opposition  come  from  those  gentlemen  who 
are  today  the  most  interested  parties  in  the  whole  problem,  the  ship- 
pers. However,  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  I  was  today 
a  shipper  I  would  stand  exactly  where  they  do  because  self-preservation 
is  the  law  of  nature,  but  we  feel  that  a  great  problem  like  this  should 
not  be  settled  by  present  special  interest.  If  we  should  not  succeed  in 
carrying  this  bill  in  Sacramento,  now,  I  am  satisfied  that  its  time  will 
come  in  the  future. 

The  President:  The  hour  of  adjournment  has  passed  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Marks  to  close  the  meeting. 
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RemarkM  by  Milton  MarkM 

Mr.  Marks:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  the  vote  will  be 
any  different  after  I  make  a  final  statement  than  if  it  is  taken  now,  as 
I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  sentiment  of  this  meeting.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  harbor  will  not  be  overwhelming. 

There  is  one  misapprehension  that  I  want  to  correct,  and  that  misap- 
prehension is  that  the  people  back  of  this  project  are  actuated  solely 
by  political  motives,  and  that  there  is  no  great  commercial  organization 
which  favors  the  transfer.  I  propose  to  show  very  briefly  from  this 
ominous  looking  black  book,  which  is  a  bound  volume  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
quite  contrary  to  what  Mr.  King  would  have  us  understand,  was  the 
organization  that  originated  the  project,  and  they  have  always  taken 
credit  for  it.  In  1912 — to  be  exact  in  August,  1912,  in  their  journal 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  this  very  interesting  article :  "Chamber 
begins  campaign  for  home  rule  of  the  waterfront" ;  and  they  state  that 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  should  be  transferred  to  the  municipality.  And  they 
urge  as  the  reason  the  same  reason  that  I  have  outlined  this  evening, 
that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  competitors,  that  San  Francisco's  bond 
issues  have  been  defeated,  that  San  Francisco,  to  work  out  its  destiny, 
must  be  free  of  that  control.  They  sent  speakers  throughout  California, 
Captain  Matson,  Col.  Wright  and  others  urging  people  of  the  State  of 
California  to  transfer  the  harbor  to  San  Francisco.  In  September,  1912, 
the  chamber  again  said:  "Twenty- four  State  organizations  already 
favor  home  rule  for  our  waterfront."  They  point  with  pride  that 
twenty-four  organizations  throughout  California  at  their  request  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  transfer  the  har- 
bor to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  King  has  said  that  that  was  true  in  1912,  but  since  then  they 
have  opposed  the  policy.  That  is  not  correct,  and  I  will  refer  Mr.  King 
to  the  records  of  his  own  organization.  When  the  bill  was  pending 
before  the  Legislature  in  California  in  1919 — mind  you,  seven  years 
after  they  were  supposed  to  have  changed  their  mind — ^they  made  this 
statement :  They  referred  the  bill  to  their  attorney  and  representative, 
who  made  a  careful  analysis  of  it,  and  they  opposed  that  bill  which  I 
prepared  at  that  time  for  this  reason — and  their  records  will  show  that 
I  am  not  misquoting  them — ^because  that  transfer  was  to  be  postponed 
until  the  close  of  the  century  and  they  were  quite  anxious  that  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  They  made  this  statement :  "In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  movement  for  city 
control  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor  the  chamber  took  the  initiative" — 
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mark  those  words — ^''the  chamber  took  the  initiative  in  1912  when  it 
declared  in  favor  of  municipal  control,  provided  satisfactory  city  diar- 
ter  amendments  should  first  be  adopted  insuring  an  eflScient  harbor. 
The  chamber  reaffirms  its  position  then  taken."  That  was  February 
20, 1919. 

When  did  they  change  their  minds  ?  In  1912  they  initiated  it  and  in 
1919  they  were  still  in  favor  of  it,  because  they  favored  it  in  policy  and 
wanted  certain  charter  amendments.  A  change  of  heart  must  have 
taken  place  since  1919.  In  October,  1920,  just  a  few  months  ago,  they 
made  their  recommendation  to  the  voters  of  San  Francisco,  "Vote  yes 
upon  charter  amendment  32,"  which  was  the  charter  amendment  to  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  harbor.  It  was  the 
very  thing  they  desired  in  1919,  and  the  lack  of  which  was  their  reason 
for  opposing  the  transfer,  and  they  urged  the  voters  of  San  Francisco 
to  vote  yes  on  amendment  32.  On  October  29th,  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, they  made  this  statement  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  "and  after  a  careful  analysis  the  chamber  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation,"  and  then  they  say,  "Take  this  into  the  booth 
with  you."  In  other  words,  they  were  very  careful  the  voter  should 
not  change  his  mind  as  readily  as  they  did  themselves — "Take  this  into 
the  booth  with  you  I  No.  32,  municipal  management  of  the  waterfront, 
vote  yes."  You  will  find  that  in  the  election  pamphlet  signed  by  the 
attorney  of  the  chamber  and  sent  to  the  voters.  When  has  the  change 
of  heart  taken  place?  Since  October,  1920?  No,  because  within  the 
last  fortnight  the  chamber  has  pointed  with  pride  in  its  official  publica- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  charter  amendments  it  reconunended  were 
carried,  and  they  list  No.  32  as  one  of  the  measures.  Ever  since  they 
initiated  it,  they  have  always  been  for  the  policy  of  transfer  to  San 
Francisco. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  note  with  great  interest  that  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  closes  with  these  words :  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  transfer  "at  the  present  time."  Those  words  were  added  long 
after  the  preliminary  draft  was  proposed — ^"at  the  present  time."  So 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  majority  report,  the  shipping  men  have 
been  traditionally  in  favor  of  the  transfer.  But  they  are  not  in  favor 
"at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Anderson  :  You  have  no  record  where  the  shipping  men  have 
favored  this  control. 

Mr.  Marks  :    I  most  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Representing  the  shipping  men,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  shipping  men  are  opposed  to  the  transfer. 

The  Prestoent  :    Do  you  want  to  renew  that  motion  ? 
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Mr.  Ogden  :  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  be  adopted  and  approved  by 
this  meeting. 

Several  Members  :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  :  Those  in  favor  raise  their  hands  and  be  counted 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Secretary  :    32. 

The  President:  Those  opposed  to  the  motion  raise  their  hands, 
please. 

The  Executive  Secretary  :    5. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned. 
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THE  CORPORATION  TAX  BILL 

The  opening  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1921  was  largely  taken  up 
with  consideration  of  Senate  Bill  No.  146,  commonly  known  as  the 
King  Tax  Bill,  which  proposed  to  increase  the  income  tax  rates  on 
corporations  by  about  35  per  cent.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide for  a  contemplated  increase  in  the  State's  expenditures  of  about 
$15,000,000  a  year.  The  increase  in  expenditures  is  due  in  part  to  the 
passage  of  the  initiative  school  system  act  of  1920,  the  highway  bond 
act  and  other  measures  which  were  discussed  in  the  Transactions, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  5,  "Constitutional  Amendments  of  1920";  in  part  to 
increased  allowances  for  the  expenses  of  the  departments,  commissions 
and  institutions  of  the  State.  It  was  stated  that  the  alternative  to  the 
increase  of  the  corporation  income  tax  was  a  levy  of  twenty-two  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation  of  the  general  property  in  the  State. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  January  18,  1921,  but  failed  to 
secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Assembly.  The  Governor 
then  announced  that  a  speaking  campaign  would  be  carried  on  through 
the  State  during  the  legislative  recess  in  the  effort  to  bring  popular 
opinion  behind  the  bill. 

In  order  to  place  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  bill  before  the 
members,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  was  postponed  to  Monday, 
February  21st,  in  order  to  secure  as  speakers  Clyde  L.  Seavey  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  for  the  bill,  and  Wigginton  E.  Creed,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  other  corporations, 
against  the  bill. 

As  no  section  report  on  the  measure  could  be  had,  no  vote  was  taken 
at  the  Club  meeting,  and  the  material  was  ordered  printed  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  members. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  reintroduced  in  the  Legislature,  and  after  a 
warm  struggle  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  February  28,  1921,  by 
the  required  two-thirds  vote  of  27  to  13;  and  by  the  Assembly  on 
March  5  by  a  vote  of  54  to  26.  It  was  immediately  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  became  a  law. 
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Meeting  of  February  21,  1921 

The  r^;ular  meeting  of  the  Qub  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Monday,  February  21,  1921.  President  T.  D.  Boardman  presided, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  that  followed  the  dinner,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  as  follows : 

RmmarkM  by  Prmndmni  Boardtnm 

The  President:    Gentlemen,  the  meeting  this  evening  is  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  corporation  tax  bill,  or  King  Tax  Bill.    There 
being  no  section  report  tonight,  it  may  be  useful  for  the  chair  to  outline 
in  brief  some  of  the  details  of  the  present  tax  sittiation  in  California. 
In  1910,  the  tax  amendment,  known  as  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
-  ment  No.  1,  was  ratified  by  the  people,  the  purpose  of  that  measure 

I  being  to  separate  the  sources  of  State  and  local  taxation,  the  State 

funds  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  gross  income  of  certain  corpo- 
;  rations,  eliminating  the  direct  property  tax,  which  was  to  be  the  source 

of  revenue  of  the  counties  and  cities.    The  system  of  direct  property 
j^  tax  is  admittedly  defective  and  inequitable  and  in  the  State  developed 

*  a  wide  discrepancy  of  valuations.    While  advantages  were  claimed  for 

this  measure,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  warnings  of  evil  results; 
it  seems  to  have  worked  very  well  and  there  has  been  very  little  cause 
for  complaint.    The  law  now  is  brought  into  the  limelight  because  of 
1  the  insufficiency  of  the  State's  funds;  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 

i  the  advocates  of  the  law,  the  State's  expenditures  have  increased  more 

/  rapidly  than  the  revenues  from  the  increasing  incomes  of  the  corpora- 
tions. The  law  provides  that  the  rates  of  taxation  on  gross  incomes 
of  these  corporations  may  be  altered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  default  of  such  an  increase  of  corporation  tax  rates,  there 
are  two  alternatives,  the  first  being  the  levying  by  the  State  of  a  gen- 
eral property  tax,  which  would  be  added  to  the  rate  of  taxation  charged 
by  the  counties  and  municipalities.  The  other  alternative  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  budget  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  available  revenues 
from  the  present  rate  of  corporation  taxation.  The  question  before 
the  Legislature  is,  therefore,  shall  the  rate  of  taxation  charged  the 
corporations  be  increased  ?  It  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  very  many 
gentlemen  would  answer  emphatically,  "no."  The  claim  that  it  is  the 
I  other  fellow's  taxes  which  should  be  raised  is  not  without  precedent. 

Early  California  history  records  a  time  when  the  agricultural  counties, 
with  a  total  population  of  80,000,  paid  taxes  to  the  State  amounting  to 
$246,000,  while  the  mining  counties,  with  a  population  50  per  cent 
greater,  contributed  only  $21,000.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  mining  counties  had  a  very  grreat 
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preponderance  of  members  in  the  State  Legislature  (latighter).  The 
statement  that  instead  of  raising  the  rate  of  taxation,  the  State  should 
reduce  its  expenditures,  has  also  been  heard  before,  and  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  with  most  of  us.  The  percentages  of  taxation  provided  in 
the  present  law  were  the  outcome  of  an  intensive  study  by  a  tax  com- 
mission, and  at  the  time  they  were  adopted  were  thought  to  represent 
an  equitable  parity  with  the  rate  of  taxation  charged  other  classes  of 
property.  Does  that  parity  still  exist?  The  question  before  this  meet- 
ing, then,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Should  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  paid  by  the  corpo- 
rations, amounting  approximately  to  a  35  per  cent  increase,  or  should 
it  be  met  by  a  charge  of  approximately  22  cents  on  the  $100  levied 
against  the  general  property  of  the  State?  If  it  is  claimed  that  the 
budget  should  be  cut  down,  such  statement  should  be  specific,  not 
merely  general  in  character.  The  discussion  should  be  confined  to  the 
question  as  above  stated,  and  personalities  eliminated  (laughter). 

Now,  this  matter  not  being  the  subject  of  a  section  report  and  recom- 
mendation, there  will  be  no  vote  taken  tonight  as  to  the  attitude  of 
this  meeting. 

The  first  speaker  is  to  represent  the  proponents  of  the  King  Tax 
Bill;  Mr.  Clyde  L.  Seavey,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
will  speak  for  about  thirty-five  minutes ;  Mr.  Creed  will  respond,  and 
later  Mr.  Seavey  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  close.  I  take  pleasure 
in  introducing  Mr.  Seavey.     (Applause.) 
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Argument  for  the 
ADDRESS  BY  CLYDE  L.  SBAVEY 

Mr.  Seavey  :  When  some  of  my  friends  heard  that  I  was  to  come 
down  to  discuss  this  matter  before  the  Commonwealth  Oub  and  against 
Mr.  Creed,  they  told  be  that  I  had  chosen  the  wrong  subject.  They 
said  I  should  have  talked  upon  the  subject,  "Deliver  me  from  mine 
enemies."  But  whether  or  not  I  am  talking  to  enemies  or  friends,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  upon  this  matter  of  taxation,  as  it  is  presented  to 
the  people  of  the*State  of  California  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  care 
whether  those  before  me  now  agree  with  me  or  not.  Perhaps  I  may 
make  some  friends.  If  that  be  true,  the  success  of  what  I  am  doing 
will  be  that  much  advanced. 

The  question  which  presents  itself  at  this  time  is  one  which  comes 
up  because  we  have  our  peculiar  form  of  taxation  in  California — a 
form  of  taxation  which  exists  in  no  other  State  in  the  Union.  As  the 
Chairman  has  stated,  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  State  and  local 
taxation;  the  corporations,  upon  their  operative  property,  the  banks, 
upon  their  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  less  their  assessed 
values  of  realty,  the  insurance  companies,  upon  their  gross  premiums, 
and  general  corporations  upon  their  franchise  value  pay  the  taxes  that 
the  State  collects.  All  other  property  is  assessed  for  local  purposes 
only,  up  to  this  time.  Therefore,  the  general  property  tax  payer  does 
not  pay  any  State  tax  at  all,  and  whether  or  not  the  budget  is  reduced 
makes  no  difference  to  the  general  tax  payers  in  the  taxes  which  they 
will  pay  the  coming  year.  It  does  make  a  diflference,  however,  in  the 
taxes  that  the  corporations  wHl  pay,  and  the  question  is,  as  the  Chair- 
man has  stated,  whether  or  not  the  rates  of  public  service  corporations 
should  at  this  time  be,  and  justly  be,  raised;  whether  or  not  they  shall 
meet  as  near  as  is  humanly  possible  at  this  time,  their  equitable  share 
of  taxes,  considering  the  application  of  the  taxes  to  all  persons  in  the 
State  for  local  purposes.  The  method  of  taxation  in  this  State  has  been 
attacked,  the  system  of  taxation  has  been  attacked,  by  both  sides  of  the 
controversy ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion we  have  at  this  time;  that  system  can  only  be  changed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  proceed  at  this 
time  under  the  direction  and  mandate  of  the  constitution,  and  in  no 
other  way. 

The  public  utility  corporations,  banks  and  insurance  companies  com- 
plain of  the  proposed  tax — and,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  mention  corpora- 
tions in  any  way  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  them,  for  corporations  in 
this  State  are  just  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  as  the  interests 
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of  a  private  individual  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
(Applause.)  There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Anyone  who,  out 
of  a  spirit  of  revenge  or  for  other  reasons,  seeks  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  corporations,  does  a  thing  which  is  against 
the  best  good  of  the  State.  And  I  wish  also  to  say  that  any  individual 
or  any  aggregation  of  individuals  that  does  anything  attempting  to 
tear  down  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  their  govern- 
ment, does  just  as  bad  a  thing  as  if  he  tried  to  tear  down  the  confidence 
in  the  corporations  of  the  State.     (Applause.) 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  try  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  in  this 
State  between  corporations  and  general  tax  payers.  It  is  something 
that  has  come  up  every  two  years  before  the  Legislature,  and  in  every 
Legislature  since  1911,  commencing  with  1913,  action  has  been  taken 
upon  the  adjustment  of  rates  between  corporations  and  individuals, 
with  the  exception  of  1919,  and  at  that  time,  as  you  know,  the  war  had 
just  closed,  the  larger  corporations,  the  railroads,  express  companies, 
and  others,  were  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  United  States  Government  requested  of  the  Governor  and  of 
the  Legislature  at  that  time  that  they  take  no  action  regarding  corpora- 
tion tax  rates.  They  asked  that  no  legislation  be  passed  that  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  governmental  activities  along  that  line. 
And  because  of  that,  because  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Legislature,  repre- 
senting the  people  of  the  State,  the  corporation  rates  were  not  adjusted 
in  1919,  although  data  to  some  extent  had  been  gathered  looking  for- 
ward to  changes.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  request  came  some  time 
before  the  Legislature  met,  the  request  came  before  the  war  had  ended 
and  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  acquiesced  in  the  request  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  corporations  have  known  ever  since  1911  that  every  two  years 
the  consideration  of  their  rates  would  come  up.  They  have  made  state- 
ments at  this  time,  and  did  during  the  legislative  session,  to  the  effect 
that  they  did  not  know  anything  was  to  be  done  regarding  their  rates. 
They  stated  that  they  supposed  that  the  thing  would  go  along  as  it  had 
been  going,  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  present  their  case.  They 
stated  that  there  had  not  been  made  available  to  them  the  data  that  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  had,  and  that  the  committees  had.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  record  that  data  was  turned  over  to  representatives  of 
the  railroads,  who  at  the  hearing  seemed  to  have  represented  all  of  the 
public  utilities.  That  data  was  turned  over  to  their  representatives 
before  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  had  that  data.  So  they  were 
in  ample  possession  of  all  of  the  facts  and  figures  that  the  State  had, 
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he  State  presented  its  side  of  the  case  to  the  I^islative  CMmnit- 
Vhen  they  presented  their  case  before  the  joint  committees  of  the 
iture,  they  did  not  attack  the  figures  that  tlie  State  Board  of 
cation  had  presented;  they  couldn't  attack  them,  I  believe,  be- 
hose  figures  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  counties  and 
if  the  State,  and  could  not  be  controverted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
sor  Plehn,  who  represented  the  railroads  at  that  hearing,  ac- 
idged  to  me  in  correspondence,  before  the  meetings,  that  the 

of  the  Board  of  Equalization  were  substantially  correct, 
-e  then  remained  for  the  corporations  apparently  only  the  position 
le  method  used  in  determining  their  rates  was  not  a  proper 
1,  and  they  did  attack  that  method.  Professor  Plehn  attacked 
ethod.  They  tried  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  issue,  which 
1  equalization  of  the  rates  between  the  corporations  and  general 
ty  tax  payer.    When  they  had  presented  their  side  of  the  case, 

shown  from  records,  from  a  report  signed  by  Professor  Plehn 
E  and  signed  by  me,  given  to  the  Governor  in  1915  and  to  the 
iture,  that  the  method  which  was  pursued  at  this  session  of  the 
iture  was  identical  to  the  one  pursued  in  1915  under  similar 
lie  conditions.  When  it  was  proven  also  that  the  corporation 
mtatives  in  1915,  their  tax  experts  and  their  lawyers  agreed  to 
lethod,  the  joint  committees  of  the  Legislature  felt  that  if  the 
ds  and  other  public  utility  companies  had  no  further  figures 
guments  to  present,  that  their  case  was  lost.  Up  to  that  time 
■porations  were  represented,  properly,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
nve  committees,  in  hearings  before  the  Legislature,  After  that 
eeting  they  then  proceeded  to  lobby  the  members  of  the  Legis- 

apparently  abandoning  any  more  effort  toward  convincing  the 
ttees  that  they  had  a  just  case.  They  did  lobby  the  members  of 
gislature ;  you  have  heard  all  about  that,  I  will  not  go  into  detail 
ing  it.  And  they  were  able  to  confuse  enough  of  the  members 
Assembly  so  that  the  King  bill  was  not  passed  in  January.  Im- 
ely  they  started  out  to  confuse  the  public  in  regard  to  the  issue 

was  before  the  Legislature,  and  in  advertisements  throughout 

ate  they  put  out  statements  which  they  themselves  have  never 

ntiated. 

re  was  publicly  stated,  I  am  informed,  by  the  Tax  Payers*  Asso- 

of  the  State  of  California,  that  $3,000,000  could  be  saved  from 
idget  of  the  State.     At  that  particular  time  I  felt  that  it  was 

that  the  people  of  the  State  should  know  what  the  Tax  Payers* 
ation  was.    I  happen  to  know  how  it  was  formed,    Mr.  Geoi^ 
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G.  Tunnell,  tax  agent  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  came  to  California  in 
the  winter  of  1916  and  consulted  with  me  regarding  the  Tax  Payers' 
Association,  which  was  proper.  I  wished  nothing  further  to  do  with 
that  Tax  Payers'  Association,  so  far  as  being  connected  with  it,  when 
I  found  that  it  was  to  be  financed  by  the  corporations,  by  the  railroads 
principally.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  having  an  association,  but 
that  association,  the  California  Tax  Payers'  Association,  was  subse- 
quently developed  and  formed  through  the  instrtunentality  of  Mr.  Tun- 
nell and  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Clark,  who  sits  before  me  tonight,  from 
New  Mexico.  Mr.  Tunnell  and  Mr.  Clark,  one  from  Chicago  and  one 
from  New  Mexico,  in  1916,  proceeded  to  form  a  Tax  Payers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  people  of  California,  and  since  that  fact  was  made  known 
no  one  has  seen  the  Tax  Payers'  Association  connected  with  state- 
ments of  the  corporations.  Immediately  another  organization  was 
formed — if  it  hadn't  already  been  formed,  and  I  never  heard  of  it 
before — ^the  Tax  Investigation  and  Economy  League,  and  in  adver- 
tisements, page  and  two-page  advertisements  throughout  the  State,  or 
at  least  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  that  league,  purporting  to  be 
a  broad  organization  of  people  interested  in  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
stated  that  $15,000,000  could  be  saved  from  the  budget;  $3,000,000 
didn't  sound  large  enough.  And  the  State  Tax  Investigation  and 
Economy  League  was  signed  by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Qark,  President. 
There  was  nothing  on  it  to  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
railroads,  but  it  had  the  same  people  behind  it  and  the  same  money  and 
the  same  purpose.  And  they  made  the  gross  statement,  without  sub- 
stantiating it  in  any  particular,  to  the  people  of  this  State,  that  $15,- 
000,000  could  be  deducted  from  the  budget,  and  that  neither  an  ad 
valorem  tax  nor  a  tax  on  corporations  was  necessary.  Those  two 
organizations  have  been  challenged  from  one  part  of  this  State  to 
another,  to  produce  the  particular  dollar  that  they  would  deduct  from 
the  State  budget  which  was  recommended  to  the  Legislature,  and  to 
this  day  I  have  not  seen  their  reply.  If  they  can  deduct  any  dollar 
from  the  budget  and  not  destroy  any  purpose  which  the  people  of  this 
State  by  mandate  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  law  have  said  shall  be 
carried  out,  we  will  help  them  deduct  it.  It  is  up  to  them  to  produce 
the  figures. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  was  prepared  after 
six  months  of  close  study  by  the  budget  board,  consisting  of  John  S. 
Chambers,  State  Controller,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  foremost 
advocates  of  economy,  and  the  three  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control.    The  four  acted  as  a  budget  board  and  recommended  with 
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nous  vote  every  dollar  that  was  contained  in  that  budget.  What 
ley  deduct?    Maybe  they  can  suggest  some  deductions.     If  they 

is  due  the  people  of  this  State  that  they  denote  those  deductions, 
have  no  right,  neither  has  any  other  man  in  the  State,  or  any 
;ation  of  men  in  this  State,  to  set  forth  statements  of  immense 
s  that  can  be  had  and  not  substantiate  one  dollar  of  the  savings 
m  be  made.  We  are  waiting  for  them.  They  may  know  some- 
Tiore  about  that  budget  than  we  do ;  if  they  do,  we  want  to  know 
:hey  know.  For  four  year^,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  expert 
Hants  and  others  connected  with  the  Tax  Payers'  Association 
een  in  our  office  and  in  the  Controller's  office,  and  every  record  of 
dollar  expended  by  the  State  in  that  time  has  been  open  to  their 
ly.  In  all  of  that  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  desig- 
one  dollar  that  they  would  say  should  not  have  been  expended 
;  State.  If  there  is  any  mis-spending  of  money  in  this  State  it 
ae  the  people  and  the  Governor  of  tliis  State  that  they  make  that 
lent  at  once,  not  to  wait  four  or  three  or  two  or  one  year  to  make 
itement. 

:e  January  the  data  underlying  the  budget  recommendations  to  the 
ature  was  open  to  anyone's  inspection,  in  the  office  of  the  State 

of  Control,  Expert  accountants  and  others  representing  these 
its  have  gone  over  those  budget  materials.     If  there  are  any 

in  there  that  they  would  deduct,  it  is  their  right  and  their  duty 
forth  what  they  will  deduct.  We  do  not  say  that  there  can  be 
ings  made  in  our  State  government.  But  we  want  to  know  what 
vings  are.  Are  they  to  deduct  anything  from  the  schools,  from 
sane,  the  feeble  minded,  the  epileptic,  the  other  wards  of  the 
the  prisoners  and  the  dependent  children  of  the  State  ?  Are  they 
luct  anything  from  the  Railroad  Commission,  or  the  other  com- 
ns  in  the  State?  They  might  want  to  deduct  something  from 
lilroad  Commission,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  Railroad  Commis- 
ime  to  the  Board  of  Control  with  a  budget  of  something  over  a 
1  dollars,  and  that  was  cut  down  to  something  over  $800,000. 
an  be  cut  any  more,  let's  .lee  where  it  can  be  cut.  However,  I 
i  that  a  legislative  committee  not  long  ago  put  out  the  informa- 
lat  they  thought  that  the  State  Board  of  Control  or  the  budget 
had  reduced  the  Railroad  Commission  more  than  it  should  have 
:d  it.  They  thought  it  should  have  the  million  dollars  in  order 
perly  fix  the  values  of  public  service  corporations  in  this  State, 
t  rates  might  be  adjusted  and  probably  be  reduced.  The  corpo- 
5  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  charges  to  the  consumer  have 
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probably  reached  their  high  point.  Undoubtedly  they  would  wish  to 
destroy  any  legislation  or  any  activity  of  the  State  government  that 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  those  rates.    Maybe  not. 

Have  they  said  that  they  would  deduct  anything  from  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  that  protects  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen 
in  this  State  against  injury,  and  their  families  against  death?  I  haven't 
heard  them  say  anything  about  it.  Will  they  deduct  anjrthing  from  the 
Welfare  Commission  of  this  State,  who,  in  the  year  and  a  half  past 
saved  to  the  women  wage  earners  of  the  State  over  a  million  dollars 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  over  $30,000  ?  We  are  waiting  for  them 
to  designate  some  one  dollar  or  two  dollars  that  they  will  deduct  from 
any  of  those  commissions,  or  any  of  those  departments,  from  the 
schools,  or  from  the  eleemosynar\'  institutions  in  our  State. 

After  they  defeated  the  King  bill  in  the  Assembly,  as  I  said,  they 
started  out  to  confuse  the  public.  The  members  of  the  Legislature 
went  home  to  get  the  expression  of  you  people  as  to  what  they  should 
do  with  the  King  bill.  It  is  up  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  tell  their 
representatives  what  they  should  do. 

Economies  have  been  practiced  in  this  State  government;  I  can 
prove,  I  am  sure,  from  statistics  of  other  states,  economies  have  been 
practiced  in  California  that  have  not  been  practiced  in  any  State  in 
the  Union  that  I  know  of.  During  the  war  period  we  maintained  up- 
wards of  17,000  inmates  in  our  institutions,  and  10,000  children  in  their 
homes,  at  an  increase  of  13^  per  cent  over  normal  times.  No  family 
in  this  State,  no  other  institution  outside  of  State  institutions,  has  a 
record  like  that.  During  the  war  period  Professor  Jaffa  of  the  Uni- 
versity went  east  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  and  while  there,  at 
the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  he  visited  Eastern  institu- 
tions, and  Middle  West  institutions,  including  Federal  institutions,  and 
the  report  that  he  brought  back  was  that  California  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  that  he  had  visited  that  was  doing  as  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration asked  that  the  people  of  the  country  do  during  the  war  period. 
Our  institutions  observed  every  food  regulation  laid  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  believed  that  it  was  the  duty — not  the  privilege, 
but  the  duty — of  the  State  to  comply  with  those  regulations  as  rigidly 
as  if  we  were  a  private  family  attempting  to  carry  out  the  will  of  our 
country.  Thirteen  and  three-fourths  per  cent — and  that  was  done  by 
the  most  rigid  economy,  both  in  keeping  down  salaries  and  in  dis- 
allowing improvements  to  buildings  and  to  other  activities  of  the  State. 

I  want  to  know  where  the  State  of  California  has  mis-spent  any 
money  during  the  last  few  years.     They  have  attacked  our  payroll. 
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ire  willing  to  pnt  the  record  of  our  payn^  up  against  any  payn^ 
ly  corporation  in  this  State.  Let  them  produce  their  pa]m>ll5  and 
are  these  with  the  State  payroU.  Tbey  have  been  asked  to  do  this, 
hey  do  not  produce  the  payrolls.  We  advanced  salaries,  surely; 
'one  advanced  salaries.  We  are  pajring  as  high  as  $130  for  chefs 
ir  institutions,  coddi^  and  superintending  the  feeding  of  from 
to  2500  patients  and  other  wards.  I  was  talking  last  sum- 
wHh  a  gentleman  high  in  the  circles  of  corporation  employ- 
,  who  was  conqilaining  that  be  could  not  get  a  dief  for 
a  month  for  his  family.  We  are  payii^  nurses  in  our  insti- 
ls and  attendants  in  our  institutions  more  than  we  were  payit^. 
lave  raised  their  salaries  from  $50  up  as  high  as  $75  for  attendants, 
for  trained  nurses,  up  as  high  as  $85.  A  magnificent  salary! 
average  salary,  including  that  of  the  highest  paid  officers  of  the 
:,  is  $138  a  month  at  the  present  time ;  and  that  means  that  many, 
r  salaries  are  below  that.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the 
!  are  $5000  per  year  and  above;  74  per  cent  are  below  $150  per 
h.  We  have  asked  them  to  point  out  what  they  wonld  deduct, 
lave  asked  this  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
ty of  California,  Mr.  John  A.  Britton  and  others,  who  have  signed 
nents  saying  that  thb  State  was  not  carried  along  economically. 
'  came  to  the  State  Bu<^t  Board  and  asked  the  State  for  $15,- 
100  and  we  allowed  them  a  little  over  $9,000,000.  Are  they  willing 
It  the  tmiversity  some  more?  And  the  increase  in  the  university 
nore  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  institution  in  the  State  except 
ips  some  of  the  normal  schools,  where  salaries  were  lower  than 
!  paid  in  our  high  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  normal 
lis  were  turning  out  students  who  went  out  and  got  larger  salaries 
the  teachers  who  taught  them.  We  had  to  raise  their  salaries, 
re  will  they  make  their  deductions?  We  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
entlemen. 

le  main  question  presented  at  this  time  is  whether  or  not  the  rates 
)rporations  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  they  will  meet  a  like  burden 
X  with  the  general  property  tax  payer.  They  have  submitted  no 
M  as  yet,  destroying  or  contradicting  the  figures  of  the  State.  If 
will  give  to  the  State  the  figures,  and  the  only  figures,  which  can 
instrate  whether  or  not  they  are  being  unjustly  dealt  with,  we  can 
likely  determine  whether  or  not  their  taxes  are  too  high.  They 
us  to  go  back  and  take  the  1916  values ;  everyone  knows  that  that 
surd.  Let  them  give  us  their  present  property  values.  Let  them 
those  figures  over  to  the  State  for  examination  to  see  what  burden 
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of  tax  their  property  is  paying  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  value.  Until 
they  do  produce  such  figures  it  is  proper  and  just  to  suppose  that  they 
are  not  being  overtaxed. 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  banks.  The  corporations  advertised,  put 
forth  the  banks  as  an  argument,  that  the  rates  on  all  corporations  should 
not  be  advanced.  But  the  banks  came  along  and  admitted  that  their 
rates  should  be  advanced.  The  banks  and  the  insurance  companies  are 
the  only  ones  of  the  group  that  are  taxed  for  State  purposes,  that  have 
admitted  that  their  taxes  should  be  raised.  Let  the  other  gentlemen 
produce  the  facts  upon  which  these  determinations  can  be  made  without 
any  question,  and  then  we  will  see  how  the  burden  of  tax  compares 
between  the  general  tax  payer  and  the  corporation  on  the  basis  of  $100 
value.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  now  to  hear  something  from  the  other 
point  of  view.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  Creed,  President 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.    Mr.  Creed.    (Applause.) 
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Argument  Against  the  Bill 

ADDRESS  BY  WIGGINTON  E.  CREED 

Mr.  Creed  :  The  few  kind  words  which  Mr.  Seavey  has  said  tonight 
about  the  public  service  corporations  is  the  first  statement  in  this  tax 
controversy  which  I  have  heard  from  any  of  our  statesmen,  that  they 
understood  or  appreciated  the  public  service  companies,  those  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  industry  which  build  and  create  and  make  life 
easier.  As  a  whole,  our  statesmen  have  failed  to  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  public  service  corporations,  except  in  one  particular,  and  I  can 
make  that  particular  plain  to  you  by  telling  you  a  story  contained  in 
Wells's  book,  "The  Outline  of  History,"  which  Mr.  Coghlan  called 
to  my  attention  this  afternoon.  Faraday,  the  great  English  electrician, 
the  father  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  great  power  companies  of  this 
country,  was  visited  by  Gladstone  when  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  scientist  attempted  to  explain  to  Gladstone  a 
simple  apparatus  which  he  was  working  upon  and  hoped  to  develop. 
After  the  explanation,  Gladstone  said,  "Well,  after  all,  what  good  is  it?" 
Faraday  said,  "Well,  sir,  presently  you  may  tax  it."     (Laughter.) 

This  tax  controversy  is  a  pointed  illustration  of  what  Mr.  Wells,  on 
the  same  page,  calls  the  astounding  irrelevancy  of  our  political  life  to 
the  realities  that  rise  about  it.  The  attitude  of  the  administration  has 
caused  me  time  and  again  to  reflect  that  the  value  of  the  public  service 
rendered  by  our  public  servants  depends  almost  altogether  upon  their 
attitude  toward  their  responsibilities,  and  not  so  much  upon  what  they 
do.  In  this  controversy  the  attitude  of  our  State  administration  has 
been  to  win — not  to  inform,  but  to  win — and  I  have  yet  to  find  in  any 
of  the  speeches,  in  any  of  the  addresses,  a  clear,  calm  exposition  of 
the  real  issue  in  this  tax  controversy. 

Mr.  Seavey  tonight  has  appealed  to  yonr  prejudices  with  his  story  of 
the  Tax  League — and,  by  the  way,  let  me  say  parenthetically  that  nu- 
merous other  gentlemen  and  I  signed  a  letter  which  was  published  in 
the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  we  had  associated  ourselves  in  that 
league  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  raid  upon  our  customers  and  our 
stockholders,  as  it  was  our  duty  to  do.  Mr.  Seavey  has  appealed  to 
your  prejudices  regarding  the  tax  league,  he  has  appealed  to  your 
prejudices  regarding  the  effect  of  economy.  But  I  test  his  speech  by 
asking  you,  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  issue,  if  you 
know  now  any  more  about  the  real  issue  than  you  did  before  he  talked. 
(Laughter.) 

I  have  come  here  to  attempt  a  real  exposition,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Seavey,  that  you  have  now  changed  the  cry  with 
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which  this  campaign  began,  when  the  cry  was,  "It  is  the  corporations 
or  the  people,"  and  the  Governor  attitudinized,  and  said,  "I  am  for  the 
people,"  when  the  cry  was,  "Shall  the  corporations  rule?"  And  the 
administration  answered,  "By  all  means,  no."  That  is  not  the  issue. 
This  tax  controversy  is  not  a  personal  quarrel,  nor  is  it  a  political  issue. 
It  is  a  great  economic  question.  Its  determination  affects  the  future 
of  this  commonwealth,  affects  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
State,  and  out  of  the  controversy  will  come  the  determination  of  a  great 
State's  policy — either  the  policy  of  a  square  deal  and  frankness  in 
taxation  matters,  or  a  policy  of  political  buncombe  in  taxation  matters. 
Now,  I  proceed  with  my  exposition. 

There  are  two  issues  in  this  controversy:  first,  the  issue  as  to  the 
equity,  which  means  the  equalization  of  these  taxes;  and  second,  the 
issue  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  taxes,  which  involves  the  question  of 
economy.  We  have  demanded  of  the  Legislature  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  economy,  and  if  I  have  time  I  will  discuss  it.  But  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  diverted  from  this  exposition  of  the  equities  involved. 

The  issue  as  to  the  equity  arises  because  of  the  failure,  neglect,  and 
refusal  of  the  State's  representatives  to  relate  in  any  way  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  public  service  companies  to  the  values  of  their  properties, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Seavey  formula  which  arbitrarily 
imposed  an  increase  in  taxes  on  the  properties  of  these  public  service 
companies.  There  can  be  no  tax  rate  until  the  taxes  paid  in  dollars  are 
related  to  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  the  taxes  are  levied.  In 
other  words,  the  position  of  the  utilities  is  that  the  taxes  on  their 
property  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  basis  as  the  taxes  on  property  at 
large  or  local  property,  and  that  they  must  know  the  amount  of  dollars 
in  taxes  extracted  by  the  State — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — from 
each  $100  of  taxable  value. 

Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  old  tax  system  in  the  State.  Under  that 
old  system,  every  class  of  property  in  the  State  was  assessed  and  taxed 
for  all  purposes,  county,  state  and  municipal  purposes,  and  you  found 
on  your  tax  bills  the  State  tax,  the  county  tax,  and  the  city  tax  when 
the  property  was  in  a  city.  Inevitably  inequalities  arose,  so  a  State 
Board  of  Equalization  functioned  and  local  boards  of  equalization  also 
functioned.  The  business  of  these  local  boards  was  to  equalize  indi- 
vidual assessments  or  an  entire  assessment  roll.  If  Smith's  property 
was  assessed  in  the  county  at  SO  per  cent  of  its  actual  value,  and  Jones's 
at  75  per  cent,  the  county  board  of  equalization  equalized  these  assess- 
ments and  lowered  the  one  or  raised  the  other,  so  that  they  were  upon 
an  equal  basis.    Sometimes  the  entire  roll  was  equalized.    The  State 
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Board  of  Equalization  was  created  to  equalize  between  counties.  If 
Los  Angeles  County  assessed  its  property  as  a  whcde  at  one-third  of  its 
actual  cash  value,  and  Alameda  County  at  50  per  cent,  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  functioned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  assessments 
to  a  level  in  order  that  the  contribution  of  all  property  owners  to  the 
State  government  would  be  on  an  equal  basis.  In  other  words,  these 
boards  existed  in  order  that  each  property  owner  in  the  State  might 
know  that  there  had  been  a  determination  that  the  amount  of  money 
he  paid  in  taxes  out  of  each  $100  of  taxable  value  was  the  same  as  the 
amount  every  other  man  paid.  The  change  in  our  tax  system  which 
came  about  in  1911,  as  the  result  of  the  fall  election  of  1910,  accom- 
plished, as  Mr.  Seavey  said,  a  complete  separation  of  local  and  State 
taxation.  The  cities  and  counties  were  allowed  to  tax  all  property, 
except  the  property  reserved  to  the  State.  The  property  reserved  to 
the  State  was  the  properties  of  the  public  utilities,  except  water  com- 
panies, the  premiums  of  insurance  companies,  the  shares  of  stock  of 
banks,  and  the  general  corporate  franchises. 

The  law  of  this  State  is  that  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  shall 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  and  the  amendment  to  our  consti- 
tution which  brought  about  the  separation  of  State  and  local  taxation 
expressly  recognized  that  fact.  The  constitutional  amendment  did  not 
levy  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  the  corporations,  nor  upon  their  incomes, 
nor  upon  their  revenues,  but  it  expressly  provided  that  the  public  service 
companies  should  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  on  their  properties 
equivalent  to  the  percentages  of  their  gross  incomes  originally  named  in 
the  constitution  or  thereafter  fixed  by  the  Legislature.  And,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  every  revenue  bill  that  has  been  passed  since  the  amendment 
recognizes  that  same  point.  The  King  bill  itself  reads  that  the  public 
service  companies  shall  pay  a  tax  on  their  property  measured  by  the 
percentages  therein  fixed  on  their  gross  revenues.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  dispute  as  to  that  point,  and  there  can't  be  any;  it 
is  elementary  and  every  one  will  accept  the  proposition  that  the  tax  is 
a  property  tax,  but  there  has  been  a  dispute  about  equalization.  This 
dispute,  however,  does  not  raise  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  for 
equalization.  The  Governor  himself,  in  his  letter  with  which  he  origi- 
nated his  campaign,  said :  ''It  always  has  been  and  always  and  must  be 
the  established  principle  of  this  taxation  system  or  any  taxation  system, 
that  the  public  utilities,  the  banks,  and  the  insurance  companies  shall 
pay  taxes  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  general  property  owners." 

Now,  while  Mr.  Seavey  and  the  State  authorities  agree  with  the 
Governor,  their  attitude  suggests  what  Mark  Twain  said  about  the 
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weather.  They  talk  about  equalization  but  they  do  nothing.  Let  me 
make  the  point  of  equalization  as  clear  to  you  as  I  can.  The  purpose 
of  equalization  is  to  cause  the  tax  burden  to  bear  down  equally  and 
uniformly  upon  all  property  taxed.  The  process  functions  so  that  the  tax- 
ing power  may  take  away  or  extract  from  each  $100  of  value  of  the  pub- 
lic service  property  the  same  amount  in  dollars  which  it  takes  from  the 
average  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  all  private  citizens.  The  situ- 
ation ought  to  be  illustrated  to  make  it  clear  to  you:  Suppose  we 
have  on  one  comer  of  the  street  a  grocery  store  of  a  value  of  $10,000 ; 
on  the  other  comer  a  drug  store,  which  I  will  now  create  into  a  public 
utility,  because  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the  public  health.  (Laughter.) 
The  drug  store  property  is  also  worth  $10,000.  The  grocery  store  is 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  $1,  and  it  therefore  pays  a  tax  of  $100;  the  public 
utility  drug  store,  worth  $10,000,  is  taxed  10  per  cent  upon  its  gross 
revenue,  and  its  gross  revenue  in  1916,  we  will  say,  was  $1000;  hence, 
the  drug  store  then  paid  $100  in  taxes.  Now,  let  us  see  if  the  tax  is 
equal.  One  hundred  dollars  produced  by  10  per  cent  on  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  a  thousand  dollars  is  $1  on  each  $100  of  valuation  for  the  drug 
store.  We  go  over  to  the  grocery  store  and  find  the  same  condition. 
One  dollar  out  of  every  $100  of  value  has  been  extracted  from  the 
grocery  store  as  taxes.  Let  us  go  forward  now  to  1920.  Inflation  has 
taken  place.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  drug  store  has  risen  to  $2000, 
its  net  profits  have  remained  the  same,  or  have  decreased,  but  its  gross 
revenue  is  $2000;  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  gross  revenue  is  unchanged, 
the  amount  of  taxes  has  grown  to  $200;  amount  of  money  per  $100 
dollars  of  value  taken  for  taxes  is  now  $2.  With  respect  to  the  grocery 
store,  the  tax  rate  has  increased  35  per  cent,  making  a  $1.35  tax  rate; 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  grocery  store,  $135 ;  amount  extracted  from 
each  $100  of  value  of  the  grocery  store,  $1.35.  What  the  King  bill 
does,  and  what  my  friend  Mr.  Seavey  has  been  defending  here,  is  a 
scheme  to  add  35  per  cent  to  the  10  per  cent  percentage  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  drug  store,  and  he  calls  it  equalization.  That  is  the  King 
bill,  that  is  what  the  Board  of  Equalization  proposes,  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  step  further,  and  make  the  drug  store  a  little  more 
like  a  railroad ;  gross  revenue,  $2000 ;  but  due  to  the  economic  factors 
at  play  in  the  four  years  from  1916  to  1920,  the  dmg  store  has  given  up 
a  part  of  its  property,  just  as  the  railroads  took  up  rails  and  scrapped 
rolling  stock.  The  dmg  store  is  doing  business  in  1920  on  two-thirds 
of  the  property  it  used  in  1916,  but  its  gross  revenue  is  $2000,  its  net 
revenue  has  decreased  by  nearly  one-half,  and  10  per  cent  of  its  gross) 
revenue  is  $200.    The  grocery  store  is  still  paying  $1.35  per  $100  of 
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value,  yet  under  that  King  bill  the  drug  store  is  asked  to  add  a  35  per 
cent  increase  to  the  percentage  of  its  gross  revenues  taken  for  taxes. 
The  vice  in  the  proposal  is  that  the  percentages  of  gross  named  in  the 
constitution  are  not  tax  rates.  A  tax  rate  must  be  related  to  value. 
The  percentages  are  designed  to  produce  the  amount  of  taxes  in  dollars, 
and  when  those  taxes  in  dollars  are  produced  you  can  get  the  tax  rate 
only  by  relating  those  dollars  to  the  taxable  value  of  the  properties 
against  which  they  are  levied. 

The  principle  of  relating  taxes  to  values  has  been  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed by  this  State  consistently  since  Constitutional  Amendment  Num- 
ber One,  which  changed  our  tax  system,  went  into  effect.  First,  the 
framers  of  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  and  determined  the  rate  of  taxes,  the  number  of  dollars 
per  hundred  dollars  of  value,  which  was  extracted  from  general  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  said  it  was  one  dollar.  They  then  fixed  in  the  original 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  percentages  which  were  believed  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  dollar  rate  on  general  property,  percentages  which 
they  thought  would  produce  a  revenue  from  the  public  service  corpo- 
rations as  taxes  which  would  be  just  what  their  property  would  pay  if 
it  had  been  taxed  at  a  dollar  for  each  $100  of  value.  What  then  hap- 
pened? The  Legislature  of  1911  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization to  proceed  and  determine  for  the  future  the  question  of  the 
equalization  of  taxes  between  public  service  and  general  property.  That 
board  made  a  very  exhaustive  report  at  considerable  cost,  published 
the  report  and  presented  it  to  the  1913  Legislature.  In  that  report  the 
Board  of  Equalization  recognized  the  very  points  I  have  been  con- 
tending for.  They  said,  "In  order  to  compare  the  burden  of  the  taxes 
on  the  corporations  with  the  burden  of  the  taxes  on  the  property  taxed 
for  local  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  corporation  taxes  to  an 
ad  valorem  basis.  Tlius,  the  tax  on  the  railroads  and  street  railways 
is  4  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  To  compare  this  with  the  taxes  on 
the  lands  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  ratio  the  taxes 
of  the  corporations  bear  to  the  value  of  the  operative  property  used 
and  taxed  in  this  manner." 

There  is  your  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  my  pew,  preaching  my 
faith.  To  continue  the  quotation :  "As  the  State  taxes  on  banks  and  on 
franchises  are  direct  ad  valorem  taxes,  no  such  computation  is  neces- 
sary in  these  two  cases ;  but  for  the  railroads,  street  railways,  gas  and 
electric  companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  car  companies, 
and  express  companies,  the  State  taxes  are  all  computed  on  the  basis 
of  gross  receipts,  and  hence,  for  comparison,  must  be  reduced  to  a  ratio 
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to  some  valuation  of  the  property  used."  The  board  made  a  valuation 
of  the  public  service  property  and  that  valuation  was  used  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1913  to  increase  the  percentages  paid  by  most  of  the  com- 
panies, the  railroads  from  4  per  cent  to  4^  per  cent,  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

Now,  what  was  the  next  step?  The  Legislature  of  1915  met  and 
found  there  had  been  no  investigation,  no  determination  by  the  State 
since  1912,  as  to  what  the  value  of  the  public  utilities'  properties  was, 
but  conditions  had  been  normal  in  the  meantime,  the  ratio  of  operating 
expenses  to  gross  revenue  had  remained  about  stationary.  The  State 
needed  more  money,  but  there  was  no  time  for  an  equalization  investi- 
gation. A  conference  was  therefore  called  between  the  utilities  and  the 
State  administration,  and  Mr.  Seavey  represented  the  State  administra- 
tion in  that  conference.  Mr.  Justice  Warren  Olney,  then  attorney  for 
the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  took  an  active  part  in  that  conference, 
and  a  compromise  was  made  to  the  effect  that  a  rough  judgment  indi- 
cated that  to  raise  the  percentages  on  gross  proportionately  with  the 
increase  in  taxes  on  property  at  large  since  1911  would  produce  a  sub- 
stantially accurate  result,  but  the  utilities  did  not  accept  that  principle 
as  a  just  or  accurate  principle.  Mr.  Olney  drew  up  a  "Summation  of 
Results"  in  which  this  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  after  the 
compromise  was  written  down :  "The  representatives  above  named  of 
the  railroad  companies  desire  that  it  be  understood  that  their  agreement 
upon  the  above  is  not  made  because  in  their  opinion  the  rate  of  4.75 
per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings  was  in  fact  not  in  excess  of  the  rate 
of  taxes  on  property  at  large.  They  recognize,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time,  for  want  of  data  and  lack  of  time  to  get 
data,  to  determine  with  complete  accuracy  what  the  actual  proportion 
is  between  the  rate  of  taxation  on  railroad  corporations  and  on  prop- 
erty at  large,  and  by  reason  of  this  they  join  in  the  above  agreement." 
Any  acceptance  there  of  a  principle  ?  To  continue :  "They  would  urge 
that  before  the  session  of  the  Legislature  two  years  next,  the  State  make 
efforts  to  get  reliable  data  so  that  the  true  proportion  may  be  known 
with  as  complete  accuracy  as  possible." 

What  happened?  The  Legislature  of  1915,  recognizing  that  as  a 
compromise,  and  as  not  determinative  of  an3rthing,  created  a  tax  com- 
mission, which  spent  $80,000  in  doing  its  work — ^it  may  have  been 
$75,000,  but  it  was  so  near  $80,000  that  I  am  going  to  say  $80,000. 

Mr.  Seavey:    $65,000. 

Mr.  Creed  :  Well,  what  is  a  few  thousand  dollars  these  days  ?  This 
tax  commission  is  known  as  the  1916  Tax  Commission.    It  made  a  very 
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exhaustive  and  able  investigation  and  reported  thereon  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1917.  In  its  report  to  the  Legislature  the  commission  said: 
"The  work  of  most  immediate  importance  undertaken  by  the  investi- 
gation was  that  of  determining  the  relative  burden  of  property  taxed 
locally  and  property  of  public  utilities  separated  for  State  taxation. 
The  methods  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  two  classes  of  property,  that 
upon  general  property,  by  the  application  of  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and 
that  upon  public  service  utilities  by  a  rate  upon  gross  receipts,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  a  complete  study  be  made  of  the  actual  taxable  values 
underlying  both  classes  of  property.  In  another  part  of  this  report  we 
present  the  valuations  placed  upon  public  utility  corporations  through 
the  stock  and  bond  method  of  valuation,  showing  the  average  burden  of 
the  State  tax  on  each  $100  of  actual  value  of  such  corporations."  Do 
you  recognize  that  language,  Mr.  Seavey?  You  were  the  cook,  the 
crew  and  the  captain  of  the  Tax  Commission.  That  is  your  language, 
your  finding,  for  the  great  State  of  California  for  which  it  paid 
$65,000.    If  you  were  right  then,  you  are  wrong  now. 

Mr.  Seavey  :    That  wasn't  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Creed  :  Now,  then,  let  us  get  along.  The  Legislature  of  1^17 
received  the  Seavey  Tax  Commission  report  and  made  some  slight 
changes  in  the  corporations'  percentages  pursuant  to  the  findings  of 
that  report.  The  railroads  were  raised  a  half  of  1  per  cent,  the  car 
companies  were  raised  a  little,  and  so  on.  The  corporations  accepted 
these  revisions.  Then  we  come  to  the  Legislature  of  1919,  when 
Mr.  Seavey  says  no  raise  was  made  in  the  corporation  percentages 
for  patriotic  reasons. 

What  happened  at  that  1919  legislative  session  was  just  this :  The 
State  of  California,  as  per  its  four-year  custom,  was  caught  without  any 
information  at  all.  The  State's  fiscal  officers  hadn't  done  a  thing,  not  a 
thing — well,  that  is  a  little  strong — they  had  some  data,  but  they  didn't 
have  any  data  that  would  show  anything  or  prove  anything.  (Laughter.) 
The  public  service  companies  went  to  Sacramento  and  made  a  showing 
that  the  burden  of  their  taxation  was  at  least  equal  to  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  general  property.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  ask  any  favors  in  regard  to  railroad  taxes.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  said  in  effect — and  in  a  polite  way — "If  you  levy 
any  additional  taxes  on  the  railroads,  they  will  be  overtaxed,  and  the 
railroads  won't  pay  any  taxes."  There  are  the  facts.  The  State's 
fiscal  officers  were  afraid  to  add  a  cent  to  the  railroad  taxes;  if  they 
had,  they  wouldn't  have  got  any  taxes  at  all  from  the  railroads,  and 
they  knew  it,  because  the  Federal  Government  was  supreme.    There 
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was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  1919  Legislature  at  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  secure  the  information  necessary  for  equalization,  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  117  was  passed.  That  resolution  recited 
the  necessity  of  securing  the  information  which  had  not  been  obtained 
and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  a  complete  - 
investigation  and  report  on  taxation  and,  among  other  things,  "par- 
ticularly to  investigate  as  to  the  burden  between  general  property  and 
corporation  property."  In  the  same  resolution  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion was  asked  to  collect  data  as  to  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  true  value, 
and  to  give  the  committee  any  information  it  needed,  in  order  that  it 
might  determine  the  true  relation  between  the  burden  of  taxes  on 
corporate  property  and  local  property.  Senator  King  was  appointed 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

Now,  what  happened?  The  King  committee  ran  true  to  form.  It 
didn't  do  a  blessed  thing,  my  friends,  except  to  make  a  report ;  and  if 
my  son,  who  is  sixteen  years  old,  couldn't  make  a  more  illuminating 
and  consequential  report  than  theirs,  I  would  feel  I  had  to  support  him 
for  the  rest  of  my  days.  (Laughter.)  I  have  the  King  committee 
report  right  here.  The  original  report,  consists  of  a  page  and  a  half,  - 
and  in  that  report,  after  admitting  that  nothing  had  been  done,  the 
committee  said,  "Your  committee  would  earnestly  recommend,  however, 
that  the  Legislature  take  the  necessary  action  by  making  an  appropria- 
tion therefor  for  a  detailed  investigation  the  coming  biennial  of  the 
ratio  of  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  public  service  corporations 
for  State  purposes,  to  that  of  the  individual  tax  payer  for  county  and 
municipal  support,  and  indeed,  such  a  continuing  policy  would  be  in- 
valuable, giving  the  State  fiscal  officers  at  all  times  the  data  upon  which 
to  base  their  calculations,  and  providing  each  succeeding  Legislature 
with  the  information  upon  which  it  could  fix  rates  of  taxation  in  justice 
to  all  concerned."  I  don't  know  what  happened,  maybe  a  roar  went 
up  because  they  were  told  to  do  certain  things  and  hadn't  done  them. 
At  any  rate  a  supplemental  report  was  filed,  just  four  or  five  pages,  • 
and  in  that  there  were  copied  comments  from  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation's reports.  Any  clerk  in  my  office  who  has  only  been  there  a 
week  and  is  just  out  of  college,  could  get  as  good  a  selection  of  quota- 
tions from  the  National  Tax  Association  reports.  The  lamentable  fact 
is  that  the  King  committee  failed  to  do  what  it  was  asked  to  do.  The 
utilities  of  this  State  pursued  the  King  committee  to  persuade  it  to  have 
a  hearing  and  get  the  facts  essential  to  equalization;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  thing  perfectly  clear.  Professor  Plehn,  representing  the  rail-  * 
roads,  wrote  to  Senator  King  and  said,  in  substance,  "We  have  the 
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data,  we  want  to  present  it  to  you ;  all  our  records  are  at  your  disposaL 
Please  let  us  come  and  show  you  what  the  situation  is."  What  did 
Senator  King,  the  chairman  of  this  committee  that  made  this  wonderful 
report,  say?  He  replied  by  letter:  "The  Revenue  and  Taxation  Com- 
mittee of  the  coming  session  should  be  very  greatly  interested  in  your 
data  and  your  conclusions.  The  personnel  of  these  committees,  we  do 
not  know.  My  holdover  committee  took  rather  a  different  slant  of 
the  subject,  and  will  largely  content  itself  with  a  statement  of  the 
present  situation  as  they  see  it,  and  a  statement  of  possible  sources  of 
revenues  and  suggested  economies." 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  This  committee,  appointed  two 
years  ago  to  get  certain  necessary  data,  told  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  corporations  trying  to  give  the  committee  the  information,  that 
the  committee  had  taken  a  different  slant,  and  did  not  want  the  infor- 
mation. We  have  now  seen  the  failure  of  the  King  committee.  Let  us 
follow  events  a  little  further : 

The  1921  Legislature  met.  No  information  had  been  secured  by 
the  State  at  the  time  the  Legislature  met,  as  to  the  relative  burden  of 
taxation,  or  the  relation  between  values  of  public  service  property  and 
general  property,  and  though  the  utilities  had  pursued  the  King  com- 
mittee, they  never  got  a  hearing  with  that  committee,  which  was  to 
function  during  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  1919 
Legislature  and  the  convening  of  the  1921  Legislature.  No  deficit  in 
sight;  a  big  surplus,  over  $6,000,000;  an  estimate  by  many  of  us  that 
the  State's  revenues  would  be  $70,000,000,  and  no  deficit.  And  then 
what  happened?  Let  me  point  out  the  sequence  of  events.  Item  one: 
The  budget,  the  $81,000,000  budget,  appeared  January  3rd,  in  which, 
after  taking  care  of  $18,000,000  voted  by  the  people,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  budget  of  one-third  over  the  budget  of  1919.  The 
budget  of  1919  was  $47,000,000.  The  present  budget  adds  one-third  to 
this,  $16,000,000,  and  also  the  $18,000,000  voted  at  the  November  elec- 
tions, thus  making  the  total  of  $81,000,000. 

Item  two:  The  Governor's  message,  January  4th.  The  Governor 
there  says,  "The  State  Board  of  Control  is  now  estimating  the  relative 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  private  tax  payers  and  by  those  public 
utility  corporations  from  which  the  State  derives  its  income,  and  T  am 
advised  that  the  figures  indicate  that  an  additional  tax  can  be  imposed 
upon  the  public  ser\'ice  corporations,  which  would  not  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  common  tax  paid  by  all.  In  any  event,  though,  more 
than  $17,000,000  of  additional  revenue  must  be  found  somewhere,  even 
if  it  comes  to  the  necessity  of  imposing  an  ad  valorem  tax." 
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What  was  the  Board  of  Control  using  as  its  data  to  determine  the 
relative  burden  of  taxation  ?  Neither  the  Board  of  Control  nor  the  Board 
of  Equalization  possesses  any  data  as  to  present  value  of  utility  prop- 
erty. The  next  event  after  the  Governor's  message  was  the  report 
of  the  King  committee ;  and  the  supplemental  report  contains  a  delight- 
ful comment.  It  says,  "In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  burden  of  State  taxation  be  felt  to  some  exent 
directly  by  the  people.  It  is  apparent  that  the  people  do  not  feel 
directly  the  present  tax,  although  they  do  in  the  last  analysis.  Neither 
do  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  feel  and  reflect  as  great  a 
responsibility  for  economy  as  probably  would  result  if  some  portion  of 
the  State  taxes  were  placed  upon  them  directly."  The  King  committee 
report  came  out  around  the  6th  of  January.  Between  that  date  and  the 
11th  of  January,  the  Governor  made  a  decision  on  the  compound 
dilemma  that  confronted  him.  Item  one :  Cut  the  budget.  Item  two : 
Tax  the  corporations.  Item  three:  Find  new  sources  of  revenue. 
Item  four:  Levy  an  ad  valorem  tax.  Somewhere  between  the  6tli 
and  the  11th  of  January  the  decision  was  made  that  the  corporations 
were  to  stand  the  burden.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  asked 
to  present  a  formula  whereby  a  justification  for  taxation  of  the  corpo- 
rations could  be  made,  and  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  came  back 
on  January  11th  with  a  letter  to  the  Governor  in  which  they  said,  "As 
directed,"  we  have  done  thus  and  so.    Let  me  tell  you  what  they  did : 

They  took  the  1920  assessment  roll  of  property  at  large,  local  prop- 
erty, and  they  applied  to  it  the  tax  rates  of  1916.  That  multiplication 
produced  $107,000,000,  and  said  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  the 
people  paid  in  1920,  not  $107,000,000,  but  $144,000,000,  hence  they 
have  paid  increased  taxes  represented  by  the  difference  between  $107,- 
000,000  and  $144,000,000;  the  tax  rate  in  1916  was  $1.20,  hence  to  get 
the  present  rate  we  solve  this  proportion:  $107,000,000  is  to  $144,- 
000,000  as  $1.20  is  to  the  rate  required;  multiply  the  second  and  third 
terms  and  divide  by  the  first,  and  you  get  $1,632,  this  wholly  mystic 
rate.  That  is  exactly  the  way  this  rate  was  obtained.  Now,  do  a  little 
figuring  and  you  will  find  that  1.632  is  approximately  35  per  cent 
greater  than  1.20,  and  this  is  the  way  the  formula  operated:  Private 
property  taxes  have  increased  35  per  cent,  hence  the  drug  store  per- 
centage of  10  per  cent  must  be  increased  35  per  cent  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done,  and  the  corporations  be  compelled  to  pay  their 
share  of  taxes.  The  missing  factor  in  the  Seavey  formula  is  the  value 
of  the  public  utility  properties ;  and,  gentlemen,  the  formula  is  a  bird, 
as  you  will  appreciate  if  you  study  it  as  we  have  studied  it  (laughter) — 
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perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought  not  to  use  such  a  phrase  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Club,  but  there  is  no  other  word  that  descrit>es  the  formula 
so  well  as  the  word  "bird." 

Mr.  Seavey  :    I  will  remove  all  restrictions  on  you ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Creed  :  Well,  my  time  is  nearly  up.  The  missing  factor  in  the 
formula  is  the  value,  the  taxable  value  of  the  public  utilities. 

Think  of  that  illustration  of  the  grocery  store  and  the  drug  store,  and 
you  will  understand  just  the  way  this  formula  operates,  and  yet  they 
call  the  process  equalization.  Now,  then  what  is  the  next  event  in 
this  story? 

January  14th,  the  King  bill  was  introduced  making  a  35  per  cent 
horizontal  increase  in  the  percentages  of  the  gross  revenues  of  the 
corporations.  These  percentages  my  friends  Mr.  Seavey  and  the  Gov- 
ernor continually  refer  to  as  the  tax  rates ;  they  are  not  the  tax  rates 
at  all,  they  are  the  means  of  computing  a  tax  in  dollars.  These  so- 
called  rates  are  simply  percentages  of  gross  revenues ;  the  corporation 
tax  rate  is  found  in  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  taxable  value.  The 
King  bill  went  in.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  January  all  the 
public  service  companies,  except  the  insurance  companies  and  the  banks, 
were  summoned  to  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Revenue  and 
Taxation.  That  hearing  may  have  been  five  hours,  but  I  think  it  was 
four  hours,  and  the  committee  attempted  to  hear  all  the  evidence  in 
that  time.  It  is  the  only  hearing  the  public  utilities  did  have,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  committee,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  that  the 
problem  was  too  complicated  for  them;  that  Mr.  Seavey  said  this 
thii^  was  all  right ;  they  were  going  to  take  it,  and  the  administration 
wanted  it  anyhow. 

The  following  week  one  night  was  given  to  the  banks  and  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  same  attitude  was  evident.  One  of  the  men 
on  the  committee  said,  "Well,  I  have  stood  all  I  can  stand  today.  I 
don't  get  it,  I  don't  understand  it."  (Laughter.)  I  hope  you  got  it 
from  me,  I  tried  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  situation.  To  attempt 
in  one  night  at  a  four  or  five  hour  session  to  determine  the  question  of 
the  relative  tax  burdens  of  our  great  railroad  systems,  our  great  power 
companies,  and  our  telephone  companies  and  the  general  property,  with 
the  State  unpossessed  of  any  data  except  the  data  of  1916  and  this 
wonderful,  mystic  formula,  is  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

There  must  be  some  questions  that  have  arisen  in  your  minds.  For 
example,  did  the  King  committee  fail  to  function  because  the  economic 
conditions  of  today  and  the  last  four  years  indicate  that  any  determina- 
tion of  the  values  of  the  public  service  properties  would  show  that  they 
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were  paying  their  full  share  of  taxes  ?  Did  the  administration  say  that 
the  corporations  must  pay  because  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  easy 
way  out?  Did  the  administration  think  that  with  the  administration 
pack  in  full  cry,  "the  corporations  are  attempting  to  run  the  govern- 
ment," the  men  who  are  responsible  to  the  stockholders  and  customers 
of  the  public  service  corporations  would  like  bloodless  curs  run  to  a 
comer  and  there  await  their  fate?  I  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  the 
public  service  industry  is  as  cleanly  conducted  and  as  decently  con- 
ducted a  business  as  there  is  in  the  State  of  California,  and  I  stand 
in  that  industry  for  frankness  with  the  public  and  for  a  policy  of  repell- 
ing slanders.  The  industry  does  not  seek  to  control  government  but  to 
serve  the  people  and  the  State. 

Another  question  which  must  have  come  into  your  minds  is  the 
question  of  what  this  mystic  formula  does  to  the  corporations.  My 
time  is  up,  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Seavey:    Take  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Creed:  All  right,  I  will  take  five  minutes.  Now,  what  does 
the  formula  do  to  the  corporations?  The  gross  receipts  of  the  light, 
heat  and  power  companies  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  were 
a  little  over  $82,000,000;  multiply  that  sum  by  7.55  per  cent,  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  fixed  in  the  King  bill,  and  there  is  produced  a 
revenue  in  taxes  of  $6,235,000.  Capitalize  those  taxes  at  1.63,  the  rate 
derived  by  the  mystic  Seavey  formula,  and  the  resulting  taxable  value 
for  light,  heat  and  power  companies  is  $158,000,000  greater  than  the 
Seavey  valuation  of  four  years  ago.  There  has  not  been  any  such 
increase  in  value  in  four  years.  Take  the  total  public  utility  taxes; 
the  total  public  utility  taxes  at  the  proposed  rates  will  be  $24,000;000 ; 
if  you  capitalize  that  at  this  mystic  rate  of  1.63  it  will  indicate  a  value 
of  $1,486,000,000,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Seavey's  value  of  $820,000,000 
in  1916.  Mr.  Seavey's  formula  thus  indicates  an  increase  in  value  of 
nearly  $700,000,000.  The  value  of  the  utilities  of  this  State  as  a  whole 
has  not  increased  $700,000,000  or  an)rthing  like  it.  The  railroads  have 
torn  up  more  track  than  they  have  laid,  they  have  scrapped  more  cars 
than  they  have  built.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now 
committed  to  give  them  $600,000,000  to  restore  the  values  which  they 
lost  through  Government  operation.  And  yet  this  formula  can  only 
be  just,  if  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  $700,000,000  in  public 
utility  values  in  the  last  four  years.  Consider  the  light,  heat,  and  power 
companies  from  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax  in  1911  down  to 
1921.  Their  taxes  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  36  per  cent  per  year, 
and  in  the  last  four  years  have  increased  68  per  cent.    The  average 
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increase  for  the  period,  1911  to  1921,  for  general  property,  was  about 
19  per  cent  per  annum.  If  this  new  tax  bill  is  passed  it  will  mean  an 
increase  in  the  taxes  of  the  light,  heat  and  power  companies  of  about 
185  per  cent  over  the  1916  taxes,  and  an  increase  for  the  railroads  of 
about  173  per  cent  over  1916  taxes. 

Now,  just  two  minutes  about  economy.  The  question  of  economy  is  a 
question  of  point  of  view.  I  am  unable  to  see  why  anyone  should  have 
been  particularly  disturbed  about  economy  in  this  State,  because  the 
Governor  made  a  campaign  two  years  ago  in  which  he  said  awful  things 
about  extravagance.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  and  said, 
"Stop  the  duplications."  He  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  situ- 
ation and  recommend  economies,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Governor  was  going  to  stand  for  the  strictest  economy.  There 
was  no  basis  for  anticipating  a  one-third  increase  in  the  budget  over  and 
above  what  the  people  voted.  What  has  been  done  about  economy? 
A  reorganization  bill  has  been  introduced  which  will  not  hurt  the 
feelings  of  anybody  and  that  is  all.  If  you  are  going  to  have  economy 
you  must  have  the  point  of  view  that  we  men  in  the  public  service 
business  had  to  have  during  the  war,  and  must  have  for  the  future. 
You  must  economize.  Mr.  Seavey  has  said  in  his  speeches,  "Do  you 
want  to  turn  the  criminals  loose  amongst  the  people  and  the  inmates  of 
our  hospitals  into  the  streets?"  WTiy,  you  take  that  $81,000,000  budget, 
and  the  single  item  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  budget  allows  $930,000 
increased  salaries;  I  saw  this  in  the  budget  and  I  totaled  it  up  per- 
sonally ;  this  sum  is  a  37.5  per  cent  increase.  What  have  they  allowed 
for  food  for  these  poor  inmates,  and  light  and  heat  and  comfort? 
$160,000,  which  is  less  than  a  5  per  cent  increase.  I  have  included  the 
Pacific  colony  with  the  State  hospitals.  That  is  an  institution  with 
forty  epileptics,  and  a  $520,000  appropriation ;  I  can  board  them  out 
at  the  Adler  Sanitarium  for  less  than  that  with  a  private  nurse  for  each 
patient. 

We  have  asked  for  a  hearing  on  that  budget.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
know  anything  about  State  accounting.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it?  Well,  we  men  in  business  get  a  balance  sheet  on  our  desks  every 
morning,  and  we  know  what  our  position  was  at  five  o'clock  the  night 
before.  But  the  State  of  California  cannot  do  that.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  there  is  an3rthing  wrong  with  the  State  accounts,  but  I  mean  to  say 
that  its  accounting  is  cumbersome,  archaic  and  inefficient.  In  the  report 
of  the  budget  board  it  was  said  there  was  an  available  surplus  of 
$6,000,000;  I  have  been  in  business  long  enough  to  know  that  when 
anyone  says  "available  surplus,"  he  uses  the  term  "available"  for  some 
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reason.  I  want  to  know  what  the  rest  of  the  surplus  is.  I  can't  find 
out,  and  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Seavey  knows  what  the  rest  of  the 
surplus  is.  It  is  something,  and  we  are  going  to  find  out  where  it  is 
and  what  it  is  and  what  the  unexpended  balances  are.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  about  this  situation,  absolutely  nothing  wrong,  but  there  is  lack 
of  ready  information.  We  have  asked  the  Legislature  for  a  hearing. 
I  don't  say  this  for  effect,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  facts  developed 
are  not  startling.  I  am  not  blaming  Mr.  Seavey  personally  for  that 
budget.  Our  present  situation  has  developed  through  our  indirect 
method  of  taxation.  Mr.  Seavey  himself  in  1916  said  it  is  all  wrong, 
because  this  system  of  taxation  puts  on  the  Governor  alone  the  respon- 
sibility of  avoiding  extravagances,  and  this,  he  said,  is  unwise  and 
dangerous  and  unsafe.  I  make  no  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Seavey,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  him,  he  is  a  very  able  man,  but  he  is  in 
an  awful  position.    (Laughter.) 

Now,  fairness  in  debate  requires  that  I  cease,  but  look — 

Mr.  Seavey  :    I  am  enjoying  it. 

Mr.  Creed  :  Look  for  the  results  of  the  budget  investigation.  (Con- 
tinued applause.) 
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Reply  by  Clyde  L.  Seavey 

The  President  :  I  have  asked  Mr.  Seavev  whether  he  will  take  the 
balance  of  his  time  now,  or  after  discussion  from  the  floor.  He  chooses 
to  take  ten  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Seavey:  I  have  enjoyed  this  just  as  much  as  you  have.  You 
know,  Mr.  Creed  was  telling  me  during  the  dinner  here — and  his  ref- 
erence to  his  son  during  his  address  brought  it  to  my  mind  again — that 
he  was  having  an  awful  time  convincing  his  son  that  the  King  bill 
should  not  be  passed.   (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Creed  :    But  I  told  you  I  convinced  him. 

Mr.  Seavey  :  Yes,  but  you  said  you  didn't  know  how  long  he  was 
convinced.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  convince  representatives  of  tiic 
corporations  that  the  King  bill  should  be  passed,  as  it  is  to  convince 
Mr.  Creed's  son  that  it  should  not  be  passed. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Seavey  formula.  I  did  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  Professor  Plehn,  who  represented  the  cor- 
porations before  the  legislative  committees,  helped  work  out  that  for- 
mula, and  agreed  to  it.  And  Mr.  Creed  is  mistaken  in  his  statement 
that  there  was  a  compromise  in  1915  regarding  what  the  percentage 
of  raise  should  be  on  the  corporations.  The  full  amount  of  percentage, 
as  determined  by  the  same  method  that  is  used  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature,  was  applied  to  the  corporation  rates  at  that  time.  There 
was  no  compromise  as  to  the  percentage  of  increase.  And  the  records 
will  bear  that  out.  As  to  this  demonstration  between  a  drug  store  and 
a  grocery  store,  anyone  can  set  up  ts^'o  straw  men  and  knock  them 
either  way  he  wants  to.  The  whole  point  in  the  controversy  between 
the  State  and  the  corporations  is  whether  or  not  the  tax  rates  applied 
to  the  corporations  by  the  King  bill  will  make  them  pay  more  than  they 
should  on  the  actual  value  of  their  property,  and  the  only  ones  who,  at 
this  particular  time  can  answer  that  are  the  corporations,  by  producing 
the  actual  value  of  their  property — not  a  stock  and  bond  value — ^because 
a  stock  and  bond  value  at  this  time  would  not  reflect  anv  nearer  a  true 
value  of  the  underlying  property  than  it  would  have  done  in  1915.  I 
think  Mr.  Creed  mis-spoke  himself  when  he  said  that  conditions  in 
1915  were  normal.  Professor  Plehn,  in  that  joint  report  with  me, 
said,  "Since  it  was  obviously  impossible  under  the  present  conditions 
of  business" — this  is  dated  January  16,  1915 — "since  it  was  obviously 
impossible  under  the  present  conditions  of  business  to  make  an  ap- 
praisement of  general  property  values,  or  to  ascertain  the  stock  and 
bond  shares  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  manner  in  which  these  things 
were  done  in  1912,  some  new  method  had  to  be  devised  for  arriving 
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at  the  facts  needed,  and  in  particular  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  general  burden  of  taxation  upon  real  estate  of  the  State  had  in- 
creased, and  by  how  much."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  the 
method  that  was  used.  The  full  percentage  obtained  by  that  method 
was  applied  to  corporation  rates  at  that  time,  and  the  same  method  is 
used  at  this  time  under  similar  economic  conditions.  The  State  legis- 
lative committees,  with  certain  deductions  because  of  equitable  con- 
siderations, asked  that  that  rate  be  applied  as  in  1915. 

It  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  as  it  remained  in  1915,  whether  or 
not  the  rate  will  bring  equity.  It  was  demonstrated  in  1916,  after  the 
1915  raise,  that  equity  was  obtained  by  that  method,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  and  because  we  have  substantial  proof  that  the  method  used  at 
this  time  is  a  proper  method  under  these  conditions,  that  we  ask  that 
the  method  be  applied  at  this  time.  It  was  the  only  way  of  attempting 
to  bring  equality  between  the  two  classes  of  tax  payers.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  appropriating  money  to  make  another 
study  such  as  was  made  in  1916.  If  changing  conditions  will  in  any  way 
demonstrate  that  this  method  applied  now  is  not  actual  equalization, 
that  should  be  determined  and  the  change  made,  if  change  should  be 
made.  But  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  even  if  some  raise  in  those 
rates  is  made  which  perhaps  might  not  have  been  made  if  we  could 
look  into  the  future,  according  to  the  figures,  the  corporations  have 
had  the  advantage  in  this  State  from  1911  over  general  property  payers, 
because  their  rates  are  not  raised  until  after  general  property  has  paid 
the  two  years'  raise  in  its  tax  burden.  The  corporations  have  always 
been  behind  two  years  in  the  matter  of  equalization,  and  if  this  is 
a  proper  equalization  at  this  time,  under  the  King  bill,  they  will  still 
be  two  years  behind  general  property,  because  the  raise  is  not  made 
until  after  each  two  years  has  passed,  and  after  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  general  property  is  paying  an  added  burden.  For  that  reason, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  based 
vpon  the  different  determinations  each  two  years  in  the  past,  the  corpo- 
rations have  gained  something  over  $18,000,000  during  that  period, 
because  their  rates  could  not  be  raised  until  it  was  found  out  what  the 
burden  to  general  property  had  been  in  the  two  years  past.  And  if 
we  taxed  them  part  of  the  $15,000,000  more  than  we  should  have,  they 
would  still  be  not  unfairly  dealt  with,  if  you  take  equity  into  considera- 
tion. But  no  figures  which  have  been  given  demonstrate  that  these 
percentages  which  are  applied  at  this  time  will  not  prove  out  substan- 
tially as  they  proved  out  before.  Mr.  Creed  says  that  we  should  have 
gotten  valuations.    Valuations  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 
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We  do  establish  relative  values.  This  matter  was  not  taken  up,  as  he 
said,  on  January  6th,  and  between  January  6th  and  January  11th,  die 
determination  made  to  soak  the  corporations.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed as  far  back  as  June  of  last  year,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  could  go  ahead.  We  had  an  emergency  fund 
which  we  were  going  to  use  if  it  was  necessary,  if  it  was  thought 
proper  to  go  into  the  matter  of  valuations ;  but  it  was  talked  over  and 
determined  that  the  conditions  were  such  that  we  couldn't  get  at  those 
values  of  the  separate  properties  any  better  than  we  could  in  1914,  and 
for  that  reason  the  valuations  by  the  usual  method  were  not  obtained. 

But  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  you  will  look 
at  the  records  in  the  Controller's  office  and  the  Board  of  Equalization, 
you  will  find  that  they  started  some  time  before  January  1st  to  obtain 
the  data  upon  which  this  percentage  was  fixed.  They  had  to  go  out 
and  they  sent  men  out,  and  they  wrote  to  all  of  the  counties  and  cities 
to  gather  this  data  upon  which  these  percentages  were  established. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  was  not  a  swift  jump  into  the  air 
on  the  part  of  the  State  officers. 

As  to  the  valuations  of  public  service  corporations,  the  representatives 
of  those  companies  have  not  demonstrated  what  their  values  are  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  value  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  is;  I  know  that  in  1916  it  was  valued  at  $91,000,000  by  the 
stock  and  bond  method.  Will  they  sell  for  that  now?  Are  the  prop- 
erty values  no  more  than  that  now  ?  Let  them  demonstrate  that  their 
values  are  no  more.  The  Southern  California  Edison  Company  was 
valued  at  $25,000,000  in  1916  by  the  stock  and  bond  method.  (The 
valuation  at  that  time  of  their  total  combined  properties  now  was 
$45,657,000.)  In  their  circular  selling  stock  to  the  public  they  valued 
the  properties  upon  which  those  securities  are  issued,  the  properties 
giving  them  revenue,  underlying  those  securities;  they  say  that  the 
values  of  those  properties,  which  were  estimated  on  a  stock  and  bond 
value  basis  in  1916  at  $45,657,000,  are  worth  more  than  $110,000,000. 
Now,  there  may  be  some  deductions  to  be  made  from  that.  (Laughter.) 
And  that  is  only  one  instance  of  several.  (Applause.) 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

The  President  :  Our  time  is  limited.  There  will  probably  be  sev- 
eral who  want  to  talk  from  the  floor.  We  will  have  to  confine  our 
discussion  to  five  minute  talks.  Is  there  anyone  who  wishes  to  start 
the  discussion  from  the  floor? 

RemarkM  by  Edward  Berwick 

Mr.  Berwick  :  If  no  one  else  will  break  the  ice,  I  will.  This  matter 
of  taxation  comes  home  to  us  all.  A  witty  Frenchman  years  ago 
described  the  art  of  taxation  as  the  art  of  plucking  the  goose,  the  public, 
to  get  as  great  an  amount  of  feathers  as  possible  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  squawk.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  California  public 
are  beginning  to  squawk.  It  is  quite  time  we  were.  As  to  getting 
valuations,  Mr.  Creed  has  told  us  that  the  corporation  of  which  he  is 
the  head  has  every  night  its  balance  sheet  made  up ;  it  will  be  exceed- 
ingly simple  for  those  corporations  who  are  so  precise  in  business,  to 
hand  their  figures  in  at  once.  There  need  be  no  delay  in  the  matter 
at  all.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Creed  :    They  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Berwick:  We  have  heard  discussion  of  local  taxes.  Our 
local  tax  is  not  $1.35,  it  is  $4.66  on  the  hundred  dollars  in  Monterey 
County,  in  Pacific  Grove,  the  best  place  in  the  world.    (Laughter.) 

RemarkM  by  Howard  T,  Cardenier 

Mr.  Gardenier:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  equalization 
tonight.  There  is  one  little  joker  in  the  King  bill  you  never  see  any 
mention  made  of  in  the  editorials  in  the  newspapers.  Nothing  is  ever 
mentioned  about  it  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  by  Mr.  Seavey  in 
his  talks,  and  that  is  that  they  are  raising  the  rate  on  general  corporate 
franchises  from  1.2  per  cent  to  1.6  per  cent,  general  corporate  fran- 
chises being  corporations  other  than  public  utilities. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  probably  several  here  that  do  not  realize 
that  the  ordinary  corporations — when  I  speak  of  corporations  now  I 
mean  corporations  other  than  public  utilities — pay  all  of  the  taxes 
that  everybody  else  pays ;  they  pay  the  personal  property  tax,  and  they 
pay  the  real  estate  tax,  just  the  same  as  anyone  else  in  business.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  they  pay  this  tax  to  the  State  of,  at  the  present  time,  1.2 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  franchise  as  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  after  looking  over  a  report  of  their  business 
and  holdings  in  the  State.  Now,  Mr.  Seavey  says  that  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  equalize  the  rate  between  the  corporations  and  the 
private  individuals,  and  other  property  holders.    How  can  you  equalize 
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the  rate  when  the  corporations — ^the  ordinary  corporations — are  already 
paying  all  of  the  taxes  that  everyone  else  pays,  and  in  addition  to  that 
this  franchise  tax  that  they  are  now  trying  to  raise  the  rate  on?  The 
question  of  soaking  the  corporations  is  very  evident  there,  I  would  say. 
Every  corporation  that  is  organized  in  California  pays  a  license  tax 
to  the  State.  That  is  something  that  no  partnership  or  individual  pays ; 
and  in  addition  to  that  they  pay  this  franchise  tax  that  goes  directly 
to  the  State,  and  the  method  seems  to  be  very  simple  in  establishing 
this  franchise  value.  It  varies  from  year  to  year,  apparently  in  pro- 
portion to  the  volume  of  business  you  do.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
is  a  single  man  in  this  room,  who,  if  as  an  individual,  he  was  going  to 
buy  out  some  corporation's  business,  some  small  corporation,  would 
pay  them  one  nickel  for  the  value  of  their  franchise,  and  yet  the  value 
of  the  franchise  is  what  the  ordinary  corporation  pays  a  tax  on. 

RemarkM  by  Edwoard  F.  TreadwH 

Mr.  Treadwell  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  which  side  I  am  on. 
I  will  find  out  when  I  get  through.  The  first  time  I  spoke  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  was  in  support  of  the  measure  under  which  this 
tax  is  levied.  I  watched  it  through  its  career  since,  and  I  have  not 
yet  been  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  when 
the  commission  framed  that  measure  we  figured  that  the  rate  might 
stay  stationary,  and  that  the  mere  growth  of  the  business  of  the  State 
generally  would  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  needs  of  the  State.  That  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  last  year 
when  we  all  know  the  public  utility  incomes  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  gross  rates  charged,  have  increased  immensely,  and  of 
course  the  tax  has  immediately  attached  to  that  increased  rate.  Still, 
it  is  contended,  and  maybe  correctly,  that  the  State's  needs  are  going 
ahead  of  the  rate,  or  the  tax  that  is  produced  by  that  rate.  I  will  say 
candidly  that  that  was  not  intended.  It  was  hoped  that  this  State  would 
grow,  and  that  the  utilities  would  grow  with  it,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
fact  that  there  could  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  great  growth  of  the 
State  than  the  growth  of  the  utilities.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  State  is 
getting  ahead  of  the  utilities,  why,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  question  more 
of  a  budget  than  it  is  of  equalization. 

A  second  point  that  we  disputed  the  night  we  argued  this  ques- 
tion here,  was  the  charge  that  was,made  by  some  members  of  this  Club, 
that  if  this  system  were  put  in  force  the  people  of  the  State  would  say, 
"Well,  we  have  no  more  interest  in  the  State  government.  Spend  sdl 
the  money  you  want,  because  the  corporations  are  going  to  pay  the 
tax."    We  denied  that  any  such  a  low  grade  patriotism  existed;  and 
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while  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  right,  I  am  sometimes 
shaken  in  my  belief,  because  I  have  heard  some  men  very  high  in  au- 
thority let  it  be  known  in  certain  quarters  that  it  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence how  much  money  they  spent,  because  the  corporations  had  to  pay 
it  anyhow.    Clearly  that  must  be  remedied. 

Another  error  that  it  strikes  me  has  occurred  is  in  speaking  of  the 
question  of  value  of  corporate  property.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  you 
don't  get  at  the  value  of  corporate  property  as  you  do  a  piece  of  real 
estate.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Read  some  of  the  decisions,  such 
as  the  famous  decision  in  the  Wells  Fargo  case,  where  it  was  shown  that 
all  the  corporation  had  was  a  few  broken  down  horses  and  wagons  and 
still  was  making  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  courts  upheld  a  valuation 
of  millions  of  dollars.  So  when  you  say  that  the  Legislature  must  find 
the  value  of  these  corporate  properties  it  is  very  easy  to  say  but  very 
difficult  to  do.  Now,  what  did  the  State  do  in  securing  these  valua- 
tions ?  Why,  it  used  the  stock  and  bond  method,  because  that  was  the 
only  method  that  you  could  demonstrate  any  value  at  all.  You  can't 
demonstrate  any  value  to  intangibles  of  that  kind,  unless  you  use  some 
mysterious  formula  or  unless  you  take  the  stock  and  bond  method.  I 
thought  the  stock  and  bond  method,  when  it  was  first  applied  by  the 
State,  was  a  very  unfair  method,  because  it  necessarily  included  every 
kind  of  intangible,  and  those  intangibles  on  which  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual does  not  pay  at  all.  But  this  year  they  are  not  taking  the  stock 
and  bond  method ;  I  don't  say  that  they  should  take  it,  but  I  say  that 
they  should  be  consistent 

RentarkM  by  ThotnoM  E.  Haven 

Mr.  Haven  :  What  I  know  about  this  subject  is  based  upon  what  1 
have  heard.  I  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Seavey  and  Mr.  Creed  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Taxes  against  corporations  should  be  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
taxes  against  other  property.  The  only  question  is  how  to  arrive  at  the 
same  basis  of  computation.  I  am  prompted  to  take  these  few  mintues 
by  reason  of  what  has  just  been  said — that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  corporate  property  in  public  utilities.  If  that  is  true, 
the  whole  system  which  has  been  advocated  tonight  by  both  speakers 
falls,  because,  as  I  gathered  from  the  statements  of  both  speakers 
the  taxes  against  public  utilities  and  other  corporations  should  be  based 
upon  the  value  of  their  properties.  It  cannot  be  said  that  you  can  take 
the  balance  sheet,  which  Mr.  Creed  says  is  on  his  desk  every  morning, 
and  figure  the  values  of  the  properties  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.    It  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  make  a  valuation  of  any 
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public  utility  of  that  kind  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  uncertainty. 
It  probably  cannot  be  accomplished  during  this  session  of  the  L^^- 
lature,  but  it  strikes  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  at  a  fair  basis  of 
taxation,  assuming  that  both  sides  to  this  controversy  are  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  I  believe  they  are,  the  State  authorities,  co-operating 
with  the  officers  of  the  public  utilities  and  these  other  corporations, 
must  devise  some  method  by  which  the  values  of  the  properties  which 
are  being  taxed  can  definitely  be  fixed.  Mr.  Seavey,  as  I  remember  it, 
said  that  if  they  had  those  values  today,  they  could  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  percentages  in  the  King  bill.  I  understand  also,  that  those  per- 
centages are  not  fixed  upon  actual  value,  but  they  are  based  upon  a 
theoretical  formula  which  has  proved  in  the  past  to  result  in  something 
which  approaches  actual  value.  That  is  not  a  fair  method  of  taxation. 
The  ideal  method  is  to  get  your  value  first ;  that  is  what  is  done  as  to 
other  classes  of  property  in  the  State,  and  the  burden  in  that  matter 
should  be  upon  the  State.  The  State  assessor  assesses  your  property 
and  mine,  and  finds  the  value;  a  State  authority  should  in  some 
method  find  the  value  of  the  properties  of  these  public  utility  corpo- 
rations. When  that  is  found  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  adjust  the  taxes 
so  that  the  corporations  will  pay  the  same  percentage  of  taxation  as 
other  property  owners.  I  fully  appreciate  that  it  is  a  large  undertaking : 
it  is  not  simple,  and  probably  cannot  be  done  this  year,  but  if  some  of 
the  energy  expended  in  this  controversy  that  has  been  going  on  here 
for  years  were  devoted  to  that  subject,  there  might  be  a  basis  of  valua- 
tion arrived  at,  so  that  we  could  know  what  the  properties  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  these  other  companies  are  worth. 
That  is  the  basis  upon  which  these  taxes  should  be  computed.  I  make 
these  suggestions  in  the  belief  that  if  such  a  method  can  be  worked 
out,  there  may  be  a  time  when  this  controversy  between  the  State  and 
the  public  utilities  if  not  avoidable,  will  at  least  be  minimized  and  both 
parties,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  State,  can  be  made  to  feel  that 
these  companies  are  being  dealt  with  fairly  and  on  the  same  basis  as 
are  other  property  holders. 

Remarkt  by  Charle9  P.  Cutten 

Mr.  Cutten  :  I  am  like  Judge  Haven ;  I  didn't  know  much  of  the 
details  of  this  fight  until  I  came  here  tonight.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Seavey. 
and  I  know  that  the  statement  he  made  in  respect  to  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Company's  valuations  made  a  greater  impression  on  the 
audience  than  anything  else  he  stated  in  his  argument  directed  to  the 
question  of  equalization.  I  happen  to  know  that  since  the  date  given 
by.  Mr.  Seavey  on  which  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  had 
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property  valued  at  $25,000,000,  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany purchased  the  properties  of  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Company, 
Mt.  Whitney  Company,  and  other  companies.  Those  properties  have 
been  added  to  the  smaller  system  of  the  original  Southern  California 
Edison  Company.  In  a  large  degree  at  least,  these  acquired  properties 
represent  that  additional  value  that  Mr.  Seavey  stated  he  had  discovered 
from  figures  received  from  Los  Angeles. 

RentarkM  by  A.  D,  Lockwood 

Mr.  Lockwood  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  that  has  arisen 
here  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  question  of  controversy  the  absolute 
nonsensicality  of  the  whole  proposition.  The  taxes  that  are  levied  on 
the  corporations  for  State  purposes  are  not  based  on  the  wants  of  the 
State,  but  are  based  on  the  wants  which  are  shown  to  be  necessary,  or 
are  levied,  by  the  cities  and  counties.  If  the  cities  and  counties  should 
base  their  taxes  on  an  extravagant  basis  and  raise  their  taxes,  we  will 
say,  to  6  per  cent,  and  it  was  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
State,  and  the  State  should  be  run  economically  and  it  should  be  neces^ 
sary  only  to  levy  a  2  per  cent  tax,  yet  under  our  method  that  we  are 
pursuing  here  now,  to  equalize,  the  State  would  have  to  raise  their 
taxes  to  6  per  cent  to  be  equal  to  the  taxes  that  are  levied  by  the  city 
and  county,  not  because  they  needed  it  but  because  it  was  an  equaliza- 
tion. The  whole  tax  is  not  levied  on  the  wants  of  the  State  as  a  State, 
but  levied  to  equalize  what  the  counties  have  thought  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  raise.  Isn't  that  the  point?  Is  there  any  sense  to  the 
method  ? 

If  the  counties  and  the  cities  were  run  economically,  and  the  State 
was  run  on  an  extravagant  basis,  the  State  would  find  that  their  taxes 
must  be  lowered  down  to  the  basis  of  the  cities  and  counties,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  at  all,  but  because  that  is  what  the  cities  and  counties 
want. 

The  President:  The  tax  payer  gets  it  going  and  coming.  (Laugh- 
ter.) If  there  are  no  other  speakers,  the  hour  of  adjournment  having 
arrived,  we  will  close  this  meeting. 
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SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

The  Commonwealth  Club's  Committee  on  Education  reported  at  the 
Qub  meeting  of  March  20,  1919,  on  the  principal  educational  measures 
pending  in  the  Legislature  at  that  time  (Transactions  Vol.  XIV,  No.  3, 
April,  1919).  Of  the  measures  approved  by  the  committee  and  the 
meeting,  that  increasing  the  elementary  school  allotment  from  $15  to 
$17.50  per  pupil  and  for  teachers  from  $550  to  $600  per  year  was 
enacted  into  law. 

In  June,  1920,  on  the  request  of  the  Public  Education  Society  of 
San  Francisco  a  representative  was  sent  to  a  conference  on  the  school 
situation  in  San  Francisco.  Following  several  meetings  the  conference 
reported  back  to  the  participating  organizations  an  amendment  to  the 
San  Francisco  charter  making  the  following  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  department : 

1.  Providing  for  a  board  of  education  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  electors,  in  place  of  the  existing  board 
consisting  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  superintendent  of 
schools  elected  by  the  voters.  The  board  of  seven  members  to  be  paid  a  per 
diem,  limited. 

2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  an  educational  expert  appointed  by 
the  board  and  holding  at  its  pleasure. 

3-  Teachers  to  be  appointed,  promoted  and  transferred  only  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent 

The  amendment,  being  in  accordance  with  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  Qub's  meeting  of  March  20,  1919,  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Club,  and  notice  sent  to  members 
of  the  Club  with  the  August  bulletin.  No  objection  being  received 
From  the  members,  the  Club's  representative  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign and  the  policy  of  the  appointed  qualified  superintendent  was  rati- 
ied  by  the  voters  at  the  election  of  November  2,  1920,  and  approved  by 
he  Legislature  January  13,  1921. 

The  Committee  on  Education  then  took  up  consideration  of  the  rec- 
'Himendations  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  joint  legislative  committee 
olding^   over  from  1919,  Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones,  chairman.     The 
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report  reconitnended  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 

• 

tion  be  made  an  appointive  officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  plan  approved  by  the  Club  at  the  meeting  of  March  20,  1919,  and 
called  for  extensive  changes  in  school  organization  summarized  as 
follows : 

CHAPTER  I— STATE  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION : 

The  present  administrative  organization  should  be  unified  by  the  abolition  of 
the  elected  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  will 
require  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  an 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  present  educational  organization  in  California  is  haphazard,  and  should 
be  unified  under  a  State  Department  of  Education,  with  such  divisions  as  the 
Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  create. 

CHAPTER  II— COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION : 

(a)  Abolition  by  law  of  the  present  professional  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  creation  of  lay  boards,  with  new  powers,  in  their  stead. 

(b)  The  abolition  of  the  district  system  of  school  administration,  and  the 
enactment,  in  its  place,  of  an  optional,  comprehensive  county-unit  law. 

(c)  The  amendment  of  Article  IX,  Section  3  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

CHAPTER  III— THE  PROBLEM  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING: 

The  Committee  recommends  the  gradual  extension  of  our  normal  school  into 
four-year  teachers*  colleges,  to  meet  the  new  educational  needs  in  teacher- 
training,  and  with  power  to  grant  a  professional  degree. 
These  institutions  should  combine  junior  college  work  with  teacher  training, 
as  is  sketched  further  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  are  primarily  state  functions, 
and  should  be  transferred  from  the  county  authorities  to  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

CHAPTER  IV— A  BETTER  EQUALIZATION  OF  FUNDS : 

Extension  of  the  high  school  toward  vocational  education  and  junior  college 
work.  State  Board  of  Education  instead  of  University  of  California  to 
accredit  high  schools  and  junior  colleges. 

CHAPTER  V— SUMMARY  OF  NEEDED  LEGISLATION : 

State  grants  of  school  money  on  a  basis  to  place  a  premium  on  number  of 
teachers  and  on  attendance. 

These  were  approved  by  the  Club's  Committee  on  Education  and  b> 
the  members  present  at  the  Club  meeting  of  March  3,  1921. 

Discussion  was  had  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  alternative  plans  for 
enlargement  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  first  by  providing  in- 
creased facilities  at  Berkeley  and  Davis,  the  second  by  separating  the 
college  from  the  university  and  conducting  it  at  Davis,  or  elsewhere. 
The  first  plan  was  presented  by  Prof.  Walter  Mulford,  acting  dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Elwood  Mead,  professor  of  rural 
institutions;  the  second  was  presented  by  Norman  Lombard.  The 
Club  meeting  approved  the  fir^t  plan. 
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Meeting  of  March  3,  1921 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  met  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
San  Francisco,  on  Thursday,  March  3,  1921.  President  Thomas  Dan- 
forth  Boardman  presided.  Following  the  dinner  a  business  meeting 
was  held,  after  which  the  President  called  the  members  to  order  as 
follows : 

RemarkB  by  Pvident  Boardman 

The  President  :  This  session  is  to  be  devoted  to  reports  from  two 
different  sections  of  the  Club.  The  first  portion  of  the  evening  will  be 
given  to  the  Section  on  Education,  who  will  give  us  their  findings  on 
the  so-called  Jones  report  on  the  school  department  of  California.  The 
Jones  committee  is  a  hold-over  committee  from  the  last  Legislature,  and 
during  the  intervening  two  years  has  been  investigating  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  State ;  it  has  filed  a  report  which 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  State  school  system.  The  Section  on 
Education  has  been  holding  meetings,  discussing  that  report,  and  is 
ready  to  give  to  the  Club  the  benefit  of  its  investigations.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  section,  will  report. 

Report  on  a  Plan  of  School  Reorganization 

Mr.  Anderson:  The  Committee  on  Education  reorganized  early 
in  the  fall  of  1920  and  for  several  months  gave  its  attention  to  a  plan 
for  improved  civic  education,  fathered  by  Dr.  Edgar  Dawson,  acting 
professor  of  American  Government  at  the  University  of  California. 

Early  in  December,  1920,  the  committee,  as  has  been  its  custom, 
turned  its  attention  to  the  consideration  of  proposed  measures  which 
would  come  before  the  California  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  192L 
Our  committee  has  never  deemed  it  wise  to  consider  all  the  vast  flood 
of  educational  bills  which  bob  up  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature, 
but  limits  itself  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  vital  measures  which  seem 
to  be  the  most  far-reaching  in  educational  significance. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  State  Superintendent  Wood  pick  out  for  us 
the  five  measures  he  deemed  of  most  importance  and  we  confined  our 
deliberations  to  those  measures  and  reported  on  them.  This  year  we 
are  unusually  fortunate  in  this  matter.  At  the  last  Legislature  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  Number  21  provided  for  a  special  legislative 
committee  on  education.  Such  a  committee  made  up  of  three  members 
from  the  Senate  and  three  from  the  Assembly  was  organized,  with 
Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones  as  chairman.  It  has  been  holding  meetings 
and  hearings  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  has  now  presented  a  virile 
report  on  the  educational  situation  in  this  State.    After  hearing  an  oral 
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presentation  of  this  report,  our  committee  decided  that  we  could  do  no 
better  service  for  the  Club  at  this  time  than  to  study  it  and  report  on 
it  to  you ;  and  this  we  have  done. 

On  December  14,  1920,  State  Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  presented  an  outline  of  the  Jones 
report.  The  Stale  Superintendent  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  report, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that  it  seems  to  have  the  back- 
ing also  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  universities,  the  state 
normal  schools,  the  teachers'  organizations  in  the  State,  and  school 
people  generally.  Following  Superintendent  Wood's  appearance  before 
our  committee  we  have  held  weekly  meetings,  have  given  careful 
thought  and  discussion  to  the  report,  chapter  by  chapter,  and  are  ready 
to  report  to  you  on  it  at  this  time.  In  our  committee  deliberations  we 
have  come  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Jones  report,  and  shall  call  it  such  in 
our  discussion  this  evening. 

The  Jones  report  consists  of  an  introduction  and  five  chapters,  as 
follows : 

Chapter  I — State  Educational  Organization. 
Chapter  II — County  Educational  Organization. 
Chapter  III — The  Problem  of  Teacher  Training. 
Chapter  IV — High  School  and  Junior  College. 
Chapter  V — Better  Equalization  of  Funds. 

The  Jones  report  is  a  broad  outline  of  future  educational  policies  for 
the  State  of  California.  The  introduction  states  frankly  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  hope  to  jam  through  the  whole  program  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature,  but  that  its  purpose  has  been  to  sketch 
broad  outlines  of  development  which  will  need  a  decade  to  realize. 
Your  committee  in  dealing  with  the  Jones  report  has  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  clear-thinking  evidenced  in  it.  The  Jones  committee 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  past  growth  and  development  of 
the  California  state  school  system,  and  their  whole  program  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  retaining  the  orderly  development  which  has  mariced 
the  growth  of  that  system,  and  in  the  light  of  past  administrative  expe- 
rience in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  to  graft  on  to  this  orderly  develop- 
ment broad  policies  of  educational  administration  which  will  meet  the 
pressing  demands  in  California  brought  about  by  our  marvelous  growth 
in  population  and  resources. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  fact  presented  in  the  intro- 
duction is  in  a  way  a  key  to  the  whole  report.  That  fact  is  the  high 
rank  which  California  has  ever  taken  in  the  matter  of  education.     The 
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report  shows  that  in  the  Ayres  index  table  of  1918,  a  table  ranking  the 
states  and  territories  on  the  basis  of  ten  items,  such  as  attendance,  length 
of  term,  high  school  advantages,  teachers'  salaries,  and  total  annual 
and  per  capita  expenditures,  California  ranks  second  of  all  the  states 
and  territories  in  the  Union,  and  that  her  rank  has  always  been  high. 
In  1890  it  was  three,  in  1900  it  was  four  and  in  1910  it  was  two.  There 
is  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that  with  the  passage  of  Amendment  16 
last  November  we  now  rank  first  of  all  the  states  and  territories.  There 
is  no  question  that  when  the  Jones  report  is  considered  as  a  whole  the 
educational  problems  suggested  there  are  the  problems  which  grow  out 
of  this  educational  progress  we  have  made.  Having  reared  a  husky 
young  giant  we  are  now  faced  by  the  problem  of  taking  proper  care 
of  him. 

The  problems  treated  by  the  Jones  report  in  the  five  chapters  are 
therefore  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  this  vigorous  educational 
development  in  California.  They  are :  ( 1 )  How  shall  we  best  admin- 
ister our  state  leadership  in  education?  (2)  How  shall  we  best  admin- 
ister our  rural  town  schools?  (3)  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  our  elementary 
schools?  (4)  How  are  we  going  to  take  care  of  our  growing  and  im- 
perative demand  for  higher  education?  and  (5)  How  shall  we  best 
apportion  our  school  funds  ? 

Chapter  I — ^"State  Educational  Organization." 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  Chapter  I  of  the  Jones  report, 
which  deals  with  the  matter  of  our  state  educational  organization. 

The  chapter  traces  briefly  the  evolution  of  the  California  school  sys- 
tem, showing  that  administrative  control  has  developed  along  three 
lines — that  of  the  local  district,  the  county  and  the  State. 

The  chapter  goes  on  to  show  that  since  the  year  1913,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  ex-officio  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  creation  of 
a  lay  board,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  power  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  a  decided  trend  toward  a  real  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  functioning  in  virile  fashion  and  tending  to  co- 
ordinate the  different  public  educational  agencies  of  the  State. 

The  Jones  legislative  committee  approves  of  this  trend  toward  a 
strong  centralized  state  department  and  this  chapter  of  their  report  is 
taken  up  with  discussion  of  state  educational  conditions  and  tendencies 
which  interfere  with  this  program  and  recommendations  of  plans  which 
would  abolish  this  interference. 
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In  the  view  of  the  Jones  committee  there  are  two  important  factors 
which  militate  gravely  against  a  strong  State  school  department :  First, 
there  are  a  number  of  state  educational  agencies,  which  co-ordinate 
slightly,  or  not  at  all  with  the  present  state  school  administration;  and 
second,  the  power  and  control  at  Sacramento  is  two-headed,  in  that  it 
is  divided  between  a  State  Board  of  Education  made  up  of  laymen  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, elected  by  the  people. 

We  might  at  this  point  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  chapter  by 
saying  that  your  Commonwealth  Committee  on  Education  has  indorsed 
the  findings  of  the  chapter,  approves  the  policy  of  co-ordinating  inde- 
pendent state  educational  agencies  with  the  State  Board  of  Exiucation 
and  that  we  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  State  Superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  rather  than  of  an  elective 
State  Superintendent  as  we  have  at  present.  However,  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  our  committee  going  further  into  the  details  of  this  plan  of 
state  school  administration  as  outlined  in  this  chapter  in  view  of  the 
various  plans  for  educational  reorganization  now  floating  around  the 
State.  These  plans  have  grown  out  of  the  agitation,  which  is  going  on, 
in  the  matter  of  governmental  efficiency  and  economy  in  California.  I 
believe  the  Governor  has  a  plan  for  educational  reorganization  and  the 
Tax  Payers'  League  has  one  also.  These  plans  I  presume  grovr  out  of 
an  honest  desire  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  economy  and  efficiency  now  at 
flood  tide  in  the  State. 

While  your  committee  has  not  examined  these  plans  closely  and  has 
no  more  authentic  account  of  them  than  a  casual  description  given  in 
the  press,  by  our  indorsement  of  Chapter  I  of  the  Jones  report  we  have 
evidenced  our  selection  of  the  Jones  plan  out  of  all  the  plans  proposed. 
We  indorse  it  because  we  believe  it  is  built  on  a  healthy  evolution  in 
our  State's  educational  history,  and  simply  follows  the  trails  which  our 
state  educational  progress  has  successfully  blazed. 

What  is  the  Jones  plan  of  state  educational  reorganization,  and  what 
does  it  propose  to  do?  In  the  first  place  it  would  do  away  with  our 
present  double-headed  control  by  making  the  State  Superintendent  the 
appointee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  its  executive  officer 
instead  of  having  him,  as  now,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  and 
independent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  report  points  out  that  there  is  now  complete  harmony  between 
the  State  Board  and  State  Superintendent,  in  other  words  that  "all  is 
quiet  along  the  Sacramento,"  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
personnel  of  the  board  is  peace-loving,  and  that  the  superintendent's 
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office  is  now  inhabited  by  a  man  who  has  sincerely  at  heart  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  that  both  sides  give  and  take,  and  ^that 
there  is  now  a  harmonious  co-operation  in  state  school  affairs  at  the 
State  Capitol,  which  exists  in  spite  of  the  underlying  administrative 
arrangement.  The  report  suggests  that  with  a  different  personnel  this 
entente  cordiale  might  go  up  in  smoke  at  any  time  and  that  under 
proper  stimuli  there  might  be  a  monkey  and  parrot  time  in  school 
circles  at  Sacramento.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  State  Board 
is  responsible  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  independent  of  both  the  State  Board  and  Governor,  and 
largely  independent  of  the  Legislature  as  well,  and  may  work  with  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  against  it,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  official  elected  to  the  office  of  Superintendent.  The  report  suggests 
also  possible  quarrels  over  matters  of  supervisory  control  over  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  even  hints  at  the  possibility  of  law  suits.  The 
report  says  "that  the  superintendency  is  a  key  position  and  that  an 
obdurate  superintendent  could  almost  completely  check  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  except  in  regulation  and  investigation,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of." 

In  indorsing  the  appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  instead  of 
his  election  our  committee  agrees  that  this  point  of  the  Jones  report  is 
well  taken.  I  might  add  that  our  committee  passed  on  this  matter  two 
years  ago  jn  a  report  to  the  Club.  We  still  believe,  as  we  believed  at 
that  time,  that  the  right  of  legislation  in  school  matters  and  the  deter- 
mination of  large  educational  policies  should  rest  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  manner  of  the  selection  of  advisory  bodies  and  experts  to  ad- 
minister does  not  involve  the  issue  of  democracy,  and  therefore  should 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  and  expediency.  In  other 
words,  if  the  people  shall  do  the  legislating  as  regards  the  big  broad 
policies  of  education  they  need  not  worry  too  much  as  to  how  the 
expert  who  administers  these  policies  is  gotten.  He  could  be  appointed, 
elected,  chosen  by  the  Order  of  Amalgamated  School  Janitors,  or  his 
name  drawn  out  of  a  hat,  so  long  as  the  method  of  getting  him  was  the 
one  which  was  most  expedient  and  most  efficient. 

In  the  second  place  the  Jones  plan  would  co-ordinate  all  of  the  state 
educational  agencies,  with  one  exception.  As  the  matter  now  stands 
there  are  fourteen  state  educational  agencies  in  California,  and  of  these 
two  are  co-ordinated  with  the  state  school  administration,  two  are  par- 
tially co-ordinated,  and  ten  are  unco-ordinated.  There  are  twenty- 
three  boards  and  commissions,  all  quite  unrelated  or  but  loosely  re- 
lated to  one  another,  which  exercise  control  over  some  portion  of  the 
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educational  work  of  the  State.  Of  the  fourteen  agencies  the  two  that 
are  closely  co-ordinated  with  the  state  school  administration  are: 
(a)  The  common  schools  and  (b)  the  state  normal  schools.  Those 
two  that  are  partially  co-ordinated  are:  (a)  The  state  nautical  school, 
and  (b)  immigration  education.  The  ten  that  are  almost  totally  unco- 
ordinated are:  (a)  The  State  University,  (b)  the  California  Poly- 
technic School,  (c)  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents,  (d)  schools  for 
adult  delinquents,  (e)  schools  for  atypical  children,  (f)  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (g)  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  (h)  re-educa- 
tion of  cripples,  (i)  education  and  care  of  orphans,  and  (j)  the  State 
Library. 

There  is  one  misunderstanding  of  the  Jones  plan  which  ought  to  be 
cleared  up  at  this  point.  When  the  plan  was  first  publicly  announced 
it  received  several  days  of  newspaper  publicity,  and  the  newspaper 
accounts  intimated  that  under  the  plan  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  to  swallow  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  University  of  California 
in  one  big  gulp,  and  digest  the  affairs  of  that  institution  at  its  leisure. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  impression  should  have  gotten  abroad,  be- 
cause it  has  beclouded  a  vital  issue  in  our  educational  affairs — that  of 
the  relation  of  the  State  University  to  our  public  school  S)rstem.  A 
close  study  of  the  Jones  report  does  not  indicate  any  intention  present 
or  future  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  take  over  any  control 
of  university  affairs.  The  university  rests  on  a  constitutional  basis,  is 
a  State  within  a  State  and  a  law  unto  itself.  However,  the  necessity 
of  this  denial  of  intent  only  emphasizes  a  situation  which  exists  at  this 

time,  a  situation  which  all  the  thoughtful  school  people  regret ;  that  is, 
that  there  has  not  been  a  fuller  co-operation  and  co-ordination  between 

the  university  and  the  rest  of  our  public  school  system. 

Under  the  Jones  plan  then,  the  Governor,  representing  the  people, 
appoints  a  board  of  laymen  composing  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
which  in  turn  appoints  as  its  technical  expert  and  executive  officer,  a 
State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  assistant  commissioners,  and 
under  these  would  be  a  number  of  suggested  divisions  to  be  created  as 
follows:  Divisions  of  (1)  business,  (2)  publication,  information,  sta- 
tistics, (3)  legal,  (4)  research,  (5)  teacher  training,  (6)  examination, 
certification  and  pension,  (7)  building  and  sanitation,  (8)  vocational 
education,  (9)  secondary  education,  (10)  elementary  education,  (11) 
special  education,  (12)  rehabilitation,  (13)  adult  education,  (14) 
health  and  physical  welfare,  (IS)  art  and  music,  (16)  library. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Jones  plan  would  set  up  in  the 
State  a  real  State  Department  of  Education.    Quoting  from  the  report. 
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we  get  the  aim  of  the  Jones  plan  in  the  following  excerpts :  "To  har- 
monize and  make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  different  educational 
institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  State,  to  bring  them 
into  a  properly  co-ordinated  and  comprehensive  whole,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persons  at  work  on  the  educational  problem,  to  promote 
efficiency  and  economy  in  our  educational  service  and  to  create  for 
California  a  sound  and  intelligent  educational  administration  for  all 
parts  of  the  public  school  system,  the  committee  feels  that  there  should 
be  created  a  comprehensive  and  unified  State  Department  of  Education 
through  which  the  educational  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  State 
should  be  discharged."  And  again :  "While  preser\'ing  the  principles 
of  democratic  government,  it  should  be  frankly  recognized  that  effi- 
ciency and  economy  can  only  be  secured  by  an  organization  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  expert  professional  service  in  which  there 
is  proper  responsibility  for  the  use  of  authority,  through  which  related 
functions  are  brought  together  for  administrative  control,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  interests  of  the  State  in  education  can  be  promoted  intelli- 
gently and  effectively." 

There  are  two  lines  of  procedure  open  to  this  state  educational 
bureau  which  the  Jones  plan  would  establish.  It  can  become  a  power- 
ful, dominating,  dictating  bureaucratic  autocrat  in  educational  affairs 
in  this  State,  attempting  to  do  all  the  thinking  and  all  the  acting  in 
educational  matters  for  the  State,  the  county  and  local  district,  a  small 
group  at  the  top  determining  how  the  citizenry  of  the  State  shall  be 
trained  to  think  and  act,  a  replica  of  the  Prussian  educational  bureauc- 
racy; or,  on  the  other  hand  it  can  become  the  friendly,  helpful  bureau, 
the  big  brother  in  education,  stimulating  and  encouraging  local  initia- 
tive, co-ordinating  the  services  of  the  different  educational  agencies  of 
the  State,  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  educational  ideas,  gently  but 
firmly  setting  minimum  standards  where  the  State's  money  is  spent,  but 
allowing  at  the  same  time  for  local  initiative,  providing  expert  leader- 
ship and  advice  at  all  points,  and  co-operating  with  the  local  units  in 
furnishing  it ;  a  bureau  that  recognizes  that  education  is  a  thing  in  flux 
and  that  no  men  or  set  of  men  have  any  monopoly  on  it,  a  bureau  that 
recognizes  that  educational  policy,  to  be  democratic,  must  be  having  the 
co-operative  thought  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If  the  Jones  plan 
will  lead  to  this  latter  type  of  bureau  we  shall  all  rise  up  and  call  it 
blessed.  As  indicated  above,  your  committee  indorsed  Chapter  I  unani- 
mously, especially  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the 
State  Superintendent  by  the  State  Board  rather  than  his  election  by 
the  people 
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ChxipttT  II— County  Educational 

We  now  turn  to  Chapter  II  of  the  Jones  report,  which  bears  the  title, 
''County  Educational  Reorganization,"  and  deals  with  a  plan  to  reorgan- 
ize the  management  of  our  rural  and  small-town  schools.  Briefly,  the 
plan  is  as  follows:  It  would  leave  chartered  cities,  within  counties, 
with  their  local  school  boards  as  they  now  exist  and  would  unite  the 
schools  of  unchartered  towns,  village  communities  and  rural  districts 
into  one  school  district  under  one  board  of  laymen.  In  other  words, 
chartered  cities  within  the  county  would  still  retain  their  local  boards 
and  local  control  and  all  territory  in  the  country  outside  of  the  char- 
tered cities  would  be  mei^d  into  one  large  school  district  controlled 
by  a  central  lay  board.  The  plan  also  provides  for  the  appointment 
eventually  of  the  county  superintendent  by  the  county  board,  instead 
of  his  election  by  the  people  as  at  present.  The  report  points  out  that 
in  earlier  times  when  population  was  sparse  and  scattered  and  trans- 
portation poor,  local  control  was  largely  emphasized,  but  that  we  have 
tended  gradually  toward  a  larger  measure  of  county  control  and  that 
today  represents  an  intermediate  stage  of  development.  It  concludes 
that  the  district  unit  of  school  administration  has  done  its  best  work, 
that  it  is  ineffective  and  present  needs  in  rural  education  call  for  its 
abolition. 

The  report  also  states  that  the  consolidation  of  schools  idea  is  good, 
but  that  voluntary  action  by  the  districts  is  too  slow  and  the  unions 
formed  are  too  small.  The  inference  is  that  under  the  county-unit 
plan  these  consolidations  would  be  more  generally  made  and  that  a 
central  board  in  arranging  them  would  be  free  from  local  jealousies  and 
would  probably  effect  a  more  efficient  consolidation  than  is  now  pos- 
sible where  local  boards  make  the  consolidations. 

One  main  point  made  by  the  report  is  that  the  county-unit  plan, 
through  consolidation,  would  help  to  obviate  the  growing  teacher  short- 
age and  would  give  to  rural  schools  the  advantage  of  enriching  cur- 
riculum and  modem  school  administration  which  our  city  schools  now 
enjoy.  The  steps  in  the  process  would  be,  and  these  the  Jones  commit- 
tee recommends  be  taken,  as  follows : 

(a)  Abolition  by  law  of  the  present  professional  county  boards  of 
education,  and  the  creation  of  lay  boards,  with  new  powers,  in  their 
stead,  (b)  The  abolition  of  the  district  system  of  school  administra- 
tion, and  the  enactment,  in  its  place,  of  an  optional  comprehensive 
county-unit  law.  (c)  The  amendment  of  article  IX,  section  3  of  the 
constitution,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents 
of  schools. 
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Your  Committee  on  Education  indorses  unanimously  the  finding  of 
Chapter  II.  Two  years  ago  we  had  this  same  plan  of  county  organiza- 
tion up  for  discussion,  and  after  vigorous  debate  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  seven  to  four.  Two  years,  however,  have  made  a  change.  The 
pressing  teacher  shortage  is  one  vital  consideration.  Then  also  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Jones  report  is  much  more  democratic  than  the 
one  of  two  years  ago  in  that  the  present  plan  leaves  it  to  the  option  of 
the  individual  counties  as  to  whether  or  not  they  care  to  have  the 
county-unit  plan.  Under  these  circumstances  those  on  your  committee 
who  opposed  the  plan  two  years  ago  withdraw  their  opposition  and 
concur  in  the  indorsement  of  Chapter  IL 

Chapter  III— The  Problem  of  Teacher  Training 
Chapter  III  is,  in  a  way,  the  most  important  chapter  of  the  Jones 
report,  in  that  it  deals  with  the  great  educational  crisis  in  this  country, 
to  wit,  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  The 
thinking  man  who  gives  this  matter  any  measure  of  consideration  can- 
not help  being  startled  by  the  facts  regarding  this  country-wide  shortage, 
especially  when  he  considers  them  in  relation  to  some  national  condi- 
tions brought  to  light  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  war  and  our  prepara- 
tion for  doing  our  share  in  it.  The  widespread  illiteracy  in  this  coun- 
try, the  tendencies  toward  Bolshevism,  the  amazing  lack  of  knowledge 
regaLTding  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  American  democracy,  the  lack  of 
training  for  bread  winning  and  self-support,  are  some  of  the  conditions 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the  war,  which  may  well  pve  us  food 
for  thought.  These  conditions  relate  themselves  vitally  to  the  problem 
of  American  education.  In  fact  it  is  unthinkable  to  consider  American 
democracy  without  thinking  of  American  public  school  education  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  is  hardly  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  unless 
we  in  this  country  provide  a  system  of  public  schools  properly  supported 
and  properly  manned  by  trained  teachers,  American  democracy  might 
just  as  well  think  about  going  out  of  business  and  hang  out  the  "To 
Let'*  sign. 

The  situation  is  particularly  aggravating  from  the  fact  that  this 
teacher  shortage  falls  hardest  on  our  elementary  schools.  When  we 
stop  to  consider  that  only  about  half  of  our  children  get  to  the  sixth 
grade,  and  a  constantly  diminishing  percentage  reach  our  higher  levels 
of  education,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  take  a  jealous  interest  in 
that  part  of  our  American  school  system  which  ministers  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  largest  division  of  our  school  attendance.  Our 
temptation  has  been  too  often  to  give  our  attention  too  fully  to  the 
higher  reaches  of  education.    We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  training 
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for  leadership  in  this  country,  and  while  that  is  all  well  and  good,  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  great  army,  which  we 
are  training  leaders  to  lead,  must  also  be  efficiently  trained. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  1920-21,  the  American  public 
schools,  according  to  Philander  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  faced  a  crisis  characterized  as  follows :  ( 1 )  Lack  of  ac- 
commodation for  3,000,000  children.  (2)  A  shortage  of  75,000  prop- 
erly trained  elementary  school  teachers.  (3)  A  shortage  of  15,000 
properly  trained  high  school  teachers.  (4)  A  shortage  of  75,000  school 
rooms.  (5)  Serious  inadequacy  of  preparation  of  from  one-third  to 
two-fifths  of  the  teaching  staff.  (6)  Finally,  under  present  conditions, 
a  loss  in  efficiency  of  a  school  system  that  was  already  far  from  efficient, 
according  to  pre-war  standards,  a  loss  "impossible  to  estimate." 

The  situation  in  California  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  in  the  nation  at  large. 
Nevertheless,  our  own  crisis  is  a  very  real  one.  Standards  have  not 
been  lowered  but  the  acute  teacher  shortage  has  seriously  limited  ap- 
pointing authorities  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Salaries  have  been 
raised  but  not  adequately,  and  there  is  still  a  condition  of  unrest  among 
the  teachers.  Everywhere  schools  are  overcrowded  and  building  is 
almost  at  a  standstill,  because  of  the  inability  of  school  boards  to  sell 
low-rate  bonds  under  present  investment  conditions.  The  normal 
schools  still  show  depleted  enrollments,  while  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  crowded  as  never  before. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  facts  as  given  above  that  this  teacher 
shortage,  which  exists  in  California  as  elsewhere,  will  not  be  adjusted 
by  teachers  moving  from  State  to  State,  since  the  condition  is  nation- 
wide. 

What,  then,  of  the  future  and  its  outlook  ?  How  are  we  going  to  meet 
this  famine  which  is  now  with  us,  and  which  probably  has  not  yet 
reached  its  peak?  Our  main  source  of  supply  for  trained  elementary 
school  teachers  is  our  system  of  state  normal  schools,  and  we  might 
state  parenthetically  that  probably  one  reason  for  California's  high 
rank  educationally  is  the  fact  that  between  79  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  teachers  in  this  State  are  trained  teachers.  Since  then  our 
state  normal  schools  train  most  of  our  elementary  school  teachers, 
what  do  the  figures  indicate  with  regard  to  future  outlook?  There 
were  1539  graduates  from  the  California  normal  schools  in  1913-14, 
1608  in  1915-16  and  1100  in  1919-1920.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  1916  the  normal  schools  of  the  nation  graduated  13,681 
teachers:  in  1919  the  number  had  fallen  to  9,514.  So  we  can  expect 
no  help  from  outside  of  the  State. 
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While  there  is  some  improvement  in  enrollment  for  the  present  year, 
it  is  in  no  way  adequate  to  meet  the  teacher  shortage  in  the  State.  As 
pointed  out  above,  colleges  and  universities  on  the  other  hand  show 
unparalleled  increases  in  enrollment.  This  is  substantial  evidence  of  the 
continued  marked  drifting  away  from  teaching  as  an  occupation  into 
other  more  attractive  lines  of  occupation. 

What  is  the  answer  of  the  Jones  committee  to  the  challenge  of  these 
facts  ?   They  have  given  their  answer  in  Chapter  III  of  the  report. 

Since  our  young  people  shy  at  service  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
look  toward  other  vocations,  the  Jones  report  would  plan  to  make  serv- 
ice in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  a  more  attractive  calling,  not 
merely  by  oflFering  a  more  attractive  salary,  but  by  increasing  and  broad- 
ening the  training  of  our  elementary  school  teachers,  to  the  end  that 
service  in  our  lower  schools  become  as  high  a  type  of  service  profession- 
ally as  that  in  any  other  part  of  our  school  system. 

They  would  make  it  professionally  attractive.  They  would  precede 
and  accompany  it  with  a  t)rpe  of  training  which  would  make  teachers 
feel  that  from  the  financial,  social  and  professional  prestige  standpoint 
they  were  justified  in  making  a  career  of  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  They  would  make  them  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  element- 
ary school  offered  a  challenge  worth  accepting,  and  that  by  staying  on 
the  job  and  solving  those  problems  they  hold  as  estimable  a  place  in  the 
eyes  of  society  as  their  co-workers  in  other  parts  of  the  school  system. 

As  the  situation  now  exists,  those  who  elect  to  go  into  elementary 
school  work  have  been  penalized  at  every  point.  They  find  the  normal 
schools  blind  alleys,  since  if  they  are  ambitious  and  want  later  to  go  to 
the  university  their  normal  school  work  and  maturity  through  teaching 
experience  is  not  recognized  at  full  value,  their  salaries  lower,  their 
professional  and  social  standing  is  lower  than  that  of  their  fellow 
workers  in  other  parts  of  that  school  system.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  that  part  of  our  school  system  which  is  the  most  vital  part,  if  we 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizenry,  is  manned 
by  teachers,  in  large  part,  who  look  forward  constantly  to  getting  into 
some  other  calling,  or  into  some  other  part  of  our  school  system. 

State  Superintendent  Wood  is  preaching  a  valuable  doctrine  up  and 
down  this  State  to  the  effect  that  the  salaries  and  professional  recogni- 
tion shall  be  the  same  when  the  training  and  experience  shall  be  equal. 
Since  our  normal  schools  are  the  chief  source  from  which  we  get  our 
elementary  school  teachers,  the  answer  of  the  Jones  committee  to  the 
challenge  is  to  make  our  normal  schools  into  teachers'  colleges,  broad- 
ening and  enlarging  the  training  there  given,  to  the  end  that  the  teach- 
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ing  in  the  elementary  schoob  shall  be  done  by  teachers  with  broad 
general  intelligence,  trained  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  that  they  are  prepared  to 
wrestle  efficiently  with  all  the  myriad  problems  of  elementary  education. 
It  calls  for  teachers  who  from  the  standpoint  of  professional  equipment 
are  as  well  prepared  as  the  teachers  in  any  other  part  of  our  school 
system. 

Our  state  normal  schools  have  in  the  past  done  Trojan  service  in 
training  teachers  for  the  State.  When  we  consider  the  immaturity  of 
the  material  with  which  they  deal,  and  the  limited  two  years  of  the 
course,  they  have  done  a  fine  piece  of  service  in  taking  high  school 
graduates,  reviewing  them  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  statutory  sub- 
jects, truing  up  their  general  knowledge  and  giving  them  a  valuable 
apprenticeship  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  teaching.  But  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  modem  school  S3rstem  is  making  demands  of  prepara- 
tion in  intelligence  and  specialization  which  will  require  a  greater 
maturity  of  world  knowledge,  and  a  greater  training  in  specialization. 
To  the  present  two-year  professional  course  we  now  have  in  our 
normal  schools  they  would  add  further  work.  They  would  still  keep 
this  well-defined  two-year  professional  course  as  at  present,  but  would 
add  a  third  and  a  fourth  year  as  seemed  advisable.  To  the  present 
technical  two-year  professional  training  they  would  add  a  type  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  intelligence  which  would  not  be  peculiar  to  scholars  and 
school  teachers,  but  a  t)rpe  of  culture  which  actually  functions.  The 
newer  developments  in  biology,  psychology,  social  science,  politics  and 
industrial  and  commercial  lines  would  be  given  to  them  in  such  a  syn- 
thetic form  that  it  would  be  a  culture  committed  to  the  enterprise  of 
solving  the  specific  problems  of  the  society  in  which  we  live  today,  and 
not  merely  a  culture  of  memorization.  It  would  be  a  digested  general 
culture  which  would  be  drawn  on  constantly  by  a  teacher  in  helping 
her  to  teach  little  Americans,  a  culture  which  had  constant  application 
to  our  modem  problems  in  education.  Then  also  would  the  extension 
of  this  course  allow  for  the  training  in  special  lines  now  pressing  on 
our  common  schools.  Modem  biology,  psychology,  and  sociology  are 
making  the  business  of  education  a  complex  affair,  and  the  extension 
of  this  course  would  allow  for  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  these  new 
responsibilities.  These  teachers'  colleges  should  not  only  offer  a  broader 
training  but  they  ought  to  prove  a  valuable  institution  for  teachers  who 
have  taken  the  two-year  course  in  the  past,  or  who  are  only  able  to  take 
it  in  the  future.    They  should  be  the  place  to  which  these  teachers  can 
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return  for  further  training  in  meeting  their  special  problems,  their  indi- 
achen  ic:         vidual  needs ;  to  help  them  keep  abreast  of  the  times  professionally. 
ft  and  SB  k  These  teachers'  colleges,  where  deemed  advisable,  would- also  carry 

f  mjm  jtmior  college  work  for  students  in  the  region  who  were  not  interested 
Deotaiyek         in  training  for  teaching  but  who  wished  further  education. 

ssionalqs:  The  Jones  plan  puts  these  teachers'  colleges  under  the  general  direc- 

aztofovi:  tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  just  as  the  state  normal  schools 
are  at  present.    The  plan  does  not  involve  the  immediate  turning  of  all 

frojanse:^  the  normal  schools  into  teachers'  colleges  but  it  would  be  a  gradual 

lie  iffftnafffT  process.    It  might  possibly  come  about  in  the  case  of  an  individual  nor- 

wo  TOCi  ^^  school  by  the  addition  of  a  third  and  then  of  a  fourth  year.    The 

*  j^j  becoming  a  teachers'  college  would  be  determined  individually,  and 
jmiiIdit;  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  evolution,  and  of  possibilities  of 

than  a  ii  ^^^^  particular  normal  school.     In  the  same  way  the  State  Board  of 

Rtitthcfr:'  Education,  treating  each  school  individually,  would  decide  when  it 

would  seem  wise  for  the  individual  school  to  become  a  full-fledged 
teachers'  college  and  issue  a  degree. 

As  suggested  before,  this  whole  scheme,  however,  in  order  to  reach 
Tart  is  ^*^  '"^  fruition  needs  the  co-operation  of  the  State  University.    If  that 

M  sic  institution  can  see  its  way  clear  to  meet  the  challenge  of  teacher  train- 

ing in  this  State,  if  it  can  so  change  its  regulations  as  to  encourage  the 
work  being  done  in  other  teacher  training  institutions,  it  will  probably 
,^  not  only  do  violence  to  its  traditions,  but  it  will  do  an  immense  piece 

*  ^h?'  ^'  public  service  for  the  Commonwealth  of  California  and  transform  an 
^  .  '  ever-growing  hostility  in  the  school  world  of  the  State  into  a  sincere 
*^^r^.  affection. 

'  \a  '  ^^^  committee  indorses  the  general  findings  of  this  chapter.    How- 

'  ^    .  ever,  we  believe  that  if  the  normal  schools  are  gradually  changed  into 

jntcrp^  regional  colleges  there  should  not  be  a  duplication  where  junior  col- 

c  touXj'  leges  already  exist.    Our  committee  believes  these  regional  institutions 

stcd  f^  should  develop  into  strong  institutions  that  will  attract  in  somewhat  the 

r  in  ^  same  way  that  the  university  attracts,  and  that  since  the  Jones  report 

appSc^  not  only  favors  the  creation  of  teachers'  colleges  but  a  general  extension 

e  cxtt^  of  junior  colleges,  the  State  shall  not  establish  a  policy  which  builds  a 

ytts^  half-baked  college  at  every  cross-road  in  California. 

^^  Chapter  IV—High  School  and  Junior  CoUege 

these  ^  Chapter  IV  of  the  Jones  report  makes  a  partial  survey  of  secondary 

and  higher  education  in  California,  pointing  out  our  rapid  growth  in 
^  this  field  and  the  problems  pressing  down  on  the  State  as  a  result  of  the 

*  .  great  development  of  interest  in  and  attendance  on  the  hierher  educa- 


a 
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tional   institutions.     The  chapter  also  suggests   solutions   for  these 
problems. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Tones  report  is  that  our  high  school  policy  in 
California  has  now  resulted  in  the  establishment  which  meets  our  pres- 
ent needs  very  nicely.  Our  high  schools  are  well  distributed,  they  are 
amply  supported  by  the  joint  efforts  of  State,  county  and  local  districts, 
the  educational  and  professional  qualifications  of  their  teachers  are 
high,  they  have  broadened  their  courses  to  meet  all  types  of  demands  of 
the  communities  they  serve,  so  that  we  are  able  to  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence  so  far  as  high  school  education  is  concerned.  Quoting 
from  the  report  we  find  this  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  high  school 
situation.  "The  needs  of  our  high  school  for  the  future,  it  has  seemed 
to  this  committee,  accordingly  lie  more  along  the  line  of  the  extension 
of  the  high  school  to  meet  new  needs."  The  report  suggests  that  espe- 
cially in  the  cities  there  should  be  developed  additional  vocational 
schools  and  high  schools  of  commerce  to  meet  the  new  vocational  and 
commercial  demands,  and  infers  that  if  this  State  is  to  attain  the  prom- 
inence in  industry  and  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  which  we  hope 
for  it,  we  must  develop  in  our  cities  vocational  and  commercial  high 
schools  comparable  with  those  found  in  the  most  progressive  trade 
cities  of  Europe.  A  suggestion  is  also  made  that  another  line  of  devel- 
opment is  open  in  the  field  of  agricultural  education  and  that  a  certain 
number  of  county  agricultural  high  schools,  located  properly,  well  sup- 
plied with  buildings  and  land,  with  courses  of  instruction  giving  em- 
phasis to  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying,  stock-raising,  poultry  rais- 
ing, marketing,  home  economics  and  other  needs  of  a  high-grade  agri- 
cultural life,  might  well  yield  worth-while  dividends  in  a  State  like  ours, 
where  agriculture  is  a  predominating  feature. 

The  Jones  committee  also  recommends  the  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate high  school  in  the  State,  and  then  turns  its  attention  to  what 
it  considers  the  most  vital  part  of  Chapter  IV,  to  wit :  A  junior  college 
program  for  the  State  of  California.  As  the  committee  well  points  out, 
the  end  of  the  world  war  has  seen  a  demand  for  higher  education  such 
as  the  country  has  never  known  before,  and  which  gives  every  evidence 
of  being  permanent.  The  Jones  committee  has  made  a  careful  tabula- 
ation  of  high  school  population  and  university  attendance,  has  drawn 
careful  tables  of  past  growth  of  attendance  and  estimates  of  the  future. 
There  are  two  striking  facts  growing  out  of  these  tabulations;  first, 
that  the  high  school  population  in  California  in  1935  is  estimated  at  a 
half-million ;  and,  second,  that  the  population  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fomia  at  the  colleges  in  Berkeley  alone,  exclusive  of  summer  school 
and  extension  classes,  will  probably  in  that  year  be  20,000. 

The  Jones  committee  believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  concentrate  as  many 
undergraduates  as  this  in  one  place;  that  they  cannot  be  properly 
housed,  fed,  cared  for,  supervised  or  taught.  They  believe  it  would  be 
too  expensive  and  unwise  from  every  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand 
they  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  develop  one  or  more  duplicate  universities 
in  the  State.  The  Jones  committee  feel  that  3^  wise  policy  for  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  education  calls  for  a  scattering  of  the  students  in  their 
earlier  years  while  they  are  in  need  of  a  closer  supervision  for  both 
their  studies  and  their  morals,  and  a  concentration  of  the  upper  and 
more  expensive  work  in  one  high-grade  university. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  Jones  committee  suggests  the  following : 
(1)  The  gradual  development  of  the  state  normal  schools  into  four- 
year  teachers'  colleges,  with  power  to  confer  a  degree,  as  outlined  in 
the  previous  chapter.  (2)  The  development  at  first  of  a  junior  college 
course  in  each  normal  school,  unless  it  seems  unwise  to  duplicate  a  pre- 
vious city  junior  college  department.  (3)  The  segregation  of  the  lower 
division  work  at  the  State  University  into  a  junior  college,  as  a  pre- 
paratory department  in  a  way  for  the  real  university,  which  would 
properly  begin  at  the  junior  year  and  continue  into  graduate  work,  and 
largely  as  a  group  of  professional  schools  and  colleges.  (4)  The  con- 
centration of  all  graduate  work,  for  teachers  as  well  as  other  profes- 
sional lines,  at  the  one  central  State  University,  there  to  be  gathered 
the  most  expensive  equipment  in  libraries,  laboratories  and  faculty. 
(5)  The  development  of  a  series  of  supplemental  junior  colleges,  in 
addition  to  those  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  colleges  at  a  number 
of  well-located  points  in  the  State,  these  also  to  give  lower-division  work 
and  their  students  to  pass  to  the  teachers'  colleges  or  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity for  further  collegiate  or  professional  work. 

The  Jones  report  argues  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  plan  would 
be  as  follows:  (1)  It  would  relieve  present  and  prevent  future  con- 
gestion at  Berkeley,  and  correct  the  difficulties  of  mass  instruction  now 
given  to  lower  division  students  at  Berkeley.  (2)  It  would  give  new 
spirit  and  outlook  to  the  normal  schools  and  attract  more  people  into 
the  teaching  profession.  (3)  It  would  carry  junior  college  work,  and 
eventually  collegiate  instruction,  nearer  the  homes  and  make  possible 
the  extension  of  a  college  education  to  a  larger  number  of  our  people, 
f  4)  It  would  permit  of  the  transformation  of  the  State  University  into 
a  real  university  in  all  its  parts  and  of  its  becoming  what  a  State  Uni- 
versity  should   become — a  group   of  professional   schools   beginning 
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lai^g^dy  at  the  junior  year.  (5)  It  would  enable  Stanford  University, 
which  has  a  semi-state-relationship,  to  reduce  its  first-  and  second-year 
work,  and  concentrate  its  ener^es  on  the  higher  and  more  expensive 
types  of  education.  (6)  It  would  probably  ultimately  provide  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  with  an  economically  arranged  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  one  based  on  pedagogical  grounds,  to  the  end  that  young 
people  might  eventually  complete  their  general  coU^ate  education  at 
twenty,  getting  at  their  professional  work  two  years  earlier,  a  saving 
both  to  themselves  and  the  State. 

Your  committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  indorses,  on  the  whole, 
the  findings  of  this  chapter.  It  believes,  however,  if  the  State  does  go 
into  the  junior  college  business  that  it  should  go  into  it  carefully,  and 
shall  only  establish  these  r^onal  institutions  where  there  is  a  marked 
demand  for  them  and  where  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed. We  believe  that  the  great  run  on  Berkeley  is  caused  by  the  de- 
sire of  young  people  not  only  to  study  but  to  get  away  from  home  and 
to  get  into  a  new  school  atmosphere.  We  believe  that  such  institutions 
of  lower  division  and  collegiate  grade  established  regionally  must  have 
about  them  those  attributes  which  make  our  universities  attract  young 
people  so  generally,  that  if  our  high  school  graduates  feel  that  they  are 
only  high  school  extensions  they  will  not  be  anxious  to  enter  them. 
Their  reason  for  existence  must  not  be  merely  that  of  convenient  ad- 
ministration, but,  as  one  of  our  committee  aptly  puts  it,  they  must  have 
a  definite  function  of  their  own  which  they  serve  in  the  community. 
In  keeping  with  this  idea,  our  committee  believes  that  they  should  be 
where  possible  separated  from  the  high  school,  have  separate  faculties 
and  equipment  so  that  they  come  to  have  standing  in  the  community  as 
a  higher  institution.  As  we  said  in  the  last  chapter,  we  object  to  the 
idea  of  a  half-baked  puny  college  at  every  cross-road  in  California. 
Fortunately  the  Jones  plan  looks  out  for  this  in  that  it  raises  the 
assessed  valuation  necessary  to  establish  such  an  institution  from  its 
present  requirement  of  $3,000,000  to  one  of  $10,000,000  and  sets  a 
population  requirement  of  15,000. 

Our  committee  also  believes  that  these  regional  colleges  should  not 
only  serve  for  academic  purposes,  but  that  they  should  develop  into 
institutions  that  serve  the  peculiar  vocational  and  social  requirements  of 
the  particular  region  in  which  they  happen  to  be  located.  Our  com- 
mittee was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  put  on  the  witness  stand  Mr.  Mer- 
ton  Hill,  principal  of  the  ChafFey  Union  High  School  at  Ontario,  San 
Bernardino  County.  If  Mr.  Hill  is  actually  doing  the  work  he  outlined 
to  us,  and  we  were  much  impressed  by  his  modesty,  intellectual  honesty 
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and  frankness,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  running  as  valuable  an 
institution  as  will  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  While  Mr.  Hill 
has  preserved  the  academic  work  in  his  junior  college  so  that  his  grad- 
uates have  gone  into  the  third  year  at  Berkeley  and  been  successful,  he 
has  made  his  junior  college  yield  values  by  linking  it  up  so  vitally  with 
the  life  of  the  community  that  it  has  functioned  in  producing  social, 
economic  and  civic  dividends.  We  believe  that  local  college  institutions 
such  as  Mr.  Hill  has  built  up  might  well  furnish  a  standard  and  model 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  establishing  regional  colleges. 
Under  the  Jones  plan  these  regional  institutions  would  be  controlled  by 
their  local  board  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  However,  the  Jones  report  recommends  that 
should  at  some  later  time  the  State  University  become  closely  co-ordi- 
nated with  our  general  school  system,  their  control  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  university,  as  would  also  the  degree  granting  power. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  chapter  we  should  like  to  state 
that  this  plan  for  higher  education  has  met  the  approval  of  the  school 
people  of  California  quite  generally.  It  has  the  active  indorsement  of 
Stanford  University.  Professor  A.  O.  I-^uschner,  speaking  for  Presi- 
dent Barrows  before  the  High  School  Principals'  Convention  at  San 
Rafael  on  February  10,  1921,  said  that  the  University  of  California 
approved  of  the  plan.  This  is  reassuring,  and  if  the  plan  works  out 
as  the  Jones  committee  hopes,  the  results  will  be  a  well-developed  sys- 
tem of  regional  teachers'  colleges,  regional  junior  colleges,  and  privately 
endowed  colleges  closely  articulated  with  Stanford  University  and  the 
University  of  California. 

Chapter  V — ^A  Better  Equalization  of  Funds. 
We  come  now  to  the  final  chapter  of  the  Jones  report — that  dealing 
with  the  question  of  a  better  equalization  of  the  school  funds.  We 
should  say  that  the  plan  proposed  in  this  chapter  would  do  something 
toward  equalizing  school  funds  in  such  a  way  that  the  educational  facil- 
ities in  our  rural  schools  would  be  made  to  approximate  the  standards 
set  in  our  larger  and  better  developed  systems.  Superintendent  Wood 
is  preaching  the  doctrine  of  better  rural  education.  Your  committee 
believes  he  is  right  in  this  matter.  Much  of  this  Jones  report,  espe- 
<  cially  chapter  II,  is  after  all  really  concerned  with  equalizing  educational 

cc^  opportunities  by  giving  children  who  live  in  the  country  and  small  rural 

communities  the  same  educational  advantages  which  hold  in  our  cities 
and  larger  towns. 

pjjtib  There  is  no  use  in  our  preaching  the  doctrine  in  this  State  of  "back 

unc^  to  the  land"  unless  we  see  to  it  that  people  in  the  rural  districts  can 


^ 
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look  forward  to  raising  their  children  under  better  educational  and 
social  conditions  than  usually  prevail.  We  believe  that  the  equaliza- 
tion method  outlined  in  this  chapter  will  tend  to  equalize  such  educa- 
tional opportunity  in  better  fashion  in  both  the  elementary  and  hig^ 
schools  than  does  our  present  apportionment  system. 

This  completes  the  report  of  your  committee  on  the  Jones  report. 
Of  course,  in  dealing  with  this  report  we  have  had  to  deal  with  large 
measures  of  policy  rather  than  with  the  specific  details  of  legislation 
which  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  program  come  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  bills  proposed  to  the  Legislature.  The  bills  carrying  out  the 
Jones  program  are  now  out,  but  they  have  not  been  out  long  enough 
for  us  to  study  them  in  detail.  We  have,  therefore,  confined  ourselves 
to  the  report. 

We  indorse  it  in  its  general  lines  with  the  reservations  we  have 
heretofore  included,  and  we  would  ask  that  such  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  as  is  present  this  evening  to  indorse  it  also,  if  you  feel  so 
minded.     ( Applause. ) 

RetnarkM  by  PreMident  Boardman 

The  President:  I  feel  satisfied  that  that  analysis  of  the  Jones 
report  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  made  by 
any  section  to  this  Club.     (Applause.) 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  section  undertook  this  investigation  of 
the  Jones  report  at  the  time  that  it  was  published,  I  think  some  time 
last  December,  and  not  with  special  reference  to  proposed  legislation 
which  might  come  up  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature.  As 
I  understand  it,  some  of  the  features  of  the  Jones  report  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  legislation  proposed  at  this  time.  It  is  with  satisfaction 
that  I  feel  that  this  comprehensive  plan,  which  will  take  years  to  carry 
out,  will  have  the  studious  consideration  of  so  splendid  a  section.  We 
will  have  a  little  time  to  discuss  any  of  the  features  of  this  report  of 
the  section.  '  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anybody  on  this  subject. 

Action  by  Ciub  Memting 

Mr.  Norman  Lombard:  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  section,  I  move  that  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  here  present  approve  the  substance  of  the  report  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Section  on  Education  tonight. 

Mr.  Stafford  :     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  which  has 
l^en  duly  seconded.     Is  there  any  comment  or  question?    If  not,  all 
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those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  so  signify  by  raising  their  right  hand. 
Thirty-six. 

All  those  opposed,  so  designate  by  raising  their  right  hand.  None 
opposed. 

The  judgment  of  this  meeting  is  unanimous.  Is  there  anyone  who 
wishes  to  discuss  this  question  further?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
other  subject  which  is  to  be  taken  up  tonight,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
the  location  and  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State  University. 

Enlargenfnt  of  flic  CoUege  of  Agrieuituro 

Prof.  Walter  Mulford,  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
then  gave  a  hasty  description  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  college  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  presented  the  need  of  the  college 
for  more  land  for  instruction  purposes  at  Berkeley.  He  stated  that  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  the  department  the  Regents  had  approved 
a  plan  to  have  the  students  in  agriculture  spend  their  first  two  years 
at  the  farm  at  Davis,  or  at  a  similar  branch  to  be  established  in  South- 
em  California,  the  final  two  years  to  be  spent  in  advanced  work  in 
Berkeley.  An  alternative  plan  suggested  was  to  separate  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  from  the  University,  move  it  to  Davis  and  with- 
draw it  from  the  control  of  the  Regents. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  explained  the  work  being  done  by  the  college  in 
preparing  students  to  go  into  agricultural  work  and  serving  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  State,  and  criticized  the  plan  for  separation 
of  the  college  from  the  University  as  increasing  the  expense  and  lower- 
ing the  efficiency. 

Norman  Lombard  criticized  the  work  being  done  by  the  University  of 
California  and  especially  the  variety  of  its  activities,  and  argued  that 
it  should  be  confined  to  the  work  of  training  scholars  and  conducting 
research.  He  stated  objections  to  the  division  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  between  Berkeley,  Davis  and  a  southern  California  branch,  and 
argued  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  spend  29  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the 
University  on  the  College  of  Agriculture  when  only  6.87  per  cent  of 
the  students  are  enrolled  in  it.  He  urged  a  separation  of  the  training 
school  from  the  University. 

Dr.  Mead  replied  briefly  to  the  argument  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed by  W.  V.  Stafford,  R.  Justin  Miller,  Frank  V.  Cornish,  Myer 
Jaffa,  F.  H.  Dam,  Frank  T.  Swett,  after  which  the  plan  advanced  by 
the  R^icnts  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  23  ayes,  2  noes,  and  about  50 
not  voting. 
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The  Qub's  interest  in  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
began  early  in  its  history.  The  established  policy  of  fixing  limited 
terms  of  imprisonment  as  the  punishment  for  nearly  all  offenses, 
makes  it  certain  that  most  persons  convicted  of  crime  will  be  returned 
to  society.  It  was  therefore  recognized  that  it  is  of  high  importance 
that  these  men  shall  come  back  with  the  disposition  to  obey  the  laws 
instead  of  preying  upon  their  fellow  men.  The  investigations  of  the 
Qub  have  been  recorded  in  part,  in  the  following  numbers  of  the 
Transactions : 

Vol.    I,    No  8,  Penology  in  California,  March,  1905. 
VoL    X,    No.  2,  The  State's  Delinquents,  March,  1915. 
Vol.  XV,  No.  6,  Problem  of  the  Prisoner,  October,  1920. 

The  Qub  was  active  in  promoting  the  policies  advocated  in  these 
reports,  and  assisted  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of 
the  single  cell  for  prisoners;  the  passage  in  1911  of  the  law  establish- 
ing the  reformatory  farm  for  first  offenders  (subsequently  abandoned 
at  the  instance  of  certain  residents  of  Napa  county  in  which  the  farm 
had  been  purchased).  The  use  of  convicts  in  road  building;  the  inde- 
terminate sentence ;  and  certain  developments  of  the  parole  and  proba- 
tion system. 

A  movement  having  been  noted,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
of  1921,  to  discredit  the  system  of  probation,  parole  and  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  Section  on  Delinquency  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  workings  of  the  system.  The  Section,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  S.  WoUner  considered  the  questions  involved  and 
prepared  a  program  to  deliver  at  a  Qub  meeting  March  24,  1921. 
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Meeting  of  Maicfa  24,  1921 

The  Club  met  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  24,  1921 ;  President  Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  in  the 
chair.  Following  the  dinner  and  business  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
evening  was  introduced  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  PretidMit  Boardman 

The  President:  The  allied  subjects  of  criminology  and  penology 
have  received  the  attention  of  this  Qub  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  Club  has  had  some  influence  in  shaping  the  prison  policies  of  the 
State.  In  one  respect,  one  constructive  step  which  we  had  /hoped 
might  be  taken,  the  Qub  scored  a  failure :  I  refer  to  the  reformatory 
farm  for  first  offenders.  In  1905  the  Qub  first  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  proposal  that  the  State  should  purchase  and  establish  a 
farm  for  first  offenders.  I  will  not  detail  the  long  fight,  but  I  think 
it  was  in  1911  that  the  State  finally  purchased  a  site  in  Napa  county. 
Unfortunately  local  objection  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  a  fund  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  matter  therefore  rested  at  that  point,  and  what  I 
think  was  one  of  the  biggest  steps  in  the  advance  of  penology  in  this 
State  that  has  ever  been  suggested  has  been  allowed  to  lapse.  It  is 
my  hope  that  some  day  that  matter  can  be  revived  and  finally  con- 
summated. 

The  subject  of  criminology  is  not  likely  to  lose  interest.  The  fact 
is  that  the  wave  of  crime  seems  to  be  increasing  and  one  of  the  most 
regrettable  facts  in  the  situation  is  the  increasing  number  of  juvenile 
crimes;  and  yet  our  methods  of  correction  are  being  improved  from 
time  to  time  in  accord  with  the  more  advanced  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  cause  of  it  is  difficult  to  locate.  Some  claim  that  the  world  war 
is  a  great  influence  in  that  direction.  In  looking  over  our  record  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Qub  some  six  years  ago  when  the  Section  reported 
its  findings  on  what  were  the  principal  causes  of  crime,  the  one  they 
ranked  first  was  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  During  the  past  few 
months,  we  have  had  a  period  of  temperance, — ^prohibition  rather 
(laughter) ;  not  exactly  temperance, — and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  cessation  of  crime.  The  belief  that  the  moving  picture  is  respon- 
sible to  some  extent  is  probably  true,  and  in  that  connection  it  is  our 
intention  to  reorganize  the  Section  which  submitted  a  splendid  report 
to  this  Qub  some  years  ago,  the  Section  on  Recreational  Survey,  and 
it  is  probable  that  before  long  we  will  set  aside  a  meeting  of  the  Qub 
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for  a  discussion  of  this  phase,  and  other  phases,  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture problem. 

The  first  speaker  this  evening  is  a  gentleman  who  is  well  qualified 
to  discuss  this  subject,  having  had  long  experience  on  the  bench  and 
in  the  practice  of  law.  Judge  Louis  H.  Ward  of  the  Superior  Court 
will  talk  to  us,  his  subject  being,  "The  Crime  Wave;  Do  Our  Penal 
Methods  Increase  It?"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Judge 
Ward. 

The  Crime  Wave— Do  Our  Penal  Methods  hicrease  It 

Judge  Ward:  When  you  speak  of  crime  wave  you  have  in  mind 
something  that  strikes  at  the  bulwark  of  society,  something  that  leaves 
an  irreparable  injury;  then  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  for 
the  present  at  least  there  is  no  crime  wave.  If  you  have  in  mind  a 
wave  that  leaves  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  civilization,  there  is  no 
crime  wave.  But  if  it  is  simply  a  passing  wind  that  is  noticed  for  a 
moment  and  speeds  by  without  any  particular  damage,  then  we  may 
term  it  a  crime  wave. 

In  my  official  capacity  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
crime  only  in  sex  offenses.  I  believe  that  the  several  members  of  the 
Police  Department  who  are  here  this  evening  will  verify  this  statement. 

In  the  winter  months,  in  larger  cities,  in  offenses  such  as  burglary 
and  robbery,  there  is  always  an  increase  in  arrests ;  but  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  1920-21  experience  is  not  as  bad  as  the  1919-20.  We  have 
an  efficient  Police  Department  and  an  excellent  detective  bureau. 
There  is  more  efficiency  at  the  present  time  than  a  year  ago.  There 
are  fewer  reports  of  crime.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  decrease  in 
crime  and  to  efficiency  in  police  officials. 

We  are  a  fickle  public  and  sometimes  become  hysterical.  When 
certain  offenses  occur,  particularly  in  this  city,  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions pass  resolutions,  never  realizing,  though  their  intentions  are  good, 
that  each  participator  may  eliminate  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
good  juror.  A  crime  occurs,  stories  are  floated  of  aggravated  bru- 
tality, which  seldom  appear  in  the  evidence  introduced  in  court.  Fol- 
lowing a  slight  condition  of  hysteria  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the 
courts  get  down  to  business.  Before  the  trial  is  completed  sentiment 
changes,  and  as  vicious  reports  are  circulated  against  the  complainant 
as  formerly  against  the  defendant.  These  are  matters  which  the 
courts  are  unable  to  curb. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  subject  alloted  to  me,  namely,  "Do  our 
penal  methods  increase  it?"  is  a  matter  I  cannot  readily  discuss,  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  I  hold  there  is  no  crime  wave.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  talk  to  you  relative  to  whether  or  not  our  penal  methods 
increase  crime. 

Has  incarceration  in  penitentiaries  increased  crime?  I  think  not. 
Has  parole  increased  crime?  I  think  not.  Has  probation  increased 
crime?  I  think  not.  The  only  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
crime  is  the  decrease  in  the  influence  of  the  home  upon  the  future 
citizen.  Until  the  father,  mother  and  guardian  are  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  know  how  to  raise  their  young,  crime  will  continue. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  indeterminate  sentence  law.  I  heartily 
approve  of  its  present  administration  and  of  the  officials  to  whom  is 
entrusted  its  execution.  But  I  believe  that,  if  these  gentlemen  had 
the  opportunity  to  face  the  problems  in  the  court,  they  would  realize 
that  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  might  be  changed  without  abro- 
gating its  present  eflFectiveness,  and  still  allow  the  courts  to  increase 
their  efficiency.  Under  the  old  system,  when  the  judge  pronounced 
sentence,  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  reputation  of  a  county 
judge  for  strictness  and  severity  had  a  tendency  to  eliminate  crim- 
inals from  a  particular  county.  If  the  judge  in  Yolo  or  Yuba  pro- 
nounced long  sentences,  criminals  moved  on  to  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  But  it  was  necessary  that  perpetrators  of  crime  should  be 
informed  of  this  fact.  Publicity  was  the  deterrent.  Under  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  law,  the  chief  objection,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  the 
pronouncement  of  a  term  of  years,  without  notification  to  other  crim- 
inals of  such  pronouncement,  can  affect  only  the  party  sentenced. 
The  public  does  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Prison  Direc- 
tors gives  a  more  severe  punishment  to  a  man  convicted  of  crime, 
and  therefore  the  criminal,  a  part  of  the  public,  is  not  deterred  from 
a  continuation  of  crime  as  a  result  of  the  pronouncement  of  long 
sentences. 

Incarceration,  except  in  isolated  cases,  is  of  no  particular  benefit  to 
a  criminal.  Detention  may,  and  in  many  cases  does,  deter  others.  But 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  publicity  of  punishment,  the  penitentiary  effect 
is  of  no  avail  to  those  who  may  be  subjected  to  temptation  to  violate 
the  law. 

I  note  this,  not  with  any  intention  to  criticise  the  effectiveness  gen- 
erally of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  of  which  I  personally  ap- 
prove, but  rather  as  a  suggestion  that  its  effectiveness  may  be  increased 
by  publicity. 

In  the  trial  of  cases  of  those  charged  with  offenses  against  the  pub- 
lic, I  find  that  many  times  improper  verdicts  are  returned,  as  a  result 
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of  the  unfamiliarity  of  jurors  with  the  possible  ptinishment  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  accused.  This  does  not  refer  to  a  verdict  of  guilty 
any  more  than  it  does  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  But  experience  has 
taught  me  that  juries,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  instructed 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  punishment  of  a  defendant, 
nevertheless  will  retire  for  deliberation  and  discuss  possible  punish- 
ment, rather  than  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defendant.  In  many  in- 
stances a  lack  of  knowledge  of  ptmishment  causes  jurors  to  vote 
guilty  and  thereafter  attempt  to  vitiate  their  verdict  by  making  an 
affidavit  to  matters  upon  which  they  were  not  informed  and  did  not 
discuss  in  their  deliberations  in  the  jury  room. 

Juries  often  return  verdicts  of  guilty  believing  that  probation  may 
be  granted  a  defendant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  refrain  from  return- 
ing verdicts  of  guilty  because  they  have  some  idea  of  the  maximum 
period  of  punishment,  and  notwithstanding  their  belief  in  guilt,  feel 
that  the  punishment  is  too  severe.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
majority  of  criminals  that  we  have  to  deal  with  today,  namely,  the 
young  men.  Jurors,  as  a  rule,  will  not  convict,  though  the  evidence 
may  be  convincing  to  an  absolute  certainty,  if  the  defendant  is  of 
tender  years. 

Recently  a  man  was  convicted  and  the  court  recommended  that  he 
receive  as  a  punishment  fifty  years  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  upon  the  trial  of  a  co-defendant,  the  jury  promptly  returned  a 
verdict  of  acquittal.  In  a  personal  interview,  vmsolicited  by  me,  with 
some  of  the  jurors  thereafter,  I  found  that  their  reasonable  doubt  had 
been  increased  and  enlarged  because  they  did  not  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular defendant  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  fifty  years  of 
incarceration  might  be  meted  out.  These  jurors  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  not  a  sentence  but  simply  a  recommendation.  They  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  punishment  of 
a  defendant.  They  ignored  the  instructions  of  the  court  and  their 
oaths  as  jurors,  but  they  followed  in  the  path  of  many  other  juries 
and  considered  the  question  of  punishment  rather  than  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  defendant.  This  is  a  matter  which  confronts  the 
trial  judge.  I  believe  the  quicker  juries  are  allowed  to  know  the  pos- 
sible punishment  of  a  defendant  and  are  allowed  to  present  their 
recommendations  as  to  such  punishment,  the  quicker  we  will  receive 
verdicts  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  presented. 

I  cannot  understand  that  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  jury 
would  work  a  hardship  to  a  defendant.  Certainly  no  injury  would 
befall  the  people.    And  so  I  suggest  that,  in  some  form,  a  jury  should 
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be  given  information  as  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  punishment 
under  the  law.  This  question  is  considered  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions of  the  court:  why  not  allow  them  to  do  so  with  an  exact, 
instead  of  a  partial,  knowledge  upon  the  subject? 

A  majority  of  the  present  laws  providing  for  penalties  were  enacted 
many  years  ago,  or  are  recent  enactments  as  a  result  of  hysteria,  be- 
cause of  a  false  belief  in  a  crime  wave  relative  to  the  commission  of 
a  particular  class  or  classes  of  offenses.  Some  organization  desiring 
to  raise  the  penalty  for  the  commission  of  a  specific  offense  communi- 
cates with  their  representatives  in  Sacramento  and  the  penalty  is  in- 
creased, in  the  belief  that  such  increase  will  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  like  offenses.  A  short  while  ago  a  bill  was  presented, 
and  as  I  understand  from  the  press,  passed  favorably  from  one  of  the 
Assembly  committees,  designating  a  high  fine  and  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  betting  on  a  baseball  game.  I  cannot  imagine  twelve 
citizens,  good  and  true,  acting  upon  such  a  case  and  returning  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  a  man  charged  with  such  or  a  similar  offense  if 
they  thought  that  the  defendant  would  receive  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment in  a  penitentiary. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  the  statutes  in  the  State  of  California  pro- 
viding for  the  penalty  for  the  commission  of  crime  should  be  revised. 
I  do  not  suggest  a  revision  immediately.  I  would  rather  prefer  con- 
servative consideration.  And  I  do  not  hope  that  my  suggestions  will 
act  as  anything  more  than  as  food  for  thought,  which  may  result  in 
something  beneficial  to  the  whole  penal  system. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  law  was  enacted  principally  as  a  method 
of  eliminating  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  pronouncement  of 
sentences  upon  defendants  for  similar  offenses  based  upon  almost 
exact  facts  and  yet  resulting  in  the  incarceration  of  defendants  for 
disproportionate  terms.  At  present  one  may  be  convicted  of  an 
offense  and  the  circumstances  and  facts  surrounding  the  commission 
of  such  offense  might  warrant  incarceration  for  a  term  of  fifty  years, 
and  yet  the  maximum  for  the  designated  crime  demands  only  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  We  find  defendants  charged  with  crime,  and  under  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law,  necessitating  incarceration  under  the 
minimum  penalty,  which  is  far  too  great  when  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  offense  are  considered.  Trial  judges  are 
sometimes  forced  to  grant  probation  rather  than  have  the  severe 
punishment  provided  by  statute  meted  out. 

I  would  eliminate  the  penal  provisions  in  so  far  as  exact  terms  are 
concerned  for  all  offenses,  and  I  would  provide  that,  no  matter  what 
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the  designation  of  the  crime  might  be,  the  punishment  should  be  regu- 
lated by  degrees,  making  or  providing  for  as  many  degrees  as  would 
seem  necessary,  after  mature  consideration.  I  would  allow  a  jury  to 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  with  a  full  knowledge  that,  after 
the  return  of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they  would  be  presented  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  defendant's  criminal  career,  if  he  had  one,  or  of  his  exact 
relation  to  society  generally  in  so  far  as  his  previous  good  citizenship 
was  concerned,  and  then  I  would  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  jury  to 
recommend,  through  the  court,  to  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
that  the  defendant  should  be  punished  in  accordance  with  their  finding 
that  he  was  guilty  in  a  designated  degree.  These  degrees  might  run 
to  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven,  and  under  the  statute,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  for  each  degree  could  be  specified,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  would  have  opportunity 
to  exercise  large  discretion  when  all  of  the  facts  were  presented  to 
them.  This  would  give  the  opportunity  to  the  jury,  the  representatives 
of  the  public,  to  provide,  indirectly,  for  punishment  by  way  of  incar- 
ceration or  probation,  and  if  by  incarceration,  the  good  judgment  of 
the  administrators  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  could  correct  an 
error.  I  cannot  tmderstand  that  a  hardship  would  be  worked  on  a 
defendant.  Certainly  a  judge  would  not  object,  and  I  take  it  that  any 
state  conunission  would  not  be  disinclined  to  accept  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  received  first  impressions  of  all  of  the  facts  in  a  given  case. 

I  find  that  juries  are  disinclined  to  return  verdicts  of  guilty  in  cases 
where  the  defendant  appears  youthful.  If  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
sending  young  men  to  reform  schools  instead  of  a  penitentiary, — if  the 
age  limit  for  reform  schools  were  raised  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  or 
thirty-one, — ^there  would  be  less  acquittals  of  guilty  persons.  Most 
men  are  boys  until  they  are  thirty.  Many  a  defendant  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  saved  from  the  penitentiary  on  account  of  his  age,  and 
yet  incarceration  in  a  reform  school,  under  proper  management,  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  and  to  the  defendant. 

Before  I  finish  this  suggestion,  I  seem  to  hear  an  immediate  objec- 
tion as  to  monetary  consideration.  And  yet  it  would  be  small  expense 
to  make  Folsom  a  penitentiary  and  San  Quentin  a  reform  school,  par- 
ticularly under  the  present  administration,  that  is,  under  the  men  who 
understand  so  well  the  details  of  all  this  work.  There  would  be  less 
probation,  more  education  and  better  results. 

A  man  is  very  much  like  a  child.  You  correct  him  by  giving  him 
probation  and  telling  him  not  to  do  it  again.  You  may  promise  or 
threaten  punishment  if  there  is  repetition  of  the  offense.    The  child 
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often  fails ;  so  docs  the  man.  The  child  fails  because  of  improper  in- 
struction ;  the  same  rule  holds  for  the  man.  Probation  is  a  success  in 
this  state  and  so  is  parole;  but  the  jury  system  is  a  failure,  and  prin- 
cipally by  reason  of  their  inability  to  have  all  of  the  facts  of  a  case 
presented  to  them.  I  heartily  favor  the  suggestion  made  by  Judge 
Wilbur,  of  returning  a  verdict  of  nine  in  a  criminal  case,  and  I  so 
heartily  favor  this  idea,  fathered  and  sponsored  by  Judge  Wilbur,  that 
I  would  make  it  applicable  to  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
where  the  penalty  might  be  death.  If  it  is  advisable  in  any  case,  it  is 
certainly  advisable  in  the  case  where  money  or  influence  may  be  used 
to  greater  effect  where  the  penalty  is  severe.  There  is  always  a  means 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  a  defendant.  If  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient, a  trial  judge,  upon  the  return  of  a  verdict  by  nine,  would  be 
more  inclined  perhaps  to  entertain  a  motion  for  dismissal,  and  more 
consideration  might,  and  should,  be  given  by  the  trial  judge  on  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  Why  not  make  the  judge  a  final  juror  on  the 
question  of  the  reasonable  doubt,  and  why  not  place  a  further  burden 
upon  the  higher  courts  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  to  the  interests 
of  a  defendant. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  officials  at  the  Hall  of  Justice  are 
trying  to  do  something  to  blot  out  the  unfavorable  reputation  now 
existing  in  the  public's  mind.  You  may  not  realize  it,  but  we  have 
seven  new  judges  down  at  Kearny  and  Washington  streets,  and  none 
of  them  have  occupied  their  present  position  for  a  period  longer  than 
two  years.  Holding  an  official  position  at  the  hall  often  causes  friends 
to  look  aghast.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  problems  of  the  present  and 
the  problems  of  the  future  are  not  the  problems  of  the  civil  courts  but 
of  the  courts  dealing  in  criminal  procedure.  Practically  every  lawyer 
prefers,  as  practitioner  or  judge,  to  deal  with  civil  cases;  but  these 
same  individuals  should  realize  that  a  work  must  be  performed  in 
cleaning  up  a  condition  which  has  existed  in  the  criminal  courts  for 
some  time  past. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  condition  is  fast  changing,  and  that  the 
Hall  of  Justice  at  the  present  time  is  the  cleanest  place  morally  in 
every  respect  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  further  with  you  the  real  problem  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice,  namely,  your  need  as  jurors,  and  to  plead,  if  neces- 
sary, that,  as  citizens,  you  perform  your  duty  when  you  may  be  called. 
(Applause.) 
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Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  I  am  very  sure  we  would  all  enjoy  and  profit 
much  by  hearing  further  from  Judge  Ward,  but  there  are  several 
speakers  to  be  heard,  and  we  have  an  hour  for  adjournment  def- 
initely set. 

The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Augustine  C.  Keane,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
served  on  this  section  for  a  number  of  years  and  actively  participated 
in  its  work  during  that  period,  will  discuss  the  development  of  proba- 
tion as  a  ptmitive  method. 

The  Development  of  Probation 

Mr.  Keane  :  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  what  Judge  Ward  had  to  say 
regarding  the  crime  wave.  So  far  as  the  existence  of  a  crime  wave 
goes,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  seismograph  that  is  so  sensitive 
that  it  records  a  perpetual  earthquake.  It  shows  that  there  is  always 
a  movement  in  the  earth's  surface,  a  movement  correlating  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  that  is  about  what  the  crime  movement  is. 
There  is  constantly  a  certain  average  amount  of  crime  in  commission. 
Its  existence  is  dependable,  just  as  is  the  regularity  of  the  earth  move- 
ment. At  times,  for  various  reasons,  there  will  be  increased  criminal 
activity,  and  at  others  a  subsidence  of  crime.  And  so,  when  you  get 
an  active  seismic  disturbance,  a  real  earthquake,  you  have  something 
similar  to  what  is  called  a  crime  wave.  The  movement  we  have  always 
with  us  but  statistics  show  that  we  have  no  crime  wave  and  have  not 
had  a  crime  wave  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  statistics  of  New  York  show  definitely  during  the  last  year  a 
marked  decrease  in  criminal  activity.  The  statistics  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  last  year  in  Chicago— I  have  not  seen  them  for  the 
second  six  months — show  that  there  was  no  crime  wave.  Captain 
Matheson's  figures  for  1920  in  San  Francisco  showed  something 
slightly  less  than  10,000  fewer  arrests  made  in  San  Francisco  in  1920 
than  in  the  year  of  1919. 

Instead  of  a  crime  wave,  we  have  had  a  subsidence  of  crime,  but 
we  have  had  a  public  press.  Since  1914  for  several  years  the  war 
occupied  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers,  and  a  crime  wave  was 
not  needed  to  sell  papers.  Then  we  had  an  armistice,  and  that  occu- 
pied the  front  pages,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  crime  wave 
And  then  we  had  the  Peace  Conference,  and  no  call  for  a  crime  wave. 
Then  we  had  the  election.  And  it  was  not  until  November  3,  1920, 
that  the  press  discovered  that  there  was  a  crime  wave.  I  think  that 
that  is  a  fair  statement  of  about  the  substantiality  of  the  crime  wave 
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that  has  been  so  sensationally  reported.  Reports  of  crimes  will  always 
sell  the  papers.  Crimes  are  popular  things  for  the  people  to  read 
about.  Democracies  love  prosecutions.  Democracies  love  severe 
punishment.  It  is  a  great  political  asset  for  a  man  to  have  been  a 
prosecutor,  in  any  democracy.  There  is  a  certain  great  figure  in  this 
State  who  is  an  example  of  that  fact.  Further  examples  are:  Gov- 
ernor Folk  of  Missouri,  the  great  prosecutor  of  the  St  Louis  graft 
scandals;  Governor  Whitman,  who  sent  Becker  to  the  electric  chair; 
Dorsey,  elected  Governor  of  Georgia  because  he  convicted  Leo  Frank ; 
and  Hughes,  great  man  as  he  is,  occupying  the  loftiest  position,  which 
he  will  worthily  fill,  who  stands  big  before  the  country,  not  as  having 
been  a  great  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  because  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful prosecutor  of  certain  insurance  frauds.  The  people  love  prose- 
cutions, and  the  people  love  to  see  punishment  socked  home  to  the 
criminals. 

For  this  very  reason  those  who  preach  adult  probation,  those  who 
preach  parole  or  the  indeterminate  sentence,  are  tmpopular.  They  are 
called  emotionalists.  Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  once  view 
it  coolly  and  calmly,  you  must  see  that  the  emotionalist  is  the  man 
who  is  not  rational  in  his  attitude  toward  the  crime  that  is  committed, 
nor  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  convict.  The  man  who  wants  to 
see  punishment  shot  home  for  the  satisfaction  that  he  personally  may 
get,  or  that  society  may  vindicate  itself  with  a  certain  vengeful  ardor, 
is  the  one  who  is  the  emotionalist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  prob- 
lem that  members  of  the  Prison  Board,  judges  such  as  his  honor. 
Judge  Ward,  his  honor.  Judge  Wilbur,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  probation  have,  is  that  they  are  trying  to  handle  the  criminal  prob- 
lem scientifically,  economically,  efficiently,  and  yet  all  the  time  are  con- 
fronted with  this  obstacle  of  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  public  will, 
which  is  better  gratified  with  the  emotional  administration  of  justice 
than  with  the  calmer  and  steadier  administration  that  is  represented 
by  such  institutions  as  probation,  parole  or  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

My  concern  is  probation.  Probation  in  this  State  first  came  into  a 
sort  of  statutory  being  in  1903.  Succeeding  legislatures  extended  and 
elaborated  the  provisions  that  the  judge,  authorized  to  grant  proba- 
tion in  cases  where  there  were  mitigating  or  extenuating  circumstances 
to  aid  the  offender  who  had  pleaded  guilty  or  been  found  guilty,  might 
give  him  into  the  custody  of  probation  officers.  The  statute  of  1911 
provided  that  the  probation  officers  in  such  cases  should  be  those  serv- 
ing under  the  juvenile  court  law. 

Adult  probation,  of  course,  is  very  distinct  in  its  function  and  its 
purpose  from  juvenile  probation,  but  the  same  probation  officers  served 
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well  in  both  classes  of  cases  when  the  system  first  came  into  effect  in 
California,  and  serve  well  today  in  the  rural  counties. 

Crime  is,  however,  characteristic  of  cities  rather  than  of  rural  com- 
munities. You  have  crime  only  where  you  have  centers  of  population ; 
that  is,  crime  as  a  chronic  disturbance.  On  that  account,  the  juvenile 
court  officers  in  the  more  populous  counties  found  that  there  was  too 
great  a  tax  put  upon  them  to  handle  as  a  separate  function  the  proba- 
tion of  adult  criminals.  It  became  necessary  therefore  by  act  of  1917 
to  establish  separate  departments  of  adult  probation  for  metropolitan 
counties.  In  San  Francisco — in  this  city  and  county — ^in  Los  Angeles 
county  and  in  Alameda  county  there  are  separate  departments  of  adult 
probation  officers. 

When  you  have  pleaded  guilty  or  have  been  found  guilty  and  appear 
before  the  judge  for  sentence,  and  the  judge  is  about  to  pronounce  the 
judgment  of  the  law  upon  you,  he  pauses  and  looks  in  your  eye  ques- 
tioningly  and  asks  whether  there  is  any  legal  cause  why  judgment 
should  not  be  pronounced.  It  is  the  practice  at  that  point  to  make  the 
motion  for  probation.  Motion  for  probation  being  made,  the  judge 
refers  the  matter  to  the  probation  officers  in  attendance  upon  that  par- 
ticular department  of  court.  The  probation  officer  then  investigates 
the  case  and  tenders  his  report.  His  report  may  recommend  for  or 
against  the  granting  of  probation,  the  case  having  been  continued  in 
the  meantime  for  a  brief  period  to  give  an  opportunity  for  necessary 
preparation,  and  the  judge  receiving  the  report  may  or  may  not  act 
upon  it,  at  his  own  discretion.  If  the  court  turns  the  prisoner  over  to 
the  probation  officer,  the  judge  prescribes  what  the  conditions  of  the 
probation  are  to  be.  The  conditions  of  the  probation  ordinarily  re- 
quire that  the  man  who  is  to  receive  the  benefits  of  probation  shall 
forego,  break  such  habits  and  associations  as  he  has  had,  which  have 
contributed  to  his  delihquency ;  further  that  he  shall  get  and  keep  em- 
plojrment,  and  finally  that  he  must  maintain  himself  and  his  family  in 
a  decent  state  of  society. 

The  theory  that  is  back  of  the  principle  of  probation  is  that  crime  is 
a  social  phenomenon,  that  the  criminal  is  social  wastage.  A  crime  is 
ordinarily  referred  to  as  an  offense  against  society.  It  is,  of  course, 
self-evident  that  individuals  living  in  any  state  of  extreme  individual- 
ism cannot  commit  crime.  There  is  no  corporate  body  for  them  to 
offend  against.  Aside  from  that  feature  of  it,  the  conditions  of  life 
in  society,  association  and  environment  and  certain  opportunities  for 
appeasing  appetites  that  may  be  found  in  cities,  tend  to  develop  crime 
of  a  certain  character.    Hence  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  criminal  him- 
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self  is  a  social  product.  Yet,  he  is  not  the  type  of  product  for  which 
society  exists.  It  is  fairer  to  describe  him  as  wastage,  an  inevitable 
wastage  in  social  functioning,  social  wastage.  If  you  label  him  as  a 
convict,  commit  him  to  the  penitentiary,  require  him  to  serve  his  term 
behind  the  prison  walls,  the  chance  is  comparatively  slight — ^it  cer- 
tainly is  greatly  lessened — of  his  coming  back  to  society  as  a  valuable 
member,  as  a  productive  social  asset.  The  aim  of  probation  is  to  take 
hold  of  him  before  he  is  branded  as  social  refuse,  while  he  is  still  in 
the  condition  of  being  convertible  social  wastage  and  the  probation 
officers  have  the  duty  of  trying  to  build  him  back  so  that  he  can  be  a 
profitable  producing  member  of  society. 

With  our  prison  system  the  attitude  of  society  toward  men  who 
have  done  terms  has  always  been,  "Let  a  man  have  been  a  convict  and 
he  may  have  no  future.  We  will  allow  him  only  to  have  had  a  past" 
But  that  attitude  is  not  economic,  scientific  or  efficient.  The  only 
thing  of  worth  to  society  in  any  man  is  his  future. 

Probation  is  the  one  final  attempt  before  the  individual  puts  himself 
finally  outside  the  pale,  to  secure  for  him  and  from  him  a  valuable 
future  within  society. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  think  that  probation  is  an  innovation.  Be- 
sides the  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  as  something  that  is 
sentimental,  as  mawkish,  is  the  attack  that  is  made  upon  it  as  new- 
fangled, an  innovation.  In  fact,  probation  goes  right  to  the  very  root 
of  the  history  and  development  of  all  of  our  penal  laws. 

Adult  probation  as  in  operation  today  stands  upon  a  continuous 
statutory  sequence,  carrying  its  principles  back  to  the  earliest  laws 
and  customs  of  the  British  Kingdom.  Certain  antecedents  may  be 
found  even  in  earlier  history  which  correspond  closely  with  what 
eventually  developed  into  our  Anglo-Saxon  probation  system.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  Bible,  the  Levitical  laws  provide  for  a  type 
of  probation.  Under  early  English  criminal  administration  the  "bohr" 
corresponded  to  the  probation  officer.  "Bohrs"  were  sureties  for  good 
behavior,  and  the  offender,  convicted  after  failure  of  "ordeal,"  was 
required  to  furnish  them.  The  "oath  of  compurgation"  was  perhaps 
in  spirit  a  probation  method,  for  it  was  given  by  a  specified  number  of 
witnesses,  attesting  to  the  good  character  of  the  accused,  his  integrity 
and  his  worth  to  the  community,  and  upon  it  he  was  relieved  of  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  charged.  There  then  developed  that  system  of 
criminal  administration  called  "view  of  frank  pledge,"  wherein  all 
men  were  bound  to  associate  themselves  into  associations  of  ten,  each 
of  whom  was  security  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  rest.    This  system 
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came  to  an  end  by  1325,  but  in  the  meantime  other  methods  were 
developing.  For  one,  the  "right  of  sanctuary"  corresponded  to  the 
biblical  cities  of  refuge.  If  a  person  accused  of  crime  fled  to  a  sanc- 
tuary, went  into  sack  cloth,  confessed  before  a  coroner  and  took  the 
oath  prescribed,  and  with  cross  in  hand  and  "all  convenient  speed" 
abjured  the  realm,  he  escaped  the  severer  penalties  for  his  offense. 
Co-incidently  there  developed  the  privilege  of  "benefit  of  clergy." 
Ecdesiasts  claimed  the  privilege  of  trying  their  own  order  in  eccle- 
siastical courts,  whose  punishments  were  milder  than  those  of  the  civil 
law.  The  test  of  whether  an  accused  was  in  orders  and  entitled  to 
"benefit  of  clergy"  was  one  of  education,  so  that  finally  it  became  the 
practice  to  grant  "clergy"  to  any  accused  who  could  read  the  words 
"miserere  mei  Deus."  The  test  was  applied  by  the  bishop's  clerk,  and 
frequently  if  he  felt  that  the  accused  was  a  good  probation  risk,  he 
reported  favorably  although  the  accused  had  been  wholly  unable  to 
read.  In  eflFect  such  an  accused  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
bishop's  clerk  who  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  probation 
officer.  The  violator  of  privileges  received  through  "benefit  of  clergy" 
suffered  severest  civil  punishment.  These  rights  and  privileges  were 
greatly  abridged  through  the  reigns  which  marked  the  attack  upon 
the  power  of  the  church.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  statutes 
providing  that  the  criminal  might  be  relieved  of  severer  penalty  upon 
being  apprenticed  on  condition  that  the  master  and  apprentice  would 
equally  suffer  if  the  conditions  were  violated.  The  progress  of  time 
had  a  rationalizing  influence  upon  this  system  until  the  custom  of  ap- 
prenticing a  criminal  was  supplanted  by  a  practice  of  requiring  ade- 
quate securities.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  and 
the  abridgment  of  benefit  of  clergy,  there  developed  the  practice  of 
extending  liberality  to  accused  criminals  through  over  technical  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  Judges  and  courts  were  adverse  to  enforcing 
criminal  statutes  in  the  fullest  severity  of  their  enactment,  and  when 
it  was  felt  that  justice  required  something  less  than  the  condign  pun- 
ishment ordained  by  statute  they  interpreted  the  laws  so  technically  as 
to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  virtual  probation. 

This  latter  condition  marked  the  early  administration  of  criminal 
laws  in  this  country.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  affords 
the  clearest  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  the  probation  system  in  the 
United  States.  There,  before  statutory  sanction  was  had,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  suspend  the  imposition  of  sentence  for  a  period  correspond- 
ing to  our  present  term  of  probation.  Early  in  the  last  century,  in 
1835,  the  Massachusetts  Legislaure  authorized  a  stay  of  proceedings 
where  the  defendant  gave  a  recognizance  in  a  certain  sum  with  sureties 
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for  good  behaviour.  lu  1878  Massachusetts  enacted  the  first  law  in 
which  the  word  "probation"  is  used,  and  in  1900  the  law  which  is 
virtually  the  parent  of  probation  acts  throughout  this  country.  In 
1900  there  were  only  four  states  of  the  Union  practicing  probation. 
In  1920  there  was  only  one  state  which  did  not  practice  it. 

I  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Wood  will  have  described  to  you  the  actual 
operation  of  probation  you  will  ag^ee  with  both  of  us  that  it  is  the 
scientific,  economic  and  efficient  method  of  trying  to  reclaim  as  much 
as  we  can  of  the  social  wastage  which  we  recongnize  in  crime  and  as 
the  criminal  class.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  PretUlmit  Boardman 

The  President  :  The  chair  is  learning  tonight  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  read  the  newspapers  too  carefully.  Evidently  a  crime  wave  in  the 
papers  is  not  always  a  crime  wave.  The  next  speaker,  Mr.  Andrew 
Y.  Wood,  is  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Probation  Board,  and 
another  active  worker  on  our  section. 

The  Applicftticm  of  Probation 

Mr.  Wood:  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  this  paper  does  not 
represent  the  result  of  section  research,  but  is  rather  a  personal  re- 
action to  certain  conditions  revealed  by  several  years  observation  of 
the  operation  of  probation  in  San  Francisco  as  chairman,  since  its 
creation,  of  the  Adult  Probation  Board. 

The  present  attitude  of  society  toward  anything  savoring  of  leniency 
to  the  adult  delinquent  or  offender  is  negative,  chiefly  because  society 
in  the  mass  considers  only  the  fact  that  crimes  are  committed  and  that 
they  should  be  punished. 

In  this  impression  society  is  encouraged  by  the  press  which  features 
the  unusual  criminal  and  his  offense,  and  makes  a  seven  days'  horror 
out  of  such  happenings  as  the  Howard  street  affair,  but  which  says 
very  little,  if  anything,  concerning  the  beneficent  operation  of  proba- 
tion and  its  effect  upon  crime,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the 
prison  population  and  the  redemption  of  the  person  who  is  kept  out 
of  jail. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  urge  to  punish,  created  by  the  abnormal 
character  rather  than  the  unusual  amount  of  crime,  society,  like  the 
Roman  matrons  of  old,  has  assumed  a  "thumbs  down"  attitude  toward 
all  delinquents,  demanding  punishment  rather  than  reformation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  biennial 
period  of  1919-1920,  indicates  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease 
of  seven  per  cent  in  the  number  of  felonies  committed  in  California. 
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This  paper  has  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  probation  system 
to  adults  in  California.  As  statistics  are  not  available  concerning  the 
operation  of  adult  probation  throughout  the  State,  what  is  here  said 
is  predicated  upon  the  application,  operation  and  results  of  the  system 
as  applied  in  San  Francisco. 

What  Probation  Is 

Probation  represents  the  effort  of  society  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of 
mdividuals  who  have  transgressed  its  laws.  It  has  an  ancient  lineage 
and  an  historic  background,  being  evidenced  in  principle,  at  least,  by 
the  cities  of  refuge  of  biblical  times  and  by  right  of  sanctuary,  benefit 
of  clergy  and  other  practices  of  amelioration  of  punishment  of  the 
medieval  and  later  periods.  It  deals  in  a  humane  manner  with  a 
human  problem  and  is  therefore  remedial  rather  than  punitive.  It 
may  be  termed  a  "qualified  punishment"  operating  through  the  courts 
and  the  probation  officers  to  effect  its  two-fold  social  and  economic 
purpose  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Probation  as  applied  to  adult  delinquents  has  been  in  operation  in 
(California  since  1910  when  provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  so-called 
juvenile  court  law  and  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  juvenile 
.probation  officer.  The  office  of  adult  probation  officer  was  created  and 
the  work  assigned  to  William  H.  NichoU  who  has  had  it  in  charge 
ever  since. 

Because  of  the  essential  difference  between  juvenile  and  adult  pro- 
bation, and  because  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  have  adult  delinquents 
reporting  to  the  officers  at  the  Juvenile  Detention  Home  and  there 
coming  in  contact  with  the  children,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  sep- 
arate the  two  functions,  and  in  July,  1917,  an  adult  probation  depart- 
ment was  established  under  the  direction  of  an  Adult  Probation  Board, 
operating  under  section  1203  of  the  penal  code. 

How  Probation  Functions 

The  functions  of  this  board,  which  consists  of  seven  members  serv- 
ing without  compensation  and  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
G)urt  assigned  to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  as  set  forth  in  section 
1203,  are  to  recommend  and  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  judges, 
the  adult  probation  officer,  assistant  adult  probation  officer,  and  all 
deputies;  to  exercise  a  friendly  supervision  of  probationers  when  so 
directed  by  the  court,  to  furnish  the  court  information  and  assistance 
whenever  required  upon  the  request  of  the  court  and  from  time  to 
time  to  advise  and  recommend  to  the  court  any  changes  or  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  order  made  in  the  case  of  a  probationer  as  may  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  such  person. 

The  Adult  Probation  Board  has  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  probation  to  persons  guilty  of  crimes  of  violence,  or  who 
were  carrying  concealed  weapons  at  the  time  of  arrest  or  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense,  or  who  have  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

Probation  functions  through  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
offender  and  the  probation  officer,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  sec- 
tion, which  provides: 

(i)  At  the  time  of  the  plea  or  verdict  of  guilty  of  any  crime  of  any 
person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  probation  officer  of  the  coiinty  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  said  crime  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  court,  inquire 
into  the  antecedents,  character,  history,  family  environment,  and  offense  of 
such  person,  and  must  report  the  same  to  the  court,  and  file  his  report  in 
writing  in  the  records  of  said  court.  His  report  shall  contain  his  recom- 
mendation for  or  against  the  release  of  such  person  on  probation.  If  any 
such  person  shall  be  released  on  probation  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  probation  officer,  such  officer  shall  keep  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
in  suitable  books  or  other  form  in  writing,  of  the  history  of  the  case^  in 
court,  and  of  the  name  of  the  probation  officer,  and  his  acts  in  connection 
with  said  case;  also  the  age,  sex,  nativity,  residence,  education,  habits  of 
temperance,  whether  married  or  single,  and  the  conduct,  employment  and 
occupation,  and  parents'  occupation,  and  condition  of  such  person  so  com- 
mitted to  his  care  during  the  term  of  such  probation  and  the  result  of  such 
probation.  Such  record  of  such  probation  officer  shall  be  and  constitute  a 
part  of  the  records  of  the  court,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  court,  or  of  any  person  appointed  by  the  court  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  of  all  magistrates,  and  the  chief  of  police,  or  other  head 
of  the  police,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court.  Said  books  of  record 
shall  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  said  probation  officer  of  said  county,  and 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

(j)  Every  probation  officer,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  and  within  fifteen  days  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  of 
each  year,  shall  make  in  writing  and  file  as  a  public  document  with  the 
county  clerk  a  report  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  or  city  and  county 
in  which  such  probation  officer  is  appointed  to  serve,  and  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  such  report  to  each  judge  in  said  county  or  city  and  county  who 
has  released  any  person  on  probation  who  at  the  time  of  such  report  re- 
mains on  probation;  and  a  further  copy  to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board 
of  charities  and  corrections.  Such  report  shall  state,  without  giving  names, 
the  exact  number  of  persons,  segregating  male  and  female,  and  segregating 
misdemeanors  and  felonies,  who  have  been  released  on  probation  to  such 
probation  officer  as  such  number  exists,  deducting  all  cases  of  expiration, 
discharge,  dismissal,  and  restoration  of  rights,  on  said  thirtieth  day  of  June 
and  said  thirty-first  day  of  December;  and  such  report  shall  further  segre- 
gate such  (person)  as  having  been  released  on  probation,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  four, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  five  and  so  on,  up  to  and  including  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  report  is  made  and  filed. 

(k)  The  probation  officer  shall  furnish  to  each  person  who  has  been 
released  on  probation,  and  committed  to  his  care  a  written  statement  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  probation  unless  such  statement  has  been 
furnished  by  the  court,  and  shall  report  to  the  court,  judge  or  justice,  re- 
leasing such  person  upon  probation,  any  violation  or  breach  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  imposed  by  such  court  on  the  person  in  his  care. 
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The  Benefits  of  Probation 

The  benefits  of  probation  are  two- fold:  social  and  economic,  and 
these  are  very  closely  interwoven.  It  affects  alike  the  individual  and 
society  as  represented  by  the  community.  One  of  our  judges  has  well 
said  that  "the  most  useless  thing  in  the  world  is  a  man  in  jail."  Pro- 
bation operates  to  keep  men  out  of  jail  by  giving  those  who  have 
violated  the  law,  and  either  have  been  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty,  an 
opportunity  to  "make  good"  by  providing  them  with  work  in  order 
that  they  may  make  restitution  to  merchants  and  others  whom  they 
have  wronged,  or  to  enable  them  to  properly  support  their  families. 

Thus  the  community,  as  well  as  the  individual,  is  benefitted,  for 
production  is  increased,  the  prison  population  is  decreased,  and  the 
tax-payers  are  relieved  of  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  offend- 
ers in  unproductive  confinement. 

Probation  is  too  often  confotmded  with  parole.  There  is  a  wide 
diflference.  Parole  is  a  "conditional  release"  given  to  a  prisoner  who 
is  serving  a  sentence;  when  a  paroled  prisoner  has  finished  his  sen- 
tence, his  record  still  stands  against  him  and  unless  he  is  pardoned  he 
has  no  civil  rights. 

Probation  is  a  "qualified  punishment"  imposed  by  the  court,  and  so 
long  as  the  probationer  observes  the  terms  of  his  probation  he  loses 
none  of  his  civil  rights  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  his  probation 
the  charge  against  him  is  dismissed  and  the  slate  is  wiped  clean.  Thus 
probation  leaves  no  scars. 

The  social  value  of  probation  is  thus  apparent,  for  it  keeps  a  trans- 
gressor who  receives  its  benefits  at  work,  helps  him  to  redeem  him- 
self, teaches  him  to  go  straight  and  be  a  decent  citizen,  and  above  all 
it  keeps  the  families  of  delinquents  intact  and  prevents  the  children 
from  becoming  charges  upon  the  community  which  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  if  the  father  were  sent  to  prison  and  thus  prevented  from 
earning  money  for  their  support. 


Lce  With  Probation 

California  has  had  adult  probation  for  eleven  years.  New  York  has 
had  adult  probation  for  fourteen  years  and  in  both  States  the  system 
has  operated  beneficially.  The  notable  feature  of  the  operation  of  the 
system  is  the  very  large  number  of  delinquents  who  have  "made  good." 

New  York  and  California  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  United 
States;  their  population  is  primarily  cosmopolitan,  representing  prac- 
tically every  race  and  nationality.  Two  large  seaport  cities  form  the 
focal  points  of  both  States  where  delinquency  is  marked  because  of 
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the  greater  congestion  of  population,  and  the  consequently  greater  op- 
portunity or  temptation  to  wrong  doing.  Yet  experience  in  both 
States  with  probation  over  a  period  of  years  has  proved  the  system  to 
be  uniformly  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  14th  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Pro- 
bation Commission  for  1920  the  following  significant  statement  which 
is  borne  out  by  experience  here : 

The  commission  finds  that  while  certain  serious  spectacular 
crimes  of  violence,  like  hold-ups  and  burglary,  have  increased  in 
some  cities,  the  total  number  of  criminal  arraignments  greatly  de- 
creased during  the  past  year.  This,  the  Commission  believes,  was 
due  to  the  effects  of  prohibition,  to  good  industrial  conditions 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  better  organized 
and  effective  probation  and  other  preventive  work  with  delin- 
quents now  carried  on  throughout  the  State. 

This  simply  reflects  the  condition  here. 

Failure  of  Probationers 

During  the  decade  from  January  1,  1910,  to  December  31,  1919,  of 
the  6025  persons  released  on  probation  only  766,  or  4J4  per  cent,  lapsed 
or  violated  the  terms  of  their  probation  to  the  extent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  in,  revoke  their  probation,  and  commit  them  to 
prison. 

In  1920,  there  were  1271  probationers  under  supervision  by  the 
adult- probation  department  of  San  Francisco.  Of  these,  sixty-five,  or 
a  fraction  over  five  per  cent,  violated  their  probation  and  had  to  be 
committed  to  prison. 

There  has  been  an  effort  upon  the  part  of  certain  police  officials  to 
create  the  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  probation  has  been  a 
failure,  and  that  most  of  the  crime  committed  is  the  work  of  men  who 
have  been  released  on  probation.  Such  statements  are  erroneous  to 
say  the  least. 

A  list  of  187  alleged  violators,  covering  a  period  of  six  years,  from 
1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  was  prepared  by  the  local  detective  bureau. 
All  of  the  "violations"  there  charged  were  run  down  with  the  follow- 
ing result: 

On  probation  and  regularly  reporting. 28 

Sent  to  the  Army - 7 

Released  from  probation  before  other  charges  filed 23 

Arrested  after  probation  expired  and  cases  dismissed. ~  5 

Probation  granted  and  turned  over  to  other  jurisdictions 4 

Committed  to  insane  asylum - 1 

Deported  1 

Police  Court  cases 4 

Failures  (committed  to  prison) .: 114 

Total 187 
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When  one  considers  that  this  represents  barely  four  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  on  probation  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report,  the  efficiency  of  probation  as  a  remedial  institution  is  ob- 
vious, for  it  indicates  unqualified  success  rather  than  failure  for  the 
principle  and  practice  of  probation. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  failures, 
twenty-three  were  due  to  drink,  thirty-three  to  drugs,  and  twenty-five 
were  mental  defectives.  These  were  all  sent  to  prison,  whereas  they 
were  not  prison  cases ;  they  were  properly  cases  for  hospital  treatment. 
Yet  the  State  of  California  does  not  provide  any  sort  of  hospital  or 
institution  in  which  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  treated  and  the  diseased 
subjects  cured. 

Psychopathic  Examination  for  Delinquents 

As  to  this  particular  phase  of  the  treatment  of  delinquents,  the  Adult 
Probation  Board  feels  very  strongly,  having  at  the  outset  declared  in 
favor  of  a  psychopathic  examination  for  all  persons  charged  with 
offenses  before  they  are  brought  to  trial. 

Says  Prof.  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  Harvard  Law  School,  in  an 
article  on  "The  Future  of  the  Criminal  Law"  (21  Columbia  Law 
Review,  1) : 

"The  current  of  modem  legislation  is  reducing  the  sentence  of 
the  court  in  all  important  prosecutions  to  a  mere  form  *and  is 
committing  determination  of  the  actual  nature  and  duration  of 
penal  treatment  of  offenders  to  boards  of  probation  and  parole. 
In  a  growing  number  of  jurisdictions  a  preliminary  report  of 
alienists  or  psychiatrists,  before  prosecution,  may  determine  a 
crucial  issue  for  practical  purposes." 

In  this  latter  connection  we  have  the  example  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hany  Olson,  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  who  established, 
upon  the  creation  of  that  remarkable  tribunal,  a  psychopathic  labora- 
tory for  the  social,  physical  and  mental  examination  of  all  delinquents. 

Too  much  stress  caimot  be  laid  on  this  phase  of  the  treatment  of 
delinquents.  We  find  Dr.  Paul  E.  Bowers,  formerly  medical  super- 
intendent of  Indiana  state  prison,  and  now  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  sa)ring  in  an  article  in  The  Journal  of  Delinquency 
(see  Literary  Digest,  March  12,  1921,  page  75)  : 

"We  are  now  entering  the  era  of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal. 
Treatment  implies  that  we  must  make  a  diagnosis  of  disease  be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  medication,  and  the  same  principles 

must  hold  true  when  dealing  with  criminality Before  the 

alleged  criminal  comes  before  the  bar  of  justice  he  should  be 
examined  socially,   physically  and  mentally  in  a  psychopathic 
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laboratory  that  his  mental  status  may  be  fully  determined 

Our  courts  should  know  the  history  of  the  criminal,  including  his 
heredity,  education,  occupation,  previous  criminal  record,  and  his 
condition  of  life,  mental  status  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
his  crime  and  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  the  origin,  character  and 
intensity  of  his  crime.  When  all  this  information  is  gathered  to- 
gether and  presented  to  the  court,  the  judge  and  jury  will  have  a 
vast  fund  of  information  which  will  enable  them  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  more  intelligently  than  at  present." 

Probation  as  an  Economic  Factor 

If  it  had  not  been  for  probation  all  of  the  6,025  persons  released  to 
the  supervision  of  the  probation  officer  would  have  been  confined  in 
penal  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

The  figures  from  the  State  of  New  York  are  both  interesting  and 
significant  in  this  connection.  The  New  York  conmiission  has  juris- 
diction of  both  juvenile  and  adult  probation ;  unfortunately  the  figures 
are  not  segregated,  but  the  general  result  is  apparent.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  commission,  in  1920  a  total  of  19,637  persons  through- 
out the  State  were  placed  on  probation;  6,862  were  children  under 
sixteen,  and  12,775  were  adults.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  15,390  were 
actually  under  probation.  A  total  of  19,490  finished  probation  terms 
last  year,  of  whom  79.7  per  cent  made  good  and  were  discharged  as 
entirely  successful.  This  is  a  larger  percentage  of  successes  than  any 
year  before.  Five  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  were  partially  successful, 
and  14.4  per  cent  were  failures,  8.2  per  cent  being  rearrested  and 
conunitted.  Only  6.2  per  cent  escaped  from  the  supervision  of  the 
officers. 

The  economic  value  of  probation  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  besides 
keeping  the  transgressor  in  the  world  as  a  producing  member  of  so- 
ciety, it  saves  the  community  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  support  of 
an  idle  prison  population.  The  cost  to  the  community  for  the  super- 
vision of  1,271  probationers  for  the  year  1920,  was  $18,060.00  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  adult  probation  department  of  San  Francisco,  or 
about  four  cents  per  day  for  each  probationer,  or  a  total  cost  per  pro- 
bationer of  approximately  $14.60  per  year. 

If  these  probationers  had  been  sent  to  prison  and  served  one  year, 
at  a  cost  of  seventy-six  cents  per  day,  their  maintenance  would  have 
cost  the  State  $276.00  per  prisoner  per  year,  or  a  total  of  $350,796.00. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  probation  and  prison  represents  a  sav- 
ing of  $261.40  per  person  per  year.  This  is  something  that  cannot 
well  be  ignored  or  passed  over  lightly. 

In  addition  to  its  economic  value  to  the  community  in  the  saving  in 
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the  maintaiance  of  prison  population,  probation  has  an  economic 
value  to  the  probationer  himself.  During  1920  the  1,271  probationers 
earned  in  wages  at  the  average  wage  of  $75.00  per  month,  the  sum  of 
$1,109,775.00.  During  the  same  period  restitution  was  made  to  mer- 
chants for  losses  sustained  by  them  through  probationers  the  sum  of 
$48,604.27,  and  there  was  paid  by  probationers  for  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  children,  wives  and  aged  parents  the  sum  of  $89,967.73,  or  a 
total  of  $138,572.00,  an  increase  of  $20,000  over  1919. 

In  this  connection  also,  the  figures  of  the  New  York  commission 
are  interesting  and  confirmatory.    The  commission  says: 

"The  average  cost  of  maintaining  one  person  for  one  year  in  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  State  is  $396.56.  The  average  cost 
of  supervising  one  person  on  probation  for  one  year,  including  all  ex- 
penses for  salaries,  office  equipment,  etc.,  paid  by  the  cities,  counties 
and  state,  is  only  $22.64.  In  other  words  it  costs  about  eighteen  times 
as  much  to  maintain  a  delinquent  in  prison  as  to  supervise  him  on 
probation.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  usual  need  for  char- 
itable assistance  to  the  family  of  prisoners  and  the  loss  to  the  com- 
munity of  a  potential  wage  earner  and  good  citizen,  which  usually  re- 
sults from  prison  service." 

The  New  York  commission  also  reports  a  very  marked  decrease  in 
the  prison  population  dating  from  1915.  "The  prison  population  on 
July  1,  1920,"  says  the  report,  "was  the  smallest  in  many  years, 
namely  10,502.  On  the  same  date  there  were  actually  4,888  more  per- 
sons on  probation  than  in  all  correctional  institutions.  During  all  this 
period,  the  use  of  probation  has  increased  or  held  its  own.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  number  of  persons  on  probation  has  exceeded  the 
population  of  all  public  correctional  institutions." 

Through  the  probation  system  of  the  State  (New  York)  last  year 
a  total  of  $917,802.35  was  collected  and  paid  over  for  the  support  of 
families;  $77,574.00  was  collected  for  restitution  for  damage  or  loss 
sus'taincd  through  criminal  acts  and  $26,986.00  was  collected  for  in- 
stallment fines.  Practically  none  of  this  money  would  have  been  col- 
lected had  it  not  been  for  the  operation  of  the  probation  system. 

The  economic  advantages  are  self-evident.  Judging  probation  solely 
from  that  standpoint,  it  is  good  business  for  the  community.  If  busi- 
ness considers  three  per  cent  of  loss  for  bad  debts  normal,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  value  of  probation  as  a  social  factor,  a  system  dealing 
entirely  with  the  human  equation  in  its  most  difficult  aspect  that  shows 
95  per  cent  of  salvage. 
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In  addition  to  these  things,  the  adult  probation  department  secures 
employment  for  probationers,  visits  the  families  and  keeps  in  touch 
with  them  during  the  term  of  the  probation,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
out  over  them  afterward. 

The  Reclamation  of  Social  Wastage 

In  the  language  of  the  efficiency  engineer,  probation  is  social  con- 
servation— the  reclamation  of  human  wastage,  the  turning  of  human 
liabilities  into  social  economic  assets.  The  probation  officer  is  a  social 
efficiency  or  conservation  engineer,  because  he  saves  to  social  useful- 
ness men  and  women  who  would  otherwise  be  liabilities  upon  society 
and  a  charge  upon  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  theory  that  a  man  in  prison  is  a  liability  upon  society,  a 
drone,  a  non-producer,  probation  releases  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
probation  officer  in  order  that  he  may  retrieve  his  error  and  continue 
to  be  an  earner,  a  producer,  and  thereby  either  reimburse  those  whose 
property  he  has  taken  or  destroyed  or  support  his  family. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  a  human  and  humane  work  and  is 
therefore  altogether  social.  It  secures  employment,  it  straightens  out 
the  difficulties  that  arise  because  of  entangled  alliances,  it  keeps  fam- 
ilies together  and  improves  home  conditions  and  domestic  relationships 
by  creating  a  better  home  atmosphere;  it  makes  it  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  makes  social  and  economic 
assets  out  of  those  who,  were  it  not  for  the  beneficent  influence  of  this 
system,  would  become  human  wastage  and  in  time  degenerate  into 
permanent  members  of  the  prison  population,  confirmed  criminals  and 
enemies  of  society. 

This  is  a  difficult  work,  it  is  a  trying  work,  a  work  calling  for  tact, 
sympathy,  endurance,  patience;  but  it  is  a  necessary  work,  necessary 
not  alone  for  the  individual  but  for  society.  Approached  as  it  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  broad  humanity  rather  than  from  the  narrow  view- 
point of  bureaucratic  indifference,  the  work  of  adult  probation  trans- 
cends any  social  work  in  which  the  people  as  a  community  engage,  for 
it  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  men  and  citizens.    (Applause). 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  We  had  expected  to  hear  tonight  from  Captain 
Matheson,  who  was  unavoidably  detained.  Captain  Layne  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  has  very  kindly  come  to  us  and  he  will 
now  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of  "Where  Probation  Fails." 
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Where  Pkt>batioii  Faib 

Capt.  Layne:  I  am  here  tonight  very  unexpectedly.  I  was  not 
notified  of  it  until  about  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  by  Captain  Matheson, 
who  was  called  out  of  town  on  another  matter. 

Captain  Matheson  is  listed  up  here  on  the  bill  of  fare  as  having  the 
negative  side  against  probation,  and  I  must  say  I  have  a  very  difficult 
task  on  my  hands  after  hearing  the  elaborate  talk  of  the  two  gentle- 
men on  my  left.  If  Captain  Matheson  were  here  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  make  a  greater  headway.  The  Captain  can  explode  more  black 
powder  than  I  am  able  to  carry  on  my  back  against  probation.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here. 

I  want  in  broad  terms  and  figures  to  explain  exactly  the  viewpoint 
the  Police  Department  take  against  probation.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  it,  but  we  are  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  granting  of  probation 
where  it  is  not  deserved ;  and  don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  where 
a  man  is  given  probation  he  is  always  entitled  to  it.  I  know  better. 
That  is  not  always  attributed  to  the  probation  officer.  I  will  relate  one 
particular  instance  where  the  probation  officer  reported  against  pro- 
bation. I  had  made  my  report  and  the  judge  said  very  coolly  on  the 
bench:  "If  the  probation  officer  reported  in  favor  of  it,  I  would  not 
pay  any  attention  to  him."  He  says,  "I  am  going  to  give  him  pro- 
bation," and  he  gave  it.  I  do  not  think  the  fellow  was  entitled  to  it. 
I  believe  he  should  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  It  was  a  case 
where  a  young  hoodlum  full  of  booze  ran  over  a  young  fellow  that 
probably  had  never  committed  a  crime  in  his  life,  and  killed  him,  while 
he  was  drunk.  He  boasted  of  it  afterwards — that  is,  he  boasted  of  it 
before  I  caught  him ;  he  did  not  boast  of  it  after  I  had  him  in  custody. 
The  evidence  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  an  abandoned  and 
malignant  heart,  and  we  have  only  one  case  of  that  kind  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  man  was  ever  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  He  should 
have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  where  he  was  not.  That  is  one  of 
the  cases  of  where  probation  was  granted  where  it  should  not  have 
been  given. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wood  where- 
in he  states  that  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  probationers  in  one  report 
made  good,  and  in  another  instance  he  gives  a  class  where  only  four 
per  cent  failed  to  make  good.  In  another  one  he  says  four  per  cent 
failed.  That  is  another  corroboration  of  the  ninety-six.  Add  four  to 
ninety-six  and  you  have  one  hundred.  In  another  report  he  says  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  failed.  In  another  one  he  says  five  per  cent  failed, 
and  in  another  one,  I  believe  in  New  York  State,  he  says  six  and  two- 
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tenths — ^they  are  not  so  law-abiding  there  as  we  are;  but  all  that  goes 
to  prove  up  on  our  figures  that  have  been  fixed  by  scientists  who  have 
been  following  this  up  for  the  last  fifty  years, — ^to  the  eflFect  that  the 
criminal  class  consists  of  about  four  per  cent  of  the  population, — 
running  from  two  to  four  per  cent.  This  stands  good  on  the  persons 
convicted  of  crime.  There  is  your  four  per  cent  of  your  incurable 
criminals.  Four  per  cent  of  the  people  convicted  of  crime  have  failed 
to  make  good  by  these  figures. 

I  will  admit  that  probably  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  people  con- 
victed for  the  first  time  of  crime,  not  accomplished  through  violent 
or  vicious  methods,  if  they  were  given  probation,  would  make  good. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  four  per  cent  of  the  incur- 
ables? It  is  that  four  per  cent  that  is  making  all  the  trouble.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  four  per  cent  of  the  population  commits  crime, 
and  that  four  per  cent  of  those  committing  crime  are  congenital  crim- 
inals and  that  class  is  uncurable.  It  has  been  proven  on  every  class 
of  figures  that  has  ever  been  submitted,  including  the  figures  of  Mr. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Keene. 

How  are  we  going  to  determine  who  is  to  be  classified  in  the  four 
per  cent  class?  If  we  could  eliminate  pull,  drag,  push  and  politics 
arotmd  the  courts,  and  eliminate  some  of  the  lawyers  sometimes,  I 
believe  we  could  determine  who  they  were.    (Applause . 

One  particular  case  that  I  had  in  mind — of  course,  I  will  not  indulge 
in  any  personalities — a  lawyer  after  imsuccessfully  defending  his 
client,  losing  the  case,  went  to  the  client's  parents  and  said,  "Now,  for 
$250  more  I  will  get  you  probation."  That  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
determine  the  issue  of  probation,  to  buy  and  sell  it.  (Laughter.)  If 
he  was  entitled  to  probation  he  should  have  gotten  it  without  paying 
his  lawyer  any  fee  at  all.  It  is  the  duty  of  you  people  to  see  that  the 
man  who  is  entitled  to  probation  gets  it,  and  likewise  to  see  that  the 
man  who  is  not  entitled  to  it  does  not  get  it. 

Now,  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  to  think  of  the  late  war,  sometimes  I 
think  that  some  of  the  methods  which  they  adopted  were  pretty  nearly 
right.  You  remember  at  the  first  meeting  when  they  were  admitting 
the  German  armistice  emissaries  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  they 
were  not  to  talk,  that  they  were  to  come  into  that  room  and  present 
their  arguments  in  writing.  I  believe  that  would  hold  good  in  proba- 
tion. If  a  man  is  entitled  to  counsel,  let  the  attorney  present  his  argu- 
ment on  probation  in  writing  and  say  nothing,  but  leave  it  to  the  judge. 
I  think  we  could  get  somewh^r?  wiA  that  sort  of  a  system.    It  is  not 
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always  that  influence  is  so  strong  for  probation,  but  sometimes  the 
pressure  is  so  great. 

No  defendant  and  no  lawyer  ever  thinks  about  probation  until  after 
the  accused  is  convicted;  he  has  to  lose  first.  After  he  has  lost,  then 
he  looks  to  grasp  the  last  straw.  Now,  in  granting  probation,  if  we 
could  only  get  at  the  real  facts,  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  and  if 
we  could  eliminate  from  that  class  of  probation  that  four  per  cent  of 
the  incurables,  we  would  have  no  more  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  probation  system  is  a  very  young  system.  It  has 
only  been  in  eflFect  in  California  since  1910.  I  believe  we  will  improve 
later  on.  The  establishment  of  the  psychopathic  hospital  will  go  a 
long  ways  in  solving  that.  If  we  could  only  have  some  sort  of  a 
meter  to  put  on  a  man's  brain  to  see  what  he  was  thinking  of  we 
could  tell  who  the  incurable  criminal  was.  Edison  has  not  invented 
that  sort  of  an  instrument  yet. 

In  the  granting  of  probation  in  some  of  the  eastern  states  the  police 
work  up  the  evidence,  either  for  or  against  him.  After  he  was  placed 
on  probation,  the  probationer  is  turned  over  to  the  police  department. 
Of  course,  I  believe  in  San  Francisco  that  our  probation  officers  are 
as  good  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  but  San  Francisco  does  not 
cover  all  of  California,  and  a  lot  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  counties 
come  in  here  and  we  have  to  deal  with  them. 

I  do  believe,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  Captain  Matheson,  that  if  the 
police  had  some  say  in  the  granting  of  probation  before,  and  that  after 
it  was  granted  the  prisoner  should  to  some  extent  account  for  himself 
to  the  police  or  at  least  leave  his  address,  it  would  be  much  better. 
The  probation  officers  have  often  been  accused  of  hiding  these  proba- 
tioners from  the  police  when  they  have  committed  a  second  offense; 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  so,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  where  he  is  living. 

Here  is  another  matter — ^let  us  not  put  probation  on  a  commercial 
basis;  let  us  not  sell  it.  If  a  man  has  committed  a  crime,  before  he 
gets  probation  it  should  not  be  incumbent  upon  him  that  he  should 
pay  all  those  bills.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  enslave  his 
relatives  in  order  to  get  probation.  If  he  is  entitled  to  it  he  should 
have  it  on  his  merits,  not  on  his  ability  to  pay  somebody.  Do  not 
make  it  a  cash  register  business,  a  pay-back  system.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  of  check  cases  is,  but  it  seems  that  in  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  check  cases  turned  loose  the  man  issues  another 
check.  Probation  should  be  determined  by  the  magistrate  separately 
and  independent  of  the  defendant's  ability  to  pay.  Any  criminal  is 
willing  to  give  up  stolen  property,    I  never  caught  a  thief  that  was  not 
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willing  to  give  up  his  property.    A  hold-up  man  will  hand  the  money 
back  as  soon  as  the  police  catch  him.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Another  matter  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention:  Do  you  believe 
that  the  dangerous  criminals,  the  persons  who  carry  a  gun  or  bur- 
glarize houses  with  a  g\m  in  the  nighttime  are  entitled  to  probation? 
They  get  it  very  often.  Do  you  believe  that  a  holdup  man  who  sticks 
a  gun  into  your  face  is  entitled  to  probation?  He  gets  it  very  often. 
I  am  not  saying  in  San  Francisco.  I  believe  we  have  the  best  govern- 
ment in  San  Francisco  of  any  city  in  the  United  States  today,  but  I 
am  speaking  of  outside  counties,  and  other  cities  and  other  places. 
Is  a  man  that  holds  a  man  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun  entitled  to  pro- 
bation? I  do  not  think  so,  not  by  any  means.  Is  a  man  entitled  to 
probation  who  hits  another  on  the  head  with  a  gas  pipe?  No,  but  he 
gets  it  sometimes.  Now,  following  up  on  that  line  of  suggestion, 
every  man  that  has  shot  a  police  officer  for  years  has  been  a  proba- 
tioner, a  man  that  was  convicted  and  turned  loose  on  probation,  and 
being  apprehended  in  the  commission  of  a  subsequent  offense,  shoots 
the  officer.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  sinks  home,  when  I  say  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are  caught  in  crime  and  put  up  a  fight 
and  shoot — fifty  per  cent  are  probationers.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now  that  if  I  was  going  out  to  arrest  a  man  for  a  crime  and  if  I 
knew  he  was  on  probation,  I  would  carry  two  guns.  I  would  expect 
a  fight.    (  Applause. ) 

With  all  that,  I  am  not  opposed  to  probation.  But  I  am  opposed 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given.  I  am  opposed  to  selling  it  on  a 
commercial  basis.  I  am  opposed  to  influence  entering  into  the  propo- 
sition  from  any  standpoint  whatsoever.  I  am  opposed  to  the  element 
of  sympathy  entering  into  it.  My  object  and  my  idea  is  that  every 
man  should  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  probation  just  like  you  were 
trying  him  before  that  jury  that  convicted  him;  that  his  rights  of 
probation  should  be  passed  upon  in  the  same  manner  as  his  guilt  or 
innocence  was  determined.  He  should  be  tried  just  like  you  were 
trying  him  for  the  original  crime.  If  he  were  entitled  to  it,  by  all 
means  give  it  to  him.  I  believe  in  probation.  I  believe  that  probation 
in  itself  is  a  boon  to  humanity,  for  the  uplift  of  the  individual,  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  for  the  sacredness  of  the  American  flag, 
for  the  duty  we  owe  our  fellow  man,  for  the  respect  we  have  for  law 
and  order,  the  obligation  we  owe  to  justice,  and  the  inherent  love  of 
the  American  people  for  human  liberty.    I  thank  you.    (Applause). 
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Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  both  pro  and  con,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  it.  We  will 
hear  tonight  on  the  subject,  "The  Working  of  the  Law"  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Neumiller,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors. 

The   Indetenmnate  Sentence   Law 

Mr.  Neumiller:  For  one  who  comes  from  the  country  here  and 
listens  to  the  officials  of  your  city  discuss  these  problems,  he  thanks 
himself  that  he  is  still  a  resident  of  the  country.     (Laughter). 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  and  a  great  deal  written  abou  the  so- 
called  indeterminate  sentence  law.  Indeed,  it  recently  sprang  into 
prominence  when  you  had  a  series  of  crimes  to  which  great  publicity 
was  given  by  your  press.  Immediately  the  question  was  raised,  what 
is  the  occasion  of  these  crimes?  An  answer  came,  ''the  indeterminate 
sentence  law."  That  answer  was  heralded  throughout  the  State.  Then 
it  was  ascertained  that  these  particular  participants  in  the  crimes  in 
your  midst  here  had  never  been  subjects  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law,  that  none  of  them  had  been  in  prison,  and  therefore  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  law  could  not  be  responsible  for  their  crime.  It  is 
true  that  up  in  Santa  Rosa  three  men  were  l)mched,  all  three  of  them, 
I  understand,  convicts  who  had  served  their  sentences  and  paid  the 
penalty.  One  of  those  men  had  been  a  paroled  man.  When  on  parole 
he  violated  parole,  was  returned  to  prison  and  served  his  term. 

The  outcry  against  the  law,  however,  became  so  loud  that  a  cam- 
paign of  education  had  to  be  undertaken  to  let  you  know  what  the 
indeterminate  sentence  law  of  the  State  of  California  really  is.  If  it 
is  a  vicious  law  it  ought  to  be  repealed;  but  if  it  is  a  good  law,  it 
ought  to  remain  on  the  statute  books. 

The  prison  directors  of  the  State  of  California,  five  in  number, 
administer  the  indeterminate  sentence  law.  It  is  a  great  task;  it  is  a 
great  responsibility  to  sit  there  in  judgment  upon  your  fellow  man  and 
pass  out,  as  we  have  passed  out  now  since  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law  became  a  part  of  the  statutes  of  this  state,  sentences  affecting 
the  liberty  of  over  two  thousand  men.  But  in  dealing  with  those  men, 
human  beings  as  they  are,  we  have  sought  to  administer  the  law 
fairly,  justly,  and  with  equality. 

In  the  five  years  I  was  on  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  prior  to 
the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  I  would  find  great  inequalities  in 
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sentences  for  the  same  offense.  For  instance,  a  man  coming  from  a 
southern  county  had  put  over  a  phoney  check  for  $10  in  a  saloon 
whose  proprietor  was  a  political  boss;  $9.90  was  retaken  from  him 
and  for  ten  cents  he  came  to  San  Quentin  for  ten  years.  I  fotmd  a 
man  coming  from  another  cotmty  who  had  stolen  large  svuns  of  money 
and  he  came  to  San  Quentin  for  one  year.  Was  there  equality  in  such 
sentences?  Why,  up  in  a  northern  cotmty  two  boys  had  held  up  a 
man  and  taken  from  him  twenty  cents  without  force  or  violence. 
Another  man  had  been  arrested  and  charged  with  this  particular  crime. 
These  two  boys  had  gone  further  up  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  when  they  read  that  another  had  been  arrested  for  the  crime 
they  had  committed  they  came  back  and  confessed.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  great  wave  on  against  hold-up  men.  Those  two  boys  of 
tender  years,  only  eighteen,  came  to  the  penitentiary  for  life,  and  we 
asked  Governor  Johnson  to  commute  the  sentence  to  ten  years,  which 
he  did.     (Applause). 

Those  are  the  inequalities  that  led  to  the  indeterminate  sentence 
law.  I  hold  that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  methed.  The  rich  or  the 
poor  man  that  comes  to  San  Quentin  or  Folsom  prison  is  given  the 
same  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  in  accordance 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  crime.  He  comes  as  you  know  now 
sentenced  by  the  judge.  If  he  is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  grand 
larceny,  for  which  the  minimum  term  is  one  year  and  the  maximum 
ten  years,  he  comes  to  San  Quentin  prison  with  his  commitment  and 
the  statement  of  the  judge  and  the  district  attorney  who  send  him 
there.  The  history  of  his  case  is  then  secured.  He  tells  where  he  has 
been  employed,  he  tells  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  immediately 
an  investigation  is  carried  on  from  the  prison  authorities  to  those 
parties  to  ascertain  what  this  man's  past  record  has  been.  From  the 
identification  bureaus  at  Leavenworth  and  Sacramento,  his  former 
history  is  traced  in  detail.  Sixty  days  before  he  is  to  appear  before 
the  prison  board,  the  judge,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  are  notified  and  all  information  is  sought;  and  when 
that  prisoner  appears  before  the  prison  board  there  is  a  full  and  com- 
plete history  of  his  career,  his  physical  condition,  his  mental  condition, 
his  educational  qualifications — all  is  there  tabulated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  prison  board.  The  prisoner  sits  there  with  us,  and  I  hope 
that  some  day  it  may  be  the  opportunity  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  how  this  law  is  administered  come  over  and  see  its  operation  and 
its  effect  at  this  prison.  The  prisoner  sits  at  one  end  of  the  table. 
We  ask  him  questions  and  he  tells  us  his  story.  We  go  into  all  the 
details.     He  makes  his  own  case  there  before  us,  tells  us  perhaps 
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things  that  the  record  did  not  disclose,  tells  of  the  crimes  that  he 
committed  that  there  is  no  record  of.  But  he  lays  everything  before 
us  and  we,  then,  in  turn,  in  comparison  with  the  sentences  in  like 
crimes  as  we  mete  them  out,  then  fix  a  definite  sentence. 

Over  at  San  Quentin  prison  we  have  many  boys  of  tender  age, 
seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty-one  and  up  to  twenty-five,  some 
of  them  coming  over  there  for  not  serious  crime.  I  believe  the  con- 
firmed criminal  that  goes  back  to  prison  ought  to  be  dealt  with  harshly. 
He  should  be  sequestered  from  society.  But  I  believe  that  the  young 
boy  who  is  there  for  the  first  time,  and  comes  to  that  prison  with  no 
heinous  crime  attached  to  his  record,  ought  to  be  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  live  down  his  offense  and  go  onward.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  indeterminate  law  and  of  the  probation  system. 

Judge  Ward  made  one  criticism  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Board 
of  Prison  Directors — ^that  sentences  fixed  are  not  given  sufficient  pub- 
licity. I  may  advise  Judge  Ward  that  that  same  criticism  came  from 
judges  and  district  attorneys  in  various  portions  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. So  in  January  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
adopted  a  rule  that  when  they  fix  a  sentence  of  a  man,  a  certified 
record  of  that  sentence  should  be  transmitted  to  the  county  clerk  of  the 
cotmty  that  he  was  sentenced  from,  so  that  it  would  be  accessible  to 
the  authorities  as  well  as  to  the  press,  and  a  deterrent  effect  be  had 
in  that  respect. 

We  have  also  administered  the  parole  system.  Of  course  we  are 
going  to  make  mistakes  in  granting  parole.  Human  beings  will  always 
err,  because  they  are  not  perfect,  and  perhaps  many  men,  to  whom 
we  have  granted  parole  have  failed  and  have  fallen.  Our  records 
show  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  to  whom  we  have  granted  parole 
from  the  prisons  have  made  good.  Twenty  per  cent  have  failed,  in 
this,  that  they  have  violated  various  rules  and  regulations  placed  on 
them,  and  about  four  per  cent  of  those  have  repeated  in  crime.  That 
is  the  story  of  the  parole  system  as  administered  in  the  State  of 
California. 

It  costs  us  $299  per  capita  to  maintain  a  prisoner  in  confinement 
and  about  $21  to  maintain  him  on  parole.  The  saving  to  the  State  of 
California  in  the  year  1920,  by  granting  these  men  parole,  was  nigh  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  If  eighty  per  cent  make  good,  if  eighty 
per  cent  redeem  themselves  and  are  reclaimed  to  society,  I  for  one 
say  the  parole  system  is  a  success. 

The  indeterminate  law  as  now  administered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  accords  to  every  prisoner  a  right  to  be  heard.    He 
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comes  before  the  board  and  is  given  that  hearing,  and  his  length  of 
confinement  is  fixed  in  the  judgment  of  the  prison  board  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  crime. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  causes  short  sent- 
ences. But  the  record  shows  that  the  sentences  passed  by  the  prison 
board  on  prisoners  who  have  committed  heinous,  revolting  crimes — 
crimes  against  sex  and  crimes  of  that  character — ^are  almost  twice  as 
long  as  the  sentences  heretofore  imposed  by  the  various  judges.  With 
fifty-eight  counties  sending  prisoners  to  the  penitentiary,  of  course, 
there  are  fifty-eight  different  views.  Here  we  have  five  prison  direc- 
tors. They  are  not  ordained  with  any  superior  intellect;  we  are  just 
common  folk  that  are  serving  the  best  we  know  how,  to  do  justice  on 
the  one  hand  to  society  that  ought  to  be  protected  and  safe-guarded, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  do  justice  to  the  criminal  who  has  a  right  to 
be  heard  and  have  fair  and  impartial  treatment  accorded  him.  His 
relatives  come  to  see  us,  his  friends  write  us ;  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
They  have  that  opportunity.  And  the  one  bit  of  sunshine  there  has 
been  in  my  experience  as  a  prison  director,  now  serving  my  tenth  year 
for  the  State  of  California,  the  one  bright  spot  in  all  that  time,  has 
been  that  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  prisoners  that  have  come 
before  me,  I  have  never  found  yet  a  mother  of  a  prisoner  deserting 
her  child.    The  mother  stays  steadfast.     (Applause). 

Some  years  ago  when  an  attack  was  being  made  on  the  parole 
system  a  particular  newspaper  man  was  using  his  scorpion's  pen  with 
violence,  it  happened  that  some  one  near  to  him  slipped  and  fell,  and 
passed  through  the  prison  gate.  In  due  course  he  came  pleading  for 
parole  for  this  friend  of  his,  and  I  said,  "Why,  now,  you  have  changed 
your  views?"  He  says,  "Neumiller,  it  depends  on  who  the  prisoner 
is."  It  had  to  come  home  to  him,  just  as  it  will  come  home  to  many 
of  us.  If  it  comes  home  to  you,  and  there  is  hope  and  there  is  faith 
in  the  redemption  of  human  kind,  just  so  sure  will  you  ask  to  be 
accorded  for  that  victim  of  the  law  that  same  consideration  which 
you  are  entitled  to.  And  those  of  you  who  may  claim  that  the  parole 
system  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  are  unjust — wait  with  your 
condemnation  and  ascertain  first  its  true  workings  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The  confirmed  criminal  should  be  sequestered.  He  should  remain 
in  prison.  He  should  not  be  turned  on  society  to  commit  crime  anew. 
Society  needs  protection. 

That  great  prison  in  San  Quentin  is  presided  over  by  a  man  who 
when  first  selected  knew  nothing  about  criminology,  knew  nothing 
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about  penology.  He  was  selected  because  he  was  a  clean  man,  a  man 
of  ability.  He  went  to  Folsom  prison  first,  eariy  in  1912,  and  there  he 
cleansed  that  cesspool  where  torture  and  cruelties  existed.  We  took 
him  from  Folsom  after  he  had  done  that  splendid  task  there  and  placed 
him  in  San  Quentin  prison,  and  there  he  made  another  model  prison. 
And  that  man  I  pay  my  respects  to  tonight,  the  peer  of  any  warden  in 
the  United  States,  James  A.  Johnston  of  San  Quentin  prison. 
(Applause). 

Application  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 

Justice  Wilbur:  First,  gentlemen,  before  I  speak  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  only  one  feature  of  a  system  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  system  and  dealt  with  properly. 

The  system  has  been  portrayed  to  you  tonight  with  one  exception, 
and  that  is  the  juvenile  court  system.  Let  me  give  you  the  steps,  and 
then  I  will  speak  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  Juvenile  Court,  dealing  with  all  youngsters  under  twenty-one 
who  are  charged  with  crime,  will  in  the  future  deal  with  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  your  crime  problems.  Your  juvenile  court 
failures  and  your  home  failures,  your  school  failures  will  come  before 
your  courts  as  adult  criminals. 

I  will  take  the  figures  given  me  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  President  of  the 
Adult  Probation  Board.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  those  who  come 
before  the  court  charged  with  crime  as  adults  and  who  are  convicted 
or  plead  guilty  are  placed  on  probation.  Of  those  sixty  per  cent,  as 
he  has  told  you,  about  ninety-five  per  cent  make  good.  The  other 
live  per  cent  are  returned  to  court  and  are  sent  to  prison.  Then  you 
have  your  prison  system  adapted  to  reform  the  prisoner,  not  only 
those  who  fail  on  probation,  but  those  who  are  not  given  probation. 
The  forty  per  cent  who  did  not  get  probation  come  before  the  board 
on  the  proposition  of  parole.  The  indeterminate  sentence  scheme  is 
one  by  which  no  man  will  be  released  from  prison  except  on  parole. 
No  man  is  to  be  released  to  go  where  he  may  and  do  what  he  will 
without  any  supervision  of  any  sort.  In  short,  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  give  jurisdiction  over  the  adult 
prisoner  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  old  system  permitted. 

Let  me  say  before  I  comment  on  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
that  I  have  been  delighted  to  be  here  tonight.  I  thought  I  really  had 
dug  into  the  question  of  probation,  but  I  confess  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  tying  up  the  benefit  of  clergy  with  probation.     I  am  thankful  for 
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the  suggestion.  Nothing  like  proving  that  a  thing  is  an  old  thing  in 
order  to  get  it  approved  by  the  people  who  claim  they  are  trying  to 
find  something  new. 

I  was  very  much  interested  with  the  address  of  Captain  Layne.  I 
think  he  did  remarkably  well  with  so  little  preparation.  I  think  if  he 
had  had  time  to  investigate  some  of  the  cases  he  would  have  found 
there  never  had  been  a  case  in  California  of  a  man  who  had  entered  a 
house  in  the  night  time  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  who  was  given  proba- 
tion. If  he  was,  the  judge  was  not  advised  as  to  the  purpose  of 
probation. 

Turning  to  parole  or  the  indeterminate  sentence :  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  an  error  to  say  that  the  prison  board  fixes  the  sentence.  I  speak 
advisedly,  thoughtfully  and  earnestly.  One  of  the  difficulties  you  are 
encountering  today  in  your  newspaper  comments  on  the  indeterminate 
sentence  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  indeterminte  sentence  has  been 
discussed  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors  fixes  the  sentence.  They  do  not  and  cannot.  The  question 
of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  was  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  in  re  Lee,  which  is  reported  in  the 
177th  Cal.  at  page  690.  It  happens  that  I  am  the  author  oi  the  opinion 
of  the  court.    It  is  there  said: 

"It  has  uniformly  been  held  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  is 
in  legal  effect  a  sentence  for  the  maximum  term.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  such  sentence  has  been  held  certain  and  definite." 

and  therefore  valid. 

Let  us  start,  then,  with  the  proposition  of  the  indeterminate  sent- 
ence is  not  a  sentence  to  some  period  between  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum,  but  it  is  a  sentence  for  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law. 

It  was  suggested  in  this  opinion  on  that  subject  that  the  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  might  very  well  wait  until  the  time  when  they  are 
ready  to  discharge  a  man  before  they  determine  the  'length  of  his 
sentence. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  having  me  read  that  portion  of  the 
opinion : 

"This  law  provides  that  'the  governing  authority  of  the 

prison shall  determine what  length  of  time 

such  person  shall  be  confined,  unless  the  sentence  be 

sooner  terminated  by  commutation  or  pardon  by  the  Governor  of 
the  state,  and  if  it  be  determined  that  such  person  so  sentenced 
be  released  before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  period  for 
which  he  is  sentenced,  then  such  person  shall  be  released  at  such 
time  as  the  governing  board,  commission,  or  other  authority  may 
determine.' " 
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That  is  a  quotation  from  the  statute  with  some  elimination.  And 
here  is  the  suggestion  by  the  court :  "If  the  board  of  the  prison  does 
not  fix  the  length  of  time  which  the  prisoner  is  to  serve  until  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  grant  him  his  discharge,  there  is  obviously  no  oppor- 
timity  for  the  operation  of  the  good  credit  system,  for  the  prisoner  is 
inmiediately  and  completely  released." 

That  was  said  in  relation  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
vras  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  therefore  unconstitutional  as  to  offenses 
committed  before  it  was  passed,  and  the  court  held  that  it  was  because 
it  was  more  severe  than  the  previous  statute  it  therefore  did  not  apply 
to  any  offense  committed  before  the  law  was  passed.  Continuing  from 
this  opinion: 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  they  fix  a  future  time  for  his  release,  if 
the  law  concerning  credit  for  good  conduct  applies,  then  the  pris- 
oner will  not  be  released  'at  such  time  as  the  governing  board  may 
determine,'  but  at  some  time  before  that  time  has  arrived.  Sub- 
division f  provides  for  a  release  in  any  event  'on  serving  the  max- 
imum punishment  provided  by  law  for  the  offense  of  which  such 
person  was  convicted/  THIS  LAW  THEN  PROVIDES  THAT 
THE  PRISONER  SHALL  SERVE  THE  MAXIMUM  TERM 
UNLESS  BEFORE  THAT  TIME  THE  BOARD  FIXES  A 
SHORTER  TIME  AND  GRANTS  A  RELEASE,  FOR  THIS 
REASON  THE  LAW  IS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  AND  EX 
POST  FACTO  AS  TO  THE  PETITIONER,  WHOSE  OF- 
FENSE WAS  COMMITTED  BEFORE  THE  ENACTMENT 
OF  THE  LAW " 

Now,  in  my  judgment — and  I  hesitate  to  say  this,  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  do  so — in  my  judgment  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  ought  never  to 
fix  the  time  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  that  is,  to  fix  what  they  are 
speaking  of  as  "the  sentence,"  until  they  are  ready  to  discharge  him. 

You  say  at  once  that  this,  of  course,  leaves  every  man  in  doubt  as 
to  his  term  in  prison,  whether  he  is  to  be  there  for  fifty  years  or 
twenty-five.  My  answer  to  that  is  this  suggestion:  That  the  Board 
of  Prison  Directors,  instead  of  sitting  at  the  expiration  of  the  mini- 
mum sentence  to  determine  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  then  fix 
the  time  when  they  will  release  him  on  parole,  provided  his  good  con- 
duct then  and  thereafter  justifies  his  parole.  When  he  is  released, 
instead  of  having  a  parole  period  arbitrarily  fixed  in  advance,  let  the 
time  of  his  parole  be  determined  by  his  conduct  on  parole.  When  it 
has  been  satisfactorily  determined  by  his  conduct  on  parole  that  it  is 
safe  for  him  to  be  permanently  discharged  and  pardoned,  let  the  board 
made  its  order  fixing  that  time  as  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and 
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thereupon  discharge  him  and   recommend  him   for  pardon  to  the 
Governor. 

The  whole  probation  system,  the  whole  parole  system  is  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  who  belong  to  your  permanent  criminal 
class,  and  to  keep  control  of  that  class,  and  thus  preventing  those 
belonging  to  the  class  from  committing  other  crimes,  incarcerating 
them  in  prison  whenever  their  conduct  renders  it  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

The  next  suggestion  I  would  make  I  find  has  already  been  made, 
although  I  made  my  mark  of  it  before  Judge  Ward  spoke,  and  that  is 
a  revision  of  the  penalties  fixed  by  law. 

These  penalties  are  the  result  of  accident,  in  a  large  measure.  They 
have  been  a  growth,  one  set  of  penalties  from  another.  They  are  not 
adapted  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  plan  as  suggested  here. 

The  penalty  under  our  law  is  exactly  the  same  for  a  man  who 
steals  $51  and  a  man  who  steals  $51,0(!X),(XX).  Take  this  suggestion 
made  by  Captain  Layne  and  also  by  Judge  Ward ;  combine  them,  and 
your  proposition  would  be  to  have  different  degrees  of  larceny  or 
burglary.  Burglary,  by  entering  a  residence  in  the  night  time  by  a  man 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand  or  a  deadly  weapon  ought  to  be  ptmishable  by 
life  imprisonment.  Such  a  man  ought  to  be  permanently  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  If  he  behaves  well  in  prison  and  on  parole, 
well  and  good.  But  the  State  ought  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  him. 
The  crime  of  rape,  instead  of  having  two  degrees,  should  have  a  half 
dozen,  depending  on  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude.  Take  the  crime 
of  murder.  It  is  perfectly  preposterous,  it  is  a  relic  of  our  old  law 
system,  to  make  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  a  man  depend  on 
how  good  a  doctor  the  fellow  he  shoots  at  gets.  (Laughter).  If  he 
gets  a  poor  doctor  and  dies,  you  hang  the  criminal ;  if  he  gets  a  good 
doctor  and  recovers,  you  give  the  criminal  not  more  than  ten  years. 

The  minute  you  begin  to  deal  with  the  crime  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  moral  attributes  and  the  character  of  the  criminal, 
you  must  revise  your  system  of  penalties.  I  have  therefore  suggested, 
first,  that  the  length  of  the  sentence  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  its  termi- 
nation, when  the  man  has  made  good  instead  of  at  the  beginning  when 
it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  he  will  make  good. 

If  this  seems  a  radical  suggestion,  you  will  find  that  in  the  law, 
fathered  by  the  Commonwealth  Club  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
in  1911,  drawn  by  a  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Johnson  on 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving.  Exactly  that  plan  is  incor- 
porated, and  in  the  Statutes  of  1911,  Chapter  570,  there  you  will  find  a 
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scheme  by  which  each  man  is  given  the  maximum  sentence,  and  the 
board  of  directors  are  to  establish  rules  in  reference  to  his  conduct. 
And  you  will  find  this  rule: 

"Sec.  6.  The  board  of  prison  directors  shall  make  and  enforce 
rules  governing  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole  and  their  con- 
duct while  on  parole  and  their  final  discharge,  and  it  is  hereby 
declared  the  policy  of  the  law  that  prisoners  in  said  reformatory 
shall  be  given  their  liberty  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
board  such  release  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare,  and  said 
prisoner  will  conform  to  its  rules  concerning  prisoners  on  parole 
and  support  himself  by  honest  industry;  provided,  that  no  pris- 
oner shall  be  released  before  the  expiration  of  the  minimum 
term"  etc. 

Then,  again,  in  regard  to  the  final  release : 

"Sec.  8.  The  board  of  prison  directors  may  give  a  final 
release  to  any  prisoner  who  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  required 
of  him  in  the  reformatory  and  upon  parole,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  he  is  fitted  to  take  his  place  as  a  free  citizen 
of  the  State,  and  shall  have  power,  by  so  providing  in  the  order 
of  release,  to  restore  said  prisoner  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship." 

Therefore  my  present  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one. 

I  want  to  suggest  one  third  step  in  the  modem  plan  of  penalties, 
namely,  that  the  State  of  California  purchase  Santa  Cruz  Island,  lying 
about  twenty-eight  miles  off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  as  a 
place  where,  among  other  permanent  state  wards,  the  permanent  crim- 
inal population  can  be  detained,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  given  such 
liberty  as  is  consistent  with  their  character  and  the  safety  of  the 
public.  Certain  classes  of  insane  and  defectives  also  should  be  there, 
properly  segregated.  While  this  may  seem  tonight  like  a  dream,  I 
expect  it  to  be  realized  as  this  plan  works  out. 

Let  me  again  thank  the  Club  for  the  opportunity  of  being  here  and 
listening  to  these  excellent  addresses,  which  are  certainly  heartening 
and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  going  along  the  right  line  in  the  endeavor 
to  give  every  man  a  chance  and  also  to  protect  the  public  while  giving 
him  a  chance.    (Applause). 

The  President:  This  completes  our  fixed  program  for  the  eve- 
ning. Before  throwing  the  question  open  for  general  discussion  I  am 
going  to  call  on  the  chairman  of  the  section,  Mr.  WoUner. 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

Remarks  by  William  S.  Wollner 

Mr.  Wollner  :  Those  of  you  who  have  attended  the  previous  pre- 
sentations of  the  subject  of  delinquency  to  the  Club  must  have  been 
impressed,  as  I  have  been  impressed,  with  the  different  tone  of  these 
meetings.  It  shows  the  breadth  of  the  subject  and  the  many  angles 
there  are  to  it.  I  remember  the  last  meeting  we  had  with  the  Club 
some  months  ago  was  largely  taken  up  with  the  matter  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  criminal.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  we  can  well 
afford  to  think  of  tonight  in  connection  with  this  same  topic  is  our 
national  psychology  with  reference  to  the  criminal. 

It  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  our  national  psychology  that  we  will  year 
by  year  provide  funds  for  the  apprehending  of  the  criminal  and  for 
keeping  him  in  prison,  but  whenever  there  seems  to  be  the  least  reason 
for  retrenchment  in  governmental  expenditures  we  start  with  the 
remedial  measures.  In  our  own  State  we  have  had  the  experience 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  having  an  attack  made  on  our  farm  for 
delinquent  women,  and  various  other  matters  that  were  aimed  toward 
decreasing  our  criminal  population. 

Within  the  last  month  or  so  Congress  has  withdrawn  the  appropria- 
tion for  fighting  venereal  disease.  I  suppose  to  some  of  you  venereal 
disease  is  not  a  phase  of  delinquency,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the 
Commonwealth  Club  section  on  delinquency  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
section  we  once  had  on  what  we  called  "the  red  plague"  or  venereal 
disease. 

We  are  at  a  crisis  in  this  matter,  particularly  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Government  has  withdrawn  this  appropriation,  as  I  said  before.  You 
will  probably  be  interested  in  know  what  has  been  done  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  this  appropriation.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
maintains  a  ward  in  its  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  infected  women 
who  are  brought  before  the  courts.  That  handles  the  medical  phase. 
But  the  delinguency  phase  has  been  handled  with  the  funds  provided 
by  the  Government.  The  Government  has  maintained  a  corps  of 
workers  in  San  Francisco  one  of  whom  has  been  in  attendance  in  the 
police  courts  regularly,  has  observed  the  cases  of  women  assigned  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  other  government 
workers  has  carried  on  what  is  technically  known  as  case  work  amongst 
them,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  reclaimed  many  of  them.  I 
can't  give  you  the  figures,  because  I  haven't  them.  They  are  govern- 
ment records,  and  as  you  may  know  the  Government  gives  no  publicity 
to  figures  of  this  kind. 
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I  was  surprised  to  learn  the  other  day — ^perhaps  I  was  incorrectly 
informed,  but  I  was  told  that  the  adult  probation  board  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  the  adult  probation  department  of  San  Francisco  would  not 
handle  these  cases,  because  one  amongst  them  believes  that  these  women 
were  not  reclaimable.  That  eliminates  one  of  the  agencies  that  might 
be  used  in  this  emergency  for  handling  the  delinquent  women. 

A  criticism  was  made  before  this  meeting  that  we  had  no  section 
report  to  present ;  in  other  words,  the  program  this  evening  consisted 
of  papers  rather  than  a  report.  I  think  the  criticism  was  well-founded. 
I  think  every  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  should  produce 
something  tangible,  something  constructive,  and  I  think  that  with  that 
in  mind  we  can  well  afford  to  devote  the  twenty  minutes  that  remain 
to  a  discussion  on  how  the  Conmionwealth  Club,  directly  or  through 
its  delinquency  section,  may  do  something  to  assist  in  carrying  on  this 
work  which,  through  lack  of  appropriation,  must  otherwise  be  dropped. 
(Applause). 

Remarks  by  Wflliam  H.  NichoU 

Mil  Nicholl  :  I  would  like  to  correct  Mr.  WoUner  in  his  statement 
as  regards  delinquent  women,  because  we  are  handling  them  every  day 
in  the  week.  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  WoUner  got  that  information, 
but  it  is  incorrect.  The  adult  probation  department  has  always  been 
ready  and  has  always  handled  that  class  of  people.    (Applause). 

The  President:  This  subject  is  open  now  for  discussion  from  the 
floor  under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  Chair  will  recognize  anybody 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  the  subject.  I  know  the  Club  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  that  exceptional  warden.  Warden  Johnston. 

Remarks  by  James  A.  Johnston 

Mr.  Johnston  :  Really  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  covered  that 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  any  of  the  papers  read  or  views 
expressed  or  any  observations  to  make  that  have  not  been  already 
made — ^perhaps  with  one  exception.  Judge  Ward  was  speaking  about 
the  value  of  the  publicity  given  to  sentences  pronounced  by  judges. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  if  a  judge  in  San  Francisco  had  a  reputation 
for  severity  the  criminal  would  give  this  county  a  wide  berth ;  that  if 
a  judge  in  Sacramento  county  had  a  reputation  for  giving  long  sent- 
ences, the  criminal  would  leave  Sacramento  county  and  go  into  some 
other  coimty.  I  think  the  judge  is  quite  right  about  that.  It  has  been 
proven  that  the  judge  giving  severe  sentences  would  drive  the  criminals 
out  of  his  county  into  some  other  county.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
judge  had  a  reputation  for  leniency,  the  criminals  would  flock  to  his 
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community,  so  that  while  one  county  would  benefit,  others  would 
suffer.  Under  the  old  plan  there  was  no  equality  of  sentences,  no 
consistency  in  judgments.  Occasionally  some  judge  would  temporarily 
deter  criminals  from  operating  in  his  county,  but  now  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  discourage  them  in  all  counties  of  the  State.  Instead  of  sent- 
ences being  fixed  by  one  hundred  different  judges  in  fifty-^ight  differ- 
ent counties,  sensitive  to  local  prejudice  and  subject  to  variations  in 
temperament,  we  now  have  one  board  acting  for  the  entire  State,  deal- 
ing with  all  of  the  cases  and  having  the  information  ready  and  avail- 
able, ready  for  all  the  cases  when  they  are  about  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  any  of  them.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  big  points  in  favor 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law. 

To  illustrate  the  fickleness  of  the  public,  the  Judge  spoke  about  the 
hysteria  in  this  city  that  brought  about  a  great  deal  of  condemnation 
of  the  offenders,  those  who  were  on  trial,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  before  the  cases  were  all  tried,  it  was  turned  against  the  com- 
plainants. I  think  that  indicates  that  there  is  great  value  in  having  a 
period  of  time  for  reflection  before  you  definitely  sentence  offenders 
and  is  another  big  point  in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law. 
(Applause). 

Remarks  by  Justice  Cuiiia  D.  Wilbur 

Justice  Wilbur:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time 
further,  but  there  has  been  one  point  mentioned  by  Captain  Layne 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  further  discussed. 

He  suggested  that  to  make  a  probationer  refund  money,  as  I  gath- 
ered from  his  statement,  was  putting  the  probation  law  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  I  think  the  viewpoint  that  should  be  taken  of  that  matter 
is  this,  that  a  fundamental  requisite  of  repentance  is  an  effort,  an 
honest  effort  to  repair  damage  done  and  make  restoration.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  you  are  trying  to  act  as  a  collection  agency.  Here 
is  a  man  that  has  forged  a  check  for  $10.  It  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  only  just  but  wise  to  require  as  a  condition  of  his  proba- 
tion that  he  repay  that  $10.  And  if  it  is  a  boy,  or  a  man  for  that 
matter,  who  has  stolen  an  automobile,  taken  it  out  of  the  county,  and 
damaged  it  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  that  he  should  be  required  to 
make  good  that  damage,  as  far  as  he  can.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  wise  and  just,  so  far  as  the  defendant  is  concerned,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  probation 
system  that  the  man  who  is  chiefly  injured  and  wronged  may  feel  that 
justice  has  not  wholly  miscarried.  So  from  both  points  of  view  it  is 
desirable. 
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I  would  not  say,  nor  would  any  one  say,  that  only  the  wealthy  man 
or  the  man  who  could  repair  damages  should  be  given  probation.  I 
have  given  probation  to  scores  and  perhaps  hundreds  who  were  unable 
to  repair  the  damage ;  it  could  not  be  done ;  but  it  was  quite  important 
for  their  welfare  that  they  make  an  effort  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  square  dealing.     (Applause). 

Remarks  by  Captain  Arthur  D.  Lajrna 

The  President  :  I  will  ask  Captain  Layne  to  reply  to  some  of  these 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

Captain  Layne:  With  great  pleasure.  I  will  only  take  a  couple 
of  minutes.  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  did  not  mean  that  a  man 
who  was  going  to  get  probation  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  goo<f 
the  damage.  But  payment  should  not  be  a  ground  for  letting  him  out 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misjudged.  I  think  a  man  is  bound  to  make  resti* 
tution  if  he  can,  by  all  means. 

Another  point  where  I  believe  Judge  Wilbur  has  misunderstood. 
In  my  remarks  in  speaking  of  a  man  with  a  pistol  getting  probation, 
I  do  not  believe  he  should  get  it.  I  had  in  mind  one  particular  phase. 
Policeman  Cornelius  J.  McSweeney  was  shot  out  in  the  Mission. 
Five  men  were  blowing  a  safe  and  he  came  on  them.  The  place  was 
surrounded  and  they  were  caught.  Three  of  those  five  men  had  been 
convicted  in  the  Superior  Court  in  San  Francisco,  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  robbery,  and  were  given  probation,  and  they  were  brought 
in  and  were  sentenced  for  life. 

Remarks  by  W.  H.  NkhoU 

Mr.  Nicholl  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Captain  Layne  a  question.  Cap- 
tain Layne  stated  that  there  had  not  been  a  case  where  a  policeman 
had  been  shot  by  a  criminal  in  the  pursuit  of  his  nefarious  purposes 
except  by  men  on  probation.  I  have  here  a  list  of  187  violations  of 
probation  furnished  by  Captain  Matheson,  ninety-one  of  which  covers 
the  case  of  murder,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Captain  Layne  if  he  is 
correct  in  his  statement  that  those  crimes  were  committed  by  proba* 
tioners. 

Captain  Layne:  That  was  a  statement  made  to  me  by  Captain 
Matheson  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  I  misunderstood  him.  We 
claim  that  fifty  per  cent  of  those  apprehended  in  the  commission  of 
crime  and  who  shoot  or  put  up  a  hard  fight  are  probationers.  Your 
figures  of  ninety-one  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  prove  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  Nicholl:  A  man  named  Howard  Dennigan,  who  is  now  in 
Baltimore,  is  the  only  man  who  shot  a  policeman  that  was  ever  placed 
on  probation,  and  he  was  given  probation  at  the  instance  of  the  police. 

Remarks  bj  Captain  Artiiar  D.  Lajrna 

Captain  Layne:  I  will  explain  that.  Howard  Dennigan  was  one 
of  four  men  who  killed  Corporal  Cook.  If  those  four  men  had  shut 
up  and  not  spoken,  we  could  not  have  convicted  any  of  them.  Den- 
nigan turned  state's  evidence,  and  under  the  laws  of  California  we  have 
a  right  to  grant  him  inununity,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  for  him  was 
to  give  him  probation.  Dennigan  testified  truthfully,  told  about  the 
conspiracy  to  hold  up  road  houses  and  carry  on  robberies  from 
Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  and  the  killing  of  Corporal  Cook  in  the  Rich- 
mond district  after  a  battle  with  the  police  was  the  outcome.  There 
were  four  men  in  the  gang.  One  was  killed  by  the  police;  two  were 
convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Dennigan,  and  sent  over  for  life  sent- 
ences to  the  penitentiary,  and  in  all  squareness  to  Dennigan,  the  police 
stood  by  their  word  on  probation. 

Remarks  by  Albert  E.  Boyntoa 

Mr.  Boynton:  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  plan 
offered  here  this  evening,  to-wit : — that  the  sentences  of  men  convicted 
of  crime  be  fixed  by  juries.  Such  a  system  would,  in  my  judgment, 
result  in  chaos,  whereas  uniformity  is  desired.  It  is  probably  not 
generally  known  that  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  in  fixing  sent- 
ences, places  stress  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  weapon  was 
used  in  the  conunission  of  the  crime.  Earnest  consideration  is  also 
given  the  written  statements  which  the  law  requires  judges  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  to  file  with  the  board.  Through  the  indeterminate 
sentence  plan,  prison  officials  are  given  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  record  of  all  prisoners  before  sentence  is  imposed.  Frequently 
the  discovery  is  made  that  an  offender  has  served  one  or  more  termy 
in  the  penal  institutions  of  other  States,  the  result  being  that  the 
prisoner  receives  a  term  commensurate  with  his  record.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  be  accomplished  under  the  old  law,  which  required 
judges  to  pass  sentence  in  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  days 
after  a  plea  of  guilty  or  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

A  few  months  ago  the  prison  directors  were  assailed  by  certain 
officials  who  were  endeavoring  to  excuse  their  own  shortcomings  by 
clouding  the  issue,  as  well  as  by  ohe  or  two  star  newspaper  writers, 
who  sought  a  reason  for  what  they  termed  a  crime  wave.    Wild  state- 
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ments  were  made  which  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  when  the 
facts  became  known  the  attacks  ceased.  Nevertheless,  these  attacks 
had  the  effect  of  raising  in  the  public  mind  some  question  as  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law.  They  left  the 
impression  that  light  sentences  had  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Prison 
Directors.  Realizing  that  we  were  giving  very  heavy  sentences — far 
beyond  anything  imposed  by  judges — and  knowing  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  due  to  the  Howard  Street  outrages, 
I  requested  Warden  Johnston  of  San  Quentin  to  prepare  a  statement 
showing  the  name  of  every  man  sentenced  to  prison  during  the  last 
seven  years  and  the  sentence  imposed  in  rape  and  lewd  or  lascivious  act 
cases.  This  period  covers  three  and  one-half  years  inmiediately  pre- 
ceding the  going  into  effect  of  the  law  and  a  like  period  since  that 
date.  I  have  that  statement  with  me  should  any  one  desire  to  examine 
it.  It  shows  that  during  the  period  mentioned  judges  sentenced  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  men  to  prison  for  rape,  and  the  board  passed 
on  seventy-three  cases.  How  many  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
received  the  limit — ^a  fifty  year  sentence — ^at  the  hands  of  judges  of 
California?  Just  one.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  men  convicted 
of  rape  were  given  the  limit  by  judges.  Of  the  seventy-three  sent- 
enced by  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  thirteen,  or  approximately 
eighteen  per  cent,  were  given  the  limit. 

Under  the  old  plan  the  judges  in  the  three  and  a  half  year  period 
sentenced  to  prison  seventy-eight  men  for  committing  the  crime  of 
lewd  or  lascivious  act.  Of  this  number  six  received  sentences  of 
fifteen  years  or  longer,  one  receiving  a  sentence  of  twenty-five  or  more 
years.  The  board  has  sentenced  fifty-eight  men  for  the  same  crime, 
and  thirty  were  given  fifteen  or  more  years,  of  which  thirty  eighteen 
received  sentences  of  twenty-five  years  or  longer. 

In  percentages  the  record  shows  that  judges  sentenced  1-22/78  per 
cent  of  the  men  convicted  of  this  crime  to  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
whereas  the  percentage  for  men  sentenced  by  the  board  to  twnty-five 
years  or  longer  is  31-2/58  per  cent. 

President  Neumiller  has  given  you  the  comparative  figures  covering 
all  the  important  crimes,  and  they  prove  conclusively  that  the  board 
has  consistently  given  longer  sentences  than  those  imposed  by  judges. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

Remaila  by  WiUiun  S.  WoUbot 

Ms.  Wollner:  I  was  hoping  that  my  remarks  of  a  few  moments 
ago  would  provoke  some  discussion,  but  they  have  not.    Along  the 
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same  line  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  San  Francisco 
we  have  not  a  women's  protective  department  as  a  part  of  our  police 
department.  There  is  not  any  such  department  in  California.  It  is  a 
very  important  thing.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  little  city 
of  Tacoma  for  1920.  It  is  a  wonderful  work  they  have  been  doing, 
handling  1,033  cases  during  the  year.  I  am  going  to  read  you  one 
case  because  it  is  a  horrible  example  and  will  only  take  a  moment  to 
read. 

"A  notorious  character  in  Tacoma  for  many  years.  Keeper  of 
a  low  dive  where  the  vilest  practices  were  permitted  and  encour- 
aged, viz:  prostitution  of  the  lowest  type,  abetted  by  drugs  and 
alcoholic  beverages;  where  a  "creeper  up"  was  employed  to  loot 
the  pockets  of  the  patrons  of  the  house.  The  girls  in  this  house 
(upon  their  own  sworn  statements)  were  occupants  only  so  long 
as  their  physical  condition  made  them  profitable,  and  then  turned 
over  to  the  police  department  for  trial.  The  keeper  of  this  house 
was  finally  convicted  and  given  a  long  sentence  on  evidence 
adduced  by  the  protective  division." 

That  is  only  one  of  a  great  many  cases  that  were  handled  there  and 
I  would  like  to  drop  the  suggestion  that  such  a  department  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  San  Francisco  police  force. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  the  hour  for  adjournment  has  arrived. 
If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  stand  adjourned  for  one  month. 
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WAGE  ADJUSTMENT 

The  industrial  difficulties  that  accompanied  the  process  of  deflation 
from  war  prices  gave  direction  to  the  recent  work  of  the  Qub's  Section 
on  Industrial  Relations.  The  problem  of  finding  a  just  basis  for  dis- 
tributing the  burdens  of  deflation  and  dividing  the  product  of  industry 
is  of  such  importance  that  the  Section  was  requested  to  bring  before 
the  Qub  the  results  of  its  investigations  with  regard  to  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  wages.  The  Qub  Meeting  of  May  19,  1921,  was  set  aside  for 
a  report  by  the  Section  and  the  following  program  was  prepared : 

Topic— "The  Problem  of  Wage  Adjustment." 

Report    of    Section    on    Industrial    Relations,    J.    P.    Rettenmayer, 
Chairman. 

Viewpoint  of  the  Employer,  E.  T.  Thurston,  Secretary  General  Con- 
tractors of  San  Francisco. 

Viewpoint  of  the  Employee,  Arthur  S.  Howe,  Statistical  Expert  of 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Organizations. 

Viewpoint  of  the  Public,  Miner  Chipman. 

Following  the  statements  for  the  employer  and  employee  the  sub" 
ject  was  thrown  open  to  discussion  under  the  five  minute  rule,  and  the 
following  members  and  guests  spoke:  Walter  V.  Woehlkc,  Philip 
Bancroft,  James  W.  Mullen,  Charles  W.  Gompertz,  Edward  F.  Adams, 
Roy  W.  Kelly,  Russell  Lowry.  The  debate  was  closed  by  Miner  Chip- 
man  speaking  as  representative  of  the  public. 

The  membership  of  the  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  at  the  time 

of  the  report  was  as  follows : 

J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  Chairman;  GtoTfe  H.  Eberhard,  Vice-Chaimian ; 
George  Armstrong,  Roe  H.  Baker,  Louis  S.  Beedy,  Solomon  Blum,  S.  O. 
Bowles.  C  M.  Ca<hnan,  Wm.  Hamilton  Cox,  Chas.  A.  Day,  John  A.  Dig- 
nan,  S.  B.  Dinkelspiel,  W.  H.  French,  R  S.  Gray,  C.  £.  Grosjean,  Herbert 
M.  Holway,  Walter  G.  Hyman,  Theodore  Johnson,  J.  F.  Johnston,  Joel  W. 
Kaufmann,  Angustin  C  Keane,  C  T.  Keefer,  Roy  W.  Kelly,  F.  Morgan 
Keyser,  O.  G.  Lawton,  C.  L.  Lewis,  Norman  Lombard,  L.  Lowengrund, 
James  Lsmch,  Eugene  G.  McCann,  E.  O.  McCormick,  F.  K.  McFarlan,  Fred 
C  Metcalf,  R.  Justin  Miller,  James  W.  Mullen,  Guy  E.  Needham,  Fred  C 
Peterson,  James  E.  Power,  Carroll  M.  Powers,  Prosper  Reiter,  Jr.,  J.  D. 
Roaatree,  Robert  A.  Roos,  E.  T.  Thurston,  C.  E.  Todd,  M.  S.  Wall,  H.  H. 
Ware,  Frederic  L.  Wheeler,  Lynn  T.  White,  Walter  V.  Woehlkc. 
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Meeting  of  May  19, 1921 

The  Qub  meeting  of  May  19th,  1921»  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St 
Francis  with  President  Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  in  the  chair.  Fol- 
lowing the  dinner  a  business  meeting  was  held  at  which  Edward  F. 
Adams  gave  an  appreciation  of  the  services  of  John  P.  Young,  (died 
April  23,  1921 ) ,  who  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Qub  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1903  until  November,  1920.  (The  text  of  Mr.  Adams'  remarks 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  number  of  the  Transactions,  page 
(176).  A  recess  was  then  taken  after  which  the  President  called  the 
Qub  to  order  as  follows : 

R«inarlu  by  Pretidait  Boardman 

The  President:  Our  topic  tonight  is  the  problem  of  wage  ad- 
justment, the  problem  which  is  responsible  for  the  greater  proportion 
of  industrial  strife.  It  is  often  said  that  we  have  always  had  industrial 
strife  and  always  will.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  such  a  state- 
ment, but  to  take  this  position  is  an  admission  of  weakness  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  suggestion  or  an  effort  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
relief.  A  few  years  s^go  it  was  thought  that  smallpox,  yellow  fever, 
and  typhoid  were  ills  which  periodically  must  ravage  some  section  of 
the  land,  but  men  of  science  worked  on  these  problems  tmtil  these  ills 
became  limited  to  those  sections  whose  people  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  preventive  measures  offered. 

When  we  contemplate  the  waste  and  suffering  that  grow  out  of  labor 
strife,  most  of  which  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  selfishness  and  greed 
on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  party  to  the  controversy,  and  when  we 
consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  enlightenment  and  intelli- 
gence which  we  claim  for  our  age  and  our  country,  does  it  not  seem  as 
though  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  a  method  for  reducing,  if  not 
eliminating,  such  waste  and  suffering  ? 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  men  of  business  and  men  of  labor 
in  ever  widening  circles  are  viewing  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee  with  a  broader  understanding  and  a  larger  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  the  other  fellow's  problems,  then  we  may  certainly  hope 
for  a  lessening  of  such  strife.  A  little  more  tolerance  and  a  little 
more  common  sense  will  assist  each  group  to  get  a  better  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  other. 

Our  brilliant  speaker  of  last  Friday's  luncheon,  Mr.  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, in  his  bopk  "What  Is  On  the  Worker'^s  Mind,"  sums  up  his 
conclusions  by  a  plea  for  an  "increase  of  two  elements,  a  cool  head 
and  a  warm  heart." 
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Among  other  factors  which  will  tend  to  lessen  labor  strife  are  immi- 
gration laws  designed  to  stop  the  incoming  of  hordes  of  miskilled  labor; 
also  an  improvement  and  extension  of  our  educational  facilities,  thus 
reducing  the  extent  of  ignorance,  and  on  the  other  hand  increasing 
through  vocational  training,  the  proportion  of  skilled  labor. 

Investigations,  of  these  problems,  conducted  as  they  are  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Gub,  are  the  most  promising  harbingers  of  improved  con- 
ditions. Our  present  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  has  been  holding 
meetings  for  two  years  and  a  half,  almost  weekly,  these  meetings  being 
attended  by  representatives  of  organized  labor  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  capital,  and  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  the  members  have  given 
courteous  and  patient  consideration  to  the  divergent  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  the  section.  Out  of  this  character  of  effort  there  is 
bound  to  grow  some  constructive  suggestion  which  will  lead  to  a  mini- 
mizing and  perhaps  a  cessation  of  industrial  strife. 

The  section  made  a  report  to  the  Qub  two  years  ago,  the  title  being 
"The  Employer  and  the  Employee;  Is  There  a  Common  Platform?" 
In  August,  1919,  the  same  section  reported  to  the  Club  on  the  subject, 
"Capital,  Labor  and  the  Public." 

The  subject  tonight,  as  I  stated,  is  on  the  wage  problem,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Rettenmayer,  Chairman  of  that  section,  to  outline 
the  findings  of  his  section. 

Report  of  the  Sectum 

Mr.  Rettenmayer:  The  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  in  its 
study  of  that  phase  of  the  Industrial  Problem  involving  the  questions 
of  wages  and  returns  on  capital  invested  reached  the  conclusion  that 
"social  justice"  demands  in  each  industrial  tmit 

1.  A  fair  wage  to  labor. 

2.  A  fair  return  to  capita]  over  its  whole  period  of  investment. 

3.  The  creation  of  reserves  to  ensure  for  a  reasonable  period  re- 
turns for  both  capital  and  labor. 

4.  The  application  of  profits  for  dividends  to  a  reasonable  extent 
for  both  capital  and  labor. 

5.  Sufficient  control  of  the  industry  to  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
public. 

The  conditions  governing  the  establishing  of  a  fair  wage  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Section  are : 
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That  all  wage  determinations  be  based  on  the  family  as  a  unit ; 
and 

That  all  determinations  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  for  ab- 
normal and  unforseen  changes. 

The  cost  of  living,  education,  recreation,  provision  against  the  com- 
mon hazards  of  life,  provision  to  meet  extraordinary  needs,  the  nature 
of  work  and  ability  to  serve,  are  the  basic  factors  to  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  a  fair  wage. 

The  returns  on  capital  invested  should  be  determined  1^  these 
factors : 

1.  A  basic  rate  equal  to  the  return  actually  realized  from  invest- 
ments of  a  perfectly  sound  character,  free  of  risk  and  requir- 
ing no  attention  or  skill. 

2.  An  additional  rate  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  hazard  and 
inconvertibility. 

During  the  recent  controversy  in. the  coal  mining  industry  in  Eng- 
land, the  mine  owners  agreed  upon  a  program  of  four  points : 

1.  That  wages  must  conform  to  the  capacity  of  the  industry  to  pay 
without  subsidies. 

2.  If  wages  are  standardized,  minimum  profits  must  be  standard- 
ized also. 

3.  Any  surplus  above  wages  and  minimum  profits  to  be  divided  be- 
tween owners  and  miners. 

4.  Joint  audits  of  the  owners'  books  by  accountants  representing 
each  side,  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  wage  settlements. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  some  of  the  principles  laid  dowii  by  our 
Section  are  advocated  by  British  mine  owners,  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  on  one  important  point  we  drew  our  conclusion  on  a  social — the 
British  mine  operators  on  an  economic  ground. 

Basing  our  consideration  of  the  question  we  are  discussing  on  some 
of  the  conditions  enumerated  and  taking  into  account  the  fluctuation 
of  conmiodity  prices,  it  becomes  apparent  that  wage  adjustment  is  a 
necessary  function  in  our  industrial  relations.  Until  recently,  negotia- 
tions for  changes  in  wage  scales  have  been  conducted  entirely  on  an 
abstract  basis.  While  the  factors  I  have  named  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned, they  are  not  considered  as  to  their  respective  importance.  The 
element  of  justice  is  often  submerged  by  such  factors  as  the  power  of 
organization,    augmented   by   business    conditions   prevailing.      Em* 
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ployers'  associations  and  organized  labor  are  known  to  have  taken 
undue  advantage  when  conditions  favored  their  respective  situations. 
The  public's  position  in  wage  and  other  industrial  controversies  has 
been  of  passive  character.  In  isolated  cases  public  opinion  has  been 
created,  not  so  much  through  the  presentation  of  facts  as  through 
propaganda.  The  absence  of  an  accredited  and  authoritative  public  or 
governmental  agency  to  investigate  and  present  facts  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  confuse  the  public  in  a  controversy.  In  some  cases, 
the  loosely  organized  public,  through  ambitious  leaders,  has  joined  the 
least  deserving  party  to  a  dispute,  thus  bringing  suffering  and  hardship 
or  losses  of  serious  character  to  the  resulting  minority  party  of  the 
mdustry  in  the  case. 

Employers  unwilling  to  increase  wages  when  an  advance  is  justified 
may  impose  upon  their  employees  and  their  families  conditions  that 
may  prove  burdensome,  and  workers  who  refuse  to  recede  from  a  po- 
sition obtained  during  an  extraordinary  period  of  commercial  activity 
may  cripple  industry  and  in  time  deprive  themselves  of  their  regular 
employment.  Greater  future  benefits  may  also  be  sacrificed  by  any 
party  considering  itself  only  with  the  immediate  return. 

Employers  and  workers  must  accept  a  new  code  of  morals.  Each  is 
to  assume  responsibility  and  account  for  its  acts.  The  end  can  no 
longer  justify  the  means.  Above  all,  we  should  know  the  facts  before 
we  judge  or  act.  There  is  much  that  we  know  about  industrial  condi- 
tions that  is  not  true.  Should  we  not  have  agencies  and  methods  for 
the  survey  and  analysis  of  situations  threatening  the  safety,  comfort, 
security  and  opportunity  of  great  numbers  in  the  community?  Facts 
honestly  revealed  and  truthfully  stated  would  create  an  intelligent  and 
most  effective  public  opinion,  which  would  prove  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  industrial  character. 

We  have  heard  much  of  high  wages  and  excessive  profits.  What 
about  the  losses  that  are  being  sustained  now  and  the  intermittent  em- 
ployment that  is  becoming  the  order  of  the  day?  Have  we  not  singled 
out  a  few  exceptions  and  by  them  gauged  the  returns  on  capital  in- 
vested in  industry,  and  are  we  not  confused  over  the  wage  per  day 
without  properly  considering  the  unit  cost  of  production  or  the  income 
or  earnings  of  the  worker  per  year?  What  is  the  average  return  on 
capital  invested  in  industry  in  the  United  States  over  a  period  of  ten 
years?  What  is  the  average  income  of  given  groups  of  wage  earners 
over  a  similar  period.  Have  we  not  concerned  ourselves  too  much 
about  dividing  that  which  does  not  exist?    The  colored  statements  in 
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the  press,  the  utterances  of  agitators  and  the  expressions  of  thoughtless 
individuals, — all  more  or  less  disposed  to  the  scandalous,  have  created 
a  suspicious  public  mind  which  has  adversely  affected  the  process  of 
commercial  activity. 

Confidence  is  the  basis  of  sound  industrial  relations.  Co-operation 
of  all  parties  to  industry  is  essential  to  our  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare.   Education,  a  primary  requisite  to  progress  and  stability. 

For  over  two  years  the  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  has  devoted 
itself  earnestly  and  honestly  to  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
great  problem.  We  have  learned  to  realize — ^possibly  as  no  other 
organized  group— the  real  depth  of  the  much  involved,  complex  and 
misunderstood  industrial  question.  And  what  is  probably  more  im- 
portant, we  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  work  that  permits  deliberation 
ou  a  basis  of  reason  and  logic,  uninfluenced  by  passion  and  other  nega- 
tive feelings. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  plan  formulated  by  our  Section,  which  embodies  the 
main  factors  to  be  considered,  should  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  days 
to  come.  (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Pretident  Boardman 

The  President:  The  subject  will  now  be  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Thurston  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Contractors  of  San  Francisco. 

From  the  Employer's  Viewpoint 

Mr.  Thurston  :  The  adjustment  of  wages  is  only  one  of  the 
many  problems  confronting  the  world  today  in  aggravated  form  due 
to  the  distorted  and  unsettled  conditions  following  the  war.  It  is 
highly  important  in  attacking  these  problems  that  the  respective  parties 
to  each  controversy  get  togeher  in  conference  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
analyze  the  situation  from  a  strictly  economic  point  of  view. 

The  Three  Interests  Involved 

The  parties  directly  concerned  in  the  wage  question  are  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee.  To  the  employer  wages  are  the  measure  of 
value  of  services  rendered  in  productive  effort  by  the  employee,  in  view 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  thing  produced.    Thus  the  wages  paid  in  a 
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given  industry  are  dependent  upon  the  price  the  consuming  public  can 
be  induced  to  pay  for  the  product  of  that  industry. 

To  the  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  have  a  twofold  signifi- 
cance. In  the  first  place  they  are  the  medium  through  which  his  labor 
is  exdiangeable  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  These  neces- 
sities and  comforts  are  determined  in  part  by  the  physical  needs  of  the 
individual,  and  in  part  by  the  habits*  and  customs  common  to  the  social 
circle  in  which  he  moves.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  indi- 
vidual's standard  of  living.  A  moment's  reflection  will  indicate- that 
it  is  largely  public  opinion  that  determines  the  variations  in  the  cost 
of  living  for  difl^erent  social  groups ;  but  in  this  case  the  public  is  the 
community  in  which  the  individual  lives,  and  it  has  become  a  well- 
established  principle  of  economics  that  the  remuneration  of  labor  can 
not  be  raised  above  what  public  opinion  regards  as  essential  to  ordi- 
nary comfort  and  which  will  serve  as  an  inducement  to  marriage. 

The  Right  to  a  Living 
Society  owes  every  one  the  opportimity  to  earn  a  living;  not,  how- 
ever, as  some  would  have  us  believe,  on  any  terms  the  individual  may 
prescribe.  If  the  individual  conform  to  the  principle  of  economic  law; 
in  other  words,  if  he  be  willing  to  accept  such  employment  as  offers, 
realizing  that  he  can  not  expect  to  sell  services  or  goods  for  which 
there  is  no  demand,  his  way  will  not  be  hard.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, will  not  long  sustain  the  contention  that  labor-saving  machinery 
should  be  condemned  because  it  would  deprive  men  of  their  jobs. 
Neither  can  society  be  expected  to  condone  idleness  on  the  part  of  a 
brick  mason  merely  because  there  are  no  bricks  to  be  laid,  when  there 
is  other  other  suitable  work  to  be  done.  And  it  is  only  going  a  step 
further  to  say  that  the  public  will  not  always  consent  to  pay  workmen 
of  a  craft  that  in  itself  may  afford  only  one  hundred  days  work  per 
year,  double  the  wages  paid  in  another  equally  skilled  craft  that  may 
afford  two  hundred  days  work  per  year.  I  believe  it  will,  in  the 
natural  order  of  events,  come  to  pass  that  organized  labor  will  be 
required  to  remove  the  restrictions  that  now  distinguish  the  different 
trade  unions,  so  that  a  skilled  mechanic  may  be  free  to  work  in  any 
trade  for  which  he  is  qualified,  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity 
offers. 

To  afford  an  inkling  as  to  what  this  will  mean  to  the  builder  of  a 
home  or  a  factory,  for  example,  let  it  be  noted  that,  according  to 
union  officials,  journeymen  in  certain  crafts  worked  on  the  average  as 
follows  during  1920: 
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Plasterers  and  hod  carriers 150  days 

Cement  Finishers 160  days 

Cement  laborers 140  days 

Painters  ~ 155  days 

Iron  Workers ^160  days 

Roofers 140  days 

It  need  only  be  added  that,  in  general,  measurable  rain  falls  during 
working  hours  on  not  more  than  fifteen  days  per  year;  so  that,  mak- 
ing all  due  allowance  for  Sundays,  Saturdays,  half -holidays  and  legal 
holidays  in  addition  to  rainy  weather,  there  are  oyer  two  htmdred  and 
sixty  days  available  for  work  even  to  the  mechanic  whose  work  is  all 
out  of  doors. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  the  face  of  falling  prices,  we  have  come 
to  speak  of  price  changes  as  decreases  from  the  unnatural  peak  prices 
which  were  in  effect  too  short  a  time  to  have  established  a  proper  basis 
of  judgment.  The  general  public  is  prone  to  act  upon  impressions 
rather  than  upon  conviction  based  upon  reasoning.  A  price  that  has 
increased  100  per  cent  has  to  be  reduced  only  50  per  cent  to  be  at  its 
original  level,  yet  the  popular  impression  of  the'  50  per  cent  reduction 
is  that  it  is  inadequate.  The  cost  of  living  which,  in  San  Francisco, 
increased  96  per  cent  to  the  peak  of  1920,  would  require  a  reduction 
of  49  per  cent  to  equal  the  level  of  1913,  while  wages,  which  advanced 
70  per  cent  would  require  41  per  cent  reduction.  Furthermore,  the 
peak  prices  were  all  out  of  adjustment,  the  peak  prices  of  building 
materials  in  San  Francisco  exceeding  the  normal  prices  of  1913,  from 
60  per  cent  to  540  per  cent.  It  would  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  in 
order  that  we  may  approach  a  parity  of  levels  in  profits,  prices  and 
wages,  to  assume  a  substantial  and  well-established  base,  such  as  that 
of  1914. 

The  Cost  of  Living 

As  heretofore  indicated,  the  standard  of  living  is  primarily  a  per- 
sonal matter  and  varies  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual. 

We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  American  standard  of  living, 
as  though  it  were  something  definite,  amenable  to  precise  specifications. 
Pressed  for  particulars,  however,  even  its  most  ardent  advocates  are 
soon  lost  in  vague  generalities,  and  usually  one  must  be  content  with 
the  admission  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  most  costly,  measured  in 
money,  in  the  world;  the  inference  being  that  it  therefore  embodies 
more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  the  standard  of  any 
other  country. 
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Intimate  and  prolonged  association  with  other  peoples  with  vastly 
different  standards  of  living  fails  to  support  the  assumption  that  the 
widely  acclaimed  American  standard  of  living  is  intrinsically  superior. 
Other  people  are  fully  as  happy  and  contented  as  we,  and  appear  able, 
though  with  the  expenditure  of  less  money,  quite  as  effectually  to 
satisfy  their  cravings  for  the  luxuries  of  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  given  community  there  are  as  many 
distinct  standards  of  living  as  there  are  different  relative  incomes  and 
families  of  different  sizes.  Doubtless  the  average  wage  inclines  to 
approach  the  level  of  bare  necessity,  and  the  lowest  paid  workers  must 
inevitably  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  However,  few  employers  of  the 
present  day  take  full  advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
there  is  more  of  human  sympathy  in  industry  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  this  consideration  is  not  bom  of  charity. 
It  is  purely  a  matter  of  business.  Proper  nourishment,  family  ties, 
the  possession  of  property  interests  and  social  aspirations,  time  for 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  recreation,  all  tend  to  make  man  a  better 
producer  and  hence  a  more  valuable  agent  in  the  economic  scheme 
of  his  employer. 

Living  Standards 

A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  a 
standard  of  living,  though  vague  with  respect  to  peoples,  and  indefi- 
nite with  respect  even  to  communities,  is  no  evanescent  thing  as  regards 
the  individual  household.  Man  is  a  creature  of  habit.  When  the  oiK- 
cers  of  the  Amencan  army  found  the  beautiful  chateaux  that  had 
been  rented  for  the  accommodation  of  their  generals  utterly  devoid  of 
bath  tubs  and  other  modem  plumbing  conveniences,  permission  was 
obtained  to  supply  the  deficiency  only  upon  the  express  condition  that 
they  would  be  returned  to  their  owners  in  their  original  condition, 
and  the  bargain  was  enforced  to  the  letter  and  the  new  plumbing 
scrapped  forthwith.  The  French  peasant  farmer  whose  land  was 
rented  to  form  part  of  the  site  for  Camp  Montoir,  filed  claim  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  for  filling  in  a  small,  noisome  bog, 
useless  save  as  a  breeding  place' for  mosquitoes  and  smells.  Attempts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  low-class  labor  at  Homestead  and 
other  industrial  centers  of  the  east,  by  providing  model  housing  facili- 
ties failed  to  bring  the  results  hoped  for.  Habits  of  a  life-time  or  even 
of  a  generation  are  in  general  not  quickly  changed,  even  in  our  pro- 
gressive westem  commonwealth.    Sudden  increase  in  income  results 
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either  in  hoarding  or  extravagance,  generally  the  latter,  but  not  in 
substantial  change  in  the  attitude  toward  life. 

The  following  information  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  covering  ninety-two  industrial  cen- 
ters as  of  the  year  1918,  indicates  that  the  effective  cost  of  living  in 
San  Francisco  varies  little  from  the  average;  the  total  for  this  city 
being  $1,447.73,  and  the  average  $1,434.76.  The  families  averaged  4.5 
persons  in  San  Francisco  and  4.9  persons  for  all  the  cities : 

United  States  San  Francisco 

Number  of  Families  investigated 12,096  301 

Average  persons  per  family 4.9  4.5 

Equivalent  adult  males 3.33  3.05 

Total  average  Annual  Expenses .$1,434.76  $1,447.73 

Average  Cost  per  Equivalent  Male 430.00  475.00 

Quantity-and-Co8t  Budgets 

Recently  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  quantity-and-cost  budget  necessary  to  maintain  a 
family  of  five  in  health  and  decency  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  detailed  budget,  which  covers  food,  clothing,  housing, 
furniture,  and  furnishings,  light  and  heat  and  miscellaneous  expenses, 
including  laundry,  cleaning,  medicine,  insurance,  carfare,  amusements, 
literature,  religious  and  fraternal  dues,  etc.,  was  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  calculating  changes  in  cost  of  living.  But  this  budget  was  recently 
taken  by  a  professor  of  economics  in  one  of  our  leading  universities 
and  extended,  according  to  the  retail  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, leading  the  professor  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  a  work- 
ingman  would  require  $3,340.00  per  year  to  support  his  family.  The 
professor  further  stated,  as  a  result  of  investigation,  that  the  average 
building  mechanic  worked  less  than  two  hundred  days  per  year.  Thus 
we  derive  $16.70  per  day  as  the  necessary  wage,  in  the  language  of 
tlie  professor,  to  maintain  a  workingman's  family  of  five  according 
to  "a  standard  of  living  more  nearly  approaching  the  status  of  slavery 
than  of  free  citizenship;  a  slave  standard,  providing  a  slave's  main- 
tenance, and  only  rendered  necessary  or  possible  by  the  payment  to 
the  toiler  of  a  slave  wage."  This  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  com- 
mon knowledge  as  to  the  actual  living  conditions  of  the  American 
skilled  mechanic,  especially  in  California. 

In  this  connection  reference  to  investigations  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  301  typical  families  averaging  4J4  per- 
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sons  each,  with  annual  incomes  ranging,  in  1917-1918,  from  $900.00  to 
over  $2,500.00,  shows  that  69  per  cent  reported  a  surplus  averaging 
$181.00.  The  average  annual  income  of  these  families  was  given  as 
$1,447.73.  The  wage  paid  the  most  skilled  mechanic  in  the  building 
trades  in  1918,  was  $6.00  per  day ;  at  which  rate  they  would  have  had  to 
work  242  out  of  an  available  minimum  of  265  days,  exclusive  of  over- 
time, if  they  laid  off  on  all  rainy  days. 

Conditions  of  Living 

Under  the  urge  of  war-time  necessity  for  wage  adjustment,  "the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  co-operation  with  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  during  1917-1918,  tmdertook  making  an  investigation  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  industrial  centers  in  the  United  States.  This 
investigation  covered  ninety-two  cities  or  localities  in  forty-two  states, 
the  cities  varying  in.  size  from  New  York  to  small  country  towns  of 
a  few  thousand  population.  In  selecting  these  cities  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  bureau  to  get  representative  data  that  would  show  living  condi- 
tions in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  in  all  kinds  of  localities. 

"The  data  were  secured  through  personal  visits  by  agents  of  the 
bureau  to  the  homes  of  wage  earners  and  small-salaried  men,  where, 
by  means  of  interviews  with  the  wife,  or  other  members  of  the  family, 
information  was  obtained  relative  to  the  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  family  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

"The  requirements  to  be  met  in  order  to  be  scheduled  were,  that — 1. 
The  family  must  be  that  of  a  wage  earner  or  salaried  worker,  but  not 
of  a  person  in  business  for  himself.  The  families  taken  should  rep- 
resent proportionally  the  wage  earners  and  the  low  or  medium  salaried 
families  of  the  locality.  2.  The  family  must  have  as  a  minimum  a 
husband  and  wife  and  at  least  one  child  who  is  not  a  boarder  or 
lodger.  3.  The  family  must  have  kept  house  in  the  locality  for  the 
entire  year  covered,  4.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  family  income 
must  come  from  the  principal  bread-winner  or  others  who  contribute 
all  earnings  to  family  fund.  5.  All  items  of  income  or  expenditure 
of  members  other  than  those  living  as  lodgers  must  be  obtainable. 
6.  The  family  may  not  have  boarders  nor  over  three  lodgers  either 
outsiders  or  children  living  as  such.  7.  The  family  must  have  no 
subrental  other  than  furnished  rooms  for  lodgers.  8.  Slum  or  charity 
families  or  non-English  speaking  families  who  have  been  less  than 
five  years  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  taken. 

"Requirement  6,  relative  to  boarders,  has  been  construed  not  to  refer 
to  or  include  relatives,  servants,  nurses,  etc.,  temporarily  in  the  home; 
who  were  furnished  board  free. 

"Data  showing  expenditures  were  grouped  under  six  divisions, 
namely:    Food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  light,  furniture  and  fur- 
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nishings,  and  miscellaneous  items.  Each  group  was  subdivided  into 
a  ntunber  of  items  in  order  to  show  as  specifically  as  possible  just  what 
articles  were  purchased. 

"In  addition  to  giving  the  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in 
each  group  of  families,  the  report  shows  the  average  'equivalent  num- 
ber of  adult  males'  per  family.  This  number  is  based  on  the  sex  and 
age  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  the  number  of  weeks  each  per- 
son was  in  the  family  during  the  year.  Careful  studies  and  compari- 
sons of  food  consumption  have  led  to  the  following  assumption :  That, 
as  a  rule,  using  the  food  consumed  by  an  adult  male  (one  15  years 
of  age  or  over)  as  a  basis,  the  following  table  may  be  constructed : 

Adult  male $1.00 

Adult  female 90 

ChUd  11  to  14  years 90 

Child  7  to  10  years 75 

Child  4  to  6  years .40 

Child  3  years  or  tmder 15 

"With  these  figures  to  represent  the  food  consumption  in  one  year 
by  the  different  members  of  a  family,  respectively,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  weeks  each  member  of  the  family  was  in 
the  home,  the  number  of  equivalent  adult  males  has  been  computed 
and  tabulated,  and  thus  the  different  families  and  groups  of  families 
can  be  reduced  to  the  same  basis  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  ex- 
penditures for  food.  No  system  has  been  devised  by  which  satisfac- 
tory comparisons  between  families  can  be  made  with  reference  to 
expenditures  other  than  for  food,  although  probably  comparisons  on 
the  above  basis  would  be  about  as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  made. 

'^rhe  investigation  disclosed  a  noticeable  agreement  in  the  per  cent 
of  expenditure  for  the  several  groups  of  items  respectively  between 
the  several  cities.  As  between  income  groups  the  actual  amount  spent 
for  food  increased  with  the  income,  while  as  a  rule,  the  per  cent  of 
expenditure  devoted  to  food  decreased  with  the  increase  of  income. 
The  per  cent  expended  for  clothing  clearly  increased  with  the  income, 
while  miscellaneous  expenditures,  which  include  insurance,  church, 
religious  and  labor  organizations,  gifts  to  charity,  street-car  fares, 
movies,  payments  on  account  of  illness  and  all  other  expenses  not  pro- 
vided for  in  any  of  the  specific  groups  named,  increased  with  the  in- 
come, but  not  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity.  The  per  cent  of 
expenditure  for  rent  and  for  fuel  and  light,  while  decreasing  slightly 
with  the  increase  of  income,  does  not  seem  to  bear  much  comparative 
relation  to  income,  nor  is  there  apparently  any  relation  between  income 
and  per  cent  of  expenditure  for  furniture  and  house  furnishings." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  data  for  San  Francisco  show  the  follow- 
ing proportional  division  of  the  budgetary  expense: 
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Food  37.9% 

Qothing  16.6% 

Housing  14.8% 

Fuel  and  Light 4.1% 

Furniture  ^ 4.2% 

Miscellaneous   22.4% 

Total  - 100.  % 

The  bureau  also  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  the  relative  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living,  in  the  ninety-two  industrial  centers  originally 
investigated,  with  respect  to  the  cost  in  December,  1914,  based  on  prices 
current  of  the  period  applied  to  a  standard  family  budget,  and  segre- 
gated as  to  food,  clothing,  housing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous. 
By  means  of  this  data,  as  thus  far  published,  in  conjunction  with  the 
actual  cost  of  living  as  of  1918,  the  cost  in  any  of  the  centers  referred 
to,  for  1915  and  any  year  thereafter  to  December,  1920,  may  readily 
be  determined.  The  bureau  makes  its  investigations  in  June  and  De- 
cember of  each  year,  thus  comprehending  both  the  moderate  prices  of 
early  summer  and  the  relatively  high  prices  of  the  winter  holidays. 

The  relative  changes  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  to  date  by 
means  of  weighted  family  budgets  and  current  retail  prices.  Such 
budgets  covering  food,  clothing  and  house  furnishings,  together  with 
suggestions  relative  to  the  other  elements  of  cost,  are  published  in 
the  monthly  Labor  Review  of  June,  1920. 

The  basis  established  as  described  on  the  authority  of  and  by  the 
trained  investigators  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  should  render 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  wages  with  respect  to  living  conditions, 
largely  a  question  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  employer  and  employee 
to  be  fair.  If  the  workmen  are.  contented  and  are  free  agents,  the 
question  of  productive  efficiency  will  take  care  of  itself;  for,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  ambition  of  every 
skilled  worker  to  excel  in  production,  both  qualitatively  and 
quantatively .        (  Applause. ) 


Ramariu  hj  PrMident  Boardman 

The  President  :  We  are  next  to  hear  from  the  employees'  stand- 
point, by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Howe,  of  Typographical  Union,  No.  21.  From 
my  short  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Howe  I  have  learned  that  he  is 
a  very  versatile  and  talented  man,  being  something  of  an  artist,  some- 
thing of  a  musician  and  formerly,  I  believe,  a  preacher.  We  will  now 
hear  from  Mr.  Howe. 
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From  the  Employee's  Viewpoint 

Mr.  Howe:  I  have  been  so  busy  for  a  number  of  months,  most 
of  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  wage  scales,  that  I 
felt  quite  at  home  when  I  heard  the  previous  speaker  refer  to  the 
budget  and  the  cost  of  living. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  impression  which  your  last  speaker  has  inad- 
vertently left  with  you  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  budget  to  which 
he  refers.  While  Professor  Cross  of  the  University  of  California  pre- 
sented the  budget  in  his  argument,  he  specifically  gave  credit  to  my 
humble  self  for  the  compilation  of  that  budget;  so,  if  there  be  any 
blame  for  the  existence  of  said  budget,  I  wish  to  shoulder  that  respon- 
sibility, and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  about: 

A  number  of  months  ago  we  got  in  a  little  bit  of  a  jam  on  the  wage 
scale — I  was  representing  the  boys — ^and  on  the  committee  all  of  a 
sudden  the  employer's  representative  asked  me  for  justification  of  a 
certain  wage  rate. 

I  hazarded  the  opinion  that  a  living  wage  in  1914,  for  a  man  of 
my  craft — ^that  a  living  wage,  in  fact,  for  a  man  in  any  craft — at  that 
time,  should  have  been  thirty  dollars  a  week.  I  did  not  know  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong.  The  only  thing  I  had  to  depend  upon,  really, 
was  personal  experience.  My  observation,  as  far  as  it  had  extended 
in  1914,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  man  lived  who  earned  thirty 
dollars  a  week — sl  very  enviable  amount  from  my  point  of  view,  as 
we  were  only  getting  twenty-four  dollars  a  week  at  that  time,  which 
would  mean  we  were  getting  only  80  per  cent  of  what  the  man  was 
who  was  getting  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

Almost  immediately  after  that,  a  copy  of  the  June,  1920,  number 
of  the  United  States  Labor  Review  was  placed  in  my  hands.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  my  attention,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  article  in  the 
book,  was  the  "Cost  of  Living  for  a  Family  of  Five  Persons."  Of 
course,  as  far  as  investigation  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  concerned, 
I  was  not  particularly  interested  in  it,  but  when  I  turned  over  a  page 
or  two  and  saw  a  set  of  tables  there,  setting  forth  in  pounds  the 
different  articles  which  ought  to  be  consumed  for  a  health  and  decency 
budget,  it  at  once  aroused  my  interest.  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
a  very  good  way  to  find  out  whether  we  were  getting  a  living  wage 
or  not  in  1914.  Of  course  I  had  my  own  opinion  about  that.  I  know 
that  in  1914,  for  instance,  I  did  not  carry  five  thousand  dollars  life 
insurance,  which  the  Government  said  it  is  proper  that  a  man  should 
have  carried  at  that  time. 
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I  believed  that  wages  should  have  been  increased  proportionately 
with  the  cost  of  living.  As  the  cost  of  living  rises,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  decreases.  We  all  know  that.  I  set  to  work,  as 
honestly  as  on  any  job  I  ever  tackled  in  my  life,  to  find  out  what  it 
cost  to  live  in  1914,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  like  the  problem  of  the 
eighteenth  wife  of  the  Sultan  who  wanted  to  have  figured  out  how 
much  was  coming  to  her  when  the  Sultan  died;  but  I  found  after 
a  while,  that  men  were  still  in  business,  and  men  were  still  keeping 
their  own  books,  and  men  still  knew,  and  had  records  to  prove,  what 
the  selling  prices  had  been  in  1914.  I  did  not  go^to  bargain  stores, 
or  to  stores  which  dealt  particularly  on  the  "carry-your-own-parcels" 
plan,  because  I  realized  at  once  this  was  a  budget  based  on  the  wants  of 
a  family  of  five,  the  hypothetical  family  of  3.35  adult  males,  a  woman 
with  two  small  children  and  one  a  little  larger,  and  women  so  situ- 
ated don't  get  much  cliance  to  nm  around  to  a  "cash-and-carry"  store 
for  their  bundles.  I  went  to  a  medium-priced  grocery  in  my  own 
locality,  and  I  went  to  a  meat  market  which  sold  to  customers  of  the 
same  general  class.  In  other  words,  bearing  in  mind,  distinctly,  what 
the  government  document  itself  said,  that  the  food  should  be  of  good 
quality,  I  concluded  that  there  was  not  anything  in  that  respect,  as  to 
quality,  which  was  too  good  for  the  man  who  labors,  arduously  and 
honestly,  to  build  the  structures  and  to  do  the  work — or  to  help  do 
the  work,  at  least — in  the  society  of  today. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  enough  in  the  way  of  useful  work 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  world,  and  enough  of  possible  resources  in 
the  universe,  so  that  we,  all,  each  and  every  one  of  us,  ought  to  sub- 
sist far  better  than  we  do.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  case  of  some  men 
and  some  women  consuming  less,  and  others  consuming  more.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  very  likely  more  people  eat  themselves  to  death 
than  starve  to  death  every  year ;  I  will  admit  that ;  and  I  am  prepared 
also  to  say  that  I  believe  more  men  and  women  are  ruined  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  food  and  their 
manner  of  living  is  irregular,  that  improper  food  is  eaten,  than  in  any 
other  way,  and  that  the  major  number  of  health  derelicts  are  not  the 
result  of  starvation,  or  over-feeding,  but  improper  feeding  and  poor 
nourishment 

I  went  along  with  this  budget  for  a  way,  and  I  began  to  get  sur- 
prised myself,  for  I  found  I  didn't  put  the  price  anywhere  near  high 
enough  for  1914.  And  I  found,  after  I  figured  it  up,  that  it  took 
$1806.00  for  a  man  to  support  his  family  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
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prices  current  at  that  time  for  commodities  and  for  rent,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  insurance,  and,  having  been  a  preacher  once  upon  a  time, 
I  even  allowed  a  man  to  give  twelve  dollars  or  thirteen  dollars  a  year 
to  the  church;  and  he  was  entitled,  as  to  literature  for  the  home,  to 
one  daily  newspaper  and  one  first-class  magazine;  or,  if  the  family, 
liked  trashy  fiction,  they  could  get  three  or  four  in  1914  for  the  price 
of  one  good  one,  which  was  four  dollars.  I  did  not  think  this  was 
excessive,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my  estimate  of  $13  a  year 
corresponded  very  closely  with  other  estimates  for  literature  for  the 
average  home.  I  submit,  however,  that  such  an  amount  is  not  suffi- 
cient. I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  would  have  a  far 
more  intelligent  mass  of  working  men,  that  we  would  have  a  far 
more  intelligent  public,  less  apt  to  be  swayed  by  every  little  thing 
they  hear  on  the  street,  if  there  were  more  literature  in  the  average 
home. 

Well,  I  got  along  to  clothing.  I  looked  through  the  list  and  I  shook 
my  head.  I  said,  "There  are  a  good  many  women  who  will  not  stand 
for  that."  Then  I  began  to  reflect  that  perhaps  sometimes  the  ribbon 
comes  out  of  the  flour  barrel  after  all,  and  perhaps  that  pardonable 
thing  which,  it  is  believed,  attaches  to  femininity,  which  is  called 
vanity — ^perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  race.  Perhaps 
if  no  one  cared  for  the  aesthetic,  we  would  not  be  nearly  as  well  ofE 
as  we  are  today.  I  have  an  idea  that  is  the  case.  But  I  stuck  to 
figures  there,  and  when  it  said,  "No  silk  stockings,"  cotton  had  to  go ; 
and  when  it  said,  "One-half  of  a  dress  waist,"  that  had  to  go — I  mean, 
one  dress  waist  for  two  seasons — and  where  Uncle  Sam  said,  "one- 
third  of  a  suit  of  clothes" — one-third  of  a  suit  of  clothes  went.  Down 
to  the  last  nail  in  the  cobbler's  bill,  I  say  it  was  an  honestly-figured 
budget,  and  if  any  one  lied,  it  was  the  business  men  who  furnished 
me  with  the  prices  that  I  put  in.  I  figured  out  the  rent  at  $25  a  month. 
I  made  as  good  a  survey  as  I  could.  I  was  a  good  deal  in  doubt  when 
one  of  my  colleagues  said  I  had  not  charged  enough.  I  said,  "I  got 
my  rent  cheaper  than  that" ;  I  said,  "I  paid  exactly  $25  in  1914,  but  it 
was  not  in  San  Francisco."  We  concluded  we  would  refer  it  to  an 
authority.  I  wrote  out  the  specifications:  It  must  be  a  well-lighted 
house,  in  decent  surroundings,  streets  in  good  repair,  in  easy  access  to 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  places  of  recreation ;  it  must  not  be  a  slum — 
moral,  healthful  atmosphere  to  raise  children  you  know — ^not  having 
any..  I  am  very  solicitous  about,  other  people's — ^and  after  writing  this 
out  I  took  it  to  a  gentleman  who  at  least  ought  to  be  an  authority,  the 
secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board.    He  shook  his  head 
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and  said,  "I  can't  tell  you.  I  have  been  secretary  of  this  organization 
for  about  ten  years  now,  but  I  cannot  answer  your  question.  If  you 
will  write  me  a  letter  requesting  the  information,  I  will  refer  it  to  six 
of  the  firms  that  rent  that  class  of  property."  And  I  was  surprised 
when  the  answer  came  to  my  letter  that  the  average  rental  for  that 
class  of  housing  was  $30  instead  of  $25  in  1914. 

As  to  the  raising  of  this  budget  to  meet  the  conditions  at  the  time  the 
budget  was  written :  We  added  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the  cost 
for  1914  which  would  represent  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  from  1914  to  1921  as  given  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Bureau  in  their  figures,  that  is  to  say,  as  of  January  1,  1921.  The 
index  figure,  of  the  average  increase  in  cost  of  living  stood  at  85.1% 
on  January  1,  1921.  The  budget,  according  to  that,  stood  at  $3343, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly — ^which  represents  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  annual  budget  at  prices  current  January  1,  1921. 

Now  other  people  had  been  doing  figuring  at  the  same  time.  A 
group  of  economists  in  the  University  of  California  were  engaged  in 
a  study  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  public  commissions  of  the  State, — 
the  Qvil  Service,  I  believe, — ^and  when  they  had  completed  their  bud- 
get it  was  buried  I  I  don't  know  why.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
access  to  a  copy  of  it.  After  it  was  released  generally,  in  fact  before 
it  was  released,  I  found  what  figures  it  had — about  $25  more  per  year 
for  the  same  date,  than  my  own  budget.  And  this  study,  made  by  the 
practical  economists,  upon  the  food  and  clothing  of,  I  think,  three 
cities  in  the  State, — Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, — 
ran  on  the  average  of  the  three  cities  for  the  entire  budget;  part  of  it 
was  only  prepared  on  one  basis,  but  food  and  clothing,  I  think,  was  for 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  But  the  average,  any 
way,  ran  $25  over  my  own,  and  they  had  collected  their  data  as  of 
the  winter  of  1920-1921. 

Now,  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  two  persons,  with  honest 
intent,  using  these  two  different  methods  and  arriving  at  so  nearly  the 
same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  must  be  fairly  accurate,  at  least, 
within  a  thousand  dollars  or  so  or  possibly  within  five  hundred  dollars 
or  so;  and  when  it  came  to  within  $25,  all  of  us  thought  we  had  done 
very  well  indeed  in  arriving  at  that  figure  by  different  methods. 

But  -this  matter  of  figuring  out  a  budget  of  that  sort — ^let  us  look  at 
the  nonsense  of  it  when  we  come  right  down  to  it.  You  and  I  are  not 
living  on  a  budget  limit.  If  I  want  a  book  I  will  go  without  something 
and  get  the  book.    If  I  want  something,  really,  I  will  sacrifice  some- 
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thing  else  to  satisfy  that  craving,  which  may  be  pure  foolishness,  but 
which  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  satisfy.  I  suppose  that  human  life  is 
made  up  of  something  more  than  work.  Work  is  a  sort  of  skeleton 
around  which  life  is  built.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  our  idealism,  our 
thought,  our  motives  and  desires,  our  petty  little  plans — foolish  though 
they  be — and  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  working  them  out 

Now,  as  to  the  real  work  of  settling  a  wage  scale :  There  are  three 
ways  to  my  knowledge  in  which  that  can  be  settled — four  ways,  one 
might  say.  It  may  be  summed  up  this  way :  First,  there  is  the  good 
old  way,  very  much  appreciated  by  the  employers  of  the  past,  but  not 
looked  upon  with  so  much  favor  at  the  present  time,  the  way  which 
was  much  in  vogue  during  that  period  of  laissez  faire,  before  the 
workers  of  the  world  were  looked  after  by  strong  labor  organizations ; 
and  the  rule  for  the  settling  of  a  wage  scale  was  to  take  the  man 
individually  and  bargain  with  him.  I  have  a  little  recollection  of  what 
that  meant.  There  were  always  two  bargainings  to  be  done.  I  recol- 
lect you  first  had  to  stick  for  the  price  that  you  wanted,  and  exact  a 
promise  from  the  man,  or  from  the  concern,  that  they  would  pay  that 
stipulated  price  for  your  labor.  That  was  a  matter  of  haggling  and 
jockeying.  Sometimes  it  took  quite  a  little  while;  it  took  longer  if 
men  were  not  very  plentiful;  it  did  not  take  very  long  if  men  were 
plenty ;  you  could  take  it  or  leave  it, — ^that  is  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
incident  was  closed.  You  would  haggle  over  it,  and  after  you  went  to 
work,  your  first  pay-day  you  usually  had  another  battle;  you  usually 
had  to  battle  then  to  get  what  had  been  promised  to  you ;  and  so  the 
game  went  on.  Reflecting  on  those  days,  I  am  not  filled  with  any  great 
wonder  that  labor  organizations  have  grown  strong,  and  that,  some- 
times, their  demands  have  been  spirited  and  firm.  And  workingmen 
are  very  loth  to  renounce  or  to  yield  any  of  the  ground  which  they 
have  gained :    I  know  I  feel  that  way  myself. 

Then  there  is  another  way  to  settle  a  labor  dispute,  and  that  is  by 
negotiation  or  conciliation.  That  is,  you  sit  down  and  put  your  feet 
under  the  table.  Some  workingmen  are  very  proud  to  have  their  feet 
under  the  same  table  with  their  employers.  To  me,  my  employer's 
table  looks  no  better  than  my  own.  I  stand  upon  the  platform  of 
humanity,  and  whatever  supremacy  any  other  man  may  have  over  me 
depends  altogether  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  that  man,  and  not 
on  the  relative  position  which  he  holds  to  the  position  I  hold.  I  have 
met  men  whose  hands  were  covered  with  grime,  and  whose  foreheads 
were  covered  with  smut,  and  their  intellects  were  the  intellects  of  kings 
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and  princes — of  the  best  of  kings  and  princes.  I  have  met  other  men 
who  were  the  heads  of  institutions,  and  who  hired  brains  to  run  their 
institutions  for  them,  and  they  had  the  intellects  of  weak  babies.  I 
have  met  men  of  wealth  who  had  big  heads  and  big  hearts ;  and  I  have 
met  some  who  were  workingmen  who  were  abandoned  to  every  virtue. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  position  which  is  held ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
character  of  the  man. 

But  the  wage  question,  ever,  to  a  certain  extent,  underlies  character. 
Upon  the  wages  paid  to  the  fathers  of  today  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  character  of  those  who  shall  constitute  the  next  generation.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  "log  cabin  to  White  House,"  and  "canal  boat 
to  White  House,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  all  prepared  to 
admit  that  bright  stars  shine  out  of  a  thick  fog ;  but  you  can  see  a  star 
a  good  deal  better  if  the  fog  is  not  there ;  and  when  I  read  the  history 
of  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  hardship  and  restricted  opportunity  has 
become  so  great  that  the  world  has  acknowledged  his  greatness,  I 
begin  to  wonder  how  great  he  might  have  been  if  opportunity  had  been 
his  to  expand  during  his  early  years — ^the  most  plastic  years,  intellect- 
ually, of  a  man's  life. 

There  is  a  third  way  to  settle  a  wage  dispute,  and  that  is  by  arbitra- 
tion. And  I  want  to  say  something  about  that,  because  I  know  that 
some  serious  misconception  may  have  arisen  concerning  the  views  that 
certain  wage  workers  seem  to  be  growing  into  regarding  this  method 
of  settling  wage  disputes.  It  has  become  quite  the  fashion  for  wage 
contracts  to  provide,  first,  for  conciliation,  and  if  conciliation  fails — 
why — then — ^arbitration.  Well,  that  sounds  pretty  good,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  arbitration  is  good,  also.  If  my  neighbor  and  myself  have  a 
disagreement  over  some  personal  matter,  or  even  a  matter  where 
property  is  involved,  and,  without  any  money  passing  in  the  situation, 
agree  voluntarily  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  third  neighbor,  who  shall 
decide  the  question,  and  to  abide  by  his  decision ;  we  usually  pick  out 
a  good  neighbor,  and  it  is  all  right.  Cases  in  which  both  people  are 
satisfied,  however,  I  think  are  rare. 

Well,  the  arbitration  clause  being  written  into  a  contract,  when  we 
get  right  down  to  it,  means  this:  First,  you  have  your  preliminary 
lay-out ;  you  say,  "Our  boys  want  about  so  much."  Your  employers' 
man  says,  "The  boss  will  pay  so  much" ;  and  there  you  are.  You  may 
call  it  a  dead-lock  if  you  want  to.  But  at  that  juncture  the  spokesman 
for  the  employer  says,  "If  we  cannot  agree  on  this,  you  will  have  to 
arbitrate."   What  does  arbitration  mean  to  the  trade  unions  ?    It  means, 
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"Dig  down  in  your  jeans,  boys^  and  pay  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
you  expect  to  earn,  for  some  one  sitting  up  there  to  decide  what  your 
wages  are  to  be" ;  in  other  words,  it  means  a  drain  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  organization,  if  arbitration  is  frequently  resorted  to.  A  little 
arbitration  case  that  we  had  on  the  newspapers  less  than  a  year  ago, 
together  with  the  collection  of  data  on  the  job  scale,  cost  our  union 
for  its  share  something  over  $4,000. 

Well,  they  say,  "That  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  a  strike."  Well, 
I  don't  know  about  that.  We  just  went  through  a  strike,  and  we  got 
through  cheaper  and  we  got  better  results.  It  is  a  business  proposition, 
and  if  we  are  to  go  by  the  business  aphorism  that  "a  thing  is  worth 
what  it  will  fetch"  no  matter  how  it  may  vary  from  certain  moral 
conclusions  which  have  stood  the  racket  for  many  centuries  in  the 
general  advocacy  of  all  real  thinking  people,  if  we  just  set  this  law 
aside,  and  say  "business  is  business,"  we  will  do  business  on  a  purely 
business  basis. 

Then  there  is  another  factor  that  is  entering  into  the  field  of  arbitra- 
tion ;  arbitration  is  a  new  business,  if  you  know  it.  Bureaus  are  being 
established  for  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes.  This  means  that  the 
purpose,  the  original  intent,  the  spirit  of  arbitration,  will  be  done  away 
with ;  that  professional  experts,  who  follow  the  matter  for  a  business, 
will  attend  to  the  adjustment  of  wage  schedules,  and  establish  their 
bureaus.  And  if  an  arbitration  clause  exists  in  the  contract  with  the 
employer,  at  the  first  provocation  it  will  be  "arbitrate ;  dig  up" ;  "arbi- 
trate ;  come  up" ;  and  the  only  man  who  will  benefit  greatly,  aside  from 
the  employers,  is  the  man  who  runs  the  professional  agency. 

I  understand  that  an  agency  of  that  sort  is  either  established  or  to 
be  established  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  already  one  in  New  York, 
and  I  am  informed,  although  I  have  not  definite  knowledge,  that  there 
is  one  in  Philadelphia  as  well.  Philadelphia  is  a  very  good  place  for 
them;  but  so  far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  if  they  are  going  to 
have  that  sort  of  thing,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  oppose  at  all  times  that 
the  Typographical  Union  be  included  among  its  patrons. 

There  is  a  fourth  way  to  settle  the  wage  dispute,  and  that  is  by  the 
use  of  the  economic  weapon,  the  strike.  Some  say,  "Well,  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  public  to  strike."  There  never  was  a  strike  but  what  there 
were  two  sides,  and  the  strike  and  the  lock-out  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
the  question  has  now  arisen  in  the  courts,  growing  out  of  certain  strike 
insurance,  as  to  whether  certain  disruptions  were  strikes  or  were  lock- 
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outs.    We  shall  be  confronted  with  those  cases  in  the  courts,  and  those 
who  will  profit  will  be  the  lawyers,  of  course. 

Now,  just  a  word  before  I  finish.  I  think  that  all  of  this  could  be 
very  much  simplified.  I  agree  with  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Rettenmayer,  who  said  something  to  the  effect  that  fairness  on  the 
part  of  both  parties  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  there  were  more  friend- 
liness of  relationship,  more  candor,  more  honesty,  more  outspoken 
frankness,  and  less  of  deceit,  I  think  that  the  settlement  of  wage  dis- 
putes would  become  comparatively  simple.  But  when  we  find  men  who 
make  their  boasts  that  their  business  has  amounted  to  $30,000  net  profit 
for  the  year,  and  we  find  the  same  men  on  the  tax  roll  for  only  about 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  we  conclude  that  was  a  pretty  big  profit 
for  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  for  the  amount  of  effort  en- 
tailed; and  we  conclude  that  when  workmen  in  that  particular  industry 
ask  for  an  advance  amounting  to  about  eleven  per  cent  and  a  minor 
fraction,  that  the  least  the  public  could  do  would  be  to  admit  that,  at 
least,  the  men  were  not  hogging  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  man  who  was 
claiming  a  profit  of  $30,000  for  the  year  out  of  a  business  that  was 
taxed  at  about  three  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

Such  cases,  of  course,  are  conspicuous,  and  they  are  conspicuous  in 
this  way,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  hold  of  the  facts  in  the  cases ;  and 
I  would  suggest,  if  there  are  any  employers  here  who  have  made  enor- 
mous profits,  that  they  keep  them  to  themselves  and  not  boast  about 
them,  because,  to  use  the  words  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  "What- 
ever you  say  may  be  used  against  you." 

I  think  there  is  something  contagious  about  the  habit  of  lying,  which 
seems  to  creep  into  business.  A  man  will  insist  with  a  friend  that  he 
pay  for  the  dinners  and  his  friend  says,  "Oh,  let  me  pay";  but  in 
business  those  men  would  be  as  hard  as  nails,  and  would  haggle  over 
discounts  that  would  not  mean  half  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  dinners. 
That  is  considered  American  shrewdness  in  business,  but  I  guess  it  is 
pretty  nearly  universal  at  the  present  time.  This  petty  lying  which 
has  grown  up,  and  which  has  been  so  aptly  learned  by  the  workingman, 
I  think  has  been  the  result  of  too  much  business  lying.  I  know  busi- 
ness men  who  hire  men  to  sit  at  the  telephone  and  lie  all  day.  I  know 
of  a  man  whom  I  worked  for,  an  elder  in  the  church,  by  the  way,  and 
he  gave  instruction  to  his  office  boy  that  after  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
if  any  one  called  up — from  9  to  11  o'clock — the  boy  was  to  say  that 
the  employer  had  gone  out.  Of  course,  I  submit  to  you  that  that  is  all 
right.    Gmmion  everyday  lying  is  not  breaking  the  commandments. 
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It  is  a  misconception  to  think  that  it  is.  The  only  lying  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  commandments  is  testifying  falsely  against  your  neigh- 
bor with  malicious  intent.  So  be  comforted,  those  of  you  who  have 
indulged  in  business  lies;  you  have  not  broken  the  commandments. 
It  is  a  habit,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  must  all  confess. 

If  there  were  less  of  that,  if  there  were  more  of  that  spirit  of  friend- 
liness, more  frankness  and  openness;  if  the  workingman — ^whose  busi- 
ness is  working  for  wages,  whose  only  asset  is  his  labor — if  he  has  to 
put  all  the  cards  upon  the  table,  why  should  not  the  employer?  And 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  workingman  has  made  more  advance,  just  a 
little  more  advance  than  the  corresponding  increase  in  living  cost  that 
the  United  States  figures  would  show  over  1914,  why  haggle  about 
that?  In  all  my  business  acquaintance  I  do  not  know  a  single  business 
man  who  has  not  made  more  net  profits,  and  who,  all  things  considered, 
is  not  on  a  better  basis  today  than  he  was  in  those  days  of  1913  and  '14. 
If  at  that  time  the  worker  through  frugality  was  able  to  salt  down 
$3  a  week,  then  I  claim  that  when  the  index  figure  said  ninety-six  per 
cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything,  he  was  entitled  to  salt  down 
nearly  $6  instead  of  $3  per  week.  In  other  words,  I  maintain  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  prosperity  was  created  by  the  workers,  and  that 
they  have  their  right  to  their  portion  of  the  fruits  of  it. 

If  we  could  eradicate  selfishness,  there  would  be  no  question  of 
settling  wage  disputes  or  any  other  kind  of  disputes.  But,  when  we 
get  right  down  to  it,  it  looks  very  much  at  the  present  time  as  though 
there  would  be  less  of  arbitration  and  more  of  the  exercise  of  the 
"economic  weapon"  in  the  future.  You  say  it  entails  a  lot  of  suffering. 
No  doubt  about  it,  in  certain  cases,  but  we  have  just  about  got  out  at 
the  little  end  of  the  horn,  so  far  as  the  workers'  getting  anything. 
When  boards  of  arbitration  lay  aside  their  arguments,  their  considera- 
tion of  the  workingman's  business,  which  is  the  business  of  getting  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family,  when  all  of  these  considerations  are 
laid  aside  on  the  plea  that  the  industry  must  be  considered,  we  are  not 
only  running  in  opposition  to  the  common  law  of  subsistence,  but  we 
are  also  running  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  who, 
in  his  proclamation  inaugurating  the  United  States  War  Labor  Board 
said  that  minimum  wages  must  be  established  which  will  secure  for 
the  worker  and  his  family  subsistence — in  health  and  decency? — 
no,  no, — in  health  and  reasonable  comfort  The  War  Labor  Board 
took  the  same  position. 
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We  have  passed  since  that  time  through  a  period  when  there  has 
been  much  said  about  the  cost  of  living,  which  has  figured  very  largely 
in  wage  scales,  in  some  instances  to  the  advantage  of  labor;  in  most 
instances,  where  it  has  been  settled  otherwise  than  by  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  a  defeat  for  labor;  the  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  the  worker  and  his  family  laid  aside;  the  hard  fact 
that  so  many  calories  subsistence  for  the  worker  cannot  be  purchased 
upon  a  certain  wage,  all  laid  aside ;  the  industry  must  not  suffer.  And 
who  creates  the  industry  ?  Is  it  not  the  workers,  after  all,  upon  whom 
the  industries  are  dependent?  It  is  a  confession  to  that  extent,  a  con- 
fession of  that  fact,  when  we  admit  that  when  the  workers  stop  work 
ever3rthing  is  tied  up  and,  in  the  affected  industry,  nothing  happens. 

As  to  the  jack-of-all-trades  proposition,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
mentioning  it.  We  none  of  us  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  tinker  and 
all-around  mechanic  is  the  rule.  Despite  the  fact  that  men  of  the 
different  crafts  lose  a  great  deal  of  time,  we  are  faced  by  another  fact : 
that  there  is  constant  unemployment  all  around;  and  if  Jack, — who  is 
a  fair  carpenter  and  a  tolerable  bricklayer,  who  can  cobble  shoes  in  a 
pinch,  and  who  can  mend  and  sew  harness — ^if  Jack  does  all  of  these 
things  and  receives  only  a  wage  sufficient  for  the  year  out  of  all  of 
those,  there  would  be  no  real  social  remedy  involved  at  all;  there 
would  be  no  good  result  socially  from  it;  we  would  be  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  of  unemployment ;  and,  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not,  we  should  be  obliged,  as  we  are  at  the  present  time,  to  carry 
the  unemployed  upon  our  backs.    (Applause). 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

The  President  :  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe  for  his 
enlightening  talk,  which  was  certainly  very  fair  in  all  its  details. 

We  expected  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bell,  who  unfortunately  was  pre- 
vented from  coming,  and  the  subject  is  going  to  be  open  now  for  dis- 
cussion from  the  floor  under  the  five-minute  rule.  I  am  going  to  call 
this  discussion  to  a  close  in  time  to  hear  from  Mr.  Miner  Qiipman, 
who  has  kindly  come  here  on  very  short  notice  and  who  will  close  the 
discussion  tonight,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
Mr.  Woehlke,  of  the  Sunset  Publishing  Company. 

Romarks  by  Walter  V.  Woddka 

Mfi.  Woehlke  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
speakers  tonight,  and  was  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Howe,  because 
his  remarks  had  more  or  less  of  a  personal  application  to  my  business. 
As  I  understand  Mr.  Howe,  he  is  opposed  to  arbitration  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  wage  disputes.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  is  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  account  of  his  personality  and  his  intellect,  which  he  has 
displayed  here  tonight,  he  must  wield  great  influence  in  his  imion. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  he  opposes  arbitration  because  the  use  of  arbitra- 
tion is  spreading  and  because  machinery  is  being  set  up  everywhere  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  this  mode  of  settling  industrial  disputes, — espec- 
ially wage  disputes.  Another  reason  he  gives  is,  as  he  says,  that  arbi- 
tration is  expensive,  and  he  cites  one  instance  in  which  arbitration 
cost  the  union  treasury  four  thousand  dollars.  Then  he  says  that  the 
recent  strike  did  not  cost  the  union  that  much.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
but  at  the  same  time  if  we  would  consider  that  there  were  at  least 
three  htmdred  men  out  of  work  for  ten  days,  the  cost  to  the  men  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  not  counting  the  cost, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  ourselves. 

What  I  want  to  express  now  is  the  conviction  that  in  the  discussion 
here  tonight,  one  tremendous  factor  has  been  overlooked.  We  have 
been  speaking  of  adjusting  wages,  of  basing  this  adjustment  upon  the 
standard  of  living,  upon  the  needs  of  a  family,  on  the  cost  of  fuel, 
clothes,  rent,  car  fare,  taxes  and  other  things.  Yet  we  have  forgotten 
that  at  the  present  time  the  world  is  in  the  control  of  economic  forces 
so  tremendous  in  their  effect,  so  gigantic  in  their  power,  that  our  puny 
eflForts  to  deal  with  them  are  practically  valueless. 

During  the  discussion  here  I  have  not  heard  a  single  word  about  the 
interests  of  that  class  of  American  labor  which  is  numerically  strongest. 
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and  from  the  national  standpoint  the  most  important,  an  element  which 
comprises  perhaps  forty  per  cent  of  the  working  population,  and  which 
for  the  last  year  has  worked  practically  for  nothing.  I  am  referring 
to  the  American  farmer,  the  man  who  produces  the  things  we  eat, 
wear  on  our  backs  and  on  our  feet.  He  has  gone,  so  far  as  the  working 
farmer-owner  is  concerned,  without  wages ;  he  has  received  nothing  for 
his  year's  work  and  in  many  instances  he  has  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  producing  that  which  we  in  the  cities  need. 

There  was  no  question  about  adjusting  the  wages  of  farm  labor  by 
arbitration.  Nobody  even  thought  of  that;  it  came  all  of  itself.  The 
world's  economic  forces  obliged  the  farmer  to  cut  down  wages  and  he 
has  asked  no  one's  permission.  He  simply  could  not  pay  them.  Farm 
wages  all  over  the  country  have  been  reduced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent  and  in  spite  of  that,  the  supply  of  labor 
today  exceeds  the  demand  on  the  farm. 

A  year  ago  the  index  number  of  the  demand  was  117  and  that  of  the 
supply  was  65.  Last  month  the  index  number  of  the  demand  was  75 
and  of  the  supply  was  107,  in  spite  of  lower  wages,  the  reduction  in 
many  instances  amounting  to  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Now  we  are  speaking  here  of  basing  our  adjustment  of  city  wages 
on  the  needs  of  a  family,  on  the  American  standard  of  living.  If  we 
will  consider  the  thing  in  its  right  light  we  will  realize  that  as  a  city, 
as  city  dwellers,  we  have  been  for  many  years  dependent  on  the  labor 
of  the  farmer  and  of  his  employees  who  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and 
who  never  received  the  same  standard  of  wages  as  the  city  workers 
tmtil  the  last  three  years.  Now  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farm 
owner  and  of  the  farm  laborer  has  gone  down;  it  has  been  forced 
down ;  they  have  not  been  asked,  no  arbitration  has  been  offered,  but 
the  great  economic  forces  that  govern  the  entire  world  today  have 
obliged  them  to  cut  wages  to  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  things 
moving,  and  in  spite  of  the  reduction,  the  prospects  this  fall  are  such 
that  once  again  the  farmer  will  look  back,  when  he  receives  the  prices 
of  his  crops,  and  see  that  he  has  worked  for  nothing.  When  that 
happens,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Howe  will  be  very  glad  to  have  arbitration 
to  keep  up  the  standard.     (Applause). 

Remarks  by  Philip  Bancroft 

Mit  Bancroft  :  I  am  glad  to  come  to  this  meeting  tonight  and  hear 
someone  say  something  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  because  I  am  a  farmer 
myself,  and  I  know  that  what  the  last  speaker  said  was  very  true. 
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Now  we  with  farms  are  paying  three  dollars  a  day  where  a  year  ago 
we  paid  five  dollars,  and  at  three  dollars  a  day  the  men  work  ten  hours 
daily  and  they  work  harder  than  the  average  mechanic  does  in  the  city. 
I  would  like  to  say  the  farmer  can't  pay  any  more  and  make  enough  in 
farming  to  supply  the  mechanics  in  the  city,  who  work  eight  hours  a 
day,  with  enough  to  eat,  at  any  reasonable  wages. 

Now  on  our  own  farm,  we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  make  any 
money  this  year  or  not ;  we  hope  we  will, — ^but  it  all  depends  on  what 
prices  we  get  for  our  products.  But  the  average  farmer  is  not  making 
any  money  this  year.  He  didn't  make  any  money  last  year,  and  if  he 
pays  farm  hands  the  same  wages  that  the  union  labor  men  want  in  the 
cities,  and  if  they  work  only  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  farm,  and  if  the 
farmer's  wife  who  does  the  cooking  were  paid  union  cook's  wages, 
(and  she  works  a  darn  sight  harder  than  any  union  cook  I  have  ever 
seen)  then  the  union  men  in  the  city  would  need  sixteen  dollars  a  day 
to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life.     (Applause). 

Remarks  by  James  W.  Mullen 

Ms.  Mullen  :  In  this  question  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  for 
discussion  tonight,  of  course,  there  are  many  angles.  I  believe  much 
that  has  been  said  concerning  the  farmer  is  true,  but  the  farmer  is 
becoming  aroused  from  his  slumber.  He  is  a  little  late  in  his  awaken- 
ing, but  the  indications  are  that  in  the  years  to  come  he  will  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  will  be  more  capable  of  taking  care  of 
himself  in  the  strife  and  competition  between  the  different  elements 
of  society. 

The  speaker  that  followed  Mr.  Howe  said  Mr.  Howe  was  opposed 
to  arbitration.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Howe  and  I  are  members  of 
the  same  union,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  expressed  himself  as  opposing 
arbitration.  He  did,  however,  indicate  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
abuses  of  arbitration,  and  I  want  to  agree  with  him  in  that  respect. 
I  am  also  opposed  to  a  great  many  of  the  abuses  of  arbitration.  He 
mentioned  that  a  case  of  arbitration  had  cost  the  union  $4,000.  That 
was  absolutely  nothing  compared  with  some  arbitration  cases  I  can 
refer  to.  I  know  of  a  little  organization  of  this  city  composed  of 
eighty-two  men  and  because  of  the  tactics  of  the  employers  the  little 
union  was  compelled  to  pay  $4,600  as  its  share  of  the  expenses  in  that 
arbitration ;  and  as  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  only  covered 
a  year,  those  men  could  not  get  back  the  amount  of  their  expenses 
in  so  short  a  time  with  the  increase  they  received.  Now,  I  say,  every- 
body is  opposed  to  that  sort  of  arbitration,  where  dilatory  tactics, 
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tactics  for  delay,  tactics  practised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  piling  up 
expense  in  order  to  discourage  little  organizations  from  asking  in 
future  for  increases  in  pay  are  used. 

The  American  labor  movement  is  conunitted  to  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  We  believe  in  arbitration,  but  we  believe  in  fair,  honest 
arbitration,  and  we  do  not  always  get  it. 

Now  another  thought  was  expressed  here  this  evening;  the  thought 
was  concerning  the  limitations  of  an  industry,  that  an  industry  could 
only  pay  a  certain  wage,  and  if  it  went  beyond  that  point  it  would 
become  bankrupt.    I  do  not  believe  in  that  proposition  either.    I  be- 
lieve that  if  an  industry  is  occupying  a  field  that  is  satisfying  the  needs 
or  the  desires  of  society,  society  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  enough  for 
the  product  of  that  industry  to  support  the  labor  engaged  in  it  in 
decency  and  comfort.    Now,  that  is  what  I  believe.    Your  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  British  coal  miners  particularly  here  tonight. 
Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  that  particular  industry  knows  that 
there  are  mines  where  a  ton  of  coal  can  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  cost;  they  also  know  that  there  are  other  mines 
where  the  cost  of  bringing  a  ton  of  coal  to  the  surface  is  considerably 
greater.    And  if  society  needs  the  mine  which  is  a  poor  producer,  if 
society  needs  the  coal  coming  from  the  mine  where  it  costs  a  large 
amount  to  bring  it  to  the  surface,  then  society  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay  a  wage  to  the  miners  in  that  poor  mine  that  will  enable  them  to 
live  in  decency  and  frugal  comfort.    Now,  it  may  be  a  hard  proposi- 
tion to  get  at,  to  figure  out  and  reason  out  how  a  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  established  that  will  enable  the  worker  in  the  poor  mine  and 
the  worker  in  the  good  mine  both  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.    It  is 
a  hard  proposition  for  this  reason :    We  may  say  there  are  three  grades 
of  mines ;  one  mine's  coal  may  be  mined  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  brought  to 
the  surface  for  a  dollar  a  ton ;  in  another  mine  it  may  cost  $1.50  a  ton ; 
another  mine,  $2  a  ton.    If  you  base  the  selling  price  of  coal  upon  the 
$1  mine,  the  man  that  operates  that  mine  gets  a  fair  profit,  and  the 
others  are  operating  at  a  loss,  and  if  you  base  the  price  of  coal  on  a 
$1.50  mine,  and  allow  the  owners  of  that  mine  a  reasonable  amount  of 
profit,  you  put  the  $2  per  ton  mine  out  of  business  and  still  give  the  $1 
mine  an  excessive  profit.    The  contention  of  the  British  coal  miners — 
I  do  not  agree  with  it  in  every  detail — ^but  the  contention  of  the  British 
coal  miners  for  the  pooling  of  the  production  of  those  mines  in  order 
that  the  miners  may  receive  a  decent  wage,  has  in  it,  I  say  to  you,  the 
elements  of  justice,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  a  miner  working 
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in  one  mine  should  live  below  a  decent  standard  and  another  miner 
doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  in  another  mine  should  be  able 
to  live  at  a  higher  standard.  There  is  a  problem  that  the  best  minds 
in  our  institutions  of  learning  and  our  industrial  life  will  have  to 
figure  out.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  public,  if  it  wants 
that  service,  if  it  needs  the  commodity  produced,  must  agree  and  be 
^  willing  to  pay  for  that  commodity.     (Applause). 

The  President  :  We  would  like  to  hear  from  some  other  volunteer 
on  this  subject.  I  think  Mr.  Gompertz  is  here,  the  President  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange. 

Remarks  by  Charies  W.  Gompmrts 

Mr.  Gompertz:  I  came  here  tonight  as  a  guest  to  listen,  and  not 
to  talk ;  but  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  on  what 
today  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  public  mind  in  San  Francisco, 
viz.,  the  so-called  controversy  of  the  building  trades.  I  have  listened 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  remarks  made  by  the  speakers  who 
represented  the  employer,  employee  and  the  public,  and  the  thought 
expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers  of  what  constituted  a  fair  arbitration 
is  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

Everybody  in  this  room  who  reads  the  papers,  is  undoubtedly  aware 
that  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  employers  in  the  building  trades, 
represented  by  the  Builders'  Exchange,  and  the  employees  represented 
by  the  Building  Trades  Council.  This  dispute  culminated  in  a  declara- 
tion of  a  lockout  by  the  Builders'  Exchange  to  take  eifect  on  October 
7, 1920,  which  was  only  averted  by  an  appeal  from  the  Building  Trades 
Council  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  use  their  influence  for  an 
arbitration. 

Three  men  of  undisputed  fairness  were  mutually  selected  by  both 
parties, — ^Archbishop  E.  J.  Hanna,  ex-Supreme  Court  Justice  Max 
Sloss,  and  George  Bell,  Consultant  Engineer.  An  agreement  was  then 
signed  wherein  this  arbitration  board  were  to  act  as  a  continuing  board 
and  were  to  settle  all  disputes  that  were  now  in  question,  or  which 
might  arise.  This  board  was  also  given  the  widest  latitude  to  go  into 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  building  trades  as  to  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  employee 
and  the  public. 

This  board  handed  down  a  decision,  to  which  the  building  trades 
council  took  an  exception,  claiming  that  the  board  had  not  gone  fully 
into  these  matters,  and  also  claiming  that  the  board  has  exceeded  their 
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authority  in  granting  a  decrease  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  The 
board  considered  this  appeal,  denied  the  request  and  affirmed  their 
award.  The  Building  Trades  Council  then  repudiated  the  award, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  all  work  in  the  building  trades. 

Arbitration  is  the  only  method  known  to  avert  industrial  strife ;  and 
if,  when  the  parties  to  any  dispute  violate  the  sanctity  of  an  agreement 
by  refusing  to  abide  by  the  decisions  handed  down,  it  endangers  our 
whole  social  system.  This  dispute  is  no  longer  one  of  the  building 
trades;  but  one  that  concerns  San  Francisco;  and  every  citizen  should 
make  it  his  business  to  take  the  necessary  steps  so  that  agreements  of 
this  kind  must  be  kept. 

Remarks  by  Edward  F.  Adanu 

Mr.  Adams  :  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss,  only  ask  a  question.  All  my  life  I  have  been  both  an  employee 
and  an  employer,  in  a  small  way,  and  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  either 
direction,  but  it  has  brought  to  my  attention  certain  aspects  of  the 
situation,  one  of  which  has  not  been  brought  out  here,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  a  question  about  it. 

If  it  should  appear  after  wages  have  been  agreed  upon,  that  the 
public  refuses  to  buy  the  article  produced  at  a  cost  which  involves 
social  justice  to  the  employee,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
employees  of  those  concerns  which  cannot  produce  the  article  at  the 
price  which  the  public  will  pay  if  they  pay  the  wages  which  social 
justice  requires? 

Mr.  Mullen  touched  on  that  point  in  a  little  different  form.  That  is 
the  great  problem.  Mr.  Mullen  spoke  of  the  marginal  mines.  The 
low  cost  mines  can  put  the  high  cost  mines  out  of  business  when  busi- 
ness is  slack  and  the  demand  for  coal  is  light.  It  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  put  two-thirds  of  the  indepen- 
dent concerns  out  of  business,  and  still  maintain  dividends.  Now, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  employees  of  the  industries  below 
the  margin?  If  you  put  them  out  of  business,  then  you  have  that 
additi(»ial  unemployment  on  your  hands?  If  you  do  social  justice, 
when  social  justice  runs  up  against  the  economic  situation,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?   That  is  the  great  problem  today.  (Applause) . 

The  PxEsmENT :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  somebody  who 
has  a  ready  answer  to  Mr.  Adams'  question.  (Laughter).  Any  other 
speaker  ready  to  discuss  it? 
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Remarks  by  Roy  W.  K«Uy 

Mr.  Kelly  :  Our  friend  of  the  Typographical  Union  raised  a  ques- 
tion a  few  moments  ago  regarding  economic  conditions  in  the  coal 
mines  in  England  which  has  a  bearing  upon  certain  industries  in  the 
State  of  California.  We  have  certain  basic  industries  which  operate 
in  small  sections  throughout  this  State.  Some  of  those  divisions  can- 
not be  made  at  certain  times  to  pay  an  immediate  profit.  I  refer  to 
our  lumber  camps,  to  our  canning  operations,  to  our  oil  industries  and 
other  similar  industries  which  are  operated  from  a  central  point  which 
have  small  divisions  which  cannot  be  operated  to  show  a  direct  profit. 
Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  conditions  which  surround 
the  employment  in  those  small  divisions  are  such  as  to  return  to  the 
worker  not  only  a  reasonable  wage,  but  also  reasonable  sanitary  condi- 
tions, good  housing  conditions  and  safety. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  that  every  worker  is  entitled  to  besides 
a  fair  wage.  Those  things  are  of  as  much  importance  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  equally  important  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  employer. 
In  other  words,  if  a  division  of  a  company  in  some  part  of  the  country 
is  not  paying  a  profit,  the  employer  is  going  to  consider  very  seriously 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  put  money  into  better  housing  and  better 
sanitation.  Those  things  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  these  times, 
and  they  will  be  considered  very  seriously  by  the  management  of  any 
industry,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  matter  of  wages  comes  up. 

Certain  things  should  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  business 
is  going  to  run  at  all,  a  man  who  works  has  the  right  to  a  safe  place 
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of  employment,  has  the  right  to  surround  his  family  with  conditions 
that  are  sanitary ;  he  has  a  right  to  a  decent  house  to  live  in,  a  matter 
which  must  be  considered'  in  connection  with  wages  provided  that 
house  is  provided  by  the  employing  company. 

Now,  the  man  must  inform  himself  as  to  his  rights;  there  is  some- 
thing which  I  think  he  should  do.  I  had  occasion  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  a  sheep  herders'  camp  near  one  of  our  properties  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  if  the  management  of  that  camp  knew  the  condi- 
tions those  men  were  living  in  they  would  not  tolerate  them.  But 
certainly  they  were  not  informed  of  the  facts.  The  conditions  were 
not  only  unsanitary,  but  unwholesome  in  every  respect.  It  is  up  to  all 
working  men  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions.  I  say  furthermore  that  every 
employer  has  a  right  to  information  about  the  facts  which  affect  the 
organization  under  his  own  management.     Such  matters  as  safety. 
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housing,  sanitation  and  employment  ought  to  be  looked  after  by  some- 
one with  more  training  and  more  effective  power  in  the  company  than 
a  division  head  or  local  superintendent,  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  manage  the  business.  The  workman  himself  usually  has 
no  powei;  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  management  the  real  informa- 
tion about  the  conditions. 

I  think  our  labor  friends  are  justified  in  objecting  to  some  of  the 
abuses  of  arbitration.  The  facts  regarding  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  known  to  the  management  that  there 
would  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  management  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  what  the  square  deal  should  be  to  the  worker.  And 
then,  the  employee  should  be  brought  to  the  place  where  he  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  industrial  relations  department  or  other  depart- 
ment which  collects  the  facts,  so  that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  find- 
ings without  going  to  the  expense  of  hiring  someone  else  to  gather 
data  for  him.  The  management  should  recognize  the  justice  in  those 
facts  brought  out,  and  act  accordingly.  The  collection  of  such  data 
ought  to  be  made  a  reasonable  charge  against  the  industry,  and  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  wages  are  adjusted. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lowry, 
of  the  American  National  Bank,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  section 
and  works  with  them. 

RMiiarkt  by  Rnatell  Lowrj 

Mr.  Lowrv  :  A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  discussion 
upon  the  cost  of  living  as  it  relates  to  the  wages  of  labor.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  the  present  confusion  of  thought  comes  from 
that  very  stress;  because  in  the  last  analysis,  the  cost  of  labor,  the 
wages  paid  must  depend,  not  upon  the  cost  of  living,  but  upon  the 
value  of  the  thing  produced.  Labor  cannot  set  up  an  arbitrary  budget, 
a  standard  of  living  set  by  itself,  and  then  say  to  society,  "You  have 
got  to  give  me  this."  Labor  has  to  take  what  the  industry  can  afford 
to  pay. 

There  is  nothing  more  fallacious  than  this  talk  about  a  living  wage. 
What  is  a  living  wage  ?  Nobody  can  define  it.  A  living  wage  for  one 
man  might  mean  a  thousand  dollars  a  year;  to  another  man  it  may 
mean  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  If  you  mean  by  a  living  wage,  that 
which  will  barely  support  human  life,  it  is  very,  very  small  indeed.  I 
knew  three  boys  in  the  Argonne  Forest  who  subsisted  for  three  days 
on  one  can  of  salmon  for  each  day.  A  can  of  salmon  costs  perhaps 
25  cents  and  you  would  hardly  call  that  a  living  wage. 
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The  amount  required  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  is  very,  very 
small.  So  a  living  wage  does  not  mean  that  It  means  whatever  a 
man  has  in  mind,  whatever  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  and  society  cannot  pay  that  in  all  cases. 

After  all,  you  can  talk  as  much  as  you  please  about  the  cost  of  living 
and  what  labor  should  have  and  what  the  employer  ought  to  pay.  But 
the  thing  is  going  to  be  determined  by  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Labor  union  carpenters  may  say,  "We  have  got 
to  have  ten  dollars  a  day  or  we  will  not  work."  Well,  they  quit  work ; 
but  after  a  time,  when  they  must  work,  they  will  take  less  than  ten 
dollars  a  day.  They  will  find  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
as  the  wheat  growers  up  in  the  Northwest,  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas.  They  said,  "We  will  not  sell  our  wheat  until  we  get  $3  a 
bushel;  wheat  is  worth  $3  a  bushel,  and  we  will  not  sell  it  for  less." 
So  they  went  on  what  you  might  call  a  seller's  strike,  but  after  a  time 
they  had  to  sell  their  wheat,  and  they  took  about  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
You  cannot  get  away  at  any  time  from  that  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

We  are  facing  a  situation  in  this  country  now  where  labor  in  some 
lines  is  getting  more  than  tlie  industry  will  stand.  The  railroad  labor- 
ers say,  "We  are  getting  so  much,  and  we  are  determined  to  retain  it," 
and  the  railroads  are  losing  money  and  some  of  them  going  into 
receivers'  hands,  and  not  half  of  them  paying  their  operating  expenses. 

Well,  there  must  be  a  readjustment  somewhere,  and  what  I  expected 
to  hear  discussed  tonight  was,  how  that  adjustment  should  proceed, 
because  we  will  never  get  back  to  a  normal  condition  of  affairs  until 
the  deflation  which  has  occurred  in  some  lines  takes  place  in  all  lines. 

The  farmer  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  that  is  a  very  pertinent 
case  in  point.  The  farmer  is  getting  about  25  per  cent  more  for  his 
product  than  he  got  in  1914,  and  he  is  paying  for  everything  that  he 
has  to  use  about  75  per  cent  more  than  he  did.  That  is  a  situation  that 
cannot  permanently  endure,  because  about  35  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  live  on  agriculture,  and  when  those  people  find 
themselves  deprived  of  income,  or,  at  least,  their  income  is  reduced 
in  purchasing  power,  they  cannot  buy.  And  if  they  cannot  buy,  who 
is  going  to  pay  the  high  wages  of  the  city,  who  is  going  to  pay  the 
high  profits  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers?  Those  profits  and  those 
high  wages  will  disappear,  unless  an  adjustment  takes  place  so  that 
this  very  large  buying  element  in  our  population  can  make  full  use  of 
its  spending  power  and  come  once  more  into  the  market 
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The  Public  and  Industrial  Relations 

Remarks  by  Pretideiit  Boardman 

The  President:  Mr.  Lowry  is  in  favor  of  relying  upon  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  I  understand  that  there  are  elements  in 
this  controversy  who  are  in  favor  of  repealing  this  law.  I  am  going 
to  call  upon  Mr.  Miner  Chipman  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chipman  has 
very  kindly  consented  to  speak  to  us  with  very  little  preparation. 

Mr.  Chipman:  With  the  usual  timidity,  and  the  necessary  hu- 
mility, the  Public  arises  to  express  its  post  mortem  opinions.  In 
strict  accordance  with  procedure  in  relation  to  the  public,  we  were 
notified  of  our  place  upon  this  program  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in 
harmony  with  our  accustomed  reception — we  are  the  last  upon  the 
program,  and  allotted  ten  minutes  in  which  to  express  our  vague  and 
more  or  less  superfluous  opinions. 

We  remember,  when  as  boys  we  attended  the  county  fair.  The 
county  fair  provided  us  our  first  demonstration  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. The  man  with  the  shells  and  the  tiny  pea;  the  clever  gentle- 
man vrith  the  famous  three  cards;  the  wheels  and  devices  of  chance 
and  regulated  circumstances, — we  remember  them  all.  We  stood  and 
looked  on  wonderingly,  with  our  usual  timidity  and  necessary  humility. 
Then  a  stranger  played  the  game,  and  lost,  and  played  again,  and 
won.  We  took  the  hint,  and  played,  and  lost.  Long  afterward  we 
learned  that  each  game-keeper  had  his  capper;  that  even  the  wheel  of 
fortune  had  employer,  employee,  and  accommodating  public. 

In  a  vague  and  indefinite  way  we  are  beginning  to  feel  there  is 
something  akin  between  these  problems  of  industrial  relations,  and  our 
former  experiences  with  the  captains  and  cappers  of  our  youth. 
Years  ago  the  captains  of  industry  told  the  cappers  of  labor  that  the 
public  should  be  damned,  and  it  has  required  a  half  century,  or  more, 
for  the  fact  to  dawn  upon  us  that,  insofar  as  industrial  relations  are 
concerned,  we  arc  and  always  have  been  "damned." 

Our  legislators  are  sometimes  pro,  and  always  con.  Who  repre- 
sents the  public?  A  delegation  of  citizens,  now  and  then,  attending 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  allotted  ten  minutes  to  express  their  vague 
and  superfluous  opinions. 

We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  pros  and  cons  concern- 
ing industrial  relations.  It  has  appeared  to  us  that  the  gentlemen  who 
seem  to  be  contending  one  with  the  other  in  this  controversy  are  agreed 
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upon  one  point.  Both  confess  the  need  of  a  house-cleaning;  the  ne- 
cessity of  justice  and  fair-play;  and  that  both  sides  are  in  dire  need 
of  salvation.  We  agree.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  minority  of  the  people, 
in  exploiting  their  particular  problems,  and  washing  their  dirty  linen 
in  our  front  door-yards,  receive,  at  our  hands,  rather  undue  consid- 
eration. In  the  name  of  public  welfare,  we  are  shifted,  first  this 
way,  and  then  that,  and  in  the  end  we  are  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  welfare  is  a  something  for  which  we  must  pay  the  highest 
price.  These  gentlemen  talk  of  arbitration.  That  is  a  familiar  phrase 
to  us.  Arbitration  is  a  device,  invented  by  the  captain  and  the  capper, 
to  make  us  a  part  of  the  system,  and  thereby  accessories  to  any  crime 
to  which  we  might  ultimately  find  we  were  both  subject  and  prin- 
cipal. When  the  demands  of  either  side  are  apt  to  make  even  a  tem- 
porary uproar,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  bring  into  operation  the 
mechanism  of  arbitration.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  industrial  adjust- 
ment is  thrown  upon  us,  it  is,  at  times,  the  work  of  wisdom  to  make 
us  think  that  we  are  a  party  to  the  cause  of  "justice." 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  cost  of  living  and  the  adjustment 
of  wages,  and  now  and  then  a  vague  reference  to  public  opinion. 
What  opinions  have  we?  What  opportunity  have  we  to  form  one,  let 
alone  express  it!  Editors,  sociologists,  and  college  professors  have 
elected  themselves  our  representatives,  and  we  listen  to  their  lectures, 
read  their  journals,  and  buy  their  books,  that  we  may  be  made  aware 
of  what  we  are,  what  we  were,  and  whither  we  are  going.  What  is  the 
use  of  all  this  discussion  concerning  adjustment,  when  both  sides 
admit  that  righteousness  is  wanting?  We  believe  there  must  arise  a 
new  kind  of  Billy  Sunday  who  shall  bring  into  the  world  the  spirit  of 
righteousness  and  good-will  among  men. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  there  has  been  growing  up  among 
us  all  sorts  of  new  social-professions.  We  have  the  doctor  of  man- 
agement, the  doctor  of  efficiency.  We  also  have  the  personnel  physi- 
cian— experts,  specialists;  the  chiropractics,  osteopaths,  and  homeo- 
paths of  industrial  problems.  Why  is  all  this  so?  Is  it  not  because 
we  recognize  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  social  disease,  and  have 
reached  that  stage  of  evolution  when  the  patent  medicines  of  social 
reform  are  eagerly  purchased  in  hope  of  either  remedy  or  ameliora- 
tion? 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  interesting  system  of  industrial 
organization  which  has  been  evolving  here  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   A  co-operative  enterprise,  founded  upon  fair-play,  justice,  and 
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the  principle  of  right  thinking.  From  a  very  small  beginning,  it  now 
comprises  the  co-operative  effort  of  some  eight  hundred  human  beings. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  go  to  the  co-workers,  and  yet, 
we  are  told  that  the  leader  of  this  enterprise  receives,  in  his  5  per  cent 
of  the  dividends,  a  return  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  per  MONTH  upon 
his  investment.  Through  the  application  of  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  tmiversal  justice  and  good-will,  he  has  multiplied  the  earn- 
ing power  of  his  money  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of  the  blue-sky 
pr(Hnoter.  He  has  demonstrated,  socially  and  financially,  that  right- 
eousness supplies  every  need  of  business,  and  solves  every  problem  of 
industrial  relations.  He  has  liberated  his  organization  from  all  con- 
cepts of  so-called  economic  law,  and  set  in  operation  laws  of  supernal 
origin,  and  as  a  result,  he  has  accomplished  in  a  single  year,  all  and 
more  than  scientific  management,  efficiency  systems,  and  other  Utopian 
schemes  have  achieved  in  a  half  a  century. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  world  needs  competent  leader- 
ship. We  have  sought  the  solution  of  our  problems  in  "short-cuts," 
and  Utopian  schemes  of  system  and  device.  We  have  set  system  be- 
fore principle.  We  have  endeavored  to  solve  our  problems  of  mathe- 
matics through  a  formula  without  regard  to  the  principle  tmderlying 
mathematics.  We  suggest  that  the  Commonwealth  Club  devote  a 
little  of  its  energy  toward  the  discovery  of  these  underlying  principles, 
and  set  aside  this  research  into  system  and  device.  The  public  feels 
that  these  problems  will  solve  themselves,  permanently  and  well,  when 
love,  kindliness,  neighborliness,  and  good-will  are  the  foundations  of 
human  relationships.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :    We  have  a  few  minutes  more,  if  anybody  wishes 
to  speak  to  the  subject.    If  not,  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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In  MemcNy  of  John  P.  Yoong 

Treasurer  of  the  Qub,  1903-192a    Died  April  23,  1921 

The  President:  In  February,  1903,  the  organization  meeting  of 
this  Qub  was  held.  There  were  five  gentlemen  present;  Mr.  Adams 
whom  we  like  to  call  the  "Father  of  the  Club"  was  there,  Judge  Lawlor 
was  there,  the  then  President  of  the  State  University,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  and  Dr.  Frederic  Burk  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  Mr.  John  P.  Young.  Since  our  last  meeting  Mr.  Young  has 
passed  away,  and  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  ask  Mr.  Adams, 
who  has  so  long  been  an  associate  of  Mr.  Young,  to  give  us  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Young's  life. 

RMiiarks  by  Edward  F.  Adams 

Mr.  Adams:  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Qub:  President 
Boardman  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  would  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  services  of  Mr.  Young  to  this  Qub,  and,  of  course,  I  was  glad 
to  do  so.  I  have  prepared  no  formal  tribute  to  his  memory,  pre- 
ferring to  speak  as  feeling  might  suggest  upon  the  occasion.  The 
remarks  may  be  disjointed,  but  they  will  be  what  I  would  like  to  say 
if  I  say  anything. 

One  of  the  pathetic  aspects  of  acctunulating  years  is  the  sundering 
of  old  ties,  the  breaking  up  of  old  companionships,  to  which  one's  life 
has  become  adjusted.  Nature  is  merciful,  and  we  form  new  adjust- 
ments, but  they  cannot  be  the  same,  and  they  cannot  be  so  lasting. 
I  feel  somewhat  that  way  in  endeavoring  to  speak  to  this  Qub  of  Mr. 
Yoimg. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Young  and  myself  were  associated 
in  confidential  relations  of  many  kinds.  Our  outlooks  upon  life  were 
very  diflFerent.  We  disagreed  in  most  fundamental  concepts,  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  in  our  daily  discussions  we  covered  almost  everything  that 
men  talk  about  when  they  are  together. 

We  disagreed  usually.  Mr.  Young  was  a  very  positive  man;  I  do 
not  myself  change  my  convictions  easily:  We  scrapped  nearly  every 
day.  Our  business  was  over  very  soon,  and  then  we  plunged,  as  a 
matter  of  habit,  into  discussion  of  nearly  all  the  relations  of  life. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  out  of  patience  with  me,  and  sometimes  I 
would  be  out  of  patience  with  him.  But  I  know  of  nothing  which 
more  endears  one  man  to  another  than  such  disagreements  and  dis- 
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ctissions^  in  a  friendly  way,  with  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately 
associated.  He  had  similar  discussions  with  others.  What  the  nature 
of  those  was  I  do  not  know,  but  with  me  they  were  personal  and 
intimate,  that  class  of  discussions  that  bring  people  together  even  if 
their  opinions  are  opposite.  And  that  has  been  the  history  of  my- 
self for  the  la^t  more  than  twenty  years.  With  him  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions every  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  when  both  of  us  were  in 
the  dty. 

As  (me  grows  older  those  disruptions  of  old  ties  grow  more  fre- 
quent, and  there  has  been  just  another  one  in  my  life  in  the  last  few 
hours — Mr.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  with  whom  Mr.  Young's  and  my  asso- 
ciations were  intimate,  and  as  our  old  companions  pass  away,  to  those 
of  us  who  are  getting  along  in  years,  the  incident  is  different  from 
when  we  were  boys;  something  is  gone,  something  that  we  are  used 
to;  and  that  was  my  feeling  with  respect  to  the  member  of  this  Qub 
whom  we  have  lost 

The  services  of  Mr.  Young  to  this  Qub  were  very  great.  He  was 
Treasurer.  A  few  of  us  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  founders 
of  this  Qub  rather  in  a  humorous  way,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
a  result  of  about  a  year's  work,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty 
members,  gentlemen  who  had  signed  an  agreement  to  unite  in  form- 
ing a  club ;  which  was  described  briefly  in  a  paper  which  they  signed 
and  which  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  the  Qub  as  it  exists  today. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a  research  club,  and  it  was  never  supposed  that 
its  membership  would  be  over  seventy-five  or  eighty  or  one  hundred; 
it  was  proposed  to  limit  it  to  one  hundred.  And  Mr.  Young  was  pri- 
marily a  scholar,  a  student,  and,  secondarily,  an  editor.  I  had  got 
perhaps  probably  a  dozen  signatures  before  I  presented  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Young.  I  did  that  deliberately  that  it  might  not  seem  to  be  any- 
thing resembling  a  Qironide  institution.  The  first  time  he  saw  the 
paper  he  signed  it.  He  signed  it  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and 
assisted  afterwards  in  making  up  the  number  of  forty  that  we  agreed 
should  be  the  signatures  that  we  should  get  before  the  club  would 
organize.  Because  it  would  help  by  organizing  temporarily,  we  made 
this  little  organization  which  has  been  spoken  of  frequently  in  the 
Qub,  sometimes  with  some  fun,  and  Mr.  Young  was  present  at  that 
meeting. 

We  do  not  know  really  who  the  charter  members  of  the  Qub  were, 
because  before  it  had  become  a  matter  of  interest,  the  great  fire  had 
burned  up  our  records,  and  we  had  nothing  but  our  memory,  and  our 
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memories  are  deceptive.  During  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  we  were  getting  the  signatures  and  organizing,  some 
Aad  lost  interest  and  some  had  left  the  dty.  I  suppose  there  are 
double  the  number  that  honestly  believe  they  were  charter  members 
of  the  Qub  than  there  were  charter  members.  From  the  memory  of 
all  of  us  we  can  only  give  the  names  of  two  positively  that  were  on  the 
original  roll,  in  addition  to  the  five.  Mr.  Weinstock  was  one  of  those 
members,  because  we  deliberately  set  out  for  a  President,  and  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Young  suggested  Mr.  Weinstock,  known  all  over  the  state 
for  his  public  spirit,  as  an  admirable  man  for  the  first  President  of 
the  Qub;  and  I  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Young  that  I 
asked  Mr.  Weinstock  to  join  the  Qub,  having  it  in  mind,  although 
probably  I  did  not  tell  htm,  that  he  would  be  our  first  President.  And 
Mr.  Young  was  active  from  the  time  that  he  signed  in  assisting  and 
suggesting  who  would  be  members  of  the  class  of  people  that  we  were 
thinking  of  getting  in,  more  as  students  than  in  any  other  capacity. 

When  we  organized  permanently  Mr.  Young  was  elected  Treasurer* 
He  occupied  that  position  for  seventeen  years.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  a  real  work.  In  those  days  we  had  no  executive  secretary  to  do 
the  work,  and  no  office  staff  to  keep  the  accounts.  Mr.  Young  actually 
kept  the  accounts  and  collected  the  money.  It  was  drudgery.  He  was 
a  good  bookkeeper  and  he  kept  in  detail  everything.  As  the  Qub  grew 
we  had  an  office  staff  to  prepare  for  and  make  the  collections  and  make 
the  original  entries.  Still,  Mr.  Young  kept  up  in  his  methodical  way 
a  sufficient  record  so  that  he  could  account  from  his  own  record  for 
every  cent  that  came  into  his  hands.  I  think  Mr.  Young  has  done  a 
great  deal  more  work,  actual  drudgery  work  that  does  not  appear  in 
public  and  nobody  else  knows  anything  about,  than  any  other  member. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  faithful  attendant  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at  the  Qub 
meetings,  and  in  all  ways  that  I  can  think  of  he  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  and  advocate  of  the  Qub  and  its  policies  and  its  pros- 
perity. A  short  time  ago  he  resigned  as  Treasurer  and  passed  out 
from  that  official  connection,  but  I  think  that  it  is  due  to  one  who 
has  done  so  much  for  us  and  with  such  hearty  good  will  and  with 
such  deep  interest,  and  continued  work,  that  there  should  be  this 
record,  which  will  appear,  of  what  I  am  saying  and  what  others  pos- 
sibly may  say.  The  President  and  the  Governors,  of  course,  expressed 
in  the  name  of  the  Qub,  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Young^s  work  and 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Young;  and  yet  I  think  perhaps  that  in  this  case 
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it  is  appropriate  that  we  shotild  in  some  form  put  upon  our  printed 
records,  that  will  appear  and  be  part  of  the  written  history  of  this 
Qub,  that  the  Qub  itself  as  represented  here,  join  with  the  President 
and  the  Governors  in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  ser* 
vices  of  Mr.  Young  to  this  Qub,  and  in  the  sympathy  which  they 
have  already  expressed  with  Mrs.  Young,  who  is  left  behind.  I  make 
this  suggestion,  which  had  better  be  in  the  form  of  a  motion  which  I 
now  make :  That  this  Qub  adopt  the  following  resolution,  inscribe  it 
in  our  permanent  records,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Yotmg : 

RESOLVED :  That  the  Q)mmonwealth  Qub  of  California  in  regu- 
lar meeting  assembled,  do  join  with  the  President  and  Governors  in 
expressing  our  deep  sense  of  loss  by  the  death  of  our  late  fellow  mem- 
ber, Mr.  John  P.  Young,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Qub,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  interested,  faithful  and  useful  members  we  have  ever 
had;  and  we  extend  our  profotmd  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Young  in  her 
still  greater  loss. 

And  the  Secretary  is  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
properly  engrossed,  to  Mrs.  Young. 

ActioB  by  Club  Meeting 

The  President:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Adams'  motion.  Is  there 
a  second? 

Several  Members  :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Qub 
at  this  meeting  adopt  this  resolution,  joining  with  the  Governors  and 
the  officers  of  the  Qub  in  their  expression  of  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Young,  and  also  of  the  deep  loss  which  the  Qub  feels  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  Young.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying  aye.  Contrary- 
minded  no.    So  ordered. 
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CENSORSHIP 

Early  in  1921  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  decided  that  the  data  collected  by  the  Recreation  Survey 
Section  on  the  motion  picture  industry  (published  in  the  Transactions, 
"Public  Recreation,"  Vol.  VIII,  No.  S,  June,  1913)  should  be  brought 
down  to  date. 

The  activities  of  the  Section  on  public  recreation  covered  theaters, 
clubs,  playgrounds,  refreshment  places  and  all  forms  of  recreation,  and 
the  reports  were  summed  up  in  the  following  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations : 

1 — That  the  sale  of  liquor  in  connection  with  places  of  recreation  has 
been  found  to  have  a  decidedly  bad  moral  effect.  Consequently  the  sale,  of 
liquors  should  be  divorced  from  all  places  of  recreation  and  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  saloons  and  eating  places  that  engage  in  the  business  of  selling 
refreshments. 

2 — That  proper  provisions  for  sanitation  and  safety  are  lacking  in  most 
places  of  commercialized  recreation,  and  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  protect 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  patrons  in  such  places.  Therefore,  the  sanitary, 
safety  and  moral  conditions  of  all  public  recreation  places  should  be  care- 
fully regulated  and  supervised. 

3 — That,  during  recent  years,  many  different  forms  of  recreation  and 
amusement  have  been  commercialized  and  offered  to  the  public,  and  that  our 
municipalities  have  made  little  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  such  develop- 
ment. That,  to  accomplish  a  closer  relationship  between  the  government 
and  the  recreation  place,  all  forms  of  commercialized  recreation  be  licensed 
and  carefully  supervised.  That,  before  a  license  may  be  issued  to  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  operating  a  place  of  commercialized  recre- 
ation, a  permit  be  required  from  some  municipal  commission  or  officer,  and 
that  such  commission  or  officer  be  empowered  to  revoke  any  such  permit 
for  infraction  of  the  laws. 
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A — ^That  the  present  system  of  censoring  theatrical  productions  and 
moving  picture  shows  is  inadequate  and  ineffective  and  that  some  more 
efficient  method  of  censorship  should  be  established. 

5— That  the  existence  of  two  separate  commissions  to  conduct  public 
recreation  facilities,  such  as  our  present  Park  Commission  and  Playground 
Commission,  is  cumbersome  and  not  productive  of  the  best  results. 

6— That  the  municipality  has  failed  to  provide  adequately  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  public,  and  that  it  should  make  larger  appropriations  of  public 
money  for  jecreation  purposes,  provide  a  greater  number  of  recreation 
places  and  a  wider  variety  of  amusements,  develop  the  great  number  of 
small  parks,  and  provide  for  the  recreation  of  the  adult  as  well  as  for  the 
child. 

The  censorship  of  motion  pictures  in  force  in  1913  was  subsequently 
abandoned  and  the  complaints  of  the  character  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited grew  in  volume.  These  complaints  led  to  a  strong  movemeni 
to  pass  a  state  censorship  law  through  the  Legislature  of  1921.  The 
same  movement  carried  censorship  laws  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts in  the  1921  session  of  the  state  Legislatures,  adding  these  to  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  which  had  already 
established  censorship.  Many  of  the  American  cities,  notably  Chicago, 
maintain  local  censorship. 

As  the  question  will  undoubtedly  be  before  the  Legislature  of  1923 
for  settlement,  the  Section  on  Motion  Picture  Survey  was  organized 
with  Captain  C.  D.  Dudley  as  chairman,  and  directed  to  bring  the  facts 
and  recommendations  before  the  Club  for  such  action  as  might  seem 
desirable.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  June  23,  1921,  to  place 
the  general  question  of  censorship  before  the  members,  after  which 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Section  for  further  inquiry. 
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Meeting  of  June  23, 1921 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Commonweahh  Club  of  CaHfomia 
held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday,  June  23,  1921,  the  sub- 
ject of  censorship  for  moving  pictures  was  taken  up  for  discussion. 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  meeting  was  opened  to 
ladies.  President  Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  presided.  After  the 
dinner,  business  meeting  and  recess,  the  members  were  called  to  order 
as  follows: 


Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President  :  The  discussion  tonight  will  be  upon  the  subject  of 
the  motion  picture  film,  the  particular  question  being,  "Is  censorship 
necessary  ?" 

During  the  few  years  since  the  motion  picture  was  developed  into 
a  commercial  possibility  it  has  grown  into  importance  among  the  great- 
est industries  of  this  country,  not  only  in  point  of  popular  patronage 
but  also  of  investment.  There  are  nearly  twenty  thousand  moving 
picture  houses  in  the  United  States  whose  combined  gross  income  is 
annually  more  than  $275,000,000.  The  low  price  of  admission  brings 
this  form  of  entertainment  within  the  means  of  practically  everyone. 
It  has  been  said  that  for  millions  of  people  the  motion  picture  supplies 
the  place  of  sermons,  books,  pictures  and  travel. 

Its  most  impressive  value  lies  in  its  educational  possibilities;  this 
was  early  regarded  as  the  great  outstanding  feature.  As  you  mentally 
sur\'ey  the  impressions  which  the  industry  has  made  on  your  mind 
does  its  educational  aspect  stand  out  most  prominently? 

The  motion  picture  is  unsurpassed  in  its  graphic  portrayal  of  foreign 
lands  and  peoples,  of  current  topics  of  historic  and  news  interest.  In 
combination  with  the  microscope,  the  exposures  being  properly  timed. 
it  portrays  the  opening  of  a  flower,  the  butterfly  emerging  from  the 
chrysalis,  the  silk  worm  spinning  the  cocoon ;  with  a  telephoto  lens  it 
depicts  the  life  of  the  bird  or  wild  animal.  It  enables  us  to  see  in 
operation  the  intricate  processes  of  industry  and  science. 

One  would  hardly  recommend  that  such  highly  educational  pictures 
should  monopolize  the  screen ;  but  high  class  entertainment  is  available 
in  many  pictured  stories,  untainted  by  the  portrayal  of  crime  and  ob- 
jectionable suggestiveness. 

The  excuse  is  often  advanced  for  some  of  the  pictures  portraying 
the  sex  problem  that  they  have  an  educational  value  in  the  interest  of 
good  morals.    There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  such  claim,  depending, 
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however,  upon  the  audience.  Unfortunately  the  appeal  is  often  to  a 
baser  side  of  human  nature,  a  fact  recognized  by  the  producer  in  the 
titles  and  advertising  signs  by  which  he  attracts  an  audience. 

The  great  danger  in  the  undersirable  type  of  film  is  in  its  effect 
upon  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  child.  Many  children  attend  the 
movies  at  their  own  discretion.  What  effect  will  the  portrayal  of  crime 
and  vice  have  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  coming  generation?  If 
danger  lies  in  the  license  permitted  the  producer  of  films  what  course 
should  we  pursue  to  remove  such  danger?  Should  we  have  censorship 
and  if  so  should  it  be  national,  state  or  municipal?  These  are  our 
problems. 

The  topic  of  the  movie  was  so  recently  adopted  as  a  subject  for  club 
investigation  that  the  lately  organized  section  has  not  had  time  in  which 
to  make  any  original  inquiry.  This  debate  on  censorship  therefore  will 
serve  as  a  background  for  the  work  of  the  section,  which  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  survey  of  the  types  of  pictures  shown  in  our  theaters 
dividing  these  into  their  different  classifications;  of  the  attendance  at 
the  various  classes  of  pictures  and  the  character  of  the  audiences ;  also 
of  the  extent  to  which  children  attend  the  several  types  of  pictures 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  on  these  children. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  tonight  is  Captain  O.  C.  Laizure, 
Chaplain  of  San  Quentin  Prison,  recently  Chaplain  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

The  Case  for  Censorship 

By  Captain  Oliver  C.  Laizure,  Chaplain  of  San  Quentin  Prison 

Captain  Laizure  :  The  moving  picture  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
valuable  contribution  in  recent  years  to  education.  The  movies  have 
come  to  stay.  They  have  demonstrated  their  esthetic  as  well  as  their 
educational  value.  They  meet  a  demand  for  popular  and  cheap  enter- 
tainment, and  are  today  the  fourth  largest  commercial  enterprise  in 
our  country.  They  provide  employment  for  thousands  of  people  regu- 
larly and  for  other  thousands  occasionally.  Their  possibilities  are  un- 
limited for  either  good  or  evil.  They  portray  upon  the  screen  scenes 
of  beauty  and  inspiration:  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  highest  order  of 
the  drama,  and  occupational  industries  making  real  before  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  many  common  com- 
modities. 

Unfortunately,  this  same  agency  is  frequently  prostituted  by  the 
presentation  of  crime,  vice,  degradation,  squalor,  filth  both  physical  and 
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moral,  tragedy,  debauchery,  relationships  between  the  sexes  in  filmdom 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  off  the  movie  stage  and  among  people 
generally;  scenes  of  robbery,  theft,  gangster  plots,  infidelity,  attitudes 
between  men  and  women  which  if  practiced  in  ordinary  life  would  land 
such  persons  in  the  penitentiary ;  crimes  against  the  person  and  crimes 
against  property.  Then,  too,  police  methods  used  in  the  detection  of 
crime  and  the  apprehension  of  criminals  are  held  up  to  light  and  ridi- 
cule, thus  offering  to  the  untutored  embryo  offender  a  finished  course 
of  instruction. 

The  Plea  of  ''Art" 

These  scenes  are  not  only  destructive  of  morals  in  those  who  wit- 
ness them,  but  have  a  like  evil  tendency  toward  those  who  must  act 
the  part  in  making  the  film.  It  is  frequently  urged  that  such  acting 
is  the  portrayal  of  art,  quoting  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.  H.  D., 


"There  is  a  closer  connection  between  morality  and  ...  an  art 
than  one  might  naturally  suppose.  Because  some  statues  represent  un- 
clothed human  forms,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  who  argue  that  this 
condition  is  one  of  the  essentials  that  renders  them  works  of  art,  and 
who  maintain  that  any  person  getting  himself  into  the  same  condition 
or  encouraging  the  action  of  one  who  does  it  is  furthering  the  interests 
of  art? 

"Yet  in  our  country  there  are  woman  dancers  who  are  advertised  as 
cultivating  artistic  taste  merely  because  they  appear  in  public  clad  only 
in  transparent  gauze  and  spend  the  time  at  their  disposal  in  an  apparent 
endeavor,  often  with  slight  manifestations  of  skill,  to  jump  out  of  even 
the  little  that  is  on  them. 

"There  are  worse  forms  in  our  country  of  the  same  tendency;  and, 
so  far  as  statistics  are  available,  few  women's  clubs,  supposed  to  be 
intent  upon  securing  the  uplift  of  their  sex,  have  made  any  protest 
against  them,  though  this  has  often  been  done  by  policemen,  pre- 
sumably because  of  having  no  appreciation  of  art. 

"The  forms  of  entertainment  to  which  reference  is  made  are  those 
furnished  by  certain  actresses  for  moving  pictures.  These  consent  to 
be  photographed  without  a  stitch  of  clothing  on  them,  and  sometimes 
in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  and  then  to  have  the  re- 
sulting picture  witnessed  by  millions  more." 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  kiss  of  passion  so  portrayed  upon  the 
screen  as  to  move  an  entire  audience. 

Those  films  which  eulogize  the  criminal  and  his  crime  are  but  of 
educational  value  in  schooling  the  young  for  this  very  thing.  Such 
scenes  are  not  pictured  to  adults  alone,  though  they  are  injurious 
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enough  there ;  but  they  are  shown  to  children  also,  and  with  what  dire 
results  only  the  parents  and  courts  can  say. 

The  Demand  of  Portland 

Censorship  is  a  live  subject.  A  great  many  people  urge  its  necessity, 
while  others  argue  against  it.  The  Portland  (Oregon)  Journal  of 
March  6,  1921,  states : 

"In  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  city  council,  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  censorship  over  the  motion  picture  in  Portland  it 
is  stated  that  the  advocates  of  the  measure  demanded,  among  other 
things,  that  the  proposed  board  shall  refuse  to  approve  any  film  which 

1.  Shows  anything  of  an  obscene,  indecent,  or  inmioral  nature; 

2.  Presents  any  grewsome,  revolting  and  disgusting  scene  or 

subjects ; 

3.  Tends  to  disturb  the  public  peace; 

4.  Tends  to  corrupt  the  public  morals; 

5.  Exhibits  methods  of  committing  crimes." 

Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  pres- 
ident of  the  Parent-Teacher  Council,  came  "not  to  fight  against  motion 
pictures,  but  to  fight  for  better  pictures  for  our  children."  She  said, 
"We  are  tired  of  feeding  our  children  on  pictures  of  the  underworld, 
vampires,  and  crime." 

A  Voice  from  State's  Prison 

A  female  prisoner  in  San  Quentin,  a  woman  of  wide  experience  in 
the  medical  world,  says: 

"The  features  of  the  motion  picture  which  should  be  abolished  are: 

"1.  Scenes  tending  to  provoke  erotic  impulses,  such  as  passionate 
love  scenes. 

"2.  Scenes  depicting  revenge  as  a  motive  inciting  to  murder 
through  jealousy. 

"3.  Scenes  where  firearms  are  used;  or,  if  firearms  are  eliminated, 
where  death  by  force  is  shown. 

"4.    Abducting  scenes. 

"5.     Highway  robberies. 

"6.     Expensive  gowning  of  women;  exerts  a  bad  influence. 

"7.  Scenes  showing  effeminate  men,  causing  growing  boys  to  ape 
the  'lounge-lizard'  variety. 
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"8.  Bedroom  scenes :  actresses  in  lingerie,  in  bed,  exciting  the  imag- 
ination.   Guess  the  rest." 

A  Convict's  Protest 
Other  inmates  have  put  into  writing  their  views,  as  follows : 

"If  there  exists  a  doubt  as  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  motion 
picture  upon  the  morals  of  the  young,  it  must  be  at  once  dispelled  when 
we  pick  up  the  magazines  which  are  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
photoplay.  A  single  glance  at  the  contents  will  reveal  enough  im- 
modesty and  indecency  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  many  of  our 
motion  pictures  of  today  depend  upon  their  appeal  to  the  sexual  in- 
stincts and  passions  of  the  spectator  for  their  popularity  and  success. 

"When  first  the  motion  picture  came  into  being  it  was  hailed  as  the 
greatest  single  educational  agency  of  which  the  world  has  any  record. 
This  it  undoubtedly  could  have  been  made  if,  in  its  development  and 
progress,  more  attention  had  been  given  to  its  possibilities  as  an  active 
educational  force,  instead  of  cultivating  it  almost  entirely  as  a  money- 
making  project.  As  to  the  apologies  offered  for  some  of  the  films  I 
have  seen — that  they  are  'art',  and  that  'to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure' 
— these  are  the  poorest  sophistries  I  have  heard.  Art,  as  expressed  in 
some  of  the  things  the  modem  world  has  come  to  applaud,  is  not  art 
at  all,  but  simply  indecency. 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  the  state  prison  at  San  Quentin  opened  its 
g^tes  to  receive  a  youth  from  one  of  the  local  high  schools  on  a  charge 
of  rape.  Hundreds  of  such  cases  are  being  called  on  the  calendars 
of  the  courts  throughout  the  land  each  year;  yet  the  fathers  and 
mothers  sit  smugly  by  (unless,  indeed,  it  happens  to  be  their  son  or 
their  daughter)  and  ignore  the  causes  which  are  so  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  nation's  youth. 

"Read  the  titles  of  the  motion  pictures  presented  today;  read  the 
advertisements  announcing  them  to  the  public ;  scan  the  pictorial  mag- 
azines in  which  they  are  commented  upon  or  reviewed;  see  the  palys 
themselves;  and  then  say  if  you  can  that  the  influence  they  exert  upon 
the  young  is  not  unwholesome !  Who  would  dare  assert  that  the  pic- 
ture shows  given  in  the  neighborhood  theater  could  be  played  in  actual 
life  at  the  same  theater  without  at  once  arousing  the  indignation  of 
the  entire  community?  Yet  there  is  as  much  danger  to  the  young  (or 
to  the  older  person  for  that  matter)  in  the  salacious  picture  as  in  the 
immodest  exhibition  of  nudity  in  real  life.  The  contamination  comes 
from  the  picture's  suggestiveness,  from  the  firing  of  the  imagination 
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and  the  arousing  of  passions  which,  though  they  rightfully  belong  to 
men,  must  be  kept  under  his  control  if  he  is  to  achieve  hb  highest 
destiny. 

"Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  of  which  the  picture  show,  the  stage  as 
a  whole,  and  many  of  the  current  books  are  guilty.  A  great  source 
of  demoralization  is  the  depicting  of  crime  and  vice  in  all  their  sordid 
details.  Murder,  rapine,  theft,  infidelity,  every  form  of  violence  which 
the  youthful  mind  and  conscience  should  be  taught  to  hold  in  ab- 
horrence,— ^all  are  held  before  us  on  the  screen,  the  stage,  the  printed 
page,  as  things  to  merit  our  sympathy  or  our  laughter,  but  never  our 
condemnation.  The  hero  who  can  successfully  set  at  defiance  all  law 
and  order  and  decency  is  the  one  who  excites  our  deepest  admiration 
and  applause. 

"And  that  these  things  are  true  argues  a  corrupt  state  of  thought 
within  us.  We  have  become  inured  to  the  thought  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness, else  these  things  would  be  repugnant  to  us  instead  of  arousing 
our  admiration." 

Making  Crimes  AUuring 

Another,  writing  under  the  caption  "Everybody  Loves  a  Crook,"  has 
this  to  say: 

"Everybody  loves  a  crook — at  the  movies.  People  attend  the  motion 
picture  show  and  see  crime  made  so  alluring  that  they  go  away  be- 
lieving that  a  man  can  be  a  great  crook,  reform,  and  reinstate  himself 
in  society  with  a  very  small  effort  and  without  very  much  mental  suf- 
fering.   This  is  hideously  wicked  and  untrue. 

"The  motion  picture  industry  is  fourth  in  size  of  the  industries  of 
the  United  States.  The  daily  attendance  at  the  movies  is  thirteen 
millions.  The  movie  is  the  imiversal  amusement  of  the  masses.  It 
touches  and  influences  more  human  lives  than  any  other  single  agency 
in  the  country  today.  Yet  legislative  control  or  guidance  of  the  in- 
dustry is  almost  nil.  Aside  from  the  pictures  which  are  really  great 
works  of  art  and  those  which  we  truthfully  say  are  profitable  from  an 
educational  standpoint,  the  average  motion  picture  is  filled  with  ob- 
jectionable matter,  such  as  stealing,  murder,  drunkenness,  house- 
breaking, and  low  ideals  of  marriage.  These  pictures  incite  to  crime 
and  vice  and  corrupt  morals. 

"I  base  my  opinions  on  films  which  I  have  seen  personally.  I  should 
list  them  as  follows : 
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"1.  Pictures  showing  immoral  and  depraving  types  of  conduct. 
For  instance,  one  well-known  and  widely  advertised  picture  shows 
chorus  girls  in  a  theater  scene,  parading  the  stage,  and  coming  down  the 
aisles,  and  dancing  on  a  runway  raised  over  the  heads  of  the  audience. 
These  g^rls  had  on  scarcely  enough  clothes  to  cover  their  bodies  from 
the  loins  to  the  breast.  What  clothes  they  did  have  were  of  such 
semi-transparent  material  that  the  most  evil  desires  in  men  and  boys 
were  appealed  to.  Qose-up  scenes  of  these  scenes  had  been  taken  by 
the  camera,  and  showed  vividly  the  naked  limbs,  the  thin  transparent 
nets  and  flesh-colored  tights  the  girls  wore.  In  the  climax  of  another 
widely  advertised  and  popular  picture  a  nude  or  near-nude  woman  is 
carried  into  a  room  on  a  tray  of  flowers.  She  bursts  through  the 
flowers  and  stretches  herself  in  dreamy  and  alluring  and  sensuous 
poses. 

"2.  Some  pictures  depict  robberies,  hold-ups  and  gambling.  In 
these  pictures  gambling,  stealing,  drukenness  and  other  wrongs  are 
spoken  of  as  things  which  are  clever  and  smart.  Pictures  of  murder 
and  attempted  murder  are  common.  These  cheapen  the  value  of 
human  life  in  the  eyes  of  youth. 

"3.  Some  pictures  show  new  ways  of  committing  thefts.  Charles 
Dickens,  in  his  novel  "Oliver  Twist,"  portrays  a  character  called  Fagin, 
a  man  so  mean  that  he  teaches  small  children  to  do  wrong.  Many  of 
these  pictures  shown  over  the  country  today  are  Fagins  of  great  mag- 
nitude. These  pictures  not  only  show  new  ways  of  conunitting  crime, 
but  they  show  an  expose  of  modem  police  methods,  and  thus  assist 
the  wrongdoer  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

**4.  Some  pictures  throw  a  sort  of  glamor  and  romance  about 
crime  and  criminals.  They  teach  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
g^eat  honor  among  thieves,  and  that  the  denizens  of  the  underworld 
are  the  last  people  on  earth  to  'squeal'  and  'snitch.'  The  pictures  do 
not,  however,  tell  us  what  is  really  true,  namely,  that  the  outcasts  of 
the  underworld  band  together  like  wolves,  and,  like  wolves,  fight  to- 
gether over  their  plunder;  and,  like  wolves,  when  one  of  the  band 
is  down,  leap  upon  that  one  and  tear  him  into  pieces. 

"It  is  only  a  step  from  the  average  motion  picture  to  some  cur- 
tained booth  in  one  of  the  roadhouses  that  twinkle  on  the  western 
hum  of  San  Francisco  like  fireflies,  where  nightly  joviality  gives  way 
to  revel,  and  revel  to  debauch;  and  where  penciled  eyebrows,  scarlet 
lips  and  abbreviated  gowns  are  the  order  of  the  day.  We  object  to 
many  motion  pictures  because  they  show : 
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"Pictures  tending  to  lower  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

'Pictures  showing  robberies  and  hold-ups. 

'Pictures  depicting  murders  and  attempted  murders. 

"Pictures  that  teach  new  ways  of  conmiitting  theft  and  other 
crimes. 

"Pictures  making  cigarettes  attractive  to  boys,  and  showing  women 
smoking. 

"Pictures  showing  the  meeting-places  of  vice  and  crime. 

"Pictures  which  make  vice  and  crime  alluring." 

Methods  of  Censorship 

Having  thus  stated  the  apparent  need  for  censorship,  the  next  ques- 
tion arising  is.  How  shall  it  be  done?  Shall  it  be  local,  state  or 
national?  Shall  it  be  legal  or  social?  Shall  it  be  mandatory  or  ad- 
visory? Miss  Amy  Woods,  executive  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Committee  on  Motion  Pictures,  a  voluntary  citizens'  organi- 
zation holds  to  the  idea  of  state  censorship  as  a  rational  step  to  national 
regulation.  If  censorship  is  to  come  of  necessity,  it  should  be  national 
in  scope  and  character,  as  a  film  demoralizing  to  the  people  of  one 
State  must  certainly  be  so  to  the  people  of  another  State. 

In  California  laws  are  not  lacking  on  our  statute  books  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  population  from  any  sort  of  obscene  or  suggestive  por- 
trayal either  in  printed  form  or  moving  pictures.  Enforcement  of 
such  laws  would  soon  stop  exhibitions  on  the  screen  which  are  per  se 
destructive  to  morals  and  of  educational  value  in  criminal  lines. 

After  all,  "the  burden  or  responsibility  for  the  kinds  of  pictures 
shown  to  children  rests  on  the  parents.  Parents  should  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  character  of  pictures  before  either  viewing  such  them- 
selves or  permitting  their  children  to  witness  them.  If  the  parent  fails 
in  this,  complaint  cannot  justly  be  registered  against  the  State." 

"No  practice  or  institution  can  prosper  which  is  repugnant  to  that 
standard  of  propriety  held  by  most  of  the  people."  The  things  shown 
to  the  majority  or  normal  people  will  approximate  what  the  majority 
of  normal  people  want. 

Censorship,  to  be  successful,  must  coincide  with  views  and  desires 
of  such  normal  minds.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  We  will  next  hear  from  Peter  B.  Kyne,  who  will 
take  a  position  against  public  control.  Mr.  Kyne  is  an  author  whom 
you  all  know  and  recognize,  the  author  of  books  and  a  scenario  writer 
— and  I  learn  also  a  producer,  for  he  is  a  blooded  stock  raiser,  and  he 
is  a  late  Captain  of  a  battery  of  field  artillery.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce to  you  Captain  Kyne. 
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The  Case  Against  Censorship 

By  Captain  Peter  B.  Kyne 

Captain  Kyne:  The  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  once  remarked, 
when  they  wanted  to  give  him  a  couple  of  extra  generals  to  help  out 
on  the  job,  that  he  would  much  rather  have  one  poor  general  than  a 
couple  of  good  ones,  and  that,  I  think,  disposes  of  the  censorship  ques- 
tion in  a  nutshell. 

In  the  process  of  making  a  living,  I  have  sometimes  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  rustle  up  an  honest  dollar.  I  have  frequently  invaded  motion 
picture  lots,  and  I  have  found  that  the  only  way  I  could  get  across 
with  my  story  was  to  sell  it  to  about  seven  people,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  have  determined  to  abandon  the  movies  to  their  fate — I  am 
all  through.  Hence  I  am  in  position  to  speak  without  bias  or  as  the 
proponent  of  the  motion  picture  industry. 

The  question  of  moving  picture  censorship  is  a  very  delicate  one. 
As  I  look  about  me  I  see  that  most  of  the  ladies  present,  if  they  were 
back  in  Zion  City,  Illinois,  tonight,  would  be  spending  a  little  time 
in  the  city  cooler,  because  they  would  be  held  to  be  dressed  immod- 
estly, and  there  is  a  law  against  it.  I  noticed  that  back  in  Evanston, 
Illinois,  the  other  day,  a  sweet-scented  bunch  of  young  men  got  to- 
gether, and  have  appealed  for  a  law  which  would  restrict  the  lifting  of 
the  hems  of  the  skirts  by  young  women ;  the  rolling  of  their  silk  stock- 
ings and  the  powdering  of  their  noses  in  public.  That  is  censorship 
run  wild,  beyond  a  doubt. 

To  understand  the  movie — I  must  not  call  it  movie,  I  must  say 
"motion  picture" — one  has  to  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the  motion 
picture  trade.  They  call  it  an  art,  and  after  a  while  I  suppose  it  will 
be  an  art.  It  has  been  stated  here  tonight  that  the  motion  picture 
industry  is  the  third  largest  industry  in  the  world,  and  the  gentleman 
from  San  Quentin  says  it  is  the  fifth  largest.  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  neither  of  them  is  right — 
it  is  the  fourth  largest.    That,  of  course,  is  a  minor  matter. 

The  Effect  of  Ignorance 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  letters  read  from  the  two  un- 
fortunates who  are  at  present  sojourning  up  in  "the  big  house,"  and 
I  thought  that  they  were  so  pure  that  anybody  might  suspect  them 
of  a  secret  sin.  I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  that  they  have  landed  in  San 
Quentin.    I  could  fancy  them  passing  the  plate  in  church  on  Sunday 
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and  planning  to  rob  a  bank  on  Monday.  They  don't  know  anything 
about  motion  picture  censorship.  In  fact,  it  is  a  long  time  since  the 
sort  of  stuff  that  they  speak  of  was  put  forth  in  the  movies.  As  T 
said  before  the  ladies  of  the  San  Francisco  Center  when  speaking  to 
them  on  this  subject  a  few  weeks  ago :  What  you  are  trying  to  censor 
is  not  that  which  is  immoral,  but  that  which  is  rotten  bad  taste  and 
poor  art.  In  fact,  your  intelligence  is  insulted  every  time  you  go  to 
the  movie — or,  that  is  pretty  strong,  not  every  time  you  go,  but  quite 
frequently.  And  they  are  not  such  cheap  entertainment  after  all.  I 
went  down  to  see  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocal)rpse"  recently, 
and  they  charged  $1.65,  including  the  war  tax.  I  was  censoring  that 
picture  all  the  time  it  was  being  run  off  before  me,  and  twice  I  noted 
more  of  a  kiss  than  was  necessary.  However,  that  was  a  minor  detail, 
and  while  some  liked  it,  I  don't  think  quite  so  much  lingering  adhesion 
should  apply  to  the  kiss.  But  I  would  not  close  up  the  show  on  ac- 
count of  that,  and  I  would  not  appoint  a  censor  to  do  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  necessity  for  all  this  pother  about 
censors  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  movie  industry  there  are  a 
great  many  ignorant  people.  Their  ignorance  in  many  cases  is  so 
abysmal  that  one  wonders  at  it.  You  feel  that  they  could  not  have 
been  bom  with  it,  that  it  must  have  been  acquired.  I  recall  one  chap 
who  makes  comedies  down  in  Los  Angeles.  One  morning  he  saw  a 
couple  of  Australian  officers  out  on  the  stage.  They  were  en  route 
home  and  had  dropped  in  to  Los  Angeles  to  see  how  motion  pictures 
are  made.  They  were  both  in  uniform,  and  this  gentleman,  who  an- 
swers locally  down  there  to  the  name  of  "Abe"  Potash,  said  to  them : 
"What  army  do  you  belong  to  ?"  and  the  reply  was,  "Australian  army, 
sir." 


"How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"Two  weeks  ?    How  did  you  learn  to  talk  English  so  quickly  ?" 

But  he  had  nothing  on  the  other  fellow,  who  made  a  picture  of 
Charles  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol."  This  producer  said  to  the  direc- 
tor, "Who  wrote  that?"  and  the  director  replied,  "A  fellow  named 
Charles  Dickens."  To  which  the  producer  rejoined.  "Where  does 
he  live?"  "London."  "Cable  him  and  tell  him  we  will  take  every- 
thing he  has." 

It  is  everywhere — this  pathetic  ignorance — ^you  can't  get  away 
from  it. 
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Di£Bctiltie8  of  Authors 

I  recently  went  to  sell  to  the  Goldwyn  Company,  a  story  of  my  own 
entitled,  "The  Real  Santa  Qaus/'  and  after  I  had  waited  around  two 
months,  Sam  Goldwyn  told  me,  that  it  was  a  peach  of  a  story,  but 
really,  they  cotdd  not  use  it,  because  it  was  a  C3iristmas  story,  and 
they  could  only  get  a  kick  out  of  it  around  the  Christmas  holidays. 
I  said  to  him,  "On  that  basis,  you  would  not  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  New  Year's  Day."  He  looked  at  me,  and  didn't 
understand.    Later  I  sold  the  story  to  Lasky. 

The  trouble  with  the  motion  picture  people  is  that  for  a  long,  long 
time  they  refused  to  let  busy  little  authors  like  myself  get  into  the 
game  and  pay  us  our  just  due.  We  come  too  high.  I  remember  at 
one  time  they  just  naturally  hit  the  ceiling  if  you  asked  them  $100  for 
a  story.  Five  years  ago,  perhaps  seven  years  ago,  we  used  to  fight 
more  for  $75  for  a  motion  picture  story  than  we  would  now  for  many 
times  that  much.  And  frequently  I  know  that  producers  have  pur- 
chased stories  for  some  such  ridiculous  price  as  that  and  which  stories 
possibly  netted  them  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  now 
adays  the  producers  have  discovered  that  they  must  have  a  real  si^ory, 
and  they  will  tell  you  the  play's  the  thing.  Of  course  the  play's  the 
thing,  but  you  give  them  the  child  of  your  brain  and  imagination  and 
it  returns  to  you  after  many  days  and  you  don't  recognize  it.  They 
will  say  to  you,  if  you  ask  them  why  they  have  ruined  the  story: 
"Where  was  the  love  interest?"  They  want  a  little  warmer  brand  of 
love,  and  so  somebody  puts  it  in  as  it  should  have  been  written  if  I 
had  known  my  business.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  if  anybody  has  a 
grouch  against  the  motion  picture  people,  it  is  the  authors.  I  think 
we  ought  to  organize  a  board  of  censorship  for  the  elimination  of  pro- 
ducers. However,  as  I  say,  I  have  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  so 
really  I  should  not  kick  about  it. 

"Guying  the  Censor'* 

Some  of  the  stories  that  are  told  around  motion  picture  studios  re- 
garding censors  are  really,  very  funny.  A  short  time  ago,  when  there 
were  twenty-seven  censorship  bills  pending  in  twenty-seven  different 
States  the  continuity  writers  and  directors  sat  in  caucus  to  make  a 
little  bit  of  a  backfire  against  the  censorship  germ.  They  were  think- 
ing up  a  little  series  of  short  subjects  that  could  be  run  in  the  theaters 
to  stir  the  public  mind  against  censorship.  Some  of  the  boys,  sitting 
in  at  Lasky's  one  day,  formulated  this  little  story,  and  Charley  Chaplin 
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was  to  play  the  lead.  It  was  apropos  of  the  condition  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  anything  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
subject  of  motherhood  is  taboo.  You  would  think  that  in  Pennsyl- 
vania babies  came  from  behind  cabbage  stumps.  At  any  rate,  as  I 
say,  anything  connected  with  motherhood  is  there  barred  and  the  pic- 
ture destroyed ;  in  other  words,  anything  connected  with  the  most  sa- 
cred thing  in  life  is  supposed  to  be  immoral.  Well,  a  little  story  was 
framed  up.  Charley  Qiaplin  was  to  get  married — ^business  of  having 
a  wedding  trip  to  the  seashore  and  various  happenings,  and  after  a 
while  Charley  is  discovered  out  in  the  bam.  He  is  working  at  some- 
thing and  very  mysterious  about  it,  and  when  his  wife  comes  to  find 
out  what  he  is  doing  he  hides  what  he  has  been  working  at.  Finally 
she  catches  him  red-handed  one  day,  and  says  to  him,  "Charley,  what 
are  you  up  to?"  and  Charley  hangs  his  head  and  confesses  himself 
about  to  become  a  father! 

It  is  very  difficult  for  an  author  to  escape  getting  the  blame  for  some 
of  these  atrocities  that  are  perpetuated  in  his  name.  On  one  occasion, 
I  was  called  in  by  a  producer,  who  said  to  me,  excitedly,  "We  have  a 
lady  here,"  (naming  a  very  prominent  actress  from  New  York),  and 
she  was  going  to  work  in  so  and  so's  play,  but  she  says  it  is  a  nasty 
story  and  she  won't  work  in  it.  She  has  struck !  For  heaven's  sake, 
write  us  a  story  that  she  will  work  in  and  earn  her  pay." 

So  I  made  an  engagement  through  him  to  take  her  to  dinner  that 
night,  (introductions  not  necessary — I  introduced  myself),  and  I  dis- 
covered, after  I  had  talked  to  her  a  little  while,  that  she  had  a  certain 
notion  of  what  kind  of  a  story  she  wanted,  and  didn't  have  very  much 
of  a  notion  at  that,  but  she  did  want  to  kill  a  man  in  defense  of  her 
honor.  I  said,  "Why  make  a  bloody  spectacle  of  our  story.  We  don't 
have  to  commit  a  murder  to  get  a  story  over."  Then  I  discovered  that 
she  had  played  in  a  legitimate  play  in  New  York,  and  in  that  play  she 
killed  a  poor  devil  for  no  earthly  reason.  The  audience  had  approved, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  repeat  it  in  the  movies.  Well,  the 
next  day  I  wrote  her  a  story  free  from  any  murder,  but  you  bet  there 
was  a  murder  in  it  when  it  was  produced — a  particularly  atrocious  and 
bloody  murder. 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  motion  picture  on 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  made  out  of  the  attendance 
of  children  at  motion  picture  theatres  is  not  very  great,  and  I  think 
that  motion  theater  people  generally  would  be  just  as  well  pleased  to 
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eliminate  children  entirely.     If  thereby  they  could  get  rid  of  cen- 
sorship. 

It  is  said  that  a  good  many  of  our  producers  like  to  get  a  play  that 
is  a  little  bit  risque.  Perhaps  they  do.  I  don't  think  they  do.  As  one 
who  has  been  writing  some  of  the  so-called  popular  fiction  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  write  a  story  that 
was  at  all  off  color.  I  remember  one  time  I  wrote  a  story  about  a  man 
beating  a  foreclosure  proceeding,  and  they  said  it  was  something  that 
would  educate  the  people  the  wrong  way,  and  so  we  left  it  out  of  gen- 
eral circulation  for  a  long  time. 

As  to  the  eflFect  on  the  actors  in  portraying  these  things,  it  is  not 
demoralizing  to  them  even  a  little  bit.  They  get  over  it,  and  it  is  all 
in  the  day's  work.  Most  of  those  actors  and  actresses  are  so  inured 
to  this  sort  of  thing  that  it  does  not  mean  anything  at  all  to  them. 

Need  for  Improvement 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  motion  picture  producer.  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  reformed.  But  the  way  to  do  it  is  not  by  censorship.  I 
should  not  like  to  have  anybody  censoring  my  books.  Why,  when  I 
effect  a  sale  of  a  motion  picture  story,  even  an  average  one,  I  have  to 
sell  the  director,  I  have  to  sell  the  star,  I  have  to  sell  the  scenario 
editor,  and  then  I  have  to  sell  the  general  manager,  and  after  I  have 
sold  it  to  everybody  on  the  lot,  they  put  it  up  to  somebody  I  have 
never  seen  in  New  York,  and  I  have  to  get  by  him.  It  isn't  very 
pleasant.  It  isn't  nice  to  spend  $150,000  on  a  production,  and  then 
have  some  fellow  who  is  absolutely  unqualified  to  judge,  say  whether 
the  thing  is  moral  or  immoral,  for  after  all,  immorality  is  largely  a 
question  of  geography.  It  is  quite  too  terrible  to  have  some  ignorant 
fellow  or  aggregation  of  fellows  tear  that  production  apart  and  ruin  it. 

I  remember  one  time  in  a  gambling  house  scene,  censors  in  a  town 
in  Ohio,  (which  state  is  very  censorious),  passed  the  scene,  but  said, 
"Cut  it  down  to  two  tables."  What  is  the  difference  in  gambling  if 
you  show  two  lay-outs  or  a  dozen?  Does  it  mean  anything  in  any- 
body's young  Ufe?  And  why  can't  it  be  shown?  And  why  can't  a 
woman  be  shown  knitting  a  little  baby's  shirt?  That  is  immoral  in 
some  States.  Why,  we  have  all  seen  baby  shirts  knitted  in  real  life,  and 
most  of  us  have  worn  them,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  them, 
I  am  sure.  And  if  the  censorship  can  be  applied  to  such  a  thing,  let 
us  remember  that  there  are  still  some  people  in  this  world  who  like  to 
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wear  heavy  red  flannel  underwear  in  the  summertime.    They  would 
not  like  to  have  those  shirts  censored  off  their  backs,  you  may  be  sure. 


Attracts 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  motion  picture.  We  also  censor  books. 
I  remember  a  short  time  ago  there  was  a  book  published  in  the  East, 
and  it  was  ordered  oflf  the  shelves  by  the  censor,  and  just  for  fun  I 
thought  I  would  call  up  a  place  in  Oakland  (I  lived  across  the  bay 
then),  and  ask  for  that  book.  The  proprietor  said  they  were  unable 
to  supply  the  demand  for  the  book,  and  they  didn't  have  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  store.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  but  some  people  appear  to  like  that 
sort  of  thing.  Unforttmately,  it  is  not  a  question  of  morals  at  all. 
Somehow,  back  in  antiquity  their  ancestors  sinned  or  they  have  lived 
in  squalor  and  misery,  and  hence  are  people  who  want  to  read  such 
filthy  books ;  there  is  in  their  souls  something  that  craves  that  sort  of 
stuff.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  those  people  in  every  walk  of 
life,  and  they  like  a  nasty  story  and  a  nasty  book  and  a  nasty  motion 
picture,  and  because,  unfortunately  some  nasty  people  have  made 
nasty  pictures  because  of  an  idea  that  that  was  what  the  public 
wanted,  there  comes  this  demand  for  censorship.  And  you  noticed  in 
the  report  that  the  chaplain  read,  that  his  San  Quentin  prisoners  said 
that  the  comedies  had  to  be  censored  more  thany  anything  else.  Well, 
you  know  what  motion  picture  comedies  are,  if  you  have  gone  to  the 
movie  houses — ^they  are  not  comedies  at  all.  They  are  predicated  upon 
the  premise  that  vulgarity  is  wit.  We  ought  to  reject  vulgarity  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  we  reject  immorality. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  for  a  long 
time  people  went  to  see  those  pictures.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  people 
to  become  sated  with  filth.  But  eventually  the  revulsion  comes,  and  re- 
vulsion against  that  sort  of  picture  has  been  with  us  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  producer  has  just  about  waked  up  to  the  fact.  I  assure 
you  the  motion  picture  people  are  very,  very  busily  engaged  in  cleaning 
house.  They  are  thoroughly  aware  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  now 
popular  and  they  would  welcome  anybody  that  would  tell  them  how 
to  give  it  up.  At  a  meeting  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  they  resolved 
to  take  most  drastic  means  to  get  rid  of  the  scenes  that  our  fellows  up 
in  San  Quentin  object  to.  They  are  not  being  used  any  more.  It  is 
a  fact  that  once  in  a  while  you  find  somebody  putting  in  something 
nasty,  but  by  and  large,  the  producers  have  found  that  it  doesn't  pay, 
and  the  only  reason  it  was  ever  produced  was  because  somebody  had 
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an  idea  it  paid,  somebody  said  that  the  theater  audiences  wanted  it. 
But  that  notion  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  are  all  morons  or 
psychopaths.  Such  producers  wonder  how  a  picture  like  "Humor- 
esque"  or  "The  Miracle  Man"  makes  $2,000,000.  I  tried  to  sell  a  book 
to  one  of  that  character  of  producers  not  very  long  ago,  and  his  idea 
of  the  matter  was  that  a  picture  should  be  made  in  which  no  expense 
is  spared.  I  told  him,  "I  have  seen  a  number  of  pictures  that  cost  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  that  were  absolute  failures." 
They  all  look  forward  for  the  two-million-dollar  picture.  The  dream 
of  the  field  artiller3rman  is  that  someday  he  may  catch  the  enemy  at 
just  about  the  proper  distance  so  that  he  can  annihilate  him.  So  the 
dream  of  the  moving  picture  man  is  a  picture  that  will  cross  the  two- 
millicm-dollar  mark,  and  a  couple  of  them  have  done  it.  But  you 
know  how  sweet  and  clean  they  both  were.  "The  Miracle  Man"  ap- 
pealed to  that  inherent  religious  faith  which  is  very  strong  in  this 
country,  for  there  is  a  very  strong  strain  of  Puritanism  within  us,  even 
among  people  apparently  non-religious.  And  the  fact  that  Fanny 
Hursfs  story,  "Humoresque,"  made  such  a  great  hit  was  all  because 
it  was  founded  on  a  theme  the  most  tender  and  sacred  in  life — mother- 
hood. 


Questions  of  Public  Demand 

It  has  been  a  long  time  percolating  into  the  thick  heads  of  some  of 
these  producers  that  there  are  other  things  in  life  than  scandal  and 
vulgarity  in  the  shape  of  so-called  love,  with  heroes  and  heroines  that 
go  into  a  clinch  five  minutes  after  they  meet.  The  theme  of  great 
patriotism,  friendship  and  sacrifice  would  furnish  us  with  paying  pic- 
tures, too,  but  the  producers  do  not  think  so.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  average  author  who  has  gone  around  motion  picture  lots 
expecting  to  make  his  everlasting  fortune  is  now  retiring,  very  much 
disgusted  with  the  whole  performance,  because  the  producers  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  film  the  kind  of  stories  the  public  really  wants.  The 
public  is  absolutely  hungry  for  tenderness,  it  is  hungry  for  sweetness. 
It  is  fed  up  on  saccharine  love  scenes  and  yet  some  of  these  moving 
picture  producers  are  wondering  why  there  are  so  many  failures  at 
the  present  time. 

They  tell  us  that  we  should  not  show  on  the  screen  the  details  of 
such  things  as  burglaries.  You  remember  that  Dickens  wrote  a  book 
which  described  crime,  with  Fagin,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  he  described 
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very  minutely  how  the  Artful  Dodger  escaped  at  times.  Yet  because 
Dickens  had  Fagin  hanged  and  die  a  most  miserable  death,  thereby 
providing  that  the  wages  of  sin  must  inevitably  be  death  and  punish- 
ment, his  book  is  never  censored. 

The  moving  picture  industry  is  such  a  new  industry,  and  it  is  filled 
with  so  many  possibilities  for  amusement  and  entertainment,  that  the 
people  who  are  putting  out  pictures  have  not  themselves  yet  arisen  to 
the  possibilities  of  their  own  business.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
about  it  yet.  But  they  are  learning  it,  and  they  are  learning  it  fast, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  they  are  learning  it :  they  are  learning  it  in  the 
red  ink.  Why,  just  consider  that  this  is  the  fourth  largest  industry  in 
the  United  States,  and  yet  if  you  take  the  greatest  story  in  the  world 
down  to  Los  Angeles  today  and  try  to  sell  it,  they  will  try  to  give  you 
their  note  for  thirty  days — I  had  it  worked  on  me  this  morning.  And 
there  isn't  the  money  in  it  that  is  sometimes  thought.  They  have  over- 
produced, and  people  are  not  going  to  motion  picture  shows  nowadays 
as  they  did ;  they  know  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  enter- 
tainment, there  is  something  wrong  with  the  treater,  so  that  people  will 
think  twice  now  before  they  spend  money  to  see  a  motion  picture.  We 
have  got  to  give  them  something  different.  What  we  have  been  giving 
them  is  something  wrong ;  it  isn't  good  enough,  it  is  tawdry,  it  is  cheap, 
it  does  not  reach  the  mark.  The  moving  picture  producers  are  on  the 
job  and  spending  weary  days  and  nights  thinking  it  over,  and  all  the 
time  the  overhead  goes  on,  and  they  wish  to  heaven  somebody  else 
would  write  them  another  "Miracle  Man"  or  another  "Humoresque." 

Censorship  No  Remedy 

There  is  this  fact.  You  can't  make  anybody  good  by  censoring  him. 
I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  down  in  New  Jersey  a 
short  time  ago  a  boy  set  himself  up,  in  opposition  to  the  law,  and  said, 
"I  don't  feel  like  going  to  church,"  and  the  constable  said  to  the  young 
man,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  "You  shall  go  to  church."  He  didn't 
see  it  that  way,  and  so  the  constable  shot  him! — Censorship!  That 
spirit  of  intolerance  is  running  all  over  the  country,  trying  to  drive 
men  to  church  on  Sunday  whether  they  want  to  go  or  do  not  want  to 
go.  It  is  all  up  to  the  person  himself,  and  as  the  Chaplain  very  truth- 
fully remarked,  (and  he  is  a  very  poor  man  to  put  on  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  because  he  is  against  censorship,  and  you  could  see  it 
as  he  finished  his  argument — he  almost  makes  it  too  easy  for  the  man 
on  the  other  side — ^in  fact,  he  fixed  it  for  me  before  I  started).    People 
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don't  want  it.  They  are  going  to  object  when  we  try  to  take  care  of 
their  private  business  for  them.  The  state  is  intervening  in  taking  care 
of  the  mothers  and  taking  care  of  the  children,  and  so  on.  As  I  said 
to  the  ladies  of  the  San  Francisco  Center,  if  the  mothers  will  just  take 
a  little  interest  in  their  own  children  and  not  let  them  go  to  dark 
motion  picture  houses  and  sit  there  and  listen  to  things  and  see  things 
that  little  minds  were  not  meant  to  see,  that  phase  of  the  matter  would 
not  be  so  acute.  We  will  not  reach  the  root  of  the  proposition  by 
having  somebody  who  does  not  know  enough  to  pound  sand  in  a  hole 
select  our  entertainment  for  us  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  good  for 
the  child's  mind.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  motion  picture  house,  but  I 
do  hold  a  brief  for  myself.  I  don't  want  anybody  telling  me  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  because  I  have  a  fairly  well  defined  idea  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  as  witness  the  fact  that  to  date  I  have 
managed  to  keep  out  of  jail.  A  law  recently  proposed  in  our  own 
State  Legislature  would  have  four  people  constitute  a  board  of  censor- 
ship, and  they  were  going  to  be  paid  $4,000  a  year — a  fine  graft  for 
some  of  these  fellows  that  Admiral  Sims  referred  to  recently  ana  got 
called  down  about. 

Remedy  in  the  Hands  of  the  Public 

I  remembered  one  time  I  was  censored.  It  was  in  Los  Angeles. 
Many  years  ago  I  attended  an  aviation  meet,  and  there  was  a  powerful 
lot  of  dust  flying  around,  and  I  sat  on  the  top  of  a  bench — it  was  not 
very  pleasant,  but  I  sat  there — and  presently  a  policeman  came  along 
and  he  said,  "Get  down  out  of  there."  I  was  not  feeling  particularly 
cheerful  at  that  moment,  and  I  said,  "Why?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you 
don't  belong  up  there."  I  said,  "Is  there  a  statute  made  and  provided 
to  keep  me  from  resting  on  this  bench?"  and  he  said,  "No."  And  I 
said,  "Where  do  you  get  your  authority,  then?"  and  his  reply  was, 
"Well,  it  don't  look  nice."  That  is  tlie  kind  of  chap  that  is  looking  for 
a  job  censoring  movies,  and  there  are  millions  of  them  all  over  the 
country.  That  sort  of  chap  wants  the  law  to  do  what  he  hasn't  the 
courage  to  do  himself.  And  by  the  way,  I  remained  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  bench. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  there  is  still  a  little  bit 
of  the  broad  tolerance  upon  which  this  country  was  founded.  We 
came  to  this  country  to  escape  persecution,  and  worship  God  as  we 
saw  fit,  and  now  there  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to  make  us  wor- 
ship God  as  some  other  people  think  fit.  We  talk  about  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  liberty  of  expression,  and  we  are  denied  it.    They  say 
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you  can't  put  a  man  in  jail  for  debt,  but  sometimes  they  do,  and  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what  they  tell  the  man  to  that  effect, 
because  he  is  in.  You  can't  make  people  good  by  saying  they  shall  be 
good.  The  fact  is,  we  break  the  Ten  Commandments  every  day  of 
our  lives,  and  you  can't  make  people  good  if  they  have  not  good  in 
their  souls  and  in  their  hearts  a  desire  to  turn  out  dean  human  beings; 
if  they  do  not  know  what  a  good,  clean  human  being  is  when  they 
see  him.  And  if  you  will,  as  you  see  an  obnoxious  show,  stop  at  the 
window  going  out  and  say,  "This  is  a  rotten  show,"  you  will  find  that 
that  sort  of  thing  will  have  an  influence  on  the  producer.  People  come 
to  me  and  say,  "K3me,  that  was  a  fine  article  of  yours,"  and  I  say  to 
them,  "For  heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me  about  it — ^write  the  editor,  and 
he  will  appreciate  it  more  than  I  do,  and  I  will  be  able  to  get  more 
when  I  write  another  story." 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  motion  picture  house. 

The  Producer's  Problem 

I  sat  in  with  a  number  of  people  on  the  lot  and  watched  the  making 
of  a  so-called  continuity  for  a  picture,  and  I  pitied  the  poor  devil  that 
had  to  do  it.  His  poor  aching  head  was  filled  with  a  thousand  rules. 
He  has  them  posted  up  on  the  wall.  He  would  write  a  scene  and  be 
ready  to  put  that  over  when — ^"Oh,  no — rule  23— out."  You  can't  kill 
a  man  in  most  of  the  States  now — ^you  can  take  the  gun  and  point  it  at 
him,  and  screw  up  your  face  like  that,  and  register  hatred  and  see  the 
finger  pressed  on  the  trigger,  and  then — (you  must  not  see  the  ex- 
plosion)— ^you  see  the  poor  fellow  shot  grasp  himself  and  fall  over  on 
his  back,  and  it  is  horrible.  Why  not  show  the  puff  of  smoke,  if  that 
is  to  be  allowed?  You  could  not  see  it,  anyhow.  What  difference 
does  it  make — ^we  know  he  is  killed  and  we  have  seen  all  the  details 
of  the  horrible  agony,  and  yet  some  chap  says  that  particular  part  must 
go  out.  The  whole  thing  is  wrong.  Our  intelligence  is  insulted  every 
time  somebody  censors  such  a  film  for  us.  I  remember  a  number  of 
years  ago  a  police  officer  of  San  Francisco  was  sent  out  to  a  booksstore 
on  Fillmore  Street,  and  he  found  that  the  keeper  of  the  store  had 
copies  of  the  Decameron  for  sale,  so  he  grabbed  that  bookseller  and 
brought  him  downtown,  and  I  think  Judge  Shortall  fined  him  $50  for 
exhibiting  pornographic  literature.  If  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  if  you 
take  the  family  Bible,  there  are  things  in  it  that,  if  you  took  out  the 
necessarily  holy  part  of  it,  we  would  not  like  to  read  to  our  children. 
These  are  facts  that  we  might  as  well  stare  in  the  face  when  we  are 
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considering  this  matter  of  censorship.  The  fact  is  there  are  ample 
laws  in  this  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to  stop  every  nasty, 
suggestive,  vulgar  show,  legitimate  or  motion  picture,  that  comes  into 
the  town.  And  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  censorship,  in  heaven's  name 
let  us  censor  them  all.  You  know  it  has  been  said  that  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 

The  EvU  Coring  Itself 

I  do  hope  the  Commonwealth  Qub  will,  in  the  name  of  human  free* 
dom  and  common  sense,  fight  to  see  that  the  censorship  is  kept  out 
They  have  censors  in  Illinois,  and  they  have  some  laws  that  would 
start  a  riot  in  good  old  straight  thinking  San  Francisco.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  production  of  nasty  or  vulgar 
motion  pictures,  and  they  are  beginning  to  find  it  out  in  the  motion 
picture  world;  they  are  getting  away  from  it,  and  the  business  is  be- 
coming stabilized,  because  so  many  of  the  concerns  are  going  bankrupt 
and  only  the  real  good  ones  can  stay  in  the  business.  It  won't  be  more 
than  a  couple  of  years  before  the  motion  picture  business  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  fine  producing  organizations,  who  will  be  very,  very 
careful  in  what  they  produce  for  the  public,  and  see  to  it  that  they  get 
something  that  will  take  hold  of  human  hearts  in  the  right  way.  And 
as  to  the  proposition  that  boys  are  made  criminal  by  instinctive  action 
from  seeing  moving  pictures,  I  don't  take  the  slightest  stock  in  it.  I 
think  that  is  all  imaginary.  I  think  that  every  little  while  some  little 
boy  is  open  to  suggestion  from  the  motion  picture,  but  if  you  take  him 
to  a  psychologist  and  neurologist  later  on,  you  will  find  that  he  was  a 
little  bit  spoiled  before  he  ever  got  to  the  motion  picture  theater. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  attention.     (Applause). 

The  President:  We  are  going  to  hear  from  one  more  speaker 
before  the  meeting  is  thrown  open  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Reynolds  will  give  us  a  short  talk  on  the  psychology  of  the 
motion  picture. 
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Address  by  Dr.  Harry  B.  Reynolds 

Dr.  Reynolds:  Some  two  or  three  months  ago  I  had  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  my  attitude  was  on  the  question  of  moving  pictures.  I  was 
then  called  upon  to  interest  myself  in  the  study  of  that  subject,  and 
gradually  I  found  that,  instead  of  becoming  more  certain  in  my  own 
mind,  I  became  more  uncertain. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in  this  study,  I  was  rather  convinced 
that  I  had  a  standard.  I  felt  convinced  that  no  moving  picture  should 
be  allowed,  the  subject  matter  of  which  could  not  be  discussed  at  the 
family  dinner  table.  That  seemed  to  me  a  very  high  American  stand- 
ard. It  only  took  two  or  three  evenings  of  discussion  to  find  that  I 
had  to  retract  from  that,  very  decidedly. 

I  believe  that  the  first  surprise  I  had  was  the  fact,  as  both  of  the 
preceding  speakers  have  brought  out,  that  the  moving  picture  pro- 
ducers are  the  men  who  are  looking  for  American  opinion,  looking  for 
public  opinion,  looking  for  suggestions  as  to  what  the  moving  picture 
should  be.  And  it  may  be  of  interest  to  make  the  preliminary  state- 
ment, that,  in  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  after  one  or  two 
months  of  study,  in  the  town  which  I  represent,  we  have  put  the  mat- 
ter up  to  the  moving  picture  producer  and  distributor,  and  said,  "This 
is  the  standard  which  our  town  demands."  We  received  an  immediate 
response,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  no  objection  reg- 
istered against  to  the  character  of  the  pictures  that  have  been  sent  to 
that  town.  Moving  picture  producers  and  distributors  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  public  wants,  and  they  are  not  trying  to  force  upon 
any  community,  any  character  of  picture  which  that  community  has 
shown  it  does  not  want. 

That  is  simply  as  it  has  worked  out  in  my  own  experience,  and  you 
may  not  be  so  fortunate.  But  that  is  the  way  it  has  worked  out  with 
us  (in  our  small  town  problem).  We  organized  an  advisory  board 
on  moving  pictures,  but  that  board  has  thus  far  not  had  to  degenerate 
into  a  censorship.  One  of  the  first  results  that  that  board  achieved  was 
the  definite  determination  that  it  should  not  in  any  way  attempt  to 
censor,  but  should  attempt  to  see  what  the  public  of  the  town  de- 
manded.   And  thus  far,  as  I  say,  it  has  worked. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  psychology  of  suggestion  in  relation  to 
the  film.  I  believe  that  this  is  of  tremendous  importance.  It  would 
be  idle  for  me  to  state  to  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  the 
fact  that  suggestion  plays  a  very  important  role  in  every  activity  of 
human  progress.    You  are  all  familiar  with  it  in  your  business  rela- 
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tionships.  You  know  how  important  adroit  suggestion  is  in  salesman- 
ship. You  know  how  essential  it  is  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  suggest 
tion  in  your  advertisements,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  as  much 
money  spent  in  the  business  of  advertising,  as  there  is  in  the  business 
of  moving  pictures.  And  of  the  two,  one  of  them  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  suggestion,  the  other  has  at  least  the  power  of  suggestion 
(largely)  to  thank  for  its  success. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  part  that  suggestion  plays  on  the  minds  of 
children,  I  have  tried  to  find  some  scientific  conclusion,  and  thus  far 
I  can  find  only  impressions,  only  individual  opinions.  There  are  now 
a  large  number  of  bodies  working  on  that  problem,  trying  to  deduce 
by  scientific,  psychological  tests,  the  effects  of  the  moving  picture  on 
the  child's  mind.  The  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of  America  is  work- 
ing on  that  problem.  The  board  of  education  of  New  York  city  is 
working  on  it  in  connection  with  the  various  women's  clubs  of  that 
city.  The  Sage  Foundation  is  financing  a  similar  investigation.  The 
psychologists  of  Chicago  University  are  doing  so.  The  Inter-Depart- 
mental Board  in  Washington  is  working  on  the  same  problem.  But 
thus  far,  none  of  those  investigations  have  reached  any  scientific 
results  and  no  conclusions  are  available. 

Therefore  up  to  the  present  we  can  only  have  individual  opinions, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  suggestions  received  from  the  moving  picture 
screen  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  child's  mind. 

The  most  powerful  effects  of  suggestion  are  gained  by  suggestion. 
If  you  want  to  bring  a  certain  effect  to  pass  upon  a  person,  you  do  not 
go  and  make  a  bald  statement  to  him.  If  you  are  cognizant  of  the 
effects  of  suggestion,  you  know  that  it  is  by  indirection  that  you  get 
your  best  results.  You  meet  a  man  on  the  street,  and  you  say  to  him, 
"Joe,  you  are  a  sick  man.  You  go  and  see  the  doctor,"  and  he  will 
laugh  at  you.  But  let  five,  say,  of  his  friends  comment  on  his  appear- 
ance in  succession,  making  such  suggestions  to  him  as  that  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  been  out  very  late  the  night  before,  or  that  he  is  getting 
thin,  and  after  five  or  six  instances  of  this  kind,  he  will  begin  to  fear 
he  is  sick  and  go  to  the  doctor  and  find  out  if  there  is  anything  the 
matter  with  him. 

The  second  fact  in  the  psychology  of  suggestion  lies  in  this,  that  sug- 
gestion is  most  powerful  if  applied  through  the  sense  of  vision.  As  an 
exan^)le :  You  drive  your  car  down  the  State  highway,  and  honk  your 
horn  just  as  you  are  about  to  pass  a  car,  the  man  in  the  automobile 
ahead  of  you  knows  perfectly  well  that  you  are  in  an  automobile,  but 
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he  will  turn  around  to  see  if  an  automobile  is  coming — four  times 
out  of  five.  In  other  words,  he  gets  the  impression  through  his  hear- 
ing, but  seeing  is  believing,  and  anything  that  comes  of  the  psychology 
of  suggestion  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  as  strong  as  if  it 
comes  from  the  sense  of  seeing. 

How  are  these  commonplaces  of  the  psychology  of  suggestion  to  be 
applied  to  the  subject  of  the  moving  picture?  The  moving  picture  is 
an  industry  which  is  engaged  in  putting  over  a  story  to  the  spectators. 
Millions  of  money  is  spent  in  scenic  effects.  The  most  adroit  brains 
of  the  scenario  writers  and  artists  are  employed  to  visualize  in  the 
most  vivid  way  the  story  which  is  being  put  over.  The  actors  are 
made  to  live  over  the  common  experiences  of  life,  and  to  register  the 
mental  results  from  those  experiences  in  such  a  vivid  way  as  to  put  it 
over  to  the  spectators.  If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  moving  picture  through 
suggestion,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  experiences,  the  facts,  are  the  com- 
mon, ordinary  experiences  that  you  and  I  are  living  through  day  by 
day.  But  are  the  impressions,  are  the  registered  reactions,  the  normal 
ones?  Are  they  the  reactions  that  the  normal  individual,  through  an 
intellectual  process,  concludes  from  those  facts?  Not  at  all.  The 
experiences  are  real,  but  the  reactions  which  are  registered  are  dictated 
by  box  office  criteria.  Therein  lies  the  harm  of  the  moving  picture 
business.  The  experiences  are  facts ;  the  impressions,  the  reactions, 
the  complexes,  are  abnormal. 

In  the  development  of  this  matter,  let  me  bring  out  another  fact,  a 
statistical  fact:  Recently,  in  our  large  training  camps,  where  fairly 
average  groups  of  Americans  were  brought  together  in  very  large  num- 
bers, the  so-called  Binet  or  modified  Binet  intelligence  tests  were  ap- 
plied to  the  American  Army,  and  from  the  facts  thus  gained,  psy- 
chologists have  deduced  a  very  startling  fact,  viz.,  that  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  mentally  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  That  seems  very  startling.  But  if  you  will  just  look  at 
the  facts  deductable  from  the  figures  that  have  just  come  out,  first,  of 
the  large  percentage  of  people  that  are  absolutely  illiterate,  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  you  will  begin  to  see  the  reason  for  this.  Of  course,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  actually  under 
the  age  of  eighteen.  But  eighty-six  per  cent.,  according  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  trained  psychologists,  are  mentally  under  that  age. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  fact  that,  of  the  group  of  American  citi- 
zens that  are  represented  in  any  moving  picture  house,  probably  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  mentally 
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under  eighteen,  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  them  are  incapable  of 
making  mature  conclusions  on  the  facts  that  are  put  over  to  them,  you 
can  readily  understand  the  danger  of  these  box  office  standards. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  had  any 
ill  effects.  But  my  impression  is  that  they  have.  I  can  get  at  it  in 
another  way. 

I  know  that  the  normal  reaction  of  any  child  is  dictated  by  self-in- 
terest, self-consideration.  The  other  day  my  six-year-old  daughter  in- 
advertently saw  (for  the  first  time)  a  woman  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Did  that  experience  pass  unheeded  ?    By  no  means.    The  next  morn- 
ing, after  consideration  in  her  childish  mind  for  twelve  hours,  found 
her  enjoying  the  thrill  of  a  dry  smoke  on  a  purloined  cigarette.    It  was 
not  a  serious  matter  at  all.    I  have  no  fear  that  she  is  going  to  grow 
up  to  lead  a  debauched  life  in  any  way.     But  I  do  believe  that  it 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  immature,  childish  mind  cannot  take  the 
facts  as  they  are  produced  to  them  or  as  they  see  them  and  arrive  at 
a  mature  conclusion.     They  are  unable  to  make  the  proper  mental 
correction.    And  I  do  believe,  simply  on  the  matter  of  probabilities, 
that  the  youth  who  goes  to  the  movies  and  sees  the  ingenious  burglar 
put  over  his  adroit  crime  and  get  away  with  it  to  the  admiration  of 
all  the  people  associated  with  him,  who  sees  the  idle,  useless  devotee  of 
the  night  life,  who  has  no  serious  interest  in  life,  lead  a  life  that  she 
has  been  depicted  as  leading  on  the  screen  and  carry  away  the  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  of  all  of  the  child's  friends — ^when  you  see  those 
things  depicted,  I  believe  that  the  average  mind  that  sees  them  cannot 
arrive  at  a  proper  intellectual  conclusion  on  them,  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  if  an  average  child,  not  your  child  or  my  child,  but  the 
average  child  of  the  eighty-five  per  cent.,  should  go  away  from  that 
picture,  and  at  her  next  dancing  party  should  try  out  a  new-found 
theory  of  social  relations.    I  don't  think  it  would  be  at  all  surprising, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  surprising  for  you  if  your  child  had  come 
home  from  the  circus  and  tried  the  leap  over  the  elephant  to  the  ruin 
of  his  mother's  bed  springs.    I  think  that  is  just  a  normal  reaction, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  normal  for  the  child  of  the  eighty-five  per  cent 
to  see  those  things  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  movies  and  come  away 
and  tiy  it  out. 

Those  facts,  I  think,  are  well  worth  considering.  Just  what  the 
correction  is  going  to  be,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  I  believe  that 
censorship  is  not  an  American  institution.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
apply  it  to  the  movies,  and  say,  "You  shall  not  exhibit  that  movie," 
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and  then  go  right  down  on  the  street  and  see  resorts  of  various  kinds  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  uncensored.  I  do  not  see  why,  because  one  ot 
the  big  hotels  has  a  dance  floor  where  certain  dances  are  permitted, 
and  then  you  go  down  to  a  South-of-Market  place  where  they  are 
holding  a  similar  dance,  if  the  dancing  in  the  two  places  is  similar,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  censor  the  dance  halls  and  not  censor  the  hotel 
or  the  restaurant.  The  same  thing  follows  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
mercial amusements,  and  the  moving  picture  business  is  just  one  of  a 
class.  Matter  fully  as  immoral,  degenerating  and  degrading  appear  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  daily  papers  and  are  dished  up  to  your  family 
at  the  breakfast  table  and  there  is  no  thought  of  censoring  the  papers. 
But  what  will  count  will  be  the  fact  that  the  public  will  learn  to  recog- 
nize what  restaurants  they  can  allow  their  children  to  go  to,  what 
dancing  places  they  can  allow  their  children  to  go  to,  and  what  ones 
they  cannot  go  to;  and,  similarly,  what  movie  houses  they  will  allow 
them  to  go  to,  and  which  ones  are  prohibited.  It  then  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  the  eighty-five  per  cent  want  to 
send  their  children  to  the  class  we  have  just  described,  that  is  up  to 
them.  It  may  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  resort  to  some  other  control. 
But  if  you  do,  you  have  got  to  give  the  one  and  the  other  the  same 
terms.  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  the  movies  will  be,  by  popu- 
lar demand,  forced  to  classify  themselves  so  that  it  will  be  safe  for 
you  and  me  to  seek  an  evening's  amusement  at  a  movie  house,  and  to 
know  at  the  same  time  that  another  is  unsafe. 

Scenario  writers  and  movie  producers  are  increasing  their  efforts 
all  the  time  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  high  class  of  movies.  We 
are  not  getting  results  as  fast  as  we  would  wish  because  the  eighty- 
five  per  cent  in  a  way  still  controls.  They  are  a  class  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  politicians  organize  the  eighty-five  per  cent  for  political 
control,  and  the  moving  picture  men  are  educating  them  for  financial 
control  and  are  giving  them  this  kind  of  stuff.  Whether  we  want  to 
control  it,  or  whether  we  want  to  censor  it,  remains  for  the  people  to 
decide.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  study  before  we 
can  decide  what  form  of  control  or  what  form  of  censorship,  if  any, 
is  best. 

The  President  :  The  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion  from  the 
floor.    The  Chair  will  recognize  any  speaker  who  will  contribute. 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

Remarks  by  Senator  Letter  G.  Burnett 

Senator  Burnett  :  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  remarks  on  both  sides,  particularly  so  as  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  censoring  of  moving  pictures 
drawn  by  a  professor  of  Stanford  University.  The  bill  seemed  to  us 
so  inappropriate,  inefficient,  ineffective  and  at  the  same  time  so  dan- 
gerous that  we  could  not  consider  it  in  its  form,  but  the  showing  that 
was  made  before  the  Committee  of  the  very  serious  possible  effects 
was  such  that  I  think  the  subject  should  have  very  serious  attention. 

Take  an  audience  such  as  this,  and  we  might  consider  that  censor- 
ship was  quite  unnecessary.  But  the  evidence  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee considering  the  matter  showed  quite  a  different  situation  ordi- 
narily. One  of  the  gentlemen,  I  believe  the  last  speaker,  stated  that 
in  various  combinations  of  women's  clubs  or  organizations,  they  are 
studying  the  effect  of  the  moving  picture  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Suppose  that  they  do,  and  then  they  announce  a  conclusion.  That  con- 
clusion, whether  actually  based  upon  any  known  facts,  though  perhaps 
they  cannot  have  such  a  thing  as  known  facts  on  that  question,  will 
govern  to  a  great  extent  the  opinions  of  the  women  of  the  country.  The 
people  who  came  before  our  committee  were  women,  mothers  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  say  that  they  made  a  very  distinct  impression  on  that 
conunittee,  and  there  was  an  announcement  made  there  by  various 
members  of  the  Senate,  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  if 
between  that  session  and  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  could 
not  be  shown  some  positive  change  in  the  pictures  that  were  exhibited, 
they  would  then  seriously  think  of  passing  a  censorship  bill. 

The  matter  of  the  passage  of  a  censorship  bill  is  to  me  a  very  grave 
question,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  injurious  and  not  beneficial.  But 
if  you  could  only  have  read  the  bill  that  was  presented,  and  then  seen 
the  support  it  had,  and  it  was  not  a  skillfully  drawn  bill,  you  would 
have  seen  the  danger  of  censorship  that  exists  in  California. 

Just  before  I  left  the  legislative  session,  I  read  an  article  by  an 
Englishman,  who  stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment to  him  that  there  should  be  exhibited  in  American  pictures  shown 
in  England  violations  of  the  law,  men  who  committed  crimes  and  then 
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afterwards  got  out  of  them  in  some  way  and  were  recognized  as 
spected  citizens;  that  while  the  American  often  seemed  to  break  the 
law  and  avoid  punishment  with  applause,  in  England  the  man  who 
broke  the  law  was  a  criminal,  and  was  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  the 
people  at  large.  That  is  a  condition  in  the  American  mind  that  seems 
to  have  some  application  to  the  moving  picture  business.  One  of  the 
mothers  in  Sacramento  stated  the  very  objection  made  by  the  Ei^^Iish- 
man  to  scenes  exhibited  to  her  little  boys. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  sit  here  and  discuss  this  question  acade- 
mically, but  I  want  to  tell  the  moving  picture  people,  and  I  think  they 
know  it,  that  unless  there  is  some  change,  they  are  in  serious  danger 
of  a  censorship  bill  at  the  hands  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  it  is  going 
to  come  from  a  force  outside  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  mothers  and 
the  women  generally  and  lots  of  men  behind  it 

Nobody  knows  the  answer — I  am  sure  I  do  not.  But  I  am  sure  also 
that  the  moving  picture  men  should  get  busy  throughout  this  State 
and  correct  the  idea  that  the  average  citizen  is  in  favor  of  the  pictures 
that  they  are  generally  exhibiting  today.    (Applause). 

The  President  :  The  chair  will  recognize  any  speaker  on  the  sub- 
ject. Are  there  some  members  of  the  section  that  care  to  speak?  Cor- 
poral Peshon  has  had  lots  of  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
police  with  this  subject,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Remarks  by  Corporal  P.  A.  Pethon 

Corporal  Peshon  :  I  think  this  subject  has  been  pretty  well  dis- 
cussed as  between  the  different  speakers  this  evening.  The  only  thing 
I  can  add  is  something  of  my  experience  in  my  own  position.  I  have 
been  taking  care  of  the  matter  of  motion  pictures  for  the  Police  De- 
partment for  going  on  about  ten  years,  and  I  find  that  the  people  have 
not  much  to  worry  about  in  motion  pictures  at  the  present  time,  that 
the  pictures  are  getting  better  all  the  time.  So  far  as  censorship  is 
concerned,  the  Police  Department  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  the 
bad  pictures,  that  is,  lewd  and  indecent  pictures. 

On  the  question  of  presenting  pictures  of  hold-ups  and  robberies, 
and  so  forth,  we  have  no  ordinance  that  covers  that  nature  of  picture. 
But  I  have  seen  a  great  many  pictures,  and  have  made  eliminations  in 
them  time  and  again. 

So  far  as  condemning  pictures  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  it  very  sel- 
dom comes  to  my  notice  that  I  should  condenm  a  picture  as  a  whole. 
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I  don't  think  moving  pictures  are  the  worst  amusement  in  the  country. 
I  think  there  are  other  amusements  that  are  worse.  Take  our  dance 
halls,  different  things — ^you  take  our  cafes,  and  I  think  the  motion  pic- 
tures are  the  best  entertainment  of  all  of  them.  They  are  cheap,  you 
have  got  to  have  entertainments  and  the  consequence  is,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  your  entertainments  if  you  are  going  to  cut  out  all  the 
motion  pictures?  The  only  thing  is  to  see  that  they  are  fairly  clean, 
and  you  will  have  a  nice  entertainment  and  your  children  can  go ;  and 
be  careful  where  your  children  do  go. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  could  tell  you  of.  All  I  would  say, 
in  conclusion,  is  that  I  think  the  moving  pictures  are  pretty  well 
taken  care  of. 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  ask  Corporal  Peshon  a  question 
regarding  the  control  of  the  moving  pictures  in  this  city.  When  there 
is  a  picture  which  is  on  display  or  proposed  to  be  exhibited  which  is 
objectionable,  and  the  Police  Department  orders  that  it  be  not  shown, 
and  that  order  is  violated,  is  support  given  to  the  Police  Department 
in  the  courts,  or  is  that  order  simply  the  best  form  of  advertising  for 
the  moving  picture  house? 

Corporal  Peshon  :  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  our  ordinances  are 
such  that  if  a  motion  picture  is  lewd  or  indecent  and  it  is  shown,  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  take  that  out  or  cut  out  the  scenes  you  object 
to,  you  have  to  make  an  arrest  under  the  ordinance,  and  then  the  de- 
fendant will  be  tried  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  case  of  a  misde- 
meanor. If  your  evidence  is  weak,  you  have  no  case.  And  in  most 
cases,  if  your  evidence  is  too  weak,  you  advertise  the  man  and  he 
gets  a  larger  business  than  he  had  before. 

The  President  :  Is  it  not  a  question  of  the  court's  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  your  case  is  weak? 

Corporal  Peshon  :    I  don't  quite  understand  you. 

The  President:    It  is  left  to  the  court  to  decide  whether  oi  not 
your  case  is  weak? 
Corporal  Peshon  :    Yes. 

The  President:  And  what  sort  of  support  do  you  get  from  the 
police  courts  when  you  do  make  an  arrest  ? 

Corporal  Peshon  :  It  is  up  to  the  police  judge  to  decide  whether 
that  man  is  to  be  convicted  or  the  case  dismissed.  If  he  is  not  con- 
victed, the  case  is  dismissed  and  he  goes  on  and  exhibits  his  picture  as 
he  did  before. 
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The  PREsroENT:  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way:  Docs 
not  that  very  often  happen,  that  he  goes  on  and  exhibits  his  picture? 

Corporal  Peshon  :    Yes,  it  does. 

The  President  :    That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Corporal  Peshon  :  We  have  to  be  very  careful  in  motion  pictures, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  thing  I  know  of,  for  the  reason  that  if  you 
make  an  arrest,  seize  the  films,  you  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  they  get 
judgment  against  the  officer  or  the  chief  of  police  for  making  that 
arrest  and  seizing  the  pictures.  I  know  we  had  a  case  one  time  where 
Chief  White  ordered  me  to  make  the  arrest  and  seize  the  film,  and 
we  arrested  them,  and  the  matter  was  tried  before  Judge  Sewall,  and 
they  enjoined  us  and  got  judgment  against  us  for  $500.  So  we  have 
to  be  very  careful  in  making  arrests. 

Remarks  by  H.  G.  Rotebaum 

Mr.  Rosebaum  :  Ten  years  ago  when  motion  pictures  were  in  their 
infancy,  it  was  customary  to  write  the  scenario  as  the  subject  was  be- 
ing photographed.  Today,  the  producers  look  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Kjme,  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  and  other 
well-known  writers  for  motion  picture  stories.  Scenario  and  reading 
departments  carefully  scrutinize  and  make  ready  for  photog^phing 
before  the  company  is  assembled.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  old  method  of  picture  making. 

Today,  the  store  room  theater  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  Bet- 
ter productions  are  steadily  building  up  a  clientele  of  more  intelligent 
people,  and  the  store  room  shows  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  such 
theaters  as  the  California,  New  Granada,  Loew's  State  and  many  other 
beautiful  show  houses.  Some  of  the  foregoing  mentioned  theaters  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  A  structure 
such  as  the  new  Granada  Theater  will  cost  well  over  a  million  dollars. 
The  environment  of  a  theater  of  this  kind  is  bound  to  make  for  better 
pictures. 

In  our  capacity  as  distributor,  we  come  in  contact  with  the  city  ex- 
hibitor as  well  as  the  small  town  showman.  Pictures  are  furnished  us 
in  the  finished  form  and  we  are  supplying  not  only  theaters,  but  the 
so-called  "non-theatrical"  concerns,  such  as  the  San  Quentin  prison, 
churches  and  schools.  We  are  making  films  to  take  care  of  these  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  theaters.  It  is  true  that  all  subjects  released  do  not 
come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  clergy  or  non-theatrical  institution 
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heads.    The  public  attending  motion  picture  theaters  demand  enter- 
tainment and  not  educational  subjects. 

Exhibitors  express  the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large.  They  are  not 
seeking  salacious  or  questionable  pictures,  and  the  triangle  and  the 
divorce  questions  are  becoming  more  and  more  taboo.  Today,  the 
demand  seems  to  be  for  such  stories  as  "Cappy  Ricks"  and  scenes 
from  out  of  doors,  but  tomorrow  the  pendulum  may  swing  to  the  other 
side  and  dramas  dealing  with  society  may  be  the  ones  to  suit  the  pub- 
lic's taste.  An  opinion  expressed  by  Senator  Burnett  during  the  recent 
legislative  action  on  censorship  was  to  the  effect  that  "exhibitors  and 
producers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  public  are  demanding  cleaner, 
less  sordid  means  of  entertainment."  If  we  are  to  have  a  state  board 
of  control  or  censorship  in  this  State  as  they  have  in  several  other 
States  of  the  Union,  from  the  speaker's  viewpoint  this  seems  unfair 
and  inconsistent.  In  1917,  the  speaker,  came  in  contact  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Censorship.  Their  attitude  was  arbi- 
trary and  in  many  instances  drastic,  and  the  public  are  not  permitted 
to  see  many  features,  which  to  the  average  mind  would  not  be  offensive. 
Scenes  are  eliminated  which  sometimes  spoil  the  entire  continuity  of 
the  story  and  possibly  leave  a  harmful,  erroneous  impression  on  the 
viewer.  It  can  be  compared  to  the  reading  of  a  book,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  part  dealing  with  detail,  which  if  permitted  to  remain, 
would  prove  a  moral  and  a  better  lasting  impression  than  that  some- 
times produced.  A  condition  of  this  kind  with  every  State  having  a 
board  of  censorship  passing  on  pictures,  would  make  a  vast  amount 
of  inefficiency  and  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  motion  picture 
business  to  exist. 

As  Mr.  K)me  has  told  you,  there  are  something  like  a  thousand  rules 
pertaining  to  censorship  now  in  effect,  and  additional  boards  of  cen- 
sorship would  merely  tend  to  increase  the  burden  and  possibilities  of 
making  entertaining  motion  pictures.  The  stories  that  are  being  pro- 
duced today  are  passed  on  by  men  in  the  distributing  end  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  showmen  themselves  and  suggestions  on  every 
hand  are  sought,  even  to  the  public  themselves,  to  enable  the  producers 
to  give  the  people  what  they  want. 

It  may  be  to  your  interest  to  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
under  which  the  producers  are  today  laboring,  is  the  matter  of  titles. 
The  present  book  of  copyrighted  titles  is  something  like  4  inches  thick, 
17  inches  long  by  12  inches  in  width,  and  as  my  memory  serves  me  this 
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number  runs  into  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  very  often  a  title  is  used 
which  does  not  pertain  to  the  story. 

There  are  things  appearing  in  pictures  today,  which  could  well  be 
eliminated,  and  which  in  the  future,  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  envir- 
onment which  the  theaters  previously  mentioned  command  and  the 
class  of  patrons  attending  on  account  of  this  environment  will  naturally 
tend  to  increase  the  quality  and  subject  matter  of  motion  pictures  with- 
out censorship  control,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  speaker  that  the  near 
future  will  bring  forth  productions  that  you  will  be  sorry  you  have 
missed,  and  that  after  having  seen,  you  will  not  feel  that  your  money 
or  time  has  been  wasted.  If  the  improvement  in  the  past  six  months 
is  duplicated,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  it  will  be  in  the  next 
six  months  on  picture  advancement,  we  will  all  be  agreeably  surprised 
with  the  effort,  and  the  plan  to  permit  a  few  people  to  say  what  the 
public  shall  see,  will  be  unnecessary  and  censorship  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Remarks  by  Captain  Duncan  Matheson 

Captain  Matheson:  After  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  al- 
mighty dollar  that  counts.  We  have  something  that  is  going  to  happen 
in  this  country  in  July,  it  is  advertised  all  over  the  country,  newspapers 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  space,  moving  picture  men  will  go  there  and  then 
they  will  exhibit  and  exploit  that  thing,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  world.  That  is  not  progressive.  Take  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  event,  and  who  is  he  and  what  is  he?  He  is  nobody. 
You  go  and  exploit  that  kind  of  a  man  and  his  performance  all  over 
the  country  in  moving  pictures,  and  I  say  there  is  something  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  it.  It  is  going  to  work  harm  in  the  end  to  young 
people,  and  not  only  to  the  young  people  but  to  everybody  else,  all  over 
the  world.  You  can't  ride  on  a  street-car,  or  go  into  a  barber  shop, 
without  hearing  people  talking  about  the  great  big  fight  that  is  going 
to  happen  on  the  2nd  day  of  July.  Well,  the  moving  picture  men  want 
to  give  the  public  what  they  want,  the  newspapers  want  to  give  the 
public  what  they  want,  and  they  want  to  have  headlines  two  or  three 
inches  high  in  every  edition. 

So,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  education.  The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  determined  that  they  will  stop  prize  fighting  within  the 
confines  of  the  State,  and  when  the  people  get  enough  of  the  kind  of 
moving  pictures  that  we  have  had  in  the  past,  they  will  demand  better 
pictures. 
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It  is  true  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  enlisted  in  the 
army  were  almost  whoUy  illiterate,  they  could  scarcely  sign  their  own 
names.  Bring  those  boys  up  to  the  standard  of  education  that  they 
ought  to  have,  and  you  will  have  a  different  demand  for  moving  pic- 
tures. And  if  we  could  accomplish  through  education  what  I  believe 
could  be  done,  the  gate  receipts  or  box  office  receipts  would  be  such 
that  the  promoters  of  such  things  would  go  out  of  business. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  moral  uplift,  the  thing  you  have  got 
to  start  in  with  is  the  schools.  And  whenever  we  find  any  person  who 
has  done  anything  by  which  the  youth  of  the  country  is  contaminated, 
he  should  be  put  out  of  business,  and  promptly. 

Remarks  by  E.  J.  Dupny 

Mr.  Dupuy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  from  the  chaplain,  I 
have  heard  from  the  writer,  I  have  heard  from  the  censor,  I  have  heard 
from  the  captain  of  detectives,  and  I  have  also  heard  from  the  dis- 
tributor.   I  would  have  liked  to  hear  also  from  the  producer. 

It  happens  to  be  my  lot  to  minister  to  a  certain  number  of  young 

girls,  ages  from  twelve  to  twenty-two.    In  the  course  of  my  work  and 

of  my  investigations,  I  tried  to  find  out,  not  quite  scientifically,  but 

very  individually,  from  those  young,  growing  minds,  what  the  result 

of  the  moving  picture  is  to  a  girl  student.    For  the  last  five  years,  I 

will  say  that  I  have  studied,  more  or  less  indirectly,  sometimes  very 

directly,  the  effect  of  these  pictures  on  some  six  hundred  to  eight 

hundred  cases.     I  took  a  poll  one  day  regarding  a  certain  picture 

running  in  a  certain  theater — I  won't  mention  the  picture  or  the  theater 

— ^and  I  said,  "How  many  girls  enjoyed  that  show  yesterday?'"     I 

understood  that  about  forty  had  gone  down  to  see  that  particular 

show.     I  knew  almost  how  many  in  the  room  had  gone  there,  and 

when  the  responses  came  up,  there  was  written  the  word  "rotten" 

(pardon  me  the  expression)  by  perhaps  one-third  of  the  girls.    The 

play  was  not  bad  at  all,  it  was  not  lewd,  it  was  not  disgusting,  it  was 

not  filthy.    But  it  contained  the  very  thing  that  we  want  to  destroy 

and  that  the  producers  put  in,  that  subtle  suggestion  of  something 

wrong,  off  color,  which  they  carry  home,  and  which  grows,  and  which, 

like  the  seed  in  the  old  granite  tombstone,  finally  breaks  the  tombstone, 

and  finally  permeates  the  student's  ideas.    That  is  what  the  producer 

does. 

Now,  we  educators,  and  I  happen  to  belong  to  that  poor  classifica- 
tion, that  of  school  teacher — we  poor  educators  see  the  harm  that  is 
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being  done  there  through  the  suggestion  of  the  title  and  of  the  scenes. 
When  we  have  parents  coming  to  us  and  saying,  mothers  particu- 
larly, that  they  did  not  know  that  that  picture  was  so  bad — ^when  on 
the  other  hand  when  the  young  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  say, 
was  taken  there,  saw  the  evil  in  the  production,  there  stood  a  mother 
who  did  not  see  any  harm  in  it;  she  was  blind  to  the  harm  done  her 
child.  What  can  we  do? 

Why  did  the  producer  put  that  particular  scene  in  the  play,  if  not 
to  attract  the  public?  The  producer  is  the  one  to  blame.  And  if  he 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  a  board  of  censorship,  or  to  fifty  boards  of 
censorship,  it  is  his  own  fault. 

One  word  with  the  writers:  We  have  heard  from  the  writer  to- 
night. The  writers  are  endeavoring  to  put  over  the  right  kind  of 
preaching  or  teaching;  but  when  the  preaching  gets  back  to  them  on 
the  screen  after  a  time,  they  do  not  always  recognize  it.  It  is  that 
kind  of  adulterated,  distorted  production,  with  the  subtle  meaning,  that 
is  disorganizing  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  the  young  people  at  the 
present  time. 

I  hear  them — and  at  the  present  time  not  working  with  boys,  but  I 
refer  to  girls — I  hear  them  at  times  discussing  right  before  me,  because 
they  have  enough  confidence  in  me  to  express  their  opinions  rather 
freely,  that  it  is  a  shame  that  the  movie  should  be  as  low  as  it  is,  and 
this  comes  from  very  young  girls,  fifteen  or  sixteen.  I  don't  ask 
them  why — I  know  why.  Cannot  the  writers  league  themselves  and 
impose  their  ideals  upon  the  producer? 

The  distributor  has  told  us  tonight  about  the  better  theater.  That 
statement  is  entirely  true.  But  I  want  to  mention  in  one  of  the  better 
theaters  a  play,  "Male  and  Female."  It  was  quite  successful.  Why 
is  that  suggestive  title  given  to  that  particular  picture  ?  Why  not  give 
it  a  more  proper  title — its  real  title — "The  Admirable  Crichton"  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  not  draw.  The  producers  want  the  money,  and  they 
are  willing  to  make  the  money  at  the  cost  of  our  national  moral  health. 

Now,  with  the  children  themselves.  There  is  one  class  of  children 
we  may  refer  to  tonight,  those  who  have  not,  those  who  cannot  have, 
because  their  parents  cannot  give  it  to  them,  the  wholesome  influences 
which  others  have.  In  our  democratic  institution  which  we  call  the 
public  school,  there  comes  along  the  girl  whose  parents  are  comfortably 
off  and  well-to-do — that  girl  has  silk  stockings.  Then  comes  the  one 
whose  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  silk  stockings  and  wears 
either  cotton  or  lisle  thread.    There  is  a  little  feeling.    But  when  they 
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go  to  the  movies  and  see  the  false  education,  the  false  training,  the 
suggestion  of  how  the  girl  with  cotton  stockings  can  finally  find  a 
millionaire,  and  the  rest  of  it, — it  doesn't  nuitter  what  the  cost  is  al- 
ways,—the  moral,  the  point,  is  so  blunted,  is  so  camouflaged,  that  that 
girl  carries  on  from  imagination  to  imagination  in  her  school  life,  the 
desire  of  as  soon  as  possible  getting  out  and  making  good  as  the 
heroine  of  the  screen.    The  false  conclusions  of  the  screen  produc- 
tions are  ruining  our  girls.    I  repeat,  it  is  up  to  the  producers.    Why  do 
they  let  it  go  through  ?  I  wish  to  add  that  a  number  of  girls  would  do 
just  as  the  old  gentlemen  did  one  day,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  his  office  and  getting  there  at  ten,  and  his  subordinates  were  there 
at  nine.    One  day  he  said  to  one  of  the  clerks,  a  young  man,  "Why  are 
you  always  late?"    The  young  man  said,  "Oh!  well,  I  stop  at  such 
a  place."    The  old  man  had  never  seen  him  there  at  that  time  although 
he  stopped  at  that  place  himself  every  day  on  his  way  to  the  office. 
The  yoimg  man  thought  he  could  cut  his  work.    I  said  to  one  of  my 
girls  who  was  away  one  day,  "Where  did  you  go?"  and  her  reply  was, 
"To  the  movie."    She  cut  out  the  lunch  and  stayed  at  the  show  two 
hours  until  3  o'clock  and  got  home  in  time.    I  asked  her,  "Why  did 
you  go  to  the  movie  ?    Who  did  you  go  with  ?"  and  she  said,  "Alone." 
I  said,  "What  for?"  and  her  response  was,  "A  picture  I  wanted  to  see." 
"Wouldn't  your  family  take  you  there?"  I  asked.    "Well,  perhaps  yes, 
perhaps  no,"  was  her  response.    "But  why  did  you  want  to  go  there 
to  see  it?    What  was  in  the  picture?    I  have  seen  that  picture,  and 
there  is  nothing  very  attractive  about  it."    "Well,  no,"  she  said,  "but 
it  is  kind  of  a  good  story."    "Why  is  it  a  good  story?"  I  said.    It  was 
the  same  old  story  of  the  girl  who  did  not  have,  it  was  the  story  of  the 
girl  who  was  getting  things,  too,  and  at  a  cost,  you  know  which.    My 
girl  had  been  lured  away  from  the  school,  she  had  been  lured  away 
from  her  home  through  the  picture.    I  asked  her,  "Didn't  you  see  the 
end  of  the  story?"  and  her  response  was,  "Oh,  well,  lots  of  people 
nowadays  take  chances." 

That  is  the  moral — girls  of  sixteen  or  fifteen  today  "take  chances." 

What  would  I  do  with  the  producers  ?  I  would  take  them  to  school 
and  educate  them  morally  and  mentally,  and  then  we  might  have  bet- 
ter pictures.  The  distributors  are  not  to  blame.  It  is  the  man  further 
back,  the  one  who  controls,  the  big  one ;  it  includes  also  the  cast  which 
performs  the  movie;  they  all  have  to  be  educated.  And  a  board  of 
censorship  is  not  the  thing  to  educate  them.  A  board  of  censorship 
is  something  over  their  heads,  and  they  know  how  to  get  around  it. 
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But  they  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  educated  so  that  they  would 
become  an  agency  for  a  better  national,  moral  and  mental  caliber  than 
they  are  today.  The  future  of  the  moral  health  of  our  youth  is  at 
stake.  Are  we  educators,  parents,  and  members  of  the  commonwealth 
to  witness  silently  the  disorganization  of  the  mental  and  moral 
strength  of  the  nation,  the  weakening  and  disintegration  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  coming  generation ?    (Applause). 


Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President  :  We  have  a  little  time  yet  before  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. Is  there  someone  else  who  will  contribute?  I  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  some  member  who  has  given  thought 
to  the  subject,  as  to  the  type  of  censorship,  if  we  are  to  have  a  censor- 
ship. Should  it  be  national  or  state  or  municipal  ?  Will  someone  say 
something  upon  that  subject? 

Remarks  by  RoUa  V.  Watt 

Mr.  Watt  :  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  word  on  this  subject.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  most  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against 
some  sort  of  movie  control  could  be  urged  against  any  law  that  we 
enact  for  the  safety  of  society.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  blue  laws,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  every  day  upon  that 
subject  and  about  personal  liberty.  We  know  well  enough  that  we 
can't  let  the  world  wag  along  without  any  control  or  restriction  or  care. 
We  must  look  after  those  things  affecting  the  common  weal.  The 
address  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  told  the  whole  story,  and  it 
is  the  most  conclusive  made  tonight,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it. 

The  morality  of  our  yoimg  people  is  being  undermined  by  the  char- 
acter of  pictures  that  are  being  shown  in  our  theaters.  There  is  no 
possible  question  about  it.  I  have  never  myself  had  much  faith  in 
what  half  a  dozen  men  will  do  in  censoring  pictures.  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult subject  to  handle.  But  probably  we  will  have  to  rely  a  great 
deal  more  upon  our  own  attitude  toward  the  moving  picture  than 
upon  anything  that  censors  can  do.  Moreover,  it  is  high  time  that  vre 
were  awake  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  questions,  and  that  parents 
should  realize- their  responsibility  for  their  own  children,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  movies,  but  with  reference  to  the  public  dances  and 
many  other  things.  Of  course  I  can  speak  with  great  authority  on 
this  subject,  because  I  have  no  children  of  my  own. 
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RMnarks  by  Dr.  Daniel  Crosby 

Dr.  Crosby  :    Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  was  asked  to  attend 
some  nickel  dances  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  to  a  censor- 
ship board  with  reference  to  them.    His  report  was  that  dancing  in 
those  dance  halls  was  not  as  bad  as  the  dancing  that  he  saw  in  the 
parties  of  the  high  class  people  he  attended.    I  speak  of  that  because, 
while  we  all  know  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  the  moving  picture 
that  are  bad  for  our  children,  that  give  them  wrong  suggestions  and 
bad  reactions,  the  life  of  the  moving  picture  industry  is  very  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  literattire  which  we  have  carried  as  an  incubus 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.    That  which  we  call  our  literature  has 
become  burdened  with  suggei^tive  sex  matters  that  tend  to  a  belittling 
and  lowering  of  the  moral  standard.    We  talk  about  reforming  our 
children,  we  talk  about  protecting  our  children.    Emerson  says  that 
if  you  want  to  reform  people,  you  must  begin  with  their  grandparents. 
If  we  are  going  to  seek  very  much  in  the  way  of  public  support  for 
correction  of  the  moving  picture,  we  must  enlist  that  same  support 
against  a  lot  of  our  exceedingly  disreputable  stories.    Our  exceedingly 
questionable  novels  are  catering  constantly  to  a  most  unhealthy  mental 
attitude  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  reading  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  avidity,  namely,  our  children  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.    Our  whole  society  is  per- 
vaded with  this  same  unhealthy  tone.    I  am  not  here  to  hold  any  brief 
for  the  moving  pictures,  for  I  abhor  the  worst  of  them  with  as  mucli 
abhorrence  as  anyone ;  yet  the  problem  is  not  centered  upon  the  movie 
alone,  but  is  involved  in  the  greatest  part  of  our  literature  today.  There 
are  very  few  stories  that  will  measure  up  to  the  standard  that  Mr.  Kyne 
says  he  has  placed  for  his.    We  know  that,  and  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  abhorrence  to  those  who  are  thinking  honestly,  earnestly  about  it. 
The  moving  picture's  badness  is  merely  one  phase  of  a  bigger  problem. 

l^Miiarics  by  Senator  Letter  G.  Burnett 

Senator  Burnett:  Just  a  word  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is 
perhaps  a  thought  on  the  part  of  some  that  because  we  have  been  regu- 
lating in  this  State  a  great  number  of  things,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  turn 
to  regulating  moving  picture  shows.  The  regulation  by  commissions 
of  affairs  in  this  State  conducted  with  the  money  and  property  of 
private  individuals  has  not  been  altogether  a  success.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  very  slow  to  advocate  the  regulation  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  our  people  in  that  way.    I  hold  no  brief  for  the  moving  pic- 
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ture  people.  If  there  is  a  mistake  made  and  the  censorship  were  es- 
tablished that  would  work  monetary  loss  to  them,  but  would  work  a 
more  serious  injury  to  the  people.  The  thing  that  we  have  to  fear  is 
that  the  evil  would  be  to  us,  not  to  them.  Bloody  wars  have  been  fought 
to  free  minds  from  the  domination  of  other  minds.  They  talk  about  a 
man  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen.  What  man  who  claims  to  be  a  scientist 
in  this  new  inspection  of  the  minds  of  human  beings  knows  what  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  ?  They  do  not  know.  All  that  they  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered in  these  last  few  years  is  not  that  there  is  a  diflference  between 
people,  and  that  some  people  of  mature  age  are  not  so  bright  or  do  not 
possess  some  of  the  qualities  of  brighter  people  who  are  eighteen  years 
old — that  is  all  they  know.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  minds  of  children.  No  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn.  I  believe  that  by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  censorship, 
the  greatest  injury  would  be  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  moving  pic- 
ture producers. 

The  President:    Anyone  else?    If  not,  the  meeting  will  stand  ad- 
journed. 
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Appendix 

San  Francisco  Regulations  on  Motion  Pictures 

Ordinance  No.  3898  (New  Series)  Regulating  Motion  Picture  Exhibitions 
and  Entertainments  and  Repealing  Ordinance  No.  761  (New  Series)  Ap- 
proved May  3,  1909. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  People  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
hold,  conduct  or  carry  on  or  to  cause  or  permit  to  be  held,  conducted  of 
carried  on  any  motion  picture,  exhibition  or  entertainment  of  any  sort 
which  is  ofiFensive  to  decency,  or  is  adapted  to  excite  vicious  or  lewd 
thoughts  or  acts  or  which  is  lewd  or  obscene  or  vulgar,  or  which  is  of  an 
obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  nature  or  so  suggestive  as  to  be  offensive  to  the 
moral  sense. 

Sec.  2.  The  Chief  of  Police  is  hereby  directed  to  detail  a  police  officer 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  are  fully  complied  with. 

Section  3.  Any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  violating  any 
provision  or  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  declared  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $100  or  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  30  days  or  more  than  six  months  or  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  4.  Ordinance  No.  761  (New  Series)  approved  May  3,  1909,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Effective  Sept.  29,  1916. 

Stan<lards  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Censors 

(1)  The  Beard  will  condemn  pictures,  and  parts  of  pictures,  dealing  with 
"white  slavery."  The  procuration  and  prostitution  in  all  forms,  of  girls, 
and  their  confinement  for  immoral  purposes  may  not  be  shown  upon  the 
screen,  and  will  be  disapproved.  Views  of  prostitutes  and  houses  of  ill- 
fame  will  be  disapproved. 

(2)  Pictures,  and  parts  of  pictures,  which  deal  with  the  seduction  of 
women,  particularly  the  betrayal  of  young  girls,  and  assaults  upon  women, 
with  immoral  intent,  will  be  disapproved. 

(3)  Pre-natal  and  childbed  scenes,  and  subtitles  describing  them,  will 
be  disapproved. 

(4)  Pictures  and  parts  of  pictures,  dealing  with  the  drug  habit;  e.  g.,  the 
use  of  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  etc.,  will  be  disapproved.  The  traffic  in 
habit-forming  drugs  is  forbidden  and  visualized  scenes  of  their  use  will  be 
disapproved. 

(5)  Scenes  showing  the  modus  operandi  of  criminals  which  are  sug- 
gestive and  incite  to  evil  action,  such  as  murder,  poisoning,  house-break- 
ing, safe-robbery,  pocket-picking,  the  lighting  and  throwing  of  bombs,  the 
nse  of  ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  to  render  men  and  women  unconscious,  and 
binding  and  gagging  will  be  disapproved. 

(6)  Gruesome  and  unduly  distressing  scenes  will  be  disapproved.  These 
include  shooting,  stabbing,  profuse  bleeding,  prolonged  views  of  men  dying 
and  of  corpses,  lashing  and  whipping,  and  other  torture  scenes,  hangings, 
lynchings,  electrocutions,  surgical  operations,  and  views  of  persons  in  de- 
lirium or  insane. 

(7)  Studio  and  other  scenes,  in  which  the  human  form  is  shown  in  the 
nude,  or  the  body  is  unduly  exposed  will  be  disapproved. 
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(8)  Pictures,  and  parts  of  pictures,  dealing  with  abortion  and  malprac- 
tice, will  be  disapproved.  These  will  include  themes  and  incidents  having 
to  do  with  eugenics,  "birth  control,"  "race  suicide"  and  similar  subjects. 

(9)  Stories  or  scenes  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  reproach  races,  classes 
or  other  social  groups,  as  well  as  the  irreverent  and  sacrilegious  treatment 
of  religious  bodies  or  other  things  held  to  be  sacred  will  be  disapproved. 
The  materialization  of  the  figure  of  Christ  may  be  disapproved. 

(10)  Pictures  which  deal  with  counterfeiting,  will  be  disapproved. 

(11)  Scenes  showing  men  and  women  living  together  without  marriage, 
will  be  disapproved.  Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  consummation  of 
marriage,  in  pictures  will  be  disapproved. 

(12)  The  brutal  treatment  of  children  and  of  animals  may  lead  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  theme,  or  of  incidents  in  film  stories. 

(13)  The  use  of  profane  and  objectionable  language  in  subtitles,  will  be 
disapproved. 

(14)  Objectionable  titles,  as  well  as  subtitles  of  pictures,  will  be  dis- 
approved. 

(15)  Views  of  incendiarism,  burning,  wrecking  and  the  destruction  of 
property,  which  may  put  like  action  into  the  minds  of  those  of  evil  in- 
stincts, or  may  degrade  the  morals  of  the  young,  will  be  disapproved. 

(16)  Gross  and  offensive  drunkenness,  especially  if  women  have  a  part 
in  the  scenes,  will  be  disapproved. 

(17)  Pictures  which  deal  at  length  with  gun  play,  and  the  use  of  knives, 
and  are  set  in  the  underworld,  will  be  disapproved.  When  the  whole  theme 
is  crime,  unrelieved  by  other  scenes,  the  film  will  be  disapproved.  Prolonged 
fighting  scenes  will  be  shortened,  and  brutal  fights  will  be  wholly  dis- 
approved. 

(18)  Vulgarities  of  a  gross  kind,  such  as  often  appear  in  slapstick  and 
other  screen  comedies,  will  be  disapproved.  Comedy  which  burlesques, 
morgues,  funerals,  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  the  lyin^-in  of  women  and 
houses  of  ill-fame,  will  be  disapproved. 

(19)  Sensual  kissing  and  love  making  scenes,  men  and  women  in  bed 
together  and  indelicate  sexual  situations,  whether  in  comedies  or  pictures 
of  other  classes  will  be  disapproved.  Bathing  scenes  which  pass  the  limits 
of  propriety,  lewd  and  immodest  dancing,  the  needless  exhibition  of  women 
in  their  night  dresses  or  underclothing,  will  be  disapproved. 

(20)  Views  of  women  smoking  will  not  be  disapproved  as  such,  but  when 
women  are  shown  in  suggestive  positions  or  their  manner  of  smoking  is 
suggestive  or  degrading,  such  scenes  will  be  disapproved. 

(21)  Pictures  or  parts  of  pictures  which  deal  with  venereal  disease  of 
any  kind,  will  be  disapproved. 

(22)  That  the  theme  or  story  of  a  picture  is  adapted  from  a  publication, 
whether  classical  or  not;  or  that  portions  of  a  picture  follow  paintings  or 
other  illustrations,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  tor  the  approval  of  a  picture 
or  portions  of  a  picture. 

(23)  Themes  or  incidents  in  picture  stones,  which  are  designed  to  in- 
flame the  mind  to  improper  adventures,  or  to  establish  false  standards  of 
conduct,  coming  under  the  foregoing  classes,  or  of  other  kinds,  will  be  dis- 
approved. Pictures  will  be  judged  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  to  their  final 
total  effect;  those  portraying  evil  in  any  form  which  may  be  easily  re* 
membered  or  emulated,  will  be  disapproved. 

(24)  Banners,  posters  or  other  advertising  matter,  concerning  motion 
pictures,  must  follow  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  pictures  themselves.  That 
which  may  not  be  used  upon  the  screen,  must  not  be  used,  to  announce 
and  direct  public  attention  to  the  picture,  in  the  lobby,  on  the  street,  or  in 
any  c  ,her  form. 
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Standards  of  Producers 

Executives  of  companies,  representing  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  motion  picture  production  in  the  United  States,  recently  passd  a  reso- 
lution against  the  filming  of  all  stories  which  can  be  interpreted  as  being 
obsence,  salacious,  indecent  and  immoral. 

These  producers  also  declared  their  "intention  to  aid  and  assist  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  any  producer,  dis- 
tributor or  exhibitor  of  motion  pictures  who  shall  produce,  distribute,  or 
exhibit  any  picture  which  shall  offend  or  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  law, 
to  the  end  that  the  recognized  public  good  shall  be  preserved  and  ad- 
vanced." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  resolution  and  is  a  very  complete  list 
of  what  not  to  include  in  screen  stories : 

RESOLVED,  To  the  end  that  the  motion  picture  be  held  in  that  high 
plane  which  it  has  already  attained,  that  the  producers  of  motion  pictures 
refrain  from  producing  such  motion  pictures 

(1)  Based  upon  white  slavery  or  commercialized  vice  or  scenes  show- 
ing the  procurement  of  women  or  any  of  the  activities  attendant  upon 
this  traffic. 

(2)  Thematically  making  prominent  an  illicit  love  afiFair  which  tends  to 
make  virtue  odious  and  vice  attractive. 

(3)  With  scenes  which  exhibit  nakedness  or  persons  scantily  dressed, 
particularly  suggestive  bedroom  and  bathroom  scenes  and  scenes  of  incit- 
ing dances. 

(4)  With  scenes  which  unnecessarily  prolong  expressions  or  demonstra- 
tions of  passionate  love. 

(5)  Predominantly  concerned  with  the  underworld  or  vice  and  crime, 
and  like  scenes,  unless  the  scenes  are  part  of  an  essential  conflict  between 
good  and  evil. 

(6)  Of  stories  which  make  drunkenness  and  gambling  attractive  or  with 
scenes  which  show  the  use  of  narcotics  and  other  unnatural  practice  dan- 
gerous to  social  morality. 

(7)  Of  stories  and  scenes  which  may  instruct  the  morally  feeble  in 
methods  of  committing  crime  or  by  cumulative  processes  emphasize  crime 
and  the  commission  of  crime. 

(8)  Of  stories  or  scenes  which  ridicule  or  deprecate  public  officials,  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  the  United  States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  or  other 
governmental  authority,  or  which  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  law. 

(9)  Of  stories  or  with  scenes  or  incidents  which  offend  the  religious 
belief  of  any  person,  creed  or  sect  or  ridicule  ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  or 
recognized  leaders  of  any  religious  sect,  and  also  which  are  disrespectful 
to  objects  or  symbols  used  in  connection  with  any  religion. 

(10)  Of  stories  or  with  scenes  which  unduly  emphasize  bloodshed  and 
violence  without  justification  in  the  structure  of  the  story. 

(11)  Of  stories  or  with  scenes  which  are  vulgar  and  portray  improper 
gestures,  posturings  and  attitudes. 

(12)  With  salacious  titles,  and  sub-titles  in  connection  with  their  presen- 
tation or  exhibition,  and  the  use  of  salacious  advertising  matter,  photo- 
graphs and  lithographs  in  connection  therewith. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 

The  selective  service  act  of  1917  brought  the  first  opportunity  to 
take  an  inventory  of  the  health  of  the  American  people.  Every  man 
of  military  age  was  made  liable  to  enrollment  in  the  fighting  forces  in 
the  war  with  Germany,  and  nearly  four  millions  of  the  young  men  were 
brought  into  the  service.  To  secure  this  force,  a  very  much  larger 
number  was  examined  as  an  astonishing  proportion  of  the  young  men 
liable  to  draft  was  rejected  for  physical  defects  which  made  them  un- 
suitable for  service  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  facts  were  so  disturb- 
ing that  medical  authorities  throughout  the  country  were  set  to  analyz- 
ing the  situation.  The  Club's  Section  on  Public  Health  took  up  the 
subject  for  examination,  and  after  due  consideration  requested  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  the  Club  their  findings  and  recommendations.  The 
investigations  of  the  Section  took  up  the  inquiry  into  the  facts  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  pursued  to  correct  the  conditions 
shown  to  exist. 

The  Board  of  Governors  assigned  to  the  Section  the  Club  meeting  of 
August  19,  1921.    The  program  of  the  meeting  was  as  follows: 

"Health  Outlook  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  the  Draft  Reve- 
lations," Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power. 

"Lessons  to  be  Drawn  from  the  Draft  Board  Findings,"  Dr.  William 
Palmer  Lucas. 

Report  of  the  Section  on  the  Sheppard-Towner  and  Fess-Capper  bills. 

Minority  Report  against  the  Fess- Capper  bill,  C.  C.  Boynton. 

Owing  to  the  interest  of  women  in  the  subject  and  the  circumstance 
that  remedial  measures  must  depend  on  women,  the  meeting  was  made 
Ladies'  Night 
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Meeting  of  August  18, 1921 

The  regular  dinner  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Thursday,  August  18,  1921.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  recess  that  followed  the  business  meeting  Presi- 
dent T.  D.  Boardman  called  the  meeting  to  order  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  President  Boardnuui 

The  President:  The  Club  is  to  have  a  report  tonight  from  its 
Public  Health  Section.  This  section  was  organized  some  six  years 
ago,  with  Doctor  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  as  its  Chairman.  During  this 
period  it  has  held  many  meetings,  discussing  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
medical  mind,  and  on  several  occasions  has  reported  to  this  Club. 
Those  reports  have  formed  the  basis  of  very  valuable  issues  among 
the  Club's  published  proceedings,  notably  on  the  State  Hospital  Prob- 
lem, the  Malaria  Problem,  the  question  of  Vivisection.  Another  very 
interesting  topic  which  has  been  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  is  the 
revelations  of  the  draft  examinations.  It  was  very  disturbing  to  learn 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  country  were  found  physi- 
cally unfit,  as  well  as  how  large  a  proportion  were  illiterate.  The 
inquiring  mind,  particularly  of  the  medical  fraternity,  was  at  once 
interested  in  seeking  the  cause  of  that  condition.  It  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined whether  the  nation  will  profit  by  this  lesson  and  other  les- 
sons of  the  war.  Its  importance  is  not  related  merely  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  nation,  but  more  particularly  to  its  economic  welfare. 

The  first  paper  will  be  on  the  subject  "Health  Outlook  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Light  of  the  Draft  Revelation."  I  will  call  on  Doctor  H. 
D'Arcy  Power.    (Applause.) 


The  National  Health  as  Revealed  by  the  Draft  Knamhialinns 

By  H.  D'Arcy  Power 

Dr.  Power:  In  the  symposium  on  the  national  health,  the  matter 
consigned  to  my  care,  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistical  findings  of 
the  examining  boards.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  have  due  pity  inas- 
much as  statistics  are  stated  to  be  either  as  dry  as  dust  or  on  the  other 
hand,  that  nothing  can  lie  like  statistics;  but  there  occurs  to  me  that 
the  great  English  statesman,  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  was  in  the  habit 
of  holding  his  audiences  spellbound  in  the  presentation  of  the  national 
budget,  and  that  on  one  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
famous  American  Indian  great  great  grandmaster,  I  believe,  of  the 
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Order  of  Foresters,  who  really  kept  us  interested  for  two  hours  and 
a  half  on  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  concerning  the  merits  of  his 
organization.  I  may  therefore  hope,  without  drawing  too  much  on  the 
romance  side  of  statistics,  to  interest  you  in  what  are  probably  the 
most  valuable  of  all  collected  data  concerning  our  present  health,  and 
the  probable  future  of  the  health  of  the  nation.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  the  very  question  of  whether  there  is  to  be 
any  nation  at  all,  is  involved  in  a  proper  realization  of  what  these 
figures  portend. 

In  the  year  1917,  we  commenced  to  examine  the  young  men  of 
America  for  military  service,  and  after  one  million  had  passed  the 
ordeal,  the  publication  of  the  results  led  to  general  consternation  and 
not  a  little  scare  literature.  We  had  been  priding  ourselves  on  the 
virility  of  our  manhood,  one  hundred  per  cent  Americans  putting  all 
other  nations  into  the  shade,  and  here  were  the  drill  masters,  fore- 
sooth,  telling  us  that  not  fifty  per  cent  of  our  men  were  fit  to  carry  a 
gun.  Since  then  we  have  examined  close  on  three  million  men,  and 
the  results  have  now  been  duly  sorted  and  labelled  and  are  at  our  dis- 
posal to  draw  what  deductions  we  may.  The  ponderous  tomes  that 
contain  these  findings  are  not  light  literature,  but  I  hope  to  extract 
therefrom  some  of  the  salient  features.  The  material  from  which  I 
propose  to  give  you  excerpts  is  first  the  report  of  Surgeon  General 
Rupert  Blue  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  September, 
1919;  the  Public  Health  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  No.  13, 
Vol.  34,  March  28,  1919;  the  report  of  the  War  Department,  De- 
fects found  in  Drafted  Men,  Edited  by  Surgeon  General  Ireland  in 
1920;  the  latter  is  a  very  extensive  report,  and,  as  being  of  later  date, 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  statistical  information  to  be  given.  It 
deals  with  2,750,000  men,  from  the  ages  of  18  to  30,  with  the  maximum 
approaching  the  latter  age.  It  enumerates  both  the  defectives  and  the 
rejects,  with  their  classification.  Lastly,  I  shall  quote  from  the  papers 
of  Frederick  Hoffman,  on  Army  Anthropometry,  published  by  the 
Prudential  Press,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  1918. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  consider  the  value  of  the  figures,  as  there 
has  been  variation  in  their  quotation,  and  in  the  deductions  drawn 
by  different  writers,  the  causes  being  two- fold :  Figures  drawn  from 
local  sources  as  against  the  total  results,  and  secondly,  the  confusion 
of  defectives  with  the  rejections.  Both  these  troubles  are  due  to 
carelessness  and  are  eliminated  in  this  report.  Real  sources  of  error 
are,  first,  variations  in  the  standards  of  the  examiners;  but  as  we  are 
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dealing  with  nearly  three  million  men,  who  were  passed  through  the 
hands  of  from  four  to  twelve  examiners  apiece,  the  inequalities  must 
be  fairly  well  balanced  in  the  inunense  totals.  A  second  source  of 
error  Ues  in  the  fact  that  the  maximum  age  was  thirty  years;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  active  manhood  is  of  greater  age  than  this,  and 
between  thirty  and  fifty  defective  conditions  of  the  constitution  latent 
in  the  early  years  become  active.  It  thus  appears  that  in  comparing 
the  incidence  of  heart  disease,  blood  vessel  and  kidney  disease,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  nearly  a  million 
cases ;  the  figures  are  much  higher  than  those  found  by  the  draft  ex- 
aminers, the  actual  numbers  being:  draft  examinations  under  thirty, 
16  per  cent ;  Prudential  Insurance  examinations,  thirty  to  fifty,  56  per 
cent.  Thirdly,  the  draft  examiners  were  in  a  certain  class  of  cases 
unable  to  afford  the  time  for  the  detection  of  defects  actually  present. 
I  believe  the  errors  so  caused  would  not  materially  affect  the  final 
results. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  state  that  the  figures  hereinafter  given  will 
deal  not  with  rejections  for  military  service,  but  solely  with  defects 
found,  the  reason  for  the  choice  being  as  follows : 

Army  rejections  consider  only  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the 
human  material  for  fighting  purposes,  and  their  decisions  are  not 
based  upon  the  possible  effects  of  their  choice  on  the  individual,  but 
rather  upon  the  military  necessities,  and  as  these  necessities  become 
more  acute,  the  standard  for  rejection  continually  falls.  So  we  find 
that  in  times  of  peace,  when  men  are  many,  and  requirements  few,  the 
United  States  authorities  have  rejected  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  applicants,  while  with  the  greater  needs  consequent  on  war, 
the  rejections  fell  to  thirty  per  cent,  and  a  portion  of  these  were  ac- 
cepted only  for  lighter  military  duties.  As  these  standards  change 
from  time  to  time,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  health  conclusions 
therefrom,  and  we  fall  back  upon  the  safer  ground  of  considering 
defects  actually  found.  Of  the  2,750,000  men,  forty-seven  per  cent 
were  found  to  have  some  serious  defect,  and  if  we  consider  multiple 
defects,  the  figure  will  be  fifty-six  per  cent.  It  is  safe  to  assume  a 
figure  between  the  two  and  give  fifty  per  cent  as  the  general  average 
of  defectives.  When  we  examine  the  total  enumerated  defects,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  national  health,  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  segregate  therefrom  defects  which  are  due  to  causes  common  to 
the  whole  organism,  and  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  duration  of 
life  and  the  character  of  the  coming  generation.  We  shall  therefore 
have  to  separate  the  defects  into  two  classes :  those  that  have  military 
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importance  and  those  having  social  importance.  These  latter  will 
include  the  diseases  of  development,  such  as  defective  height,  weight 
and  embryonic  conditions,  diseases  of  the  great  vital  systems,  heart, 
lungs,  blood  vessels  and  brain,  and  diseases  that  are  dependent  upon 
lowered  resistance,  such  as  tuberculosis.  Such  a  group  will  not  in- 
clude mechanical  defects  of  the  limbs  or  sense  organs,  and  so  con- 
stituted, will  amount  to  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  defects.  As 
these  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  examined,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
assuming  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation  show 
conditions  that  are  likely  materially  to  affect  their  future,  with  another 
ten  per  cent  to  be  added  to  this,  if  the  age  limit  were  extended  to  fifty 
years.  This  seems,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a  terrible  bill  of  health.  The 
worst  auguries  have  been  drawn  by  different  writers,  but  to  consider 
it  in  a  proper  relation,  it  should  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
results  of  army  examinations  in  other  nations,  and  with  the  findings  of 
examining  bodies  dealing  with  non-military  material.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  comparison  with  foreign  countries  is  made  almost 
valueless  by  the  collectors  of  such  information  presenting  their  statis- 
tics solely  from  the  standpoint  of  military  utility.  And  so  we  have 
most  varying  standards  set  and  no  classification  of  diseases  upon  any 
common  basis.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  give  some  figures  which 
are  a  little  comforting.  Thus  Alfred  Hoffman,  in  the  paper  referred 
to  on  anthropometry,  gives  for  the  German  army,  fifty-three  per  cent 
rejections;  for  the  Austrian  army,  fifty-one  per  cent;  for  the  Italian, 
up  to  twenty-nine  per  cent ;  for  Switzerland,  forty  per  cent ;  for  Scan- 
dinavia, up  to  forty  per  cent ;  for  Belgium,  thirty  per  cent ;  for  Great 
Britain,  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  It  does  appear  that  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries  our  thirty  per  cent  is  not  excessive.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  European  statistics  as  to  the  causes  of 
rejection  are  given  such  a  varying  classification  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  compare  them  with  our  own  or  with  one  another,  and  still  more 
so  that  the  total  defectives  are  not  enumerated  at  all. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  draft  findings  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  racial  distribution  of  defects,  we  learn  that  the  analysis  of  the 
returns  is  not  completed  to  the  point  of  allowing  of  an  accurate  dis- 
tribution of  defects  to  each  particular  race.  Something  approaching 
this,  however,  has  been  effected  by  classifying  sections  of  the  country 
according  to  whether  they  contain  certain  proportions  of  given  foreign 
races.  We  are  thus  able  to  note  the  total  effect  on  such  a  section  as 
compared  with  other  sections  and  the  norm.  Surgeon-General  Ire- 
land's report  summarizes  these  statistics  as  follows : 
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"The  Negro  race  is  characterized  by  an  abnormally  high  amount  of 
venereal  disease  and  its  sequelae,  such  as  valvular  heart  disease, 
arthritis  and  ankylosis,  by  hemorrhoids,  by  poor  emotional  control, 
including  tachycardia,  hysteria,  and  psychasthenia,  by  relatively  little 
otitis  media,  deafness,  or  defect  of  vision  (though  by  much  blindness 
of  one  eye),  by  little  diabetes,  spinal  curvature,  cr3rptorchidism,  flat 
foot,  and  by  many  bullet  and  other  wounds. 

"The  Scandinavians  are  characterized  by  a  slight  amount  of  venereal 
disease,  by  relative  freedom  from  hallux  valgus,  but  by  much  flat  foot 
and  by  a  tendency  to  hernia.  The  German  groups  are  characterized 
by  neurasthenia,  psychoneuroses,  and  various  psychoses,  but  by  rela- 
tively little  mental  deficiency;  by  an  excess  of  myopia  and  curvature 
of  the  spine.  The  French  Canadian  group  shows  an  extraordinary 
excess  of  defects  in  various  important  respects,  such  as  tuberculosis, 
spinal  curvature,  deaf-mutism,  mental  deficiency  and  psychoses,  re- 
fractive errors,  otitis  media,  defective  hearing,  asthma,  bad  teeth, 
hernia,  deficient  size  of  chest,  and  height  and  underweight.  The  sec- 
tions of  which  the  French  Canadians  form  a  predominant  factor  are 
among  the  poorest  from  the  military  standpoint. 

"The  groups  occupied  largely  by  Indians  and  Mexicans  are  charac- 
terized by  a  large  amount  of  tuberculosis,  by  venereal  diseases,  by 
ankylosis,  cleft  palate,  and  harelip.  There  is  an  intermediate  amount 
of  hernia  and  a  low  rate  of  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  and  de- 
formities of  the  hand. 

"The  mountain  whites  constitute  a  sub-race  of  the  whites  occupying 
the  southern  Allegheny  mountains.  They  are  characterized  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  proportion  of  mental  defect  and  mental  disease,  by 
varicose  veins,  by  numerous  deformities  of  the  extremities  and  by  im- 
derweight." 

A  broad  view  of  this  matter  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  defectives  per  thousand  in  each  state,  which  shows  a  variation 
of  eight  hundred  in  Rhode  Island  to  420  in  Kansas.  The  government 
summarises  this  part  by  stating: 

" the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  character- 
ized by  congenital  defects,  and  those  of  city  life.  The  northwest  is 
characterized  by  deformities  due  to  accidents,  by  goiter,  and  by  flat 
foot.  The  southeast  is  characterized  by  venereal  diseases,  hookworm, 
and  similar  other  complications,  including  blindness  of  one  eye,  arthritis 
and  anklylosis,  underweight,  mental  defect,  emotional  disturbances, 
pellagra,  hernia,  loss  of  upper  extremity,  and  bullet  or  other  wounds. 
The  southwest  is  characterized  by  tuberculosis,  drug  addiction,  hjrper- 
trophied  tonsils  and  hernia.  The  northern  central  area  is  contrasted 
with  the  southern  central  by  having  more  goiter,  less  tuberculosis,  much 
less  venereal  disease,  more  varicocele  and  more  varicose  veins,  more 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation, 
more  deficient  teeth,  more  psychasthenia  and  constitutional  psycho- 
pathic states.    It  is  characterized  by  more  otitis  media,  errors  of 
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fraction,  diabetes,  curvature  of  the  spine,  defects  of  genitalia  and 
weak  feet,  but  less  epilepsy,  blindness  of  one  eye,  pellagra,  loss  of  upper 
extremity,  bullet  and  other  recent  wounds,  underweight,  and  deficient 
chest  measurement." 

Reviewing  the  figures  in  relation  to  our  future,  it  is  first  desirable 
to  observe  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  seriously  defective  are 
afflicted  with  conditions  that  could  be  eliminated.  Thus  the  eleven  per 
cent  of  the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  divisions  might  be  led  to  largely 
disappear.  There  remains,  however,  a  residium  consisting  of  the 
heart-kidney  group,  and  mental  deficiency  cases,  that  other  statistical 
inquiries  show  to  be  increasing  in  our  midst,  and  that  seem  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  our  civilization.  Fundamentally  all  these  cases 
are  due  to  nervous  strain ;  this,  when  acting  on  the  body,  causes  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  overwork  of  the  heart,  involvement  of  the 
kidneys  and  final  breakdown,  a  picture  that  our  business  men  con- 
stantly illustrate,  or  the  brain  itself  directly  fails  with  an  increasing 
proportion  of  mental  disease.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  figures 
given  by  the  draft  examination  tell  the  whole  story.  Thus  Dr.  Wil- 
liam House,  writing  on  the  results  of  the  examination  at  Camp  Devons, 
says  that: 

"It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  total  number  of  subnormal  and 
defective  people  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  three  per 
cent.  My  own  estimates  are  that  there  are  almost  exactly  three  in  every 
thousand  confined  in  insane  asylums,  two  in  every  thousand  who  are 
epileptic,  fully  as  many  as  both  of  these  together  are  borderliners  or 
easily  recognized  feeble-minded,  and  the  entire  number  thus  made 
can  be  doubled,  if  all  the  constitutionally  inferior  are  added.  This 
does  not  include  the  host  of  people  who  get  along  well  enough,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  subjected  to  strain  or  stress,  but  if  one  includes 
all  the  great  criminal,  pauper  and  semi-pauper  classes,  the  total  num- 
ber neuro  or  psychologically  deficient  will  approximate  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  play  a  large  part  in  our  national  life. 

"I  believe  that  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  conscripts  even  as 
they  pass  the  exemption  board,  will  eventually  be  weeded  out  because 
of  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  or  of  constitutional  in- 
feriority which  renders  them  unfit  to  serve  as  soldiers.  If  this  number 
seems  large,  bear  in  mind  that  not  much  more  than  half  the  male  pop- 
ulation in  the  conscription  age  is  physically  fit  for  soldiers,  if  all  causes 
for  exclusion  be  considered." 

This  is  probably  the  most  ugly  picture  that  the  investigation  pre- 
sents. Unless  we  can  change  the  mode  of  life  that  modem  civilization 
has  brought  with  it,  which  nothing  but  a  profound  alteration  of  our 
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economic  system  can  effect,  the  proportion  of  mental  and  physical  fail- 
ures must  increase. 

Another  factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  biological  complexion  of 
the  years  to  come.  The  statement  already  made  that  certain  sections 
of  the  community,  with  occupational  or  racial  peculiarities,  show  vastly 
different  proportions  of  defectiveness,  and  that  in  this  relation  some  of 
the  oldest  elements  of  our  population  have  the  highest  defectives,  is 
food  for  thought.  Some  of  these  elements,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonial  type,  have  been  shown  by  other  statistics  to  be  slowly  disap- 
pearing as  the  result  of  a  deficient  birth  rate;  others,  such  as  the 
French  Canadian  group,  have  a  high  birth  rate  and  an  equally  high 
defective  rate,  the  total  result  being  an  increase  in  the  total  proportion 
of  defectives,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  particular  group,  con- 
sanguinity is  the  probable  source  of  the  defects  from  which  they  suffer. 
The  whole  subject  needs  most  careful  further  statistical  inquiries,  with 
the  likelihood  that  it  would  point  to  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
racial  character  of  the  coming  populations  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  elements  whereof  are  of  very  sinister  omen.  The  black  problem, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  these  statistics,  is  blacker  than  ever.  The  South- 
em  States,  with  a  large  negro  population,  showing  the  largest  number 
of  defectives  with  the  largest  number  of  vice  defectives.  Finally  I 
must  refer  to  the  State  of  California,  which  is  unfortunately  placed  in 
the  list  of  States,  ranking  with  the  worst  in  the  percentage  of  its  de- 
fectives, in  the  percentage  of  its  rejections ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
figures  are  made  worse  by  its  standard  for  rejection  being  amongst  the 
lowest.  But  California  is  the  State  of  refuge  for  the  health  failures  of 
the  other  States  and  were  all  the  imported  tuberculosis  and  other 
wrecks  eliminated  the  report  would  tell  another  story. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  figures  show  a  very  serious  condition  of  the 
present  health,  with  equally  serious  warnings  for  the  future ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  materially  worse  off 
in  these  respects  than  other  countries  of  a  similar  grade  of  industrial 
organization.    (Applause.) 

Remmrkt  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  When  the  Section  on  Public  Health  was  organ- 
ized some  years  ago,  Doctor  William  Palmer  Lucas  was  made  vice- 
chairman.  He  directed,  in  part,  the  activities  of  the  section  until  his 
leaving,  I  believe,  for  Europe  where  he  and  Mrs.  Lucas  contributed 
most  excellent  work  during  the  war.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
Doctor  William  Palmer  Lucas  who  will  speak  on  the  subject,  "Lessons 
to  be  Drawn  from  the  Draft  Board  Findings." 
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Lessons  From  the  Draft 
By  William  Palmer  Lucas,  M.  D. 

University  of  California  Medical  School  and  Hospitals 

Dk.  Lucas:  You  have  heard  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power's  admirable  an- 
alysis of  the  findings  of  the  draft  board  as  related  to  the  men  of  this 
country.  As  he  very  forcefully  stated,  it  is  a  question  whether  there 
is  to  be  any  nation  at  all  in  the  future  if  conditions  which  were  found 
by  the  draft  board  are  allowed  to  continue.  In  health  matters  it  is 
much  the  same  as  in  business,  if  the  tendency  is  downward,  this  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  by  its  own  momentum  unless 
something  is  done  to  check  it.  In  business  when  such  conditions  are 
found,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  is  to  make  an  inventory,  take  stock 
of  the  business  assets  and  liabilities  and  see  whether  the  assets  can  not 
be  increased  and  liabilities  decreased. 

As  Dr.  D'Arcy  Power  told  you,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  defects 
found  were  serious  ones.  There  were  fifty-six  per  cent  of  multiple 
defects,  making  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent  of  serious  defects.  Of 
these,  fifty  per  cent  were  military  defects  and  did  not  necessarily 
handicap  the  individual  for  civil  life,  but  fifty  per  cent  were  social  or 
racial  defects  and  very  likely  to  affect  their  future. 

Among  these  defects  the  most  important  were  those  connected  with 
heart  and  kidney  diseases.  These  conditions  have  been  showing  a 
marked  increase,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  type  of  nervous  strain 
which  is  inherent  in  our  modem  civilization,  but  much  of  which  could 
be  obviated  if  proper  living  and  hygiene  could  be  adopted.  Mental 
deficiency  and  nervous  disorders  showed  up  in  alarming  proportions. 
The  analysis  of  the  venereal  diseases  showed  that  these  conditions  were 
more  prevalent  among  civilians  than  among  soldiers.  The  defects 
which  are  most  common  and  which  show  definite  effects  on  the  efii- 
ciency  of  individuals  are  those  connected  with  eye  conditions,  throat 
conditions  and  with  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  analysis  shows  that  for 
every  100,000  men  examined  in  this  country  there  are  3,500  more  de- 
fects in  aliens  than  in  native  bom  Americans.  This  should  emphasize 
the  importance  of  more  strict  regulations  in  admitting  aliens  to  this 
country.  The  defects  found  in  aliens  are  not  only  physical  ones  but 
mental  and  nervous  ones  as  well.  Although  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  regional  distribution  of  defects  in  this  country,  California  with 
all  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  her  shows  a  very  high  percentage 
of  serious  defects. 
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During  the  draft  period  it  was  possible  to  examine  our  recruits  most 
carefully  and  to  study  the  effect  of  enforced  rules  of  hygiene.  The 
improvement  which  was  shown  in  the  men  after  they  had  been  in  the 
army  for  several  months  was  very  marked.  The  periodic  examinations 
which  the  men  had  to  undergo  demonstrated  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  army  life  and  routine.  Such  a  routine  is  of  course  impossible  in 
civil  life,  but  a  certain  approach  to  it  could  be  developed  if  the  defects 
which  are  preventable  could  be  cared  for  early.  This  can  be  achieved 
only  by  constant  supervision.  I  think  that  the  repeated  and  constant 
medical  supervision  of  men  in  the  army  has  demonstrated  to  many 
thousand  of  men  the  need  of  this. 

An  analysis  of  the  defects  shows  that  most  of  these  must  have  oc- 
curred during  childhood.  At  least  the  seeds  for  these  defects  must 
have  been  present  many  years  before  the  draft  age.  If  we  are  to 
benefit  from  the  findings  of  the  draft  board  we  must  have  more  com- 
plete physical  examinations  in  our  schools  so  as  to  detect  the  prevent- 
able defects.  Not  only  are  physical  examinations  necessary  but  also 
mental  and  psychological  examinations  should  be  more  generally 
adopted,  combined  with  a  study  of  the  home  environment,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  health  recreation  and  for  the  correction  of  defects  should 
be  found.  It  does  very  little  good  to  enumerate  physical  or  mental 
defects  without  having  some  rational  means  of  correcting  these  de- 
fects. 

We  are,  of  course,  very  much  more  interested  in  our  own  local  con- 
ditions than  we  are  in  general  statistics.  For  this  reason  I  have  col- 
lected some  of  the  San  Francisco  statistics  relating  to  conditions  which 
might  have  been  prevented.  In  the  list  of  deaths  which  occurred  in 
San  Francisco  in  1919-1920,  there  were  6,426  deaths  which  can  be 
placed  in  the  preventable  list.  If  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  say  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  these  might  reasonably  have  been  prevented, 
we  have  a  figure  of  3,213  deaths  occurring  during  that  year  which 
might  have  been  prevented. 

The  mortality  of  these  preventable  diseases  is  as  follows : 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  1,429  deaths;  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  766  (not  including  tuberculosis)  and  166  of  these 
deaths  occurred  among  children.  Deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive system  number  454,  and  117  of  these  were  in  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  genito-urinary  system  claimed  546  deaths. 
Under  the  group  of  the  general  diseases  including  tuberculosis  and  the 
contagious  diseases  there  were  2,525  deaths,  and  314  of  these  were  in 
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children.  Of  the  total  group  of  deaths  which  I  feel  might  reasonably 
have  been  prevented  (i.  e.,  3,213  deaths),  there  were  almost  one  thou- 
sand (980)  among  children.  This  is  our  yearly  toll  in  San  Francisco 
from  conditions  which  might  have  been  prevented.  If  positive  health 
measures  were  adopted,  and  prevention  rather  than  cure  made  our 
principal  aim,  the  story  would  be  a  different  one.  It  is  much  easier 
to  prevent  tuberculosis  than  to  cure  that  disease.  Acute  pulmonary, 
miliary  and  meningeal  tuberculosis  in  infancy  is  almost  always  fatal. 
When  not  fatal,  the  handicap  to  the  child  is  tremendous. 

The  deaths  from  the  contagious  diseases  among  children  under  five 
years  of  age  could  practically  all  be  prevented  if  modem  methods  of 
control  and  prevention  could  be  instituted  in  this  city.  Take  for  illus- 
tration the  deaths  from  the  most  prevalent  of  the  contagious  dis- 
eases among  children.  During  the  year  1919-1920  there  were  38 
deaths  from  measles,  15  from  scarlet  fever,  20  from  whooping  cough, 
62  from  diphtheria;  i.  e.,  a  total  of  135  deaths  from  these  contagious 
diseases,  practically  all  of  which  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  modem  methods  of  preventing  diphtheria  among  children  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health  during 
the  past  year  has  tested  out  over  50,000  of  their  school  children  and 
have  immunized  them  against  diphtheria.  From  the  last  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  none  of  these  immunized  children  has 
contracted  diphtheria  and  none  of  the  children  under  five  years  of 
age  who  have  been  immunized  during  the  course  of  the  last  five  years 
has  contracted  diphtheria.  This  method  of  immunization  practically 
insures  the  child  against  contracting  diphtheria  even  if  he  is  exposed 
to  infection  by  contact  with  a  diphtheria  case  or  a  diphtheria  carrier. 
During  that  same  year  there  were  605  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  and  26  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  young  children. 

These  statistics  simply  represent  the  deaths.  As  I  have  already 
said,  a  conservative  estimate  of  fifty  per  cent  could  have  been  saved 
had  we  in  operation  all  the  modem  methods  of  prevention  now  known 
to  medicine  and  to  public  health.  It  is  not  a  need  of  knowledge 
so  much  as  the  need  of  putting  into  operation  already  known  and  tested 
methods  of  prevention. 

When  we  look  at  preventable  conditions  which  exist  in  children  here 
in  San  Francisco,  the  best  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  late  study 
which  the  San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  carrying  out 
in  the  examination  of  school  children.    Up  to  the  present  time  fifty- 
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nine  schools  have  been  examined,  totalling  28,987  children,  with  the 
following  results :  . 

Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  were  found  to  be  under  weight ; 
i.  e.,  7,463. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  were  seven  per  cent  or  more  under  weight, 
i.  e.,  6,231. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  showed  postural  defects  which  might  be  due 
either  to  fatigue  or  to  round  shoulders.  This  group  of  postural  de- 
fects includes  11,156  children. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  children  examined  showed  defective  teeth, 
i.  e.,  26,401  out  of  the  28,987. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  had  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils;  i.  e.  7,822 
cases. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  had  adenoids  which  were  either  enlarged  or 
diseased ;  i.  e.,  7,332  children. 

Seven  per  cent  had  anemia ;  i.  e.,  2,061  children. 

Thirty  per  cent  had  enlarged  glands;  i.  e.,  8,803  children. 

This  startling  array  of  defects  shows  that  our  children  in  the  public 
school  need  in  the  first  place  to  have  careful  supervision  in  order  to 
bring  their  nutrition  up  to  normal.  To  accomplish  this  the  Board  of 
Education  is  placing  in  twenty  schools  nutritional  classes  where  these 
under  weight  children  may  get  supplementary  food  and  the  needed 
rest  which  is  so  often  associated  with  undernourishment.  However, 
unless  some  positive  health  education  is  put  into  our  public  schools, 
I  fear  that  the  need  of  these  nutritional  classes  will  continue. 

To  get  results  in  health  work  with  children  one  must  first  gain  their 
interest.  Children  are  not  usually  interested  in  simply  being  told  that 
they  are  under  weight  and  therefore  should  eat  more  and  take  extra 
rest.  But  if  their  interest  could  be  aroused  in  the  principles  of  right 
living  much  permanent  good  would  result. 

Next  in  importance  is  home  co-operation:  Unless  this  is  obtained 
we  can  not  expect  to  succeed.  The  best  way  to  obtain  this  is,  first, 
through  the  visiting  nurse  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  mothers; 
second,  through  the  active  interest  aroused  in  the  children  who  have 
a  great  influence  in  obtaining  home  co-operation;  and  lastly,  by  defi- 
nite information  supplied  the  home  through  lectures  and  mothers' 
clubs.*  •  ".  •  l*'-1 

These  are  some  of  the  positive  measures  now  being  tried  out  in  our 
own  public  schools.     The  children  have  rights,  and  if  we  wish  to 
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preserve  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  future  generation  we  can  do 
nothing  better  as  an  organization  than  to  get  behind  all  these  active 
measures  for  preventing  health  handicaps  in  our  own  children.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Remarks  by  Presiclent  BoardmiA 

The  President:  The  Section  has  made  a  study  of  two  measures 
which  are  now  before  Congress,  the  Sheppard-Towner  and  the  Fess- 
Capper  bills,  the  former  of  which  I  believe  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  the  latter  of  which  is  in  committee.  The  report  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  those  bills  will  be  delivered  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Sec- 
tion, Doctor  William  Ophuls  in  a  ten  minute  report,  after  which  there 
will  be  an  objection  voiced  by  a  minority  of  the  Section,  by  Mr. 
Boynton.    Dr.  Ophuls. 
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Report  of  the  Section  <mi  Public  Health 

DiL  Ophuls:  On  account  of  the  far  reaching  importance  to  the 
individual  states  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  and  Fess-Capper  bills  which 
are  now  before  Congress,  your  Section  on  Public  Health  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  a  discussion  of  these  two  measures.* 

The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  is  designed  to  promote  the  care  of  mater- 
nity and  infancy  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  and  to  make  such  studies, 
investigations  and  reports  as  will  further  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  act 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  act  provides  two  appropriations,  one  of  $480,000,  of  which 
$10,000  is  to  be  paid  outright  to  each  State  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  There  is  a  second  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  not 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  which  can  be  used  for  administration. 
The  rest  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  several  States  in  proportion  to 
their  population  provided  the  legislature  of  the  State  appropriates  an 
equal  sum  for  this  purpose. 

The  Children's  Bureau  may  form  an  advisory  committee  which 
is  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Each  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall 
create  a  state  agency  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  act  except  when 
a  child  welfare  or  child  hygiene  division  is  already  in  existence  in 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  Children's  Bureau  may  reconunend 
the  appointment  of  advisory  committees  in  the  several  States  to  be 
selected  by  the  State  agencies,  half  of  whom  shall  be  women.  These 
committees  are  to  serve  without  compensation.  The  States  must  sub- 
mit to  the  Children's  Bureau  detailed  plans  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  They  must  be  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate 
to  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

No  State  agent  may  enter  any  home  over  the  objection  of  the  parents 
or  of  the  person  acting  in  loco  parentis. 

The  States  may  arrange  with  any  educational  institution  for  ex- 
tension courses)  on  the  hygiene  of  infancy  and  hygiene  of  maternity. 

ActsliM  been^u^H^il  ™'s'«'de»t?'>ding  the  original  phraseology  of  these 
Acts  nas  been  used  so  far  as  possible  in  these  summaries. 
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The  expenses  of  these  must  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  appropriation 
from  the  United  States  to  the  State. 

The  States  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  C3iildren's  Bureau  pre- 
scribes. The  Children's  Bureau  may  withhold  the  allotment  of  money 
to  any  State  whenever  it  is  determined  that  such  moneys  are  not 
being  spent  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  act. 
The  State  may  appeal  against  such  ruling  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  22, 
1921,  and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bill  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Health 
Service. 

The  Section  on  Public  Health  endorses  the  bill  unanimously  as  it 
stands. 

The  Fess-Capper  bill  creates  a  Department  of  Education  under  a 
Secretary  of  Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  To  this  department  shall  be  transferred  such 
existing  offices  and  bureaus  devoted  to  educational  matters  as  Con- 
gress may  determine.  This  Department  of  Education  shall  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  particularly  in  (a)  illiteracy,  (b)  immigrant 
education,  (c)  public  school  education,  (d)  physical  education,  (e) 
competent  teachers  for  public  schools,  (f)  higher  education. 

There  is  provided  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  existing  appropriations  for  the  transferred 
offices  and  bureaus  are  kept  in  force.  There  is  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  as  follows : 

Three-fortieths  for  the  instruction  of  illiterates  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  over  in  common  school  branches,  duties  of  citizenship  and  pre- 
paration for  occupation. 

Three-fortieths  for  Americanization  of  immigrants. 

Five-tenths  for  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  especially  in 
sparsely  settled  districts  and  for  extension  and  adaptation  of  public 
libraries  for  educational  purposes,  provided  that  the  legal  school  term 
is  at  least  24  weeks,  that  there  is  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
and  a  law  requiring  English  as  the  basic  language  in  schools. 

Two-tenths  for  physical  education  and  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  health  and  sanitation. 
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Three-twentieths  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  for  more  ade- 
quate preparation  of  prospective  teachers  and  to  provide  an  increased 
number  of  trained  and  competent  teachers  through  the  establishment 
of  scholarships  and  otherwise. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  act  the  States  must  accept  the 
act  and  shall  designate  proper  persons  to  co-operate  in  carrying  out  its 
provisions. 

A  State  may  accept  any  one  or  all  of  the  possible  apportionments 
and  must  provide  a  sum  at  least  equally  as  large  as  that  apportioned  by 
the  United  States.  These  sums  contributed  by  the  States  must  be 
not  less  than  the  amount  provided  heretofore  for  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunities,  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education  and 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  moneys  provided  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  used  for  build- 
ings, rents  or  repairs.  The  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  uni- 
formity of  courses  of  study,  plans,  and  methods.  All  educational 
facilities  provided  shall  be  administered  by  the  several  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education  shall  exercise  no  authority  except  prescribing 
plans  for  keeping  accounts.  He  may  withhold  any  apportionment  if 
the  moneys  are  not  being  spent  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  provided  that  before  doing  so  he  shall  give  due  notice  in  writing 
stating  specifically  wherein  the  State  fails  to  comply  with  the  act. 

The  chief  educational  authority  of  each  State  shall  make  yearly 
reports  showing  the  work  done  in  each  State  under  the  act.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Education  shall  then  make  an  annual  report  for  the  whole 
United  States  to  Congress  with  proper  recommendations. 

The  Section  on  Public  Health  endorses  the  Fess-Capper  bill  also,  but 
Mr.  Boynton,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  originally  for  a  report 
to  the  Section,  wishes  to  make  a  brief  minority  report  against  the  bill. 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  Most  of  us  are  afraid  to  oppose  the  doctors.  I 
think  Mr.  Boynton  must  be  a  very  brave  man  because,  judging  by  the 
list  of  physicians  given  here  as  members  of  this  Section,  he  evidently 
has  opposed  to  him  about  half  the  doctors  in  San  Francisco.  We  will 
now  hear  from  Mr.  Bo3mton  who  will  be  given  ten  minutes  in  oppo- 
sition. 
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Minority  Report  by  C.  C.  Bojmton 

Mr.  Boynton  :  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question  and  in  this 
connection  I  wish  to  focus  your  attention  upon  this  proposition :  Does 
the  nation  exist  for  the  individual  or  do  the  individuals  exist  for  the 
nation?  There  are  two  distinct  concepts  of  government,  one  is  indi- 
vidualistic and  the  other  paternalistic.  One  is  Anglo-Saxon,  that  con- 
cept that  the  Barons  at  Runnymede  voiced  in  the  Magna  Charta,  and 
that  our  forefathers  expressed  in  our  Constitution.  The  other  is  Orien- 
tal, Germanic,  autocratic.  That  is  the  question  that  confronts  us  in 
these  two  measures. 

President  Harding,  in  his  notable  address  on  behalf  of  social  justice, 

voiced  these  thoughts : 

"Undoubtedly  the  great  blessings  of  our  G>nstitution,  appearing, 
indeed,  as  if  our  Constitution  had  been  written  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, are  the  checks  which  it  places  upon  the  development  in  a  national 
center  of  a  great  bureaucratic  paternalism.  We  are  momentarily  irri- 
tated at  times  when  we  desire  to  enact  measures,  which  appear  to  be 
dedicated  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  when  we  find  that  consti- 
tutional limitations  prevent  their  legality.  But  we  have  been  saved 
through  these  many  years ;  and  will  be  saved  throughout  America's  con- 
tinued progress  from  the  growth  of  too  much  centralism,  too  much 
paternalism,  too  much  bureaucracy,  and  too  much  infringement  of  the 
individual's  right  to  construct  his  own  life  within  our  American  stand- 
ards of  reason  and  justice. 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  to  all  America  that  there  is  grave  danger 
at  hand  when  centralized  expression  begins  to  take  from  local  com- 
munities all  the  burdens  of  local  conscience.  The  best  that  humanity 
knows  comes  up  from  the  individual  man  and  woman  through  the 
sacred  institutions  of  the  family  and  the  home,  and,  perhaps,  finds  its 
most  effective  application  in  the  community  where  life  is  personal,  and 
where  there  is  not  an  attempt  to  cut  men  and  women  to  pattern  and 
treat  mankind  as  a  wholesale  commodity. 

"I  like  to  think  of  an  America  whose  spirit  flows  up  from  the 
bottom  and  is  not  handed  down  from  the  top.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  virtue  of  the  family  is  the  combined  virtue  of  its  members,  and 
that  the  virtue  of  a  community  is  the  combined  standards  of  virtue 
of  its  citizens.  I  like  to  think  of  a  nation,  whose  virtue  is  the  com- 
bined virtue  of  its  communities.  For  such  is  America ;  such  may  she 
always  be  I 

"So  long  as  her  expression  flows  up  from  the  people,  and  not  down 
from  a  centralized  autocracy,  however  that  autocracy  may  label  itself, 
America  will  live  in  all  her  virile  strength." 

Here  we  have  the  voice  of  sturdy  individualism.    The  other  is  the 

voice  of  a  decadent  paternalism. 

To  take  a  medical  point  of  view  I  read  you  from  a  resolution  of 
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The  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  passed  June,  1920,  directed  to  these 

bills : 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  the  principle  of  Federal  State  aid 
as  pernicious  and  dangerous ;  that  it  is  an  encroachment  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  and  an  invasion  of  State  authority,  tending  to  the 
demoralization  of  State  public  health,  rather  than  its  development." 

What  does  history  show  us?  The  nations  that  have  survived 
through  time,  have  eternally  guarded  the  liberties  of  the  individual,  and 
the  nations  that  have  perished  have  sacrificed  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual until  all  were  merged  into  an  unlimited  government 

Whither  is  the  tendency  voiced  in  these  bills  ?  Is  it  not  towards  pa- 
ternalism? In  one  of  them  the  States  are  to  get  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  In  the  other  bill  the  States  are  to  get  twenty  million  dollars. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from?  Is  it  a  bonus  from  the  Govern- 
ment? It  comes  right  out  of  our  pockets.  We  pay  it,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
four  billion  dollar  budget.  We  pay  it  in  taxes  and  then  it  is  given  back 
to  us  through  a  very  expensive  process. 

I  will  read  here  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doctor,  an  address 
by  Doctor  Vanderslice,  the  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Association.  I  will  just  read  an  extract.  Speaking  of  the  bill  being 
favored  by  medical  men  he  says  here :  "to  fix  a  health  standard  above 
the  minimum  of  which  individuals  are  to  be  considered  well;  to  have 
periodic  physical  examinations  of  every  individual  in  the  State;  the 
establishment  of  compulsory  treatment,  without  limitation,  other  than 
recovery  or  death  of  those  compulsory  examined  and  found  to  be 
below  the  minimum  standard  of  health  and  those  taken  sick." 

We  speak  about  instruction  in  so-called  "Laws  of  Health."  Take  the 
dyspeptic.  Do  you  find  a  man  who  is  better  instructed  on  the  law 
of  dietetics  than  the  dyspeptic?  Take  the  good,  normal,  sound,  healthy 
individual:  What  does  he  know  about  the  laws  of  dietetics?  Take 
the  confirmed  invalid  and  he  has  an  encylcopedic  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  health.  But  take  the  healthy  man,  what  does  he  know  about  the  so- 
called  laws  of  health  or  care  about  the  laws  of  health. 

Coming  now  to  medical  control  in  the  army,  what  was  its  success? 
During  the  time  of  the  war  the  United  States  had  a  physician  to  every 
82  men  in  service,  eight  to  ten  times  the  proportion  of  physicians  to  the 
general  population.  Now,  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  in  1918 :  "The  more  complete  medical  control  became  in  the 
army  the  larger  the  death  rate."  (Laughter.)  That  is  from  the  report 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  "The  death  rate  of  American  troops  has  in- 
creased from  4.5  in  1910  to  6.3  in  1917  .  For  enlisted  men,  American 
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troops,  in  the  United  States,  the  death  rate  from  disease  for  1918  was 
21.93.  These  men  were  stationed  in  this  country  so  that  exposure 
from  actual  fighting  was  not  a  factor.  To  compare  favorably  with  the 
death  rate  in  the  civil  population  of  the  same  age  group  the  death  rate 
of  soldiers  in  this  country  should  have  been  much  less  than  it  actually 
was.  In  fact,  it  was  higher  than  the  death  rate  of  the  population  gen- 
erally in.  the  United  States  in  1918,  including  the  aged  and  all  classes, 
which  was  17.97,"  as  against  21.93. 

During  1918,  on  an  average,  every  enlisted  soldier  in  the  United 
States  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  once.  How  many  men  in  this  audi- 
ence have  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  once  in  the  last  year?  But  every 
enlisted  soldier  in  the  United  States  during  1918  had  to  go  to  the 
hospital  once,  and  some  of  them  twice,  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  following  figures  are  from  the  Public  Health  Service  Report 
for  the  ten  weeks  from  September  20th  to  November  29,  1918.  Tak- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  whole,  including  all  the  rejects,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  slums,  all  the  foreign,  ignorant  elements,  the  death  rate, 
during  that  period  was  per  hundred  thousand  318.  In  the  United 
States  Army,  where  we  have  the  young  men,  selected  under  the  care 
of  physicians,  the  virile  young  men  from  whom  the  defectives  have 
been  eliminated,  and  what  do  we  find?  Remember  that  they  had  all 
been  inoculated.  We  have  the  death  rate  per  hundred  thousand,  1466, 
as  against  318  per  hundred  thousand  in  the  civil  population.  The  death 
rate  among  these  virile  young  men  in  the  army,  inoculated  against 
disease,  was  nearly  five  times  as  great. 

Friends,  those  figures  have  significance,  and  they  compel  thoughtful 
consideration,  where  the  death  rate  among  the  injured,  the  infirmed 
and  the  diseased  and  the  rejects  was  one-fifth  that  of  the  selected 
young  men  who  made  up  our  national  army. 

The  Chairman  :    Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Boynton  :  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  one  other  t3rpical  question 
here,  and  that  is  a  tendency  towards  lawlessness  that  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation brings.  That  is  a  serious  question,  because  a  law  abiding  nation 
is  a  stable  nation  and  a  lawless  nation  is  an  unstable  nation.  Right 
here  in  our  city  most  of  you  are  probably  informed  that  the  vaccina- 
tion law  was  repealed,  the  compulsory  vaccination  law  was  repealed 
by  the  last  legislature,  and  yet  we  have  circulated  in  our  school  depart- 
ment in  this  city  from  our  Board  of  Education  this :  "To  Parents  and 
Guardians :  The  law  of  the  State  of  California  requires  that  the  Board 
of  Education  must  not  admit  any  child  or  person  to  school  who  has 
not  been  vaccinated,  until  such  time  when  such  child  or  person  shall 
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be  successfully  vaccinated."  That  is  going  on  at  this  time.  And  then 
on  the  back  of  this  is  quoted  a  law :  "The  trustees  of  the  several  com- 
mon school  districts  in  this  state,  the  boards  of  common  school  gov- 
ernment in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  are  directed  to  exclude  from 
the  benefits  of  the  common  schools  therein,  any  child  or  person  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated,  tmtil  such  time  when  such  child  shall  be  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated."  That  law,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  repealed 
over  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  they  are  enforcing  it.  The  spirit  of  law- 
lessness gets  hold  of  them. 

It  is  true  this  bill  contains  an  exemption  from  physical  examination 
and  physical  medication.  But  we  have  another  illustrative  example 
of  lawlessness.  We  have  in  the  political  code  of  this  State  this  kind 
of  a  proviso  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  children  in  school :  "A 
parent  or  guardian  having  control  or  charge  of  any  child  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  may  file  annually  with  the  principal  of  the  school 
in  which  he  is  enrolled  a  statement  in  writing,  signed  by  such  parent 
or  guardian,  stating  that  he  will  not  consent  to  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  his  child,  and  thereupon  such  child  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
physical  examination"  Then  it  provides  that,  if  the  child  is  sick  he 
may  be  excluded  from  school,  but  he  is  exempt  from  any  physical 
examination.  Could  anything  be  plainer  than  that?  Yet,  within  the 
last  year  in  Berkeley,  with  this  law  on  our  statute  books,  the  Health 
Officer  proceeded  to  physically  examine  the  children  of  the  schools  and 
certain  of  them,  under  instructions  from  their  parents,  who  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  exemption  in  the  law,  refused  to  be  examined,  and 
the  principal  of  the  school,  knowing  they  were  healthy  children,  re- 
fused to  exclude  them  from  school,  and  under  the  directions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  the  health  officer  had  the  police  place  a  quaran- 
tine sign  on  the  residences  where  these  children  resided  reading: 
"These  premises  are  in  a  state  of  quarantine,  all  persons  are  forbidden 
to  enter  or  depart  from  these  premises  without  the  permission  of  the 
health  officer."  Now,  when  you  take  and  lock  them  up  when  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  exemption  set  out  in  the  law,  what  does  the 
exemption  amount  to? 

Remarks  by  President  Boardinan 

The  President:  It  makes  one  nervous  to  see  so  many  doctors  in 
the  room.  (Laughter.)  The  subject  is  now  thrown  open  to  discus- 
sion from  the  floor  under  the  five  minute  rules,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Doctor  Adelaide  Brown  if  she  will  favor  us  with  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown 

Doctor  Adelaide  Brown:  The  Sheppard-Towner  bill  is  a  bill 
that  came  before  Congress  backed  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  a 
new  organization  fonned  since  the  suffrage  has  been  extended  to  all 
of  the  women  in  the  cotmtry.  It  is  the  type  of  legislation  that  women 
are  exceedingly  interested  in.  The  death  rate  of  23,000  women  a  year 
in  childbirth  touches  the  hearts  of  women.  It  is  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  home  but  the  terrible  lack  of  home  guidance  and  care  for 
the  children  of  these  women  that  makes  us  all  so  deeply  interested  in 
education  that  might  prevent  such  a  death  rate  as  that.  Educational 
work  has  been  going  on  throughout  the  country  since  Miss  Lathrop 
made  the  child  a  stylish  proposition  for  investigation  in  the  nation,  by 
her  program  for  Children's  Year.  She  has  led  State  after  State, 
twenty-six  States,  to  start  bureaus  of  child  hygiene,  whereas  four  years 
ago  only  five  States  had  such  bureaus.  So  that  the  States  are  ready 
to  put  up  their  programs  for  the  protection  of  motherhood  and  young 
childhood. 

Perhaps  there  is  paternalism  in  such  a  bill,  but  if  we  get  the  $10,000 
to  be  given  to  us  in  this  State,  I  think  we  will  exhibit  individualism  in 
the  way  we  will  develop  that  $10,000.  (Applause.)  Our  State  program 
will  be  handed  to  the  committee  in  Washington  and  passed  on,  and 
then  returned  to  us  to  administer,  and  if  we  do  not  send  in  our  ac- 
counting, we  don't  get  the  money.  That  is  about  the  way  paternalism 
works,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  and  just  way  to  work  it  when  they 
pay  the  bills. 

The  question  of  how  much  good  this  will  do  I  can  illustrate  in  this 
way :  I  have  a  report  from  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hy- 
giene, Doctor  Ethel  Waters,  sent  me  the  other  day,  in  which  she  said 
that  in  the  last  two  years — eighteen  months  really — she  had  examined 
personally  in  the  rural  counties  of  the  State  5,000  children.  Now, 
there  are  some  people  who  think  that  everything  that  is  done  in  the 
State  of  California  should  be  done  either  in  San  Francisco  or  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  we  have  fifty-eight  counties,  and  a  good  many  of  them 
have  not  the  privileges  that  the  large  cities  have.  This  work,  when 
it  is  carried  on  in  these  rural  counties,  is  really  a  great  intellectual 
stimulus  to  them  and  creates  a  permanent  interest. 

Doctor  Waters  said  to  me  that  the  result  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion at  these  children's  conferences  which  she  has  held  is  this :  They 
visit  a  small  town  in  a  rural  county,  take  Trinity  County  as  an  example. 
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which  has  only  a  couple  of  physicians,  and  sometimes  it  has  none. 
They  go  to  a  community  and  examine  perhaps  fifty  children  in  an 
afternoon.  The  parents  of  those  children  are  reached.  They  are 
always  interested,  fathers  and  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmoth- 
ers peeking  in  the  windows  to  see  the  children  weighed,  and  gone  over. 
Now,  these  children  range  as  high  as  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 
These  older  children  said  this,  last  Summer,  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee :  "Why  do  we  have  to  go  way  down  to  Sacramento  to  see  if 
we  can  get  into  the  army  training  camp  when  you  can  tell  us  if  we 
have  good  hearts  or  lungs?"  So  they  had  their  hearts  and  lungs 
listened  to  and  were  saved  the  trip  to  Sacramento. 

The  people  are  interested.  The  conference  groups  go  first  to  call 
on  the  doctors  and  dentists  of  the  community.  Last  year  they  were 
not  very  cordially  received.  My  profession  is  a  very,  very  conservative 
one,  and  after  all,  we  have  to  pay  our  bills,  and  we  hate  to  see  things 
happen  that  may  take  work  away  from  us.  So  the  attitude  of  these 
country  doctors  very  often  was,  "Well,  what  are  you  coming  for?*' 
But  this  year  it  was  different.  Some  doctors  invited  the  conference 
group  to  lunch,  took  them  out  riding,  and  brought  their  most  interest- 
ing cases  to  the  children's  conferences  to  be  examined.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this?  Because  arousing  the  intelligence  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  those  children  resulted  in  their  often  bringing  children  to 
the  doctors  to  be  looked  over,  so  that  far  more  practical  work  is  done 
to  protect  the  childhood  of  those  commtmities  than  was  done  when  they 
simply  waited  for  the  child  to  be  sick  before  it  saw  a  doctor. 

Now,  the  same  thing  will  occur  if  we  have  the  Sheppard-Towner 
bills  granted  to  us, — ^that  is  a  better  intelligence  on  the  part  of  fathers 
and  mothers  will  be  created  to  look  forward  to  the  well  being  of  the 
coming  child.  And  that  is  the  way  we  really  build  up  the  protection 
of  health,  to  get  more  intelligence  into  the  heads  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  not  what  the  doctor  has  in  his  or  her  head  to  give  out.  It  is 
whether  the  community  wants  it,  and  the  thing  we  try  to  do  is  to 
create  the  idea  of  awakening  everybody  to  the  necessity  of  health, 
and  the  necessity  of  handing  it  on  to  the  young  people  who  are  coming 
up.    (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Arckibalcl  J.  Treat 

Mr.  Treat  :  I  wish  to  speak  for  the  Towner-Sterling  bill,  as  it  is 
now  called,  because  it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  legislation 
that  has  been  before  Congress  in  one  hundred  years.  Congress  has 
done  much  for  hogs;  it  has  done  much  for  fat  and  productive  cows. 
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but  Congress  has  not,  as  yet,  done  one  thing  for  the  child  of  the 
United  States,  not  one  thing.  (Applause.)  And  I  wish  at  least  to 
have  the  small  growing  child  put  upon  the  same  plane  as  a  piece  of 
bacon  or  a  can  of  condensed  milk. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  assistants,  through  the 
various  universities,  has  materially  assisted  the  farmer  in  his  effort  to 
raise  better  stock.  All  that  the  Towner-Sterling  bill  does  is  to  put  the 
child  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  four-footed  animal  kingdom. 

The  statistics  that  have  been  read  here  tonight,  Mr.  Chairman,  point 
what?  That  you  and  your  blood,  dating  back  as  you  can  to  the  Revo- 
tion,  in  time  will  disappear.  Two  and  seven-tenths  as  the  average 
New  England  family,  the  additional  fraction  over  two  not  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  deaths ;  and  immigrants  coming  here  with  an  average  of 
four  and  four-tenths  per  cent!  Who  is  going  to  carry  onward  the 
sacred  torch  of  human  liberty?  What  is  to  become  of  those  who  are 
the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution?  Who  is 
to  take  their  place?  The  son  of  the  immigrant,  by  virtue  of  numerical 
majority?  How  shall  the  son  of  the  immigrant,  who  is  to  become  an 
American,  be  educated  that  he  may  fittingly  carry  that  torch? 

Our  boys  went  out  Market  Street,  smiling  at  the  draft,  smiling  be- 
cause they  had  been  chosen  fairly,  smiling  because  they  were  ready  to 
follow  the  flag.  Where  did  they  learn  their  patriotism  but  in  the 
public  school?  Why,  a  little  kid  out  here  in  the  City  Hall,  under 
height,  strove  his  mightiest  to  get  into  the  army  by  the  process  of  en- 
listment. He  was  refused  because  he  was  too  small.  He  was  the  son 
of  foreign  bom  parents,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  denied.  By  some  chance 
he  got  in  and  reached  the  other  side.  In  an  action  something  went 
ivrong.  His  company  was  without  a  leader.  He  took  charge,  cleaned 
up  machine  gun  nests,  got  the  men  together  and  carried  on.  He  re- 
ceived the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  Congressional  endorsement  of  his 
valor.  One  day  out  in  the  City  Hall  a  message  comes ;  will  he  kindly 
go  to  the  Presidio  to  receive  a  military  medal?  What  is  the  answer 
of  this  American  boy  ?  "Oh,  hell,  tell  them  to  send  it  by  mail."  Where 
did  he  learn  his  sturdy  Americanism?  Where  were  the  sparks  im- 
planted in  his  breast?  In  the  public  school,  where  he  was  taught  to 
salute  the  American  flag,  where  he  was  influenced  by  those  brave 
women  teachers  who  are  just  as  much  soldiers  as  any  man  who  went 
to  the  front.  Day  by  day  he  was  taught  lessons  of  patriotism  by 
women  who  are  paid  not  as  much  as  the  janitor  who  sweeps  out  the 
building, — $600  is  the  average  annual  wage  paid  to  the  faithful  men 
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and  women  throughout  the  United  States  for  teaching  little  children 
at  the  time  when  their  lives  are  like  clay  in  the  potter's  hands. 

We  go  to  our  work  in  the  morning,  hardly  kissing  our  children  good- 
bye. We  read  the  paper  over  our  coffee,  and  answer  our  wives  with 
a  grunt.  We  hasten  away,  then  come  back  in  the  evening  from  our 
work.  We  kiss  our  kiddies  again,  with  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
of  play.  Have  we  ever  gone  to  a  teacher  and  said :  "You  teach  my 
child ;  you  teach  him  to  salute  the  American  flag,  I  like  that ;  what  can 
I  do  for  the  public  schools  ?"  How  many  here  have  gone  to  those  who 
are  school  trustees  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  the  public  schools? 
How  many  of  us  have  interested  ourselves  in  the  election  of  school 
trustees?  I  confess  myself  guilty  with  others.  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  it,  because  in  the  public  schools  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
patriotism;  there  is  where  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  is;  there  is 
where  its  future  is. 

So  I  say  this  bill,  which  will  aid  and  assist  the  public  schools,  is  the 
greatest  piece  of  constructive  legislation  that  ever  has  been  presented 
to  Congress.  It  is  backed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by 
hundrds  of  organizations,  by  almost  every  woman's  organization  in 
this  country.  As  you  read  the  report  of  the  G>ngressional  committee 
the  tears  come  to  your  eyes,  for  you  hear  the  pleading  of  noble  women 
who  have  been  teachers  all  their  Uves,  of  superintendents  of  schools, 
of  those  who  have  worked  year  after  year  to  have  some  bill  passed  to 
help  the  child  and  the  public  school.  Year  after  year  have  they  worked 
to  this  end. 

One  of  the  women  who  came  before  the  committee  said  that  she  was 
one  of  the  volunteers,  who  teach  in  what  are  known  as  the  moon-light 
schools  of  Kentucky,  where  old  men  and  old  women,  grey  haired,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  struggle  to  learn  the  alphabet;  that  she  had  laughed 
at  the  incongruity,  at  the  ridiculousness  of  these  old  people  learning 
their  a,  b,  c's,  but  that  when  she  saw  their  eagerness,  heard  their  plead- 
ings to  learn  enough  so  that  they  could  study  the  Bible,  so  that  they 
could  write  letters  to  their  distant  friends  and  relatives,  and  also  read 
them ;  she  went  out  in  the  moonlight  and  cried, — cried  at  the  pity  of  it, 
cried  at  the  joy  she  felt  in  doing  good.  And  those  mountain  Ken- 
tuckian  families,  sir,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ;  they  are  the 
first  blood  in  the  land;  yet  there  is  more  proportionate  illiteracy  in 
Kentucky  amongst  the  whites  than  there  is  amongst  some  of  the  negro 
States  of  the  South.  There  are  300,000  illiterates  in  some  States  in 
the  South  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language.    The  draft 
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records  show  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  young  boys  drafted  could 
not  read  nor  write  in  any  langus^e. 

We  must  not  forget  the  indictment  that  we  have  over  8,000  native 
bom  illiterates  in  this  State.  Captain  Graupner,  who  during  the  Great 
War  commanded  a  company  from  California,  of  which  State  we  are 
so  proud  that  we  almost  believe  that  we  planted  the  great  trees  that 
reach  their  tops  to  God ;  that  we  laid  the  stones  that  make  our  moun- 
tains,— Captain  Graupner  had  to  have  three  interpreters  to  give  orders 
to  his  company,  three  interpreters  to  enable  men  to  understand  orders 
in  time  of  battle. 

The  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  quoted  President  Harding 
As  we  contemplate  the  fact  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  our  soldier 
boys  could  not  read  nor  write  any  language,  let  us  also  quote  the  Presi- 
dent, and  say,  as  he  said  on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldier  dead,  "It  must  not  be  again."    (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  C.  M.  WoUenberg 

Mr.  Wollenberg  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  opposition  that  was 
voiced  here,  if  you  will  sift  it  out  from  the  multitude  of  words,  was 
that  which  might  frighten  one  in  regard  to  the  States  losing  the  con- 
trol of  public  education.  If  we  listen  to  the  gentleman  of  the  minority 
we  find  that  he  quoted  the  head  of  a  medical  society  in  Illinois  against 
the  bill,  and  he  quoted  words  which  showed  that  he  was  speaking  of 
something  entirely  different  from  the  bill  as  read  by  Doctor  Ophuls. 
Again  statistics  were  given  us,  statistics  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
if  we  could  receive  those  statistics  as  being  worth  their  face  value,  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  to  kill  off  the  doctors  to  preserve  the  public 
health.  But  I  have  read  also  the  articles  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  I  know  that  there  were  explanations  of  those  statistics.  It  is  true 
that  boys  went  to  the  hospitals  in  these  camps  who  might  never  have 
gone  to  a  hospital  in  civil  life.  My  boy  was  in  a  hospital  at  Camp 
Lewis  before  he  went  to  France.  He  was  there  with  the  measles. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  camp  got  measles.  Had  they  not 
been  brought  into  those  large  compact  bodies  that  thing  would  have 
been  unknown.  Now,  statistics  can  be  used  for  any  purpose,  as  the 
first  speaker  said  this  evening.  As  one  speaker  quoted  from  President 
Harding,  I  want  to  make  a  prediction  that,  if  this  bill  passes,  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  going  to  sign  it  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  happiness. 
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Remarks  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Ricbarda 

Doctor  Richards:  On  the  constructive  side,  on  the  question  of 
"doctors  being  dangerous,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Boynton,  I  simply  wish 
to  quote  from  the  report  of  Col.  Salmon,  Chief  Psychiatrist,  with  ref- 
erence to  a  comparison  between  our  United  States  Army  in  1915  and 
the  Expeditionary  Forces.  We  find  that  there  was  only  46  per  cent 
as  much  mental  disease  in  the  expeditionary  forces,  that  there  was 
one-twenty-fifth  as  many  suicides,  and  one-two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
the  number  of  military  offenses  committed.  That  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  medical  men  along  the  mental  line,  work  that  is  said  to  be 
very  difficult.  That  such  results  were  secured  was  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  neuropsychiatric  boards  who  sifted  out  of  the  army  the 
mentally  and  nervously  unfit  in  the  home  cantonments,  and  to  the  use 
of  neuropsychiatrists  in  the  expeditionary  forces. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Hobdy 

Dr.  Hobdy:  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  just  one  sentence  read  by 
the  gentleman  who  quoted  from  Mr.  Harding's  speech,  and  that  is  that 
the  health  of  the  home  is  the  sum  of  the  health  of  the  individuals  of 
that  home,  and  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  the  sum  of  the 
health  of  those  individuals  who  compose  the  community.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  State  and  for  the  nation.  I  am  not  alarmed  at  all,  sir,  about 
this  bugaboo  of  paternalism.  The  individuals  whom  this  bill  intends 
to  reach  are  those  who  came  into  the  world  lacking  in  proper  parentage 
or  at  least  in  the  facilities  that  go  to  give  them  the  proper  conditions  in 
which  to  be  bom  and  raised.  Now,  as  to  cutting  our  children  by  a 
pattern,  I  am  not  alarmed  about  that.  Our  public  school  system  has 
been  in  effect  for  many,  many  years,  and  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  it 
is  to-day  considered  the  best  in  the  world,  and  it  has  been  functioning 
properly.  To  quote  Doctor  Brown,  it  seems  that  other  people  in  other 
States  also,  sir,  are  not  afraid  of  this  pattern  (the  bill  under  discus- 
sion), because  it  has  been  approved  by  twenty-six  States  already.  I 
am  not  alarmed  about  that  feature  of  it.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Peter  V.  Rest 

Mr.  Ross:  The  discussion  this  evening  upon  the  Fess-Capper  bill 
has  taken  a  turn  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  health 
or  medical  measure,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  an  educational  bill.  It 
is  true  that  the  bill,  as  originally  introduced  in  Congress,  looked 
toward  the  physical  examination  and  medical  treatment  of  school 
children,  but  there  was  so  much  opposition  voiced  to  this  aspect  of 
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the  measure  that  the  provisions  for  such  examination  and  treatment 
were  stricken  out.  There  is  little  in  the  bill,  in  its  present  form,  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  which  can  be  interpreted  as  making  the  bill 
a  medical  measure.  Therefore  the  bill  is  of  more  interest  to  edu- 
cators than  to  physicians. 

A  great  deal  of  irritation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  physically  inspect  school  children  and  medically 
treat  them,  and  the  Fess-Capper  bill  contains  guaranties  that  such  in- 
spection and  treatment  shall  not  be  had  over  the  objection  of  parents. 
Of  course  there  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  line  of  health  work  to 
be  conducted  in  the  schools,  but  this  is  in  the  nature  of  sanitation 
rather  than  medication.  No  one  should  object  to  wholesome  sanita- 
tion. Any  measure  that  looks  toward  clean  premises  and  children, 
and  wholesome  food,  water,  air,  and  all  such  things,  is  perfectly 
proper  and  highly  desirable,  and  all  people  can  unite  in  support  of  it. 
There  would  be  no  friction  if  health  in  the  public  schools  is  pro- 
moted along  that  line,  but  when  health  or  school  officers  go  further 
and  insist  upon  physically  examining  and  medically  treating  children, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  parents,  the  trouble  begins,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  rights  of  children  and  of  parents  are  respected. 

The  right  of  the  individual,  whether  child  or  adult,  to  hold  his 
person  free  from  physical  inspection  is  very  sacred.  So  is  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  select  his  health  system  or  method  of  treatment. 
Adults  would  not  welcome  a  measure,  whether  adopted  by  Congress 
or  the  State  Legislature,  which  would  force  physical  examination  or 
medical  treatment  upon  them.  And  compulsory  examination  and 
treatment  will  not  work  in  the  public  schools.  Its  promotion  there 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  friction  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  Boynton,  in  his  minority  reports,  instances  a  present  disregard 
of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  vaccination  and  physical  examination. 
He  points  out  that  notwithstanding  the  vaccination  law  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  that  school  and  local  health  officers  are  by  statute  for- 
bidden to  make  any  rule  or  regulation  on  the  subject  of  vaccination, 
still  those  officers  are  in  some  schools  proceeding  as  though  the  for- 
mer vaccination  law  were  in  full  force  and  effect.  That  sort  of  thing 
does  not  encourage  people  to  welcome  new  laws  such  as  the  Fess- 
Capper  bill.  Rather  it  inclines  them  to  look  at  such  laws  with  sus- 
picion and  to  apprehend  that  the  guaranties  contained  in  them  against 
physical  examination  and  medical  treatment  may  not  always  be  faith- 
fully observed. 

Mr.  Boynton  also  refers  to  the  present  practice  under  Section  1618a 
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di  the  Political  Code  which  gives  parents  the  right  to  ask  that  their 
children  shall  not  be  physically  examined.  Many  parents  have  signed 
written  statements  and  filed  them  with  the  school  authorities,  as  the 
law  provides,  asking  that  their  children  be  not  physically  examined. 
Afterward  they  have  found  that  their  children  have  been  so  examined. 
The  vaccination  and  physical  inspection  of  children  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  parents  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  calling  forth 
protests  which  will  get  stronger  and  stronger  as  time  goes  on  until  a 
different  and  better  order  of  things  is  brought  about 

Everyone  is  interested  in  better  education  and  better  public  schools. 
People  will  be  less  suspicious  of  contemplated  measures,  when  jthe 
laws  which  we  already  have  are  better  observed.  We  all  agree  that 
we  can  not  make  the  public  schools  any  too  good,  and  that  any 
measure  which  looks  toward  the  better  health  and  education  of  young 
people  is  to  be  encouraged,  but  we  should  be  careful  as  to  the  methods 
adopted  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
value  of  varying  forms  of  treatment  and  health  systems.  It  is  enough, 
in  the  present  state  of  divided  opinion,  to  enforce  wholesome  sanita- 
tion in  the  schools,  leaving  questions  of  treatment  for  parents  to  de- 
cide. Physical  examination  and  medical  treatment  are  all  right  for 
those  who  desire  them,  but  they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  those 
people  who  do  not  want  them.  Children  in  an  obviously  unfit  condi- 
tion for  school  should  certainly  be  sent  home  and  parents  be  required 
to  put  them  in  proper  condition  before  returning  them  to  the  school 
room.    Cases  of  contagion  should  be  isolated  or  quarantined. 

The  great  mass  of  the  people  of  today  believe  in  the  allopathic 
system  of  medicine,  and  large  numbers  of  people  believe  in  physical 
examination,  so  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  population  is  in  favor 
of  those  things.  But  there  is  a  strong  minority  of  medical  non-con- 
formists, and  we  all  appreciate  that  jeopardizing  the  liberty  of  even 
one  person  is  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  liberty  of  all  people.  We  there- 
fore should  have  respect  for  each  others'  opinions  in  health  and  med- 
ical questions  involved  in  the  public  schools. 

Remarks  by  Charles  A.  Murdock 

Mr.  Murdock  :  It  is  evident,  from  these  statistics,  that  we  hear  to- 
night, that  something  must  be  done,  and  the  best  evidence  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  is  that  it  is  being  done.  Public  health  is  a  world 
wide  question.  I  chanced  this  morning  to  read  an  editorial  in  a  Lon- 
don paper  based  upon  the  recent  report  of  Sir  George  Newman,  chief 
medical  officer  of  England.    It  appears  that  in  1850  the  death  rate  of 
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children  was  154,  and  that  in  1900  it  had  not  materially  changed. 
The  steps  taken  during  the  next  decade  reduced  it  to  120  in  1910  and 
to  80  in  1920,  that  was  within  three  of  one-half  of  as  much  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Of  course,  154  was  the  average.  In  some  communi- 
ties it  was  as  high  as  three  and  four  hundred.  He  does  not  regard 
the  present  figures  as  satisfactory — merely  as  encouraging.  He  says 
that  there  are  many  preventable  diseases  that  are  not  prevented,  there 
are  many  children's  lives  that  are  wasted,  there  are  many  mothers 
that  die  who  ought  not  to  die,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  getting  control  of  these  diseases.  And  wih  tuberculosis 
the  evidence  is  the  same ;  in  the  last  three  years  one-sixth  reduction  in 
the  number  of  deaths  is  reported.  He  says  we  must  beware  of  gloom, 
sloth,  and  irritation.  What  we  need  is  more  intelligence,  more  train- 
ing, more  co-operation  with  the  laws  of  God.  And  he  says,  bad  as 
things  are,  we  have  the  power  to  make  them  better.  His  general  con- 
clusion is  that  it  is  worth  while  to  fight.  Everything  that  is  won  must 
be  won  by  fighting,  and  we  must  go  resolutely  on  with  the  business. 
(Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Archibald  J.  Treat 

Mr.  Treat  :  I  want  to  correct  one  impression  that  seems  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  some.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  Fess-Capper  bill 
which  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  health 
of  children  by  the  national  government.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  no  such  powers  could  be  exerted  by  a  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. In  the  formative  period  of  this  Union,  this  country  gave  to 
Congress  certain  rights  and  certain  powers  and  those  that  they  did  not 
give  they  reserved,  and  amongst  the  reserved  powers  were  those  with 
-reference  to  education.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  under  this  new 
bill,  would  have  no  more  right  or  power  to  do  anything  with  reference 
to  the  physical  examination  of  children,  or  control  of  education  in  any 
State,  than  has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  say  to  a  farmer  what 
he  shall  do  with  his  cow  unless  he  transports  it  to  another  State  when 
it  comes  under  the  doctrine  of  transportation  and  interstate  traffic. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power 

Dr.  Power:  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  the  rights  of  the  parents  and  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity. I  want  to  ask,  has  the  child  no  rights?  (Applause.)  The 
child  seemingly  has  the  right  to  education,  by  general  consent.  And 
has  not  that  child  the  right,  while  it  is  being  educated,  also  to  be  pro- 
tected from  disease?    Is  it  to  be  compelled  to  sit  next  to  a  neighbor 
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who  possibly  has  diphtheria  germs  in  its  throat  or  the  germs  of  measles  ? 
Has  it  no  right  to  that  kind  of  protection?  And,  if  it  has  that  right, 
then  surely  the  means,  and  the  only  means  which  can  protect  it  should 
be  employed.  And  that  is  the  reason  of  my  protest  against  opposing 
such  common  sense  inspection  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  from  our 
schools  the  foci  of  disease  which  may  spread  to  your  child  and  mine, 
and  which  every  child  should  naturally  be  protected  from,  just  as  if 
has  the  right  to  its  education.  Every  child  should  have  the  right  to 
health.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  the  Qub  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Doc- 
tor Rixford. 

Remarkc  by  Dr.  Emmet  Rixford 

Doctor  Rixford  :  So  much  has  been  said  about  vaccination  that  I 
think,  perhaps,  I  might  say  something  about  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
We  do  know  that  we  have  smallpox  epidemic  in  California;  that  it  is 
endemic  also  in  Mexico,  from  which  place  we  receive  a  great  many 
people.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  limitation  of  smallpox  in 
the  world  is  due  solely  to  vaccination.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hygiene 
or  of  any  rules  of  living.  Of  course,  it  is  very  comfortable  for  a  per- 
son who  does  not  believe  in  vaccination  to  live  in  a  community  that  is 
vaccinated  because,  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  such,  that  other 
people  have  taken,  one  can  be  immune  to  smallpox  if  everybody  else 
but  himself  is  vaccinated.  He  does  not  then  run  any  danger  of  infec- 
tion with  smallpox.  And  I  think  that  that  is  the  principle  which  is 
tacitly  assumed,  at  least,  and  acted  upon,  if  not  acknowledged,  by  a 
large  percentage  of  our  population.  Referring  to  the  need  of  protec- 
tion of  our  children,  time  was  when  smallpox  was  classed  as  a  chil- 
dren's disease.  It  was  a  scourge  amongst  the  children,  with  high  mor- 
tality and  permanent  distressing  deformity  in  the  survivors.  Old  Ben 
Jonson  said: 

"Oh,  envious  and  foul  disease  can  there  not  be 
One  beauty  in  an  age  and  free  from  theel" 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  pox  marks.  But  it  is  very  comfort- 
able to  be  in  a  community  in  which  everybody  else  is  vaccinated. 
(Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Morton  R.  Gibbons 

Doctor  Gibbons:  The  speakers  of  the  evening  did  not  have  an 
opportunity,  in  their  brief  papers,  to  point  to  any  specific  instance  of 
the  army  experience,  and  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  bring  in 
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some  unpleasant  instances  of  disease.  In  the  camp  which  the  fortune 
of  war  placed  me  in,  they  had,  during  1918,  six  thousand  men  under 
guard  behind  double  wire  stockades,  ten  per  cent  of  the  camp  popula- 
tion incapacitated  through  venereal  disease.  These  people  were  a 
menace  to  themselves,  they  were  not  fit  for  overseas  duty,  they  were  a 
menace  to  their  fellows,  and  they  were  keeping  home  and  from  other 
duties  a  number  of  men.  They  were,  in  some  respects,  enemies  of  their 
country.  That  is  only  one  instance,  and  an  unfortunate  instance,  but 
one  which  can  be  absolutely  prevented. 

Now,  when  General  Wood  was  in  San  Francisco  several  months 
ago  he  spoke  of  compulsory  military  training.  I  am  still  unregenerated 
in  that  respect,  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  military  training.  My 
own  early  military  training  w^as  not  such  as  to  harden  me  against  it. 
I  have  felt,  perhaps  erroneously,  some  benefit  from  it,  always.  The 
individual,  the  young  man,  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
would  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the- country  for  training,  would 
have  all  of  his  defects  corrected.  There  would  not  be  such  a  number 
of  young  men  excluded  from  military  service  as  there  was  by  the  draft 
examination.  Every  man  of  military  age  would  be  taken  and  he  would 
have  his  defects  corrected,  he  would  have  his  postural  defects  cor- 
rected, his  teeth,  his  tonsils,  venereal  disease.  His  knowledge  of  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  his  knowledge  of  how  he  might  best  take  care 
of  himself  would  be  enlarged  when  he  was  restored  to  his  civil  status 
at  the  end  of  the  time.  Those  who  might,  even  in  spite  of  the  care 
that  they  would  receive  in  school,  still  have  defects,  would  have  the 
benefits  of  this  compulsory  military  training.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
would  have  what  all  American  boys  need,  exercise  in  orderliness  of 
conduct  and  training  in  accurate  obedience.    (Applause.) 


Remarics  by  Dr.  Pkilip  King  Brown 

Doctor  Brown  :  There  comes  first  to  my  mind  something  that  was 
contained  in  what  Mr.  Murdock  says  about  Sir  George  Newman's 
report  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  last  year.  I  read  that  report 
and  it  gave  some  figures  about  the  school  children  survey  made  in 
England;  England's  answer  to  the  fact  that  half  of  her  young  men 
were  not  fit  for  war  service.  The  Department  of  Health  surveyed 
6,900,000  school  children  in  England  and  Wales  last  year,  and  Sir 
George  Newman  said  in  that  report  that  one-fifth  of  them  were  not 
fit  for  education  in  the  physical  condition  in  which  they  were  at  that 
time.  250,000  more  were  feeble  minded,  250,000  had  eye  conditions 
needing  glasses,  250,000  more  were  so  dirty  in  their  habits  that  those 
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habits  had  to  be  corrected  before  admission  lest  they  should  contami- 
nate the  public  schools.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  as  to  what  those 
habits  were.  250,000  more  had  defective  hearing.  Now,  the  gentle- 
man who  objected  to  one  of  these  bills,  I  noticed,  wore  glasses.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  wear  them  myself.  They  are  one  of  the  very  satisfactory 
contributions  of  medicine  to  defective  humanity,  making  possible  the 
prolonged  use  of  the  human  eye.  I  hope  he  will  appreciate  that  fact  as 
he  gets  older. 

In  this  country,  immediately  after  the  quieting  down  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  half  of  our  young 
men  being  physically  unfit  was  up  to  us  to  deal  with.  Should  we  just 
quietly  accept  it  and  let  it  pass  off,  and  hope  that  it  might  be  forgotten 
without  making  too  deep  an  impression  on  the  individual,  or  should 
we  do  something?  All  over  this  country  our  school  children  have 
offered  the  best  opportunity  to  the  community  for  doing  something. 
We  have  known  that  we  have  underpaid  our  teachers,  we  have  known 
that  we  have  crowded  too  much  work  on  them,  we  have  known  that 
we  have  not  housed  the  children  properly  in  the  schools,  we  have 
known  that  we  have  taken  them  away  from  homes  where  perhaps  they 
would  have  fared  better  in  some  cases  than  they  did  in  the  schools, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  taken  away  from  homes,  probably 
where  the  homes  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  five  hours  a 
day.  It  is  a  bit  of  paternalism,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  very  fortunate 
bit  of  paternalism  for  the  great  majority  of  the  children  who  attend 
schools  of  any  kind. 

Now,  have  we  not  some  responsibility  about  the  physical  well  being 
of  those  children  while  we  are  trying  to  bring  up  the  general  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  community?  Certainly  we  have.  You  recog- 
nize that  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  would  have  no  business  to  take  our 
young  men  and  put  them  in  the  army  and  not  fit  them  properly  for 
service.  Nor  would  the  Government  have  a  right  to  take  them  and 
put  them  in  the  army  and  not  protect  them  from  the  unseen  enemy. 
We  are  grateful  to  our  paternal  Government  for  keeping  out  the  tra- 
choma cases  from  the  Orient,  that  incurable  eye  disease,  insidious  in 
its  beginning  and  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  eyes  of  people  generally 
in  the  Orient.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Government  for  the  protection 
it  gave  us,  and  still  gives  us,  here  in  California  from  the  bubonic 
plague.  Still  in  this  State,  fifteen  years  after  the  plague  outbreak,  the 
Government  is  standing  guard,  doing  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
work  every  month  that  we  do  not  hear  of,  ready  to  keep  down  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  outbreak  of  plague  in  this  State.    Little  outbreaks 
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occur, — one  occurred  in  Alameda  county  not  many  months  ago.  You 
do  not  hear  much  of  it,  but  there  is  at  once  the  renewed  activity  on  the 
part  of  our  paternal  Government,  to  keep  that  thing  from  becoming  a 
menace.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  that  it  is  doing  all  the  time 
which  make  for  a  general  upbuilding  of  health.  Just  as  the  paternal 
Government  looks  after  us,  so  we  must  look  after  the  children,  because 
they  are  already  grouped  in  the  public  schools,  because  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility for  caring  for  them  during  the  time  we  take  them,  forcibly 
almost,  away  from  the  parents.  The  law  requires  that  they  shall  have 
some  education  during  certain  years  of  their  lives.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility about  their  health  condition,  just  as  well  as  about  their  mental 
training.  We  could  not  put  them  in  a  dirty  school,  we  could  not  put 
them  in  a  school  that  was  next  to  a  slaughter  house  where  there 
was  certain  esthetic  objections  to  the  nose  and  eye.  The  com- . 
munity  wouldn't  allow  it.  Those  are  gross  things  that  I  do  not  have 
to  discuss  with  you  at  all,  but  we  go  further  than  that,  we  must  give 
them  positive  standards  of  health,  standards  of  sanitation,  we  must 
seat  them  at  desks  that  do  not  require  them  to  stoop  too  much,  we 
have  got  to  open  the  windows  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  we  have  got 
to  protect  them  against  the  possibility  of  the  building  getting  on  fire. 
There  are  hundreds  of  things  that  protect  those  children  all  the  time. 
Now,  it  is  very  foolish  to  object  to  extending  this  protection  to  the 
ultimate  possibilities  that  there  are  in  the  exercise  of  this  paternal  re- 
lation to  them  during  the  period  which  all  of  us  know  is  a  period  where 
the  child  has  a  just  right  to  an  education. 

We  surveyed  thirty  thousand  children  in  San  Francisco.  I  want  to 
say  just  one  word  about  that  survey :  First,  malnutrition  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  In  the  school  to  which  my  own  children  went  in 
the  district  where  possibly  those  who  are  better  off  financially  live, 
the  children  there  presented  the  largest  percentage  of  malnutrition. 
In  our  Latin  quarter,  the  four  schools  where  the  Latin  races  go,  par- 
ticularly the  Italians,  presented  the  lowest  percentage  of  malnutrition, 
fifteen  against  thirty-three.  Why.**  Because  the  children  of  the  well 
to  do  get  more  and  better'  medical  care  at  birth,  and  in  infancy,  and 
more  of  the  unfit  survive.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  world  to 
me  is  that  the  first  child  in  any  family  survives.  The  parents  have 
so  much  to  learn.  It  does  survive  with  the  rich,  with  the  well  to  do, 
because  the  general  average  of  intelligence  is  possibly  better,  the  type 
of  physician  that  they  employ  probably  is  better,  the  employment  of  a 
physician  at  all  probably  occurs  much  more  often,  and  actually  the 
child  who  is  not  fit  has  a  better  chance  in  that  class,  and  that  is  quite 
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natural.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  in  the  schools  among  the 
wealthier  classes  a  greater  ntimber  of  malnutrition  cases  are  presented. 
There  is  a  further  possibility  that  those  children,  particularly  among 
the  very  well  to  do,  are  left  to  the  servants  to  feed.  Coffee  and  toast 
is  the  breakfast  of  a  great  many  adults,  and  very  unfortunately  it  is 
the  breakfast  of  a  great  many  children,  particularly  among  the  well  to 
do.  Neither  thing  is  satisfactory.  The  malnutrition  situation  is  not 
a  matter  of  disease  alone,  it  is  a  matter  of  lowered  vitality  because  of 
unhygienic  surroundings,  because  of  insanitary  living,  because  of  bad 
hours,  because  of  bad  eating  and  bad  physical  habits  generally.  The 
fifty  cents  you  give  your  child  will  probably  be  spent  for  candy  that 
destroys  the  appetite  for  plain,  homely  food,  and  the  child  goes  on 
acquiring  a  bad  habit  which  makes  it  thin,  probably  stimulating  it  ifl 
entirely  wrong  ways.  Those  are  things  that  can  be  corrected  only  by 
educational  means.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  medicine,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense;  and  until  we  can  put  that  over  to  the  families  of  the 
well  to  do,  and  incidentally  to  all  the  others,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
enormous  proportion  of  malnourished  children. 

The  other  thing  that  I  want  to  call' your  attention  to  is  that  San 
Francisco  is  better  off  than  most  large  cities.  Strangely  enough,  in 
Chicago,  in  a  private  school,  attended  only  by  the  well  to  do  children, 
the  percentage  of  malnutrition,  in  one  instance,  reached  fifty-five.  The 
schools  of  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  where  the  hard-working  foreign 
element  lived,  presented  a  percentage  of  malnutrition  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  So  this  is  not  a  matter  of  poverty, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  and  opportunity,  and  if  we  can  make 
that  plain  to  the  community,  then  there  will  be  a  great  deal  less  of  isms, 
and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  exercise  of  that  type  of  paternalism 
which  makes  for  a  better  standard  of  living  all  along  the  line.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President  :  Wei  still  have  some  ten  minutes.  Are  there  any 
other  speakers? 

Remarks  by  C.  C.  Boynton 

Mr.  Boynton  :  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words,  if  I  may.  I  also 
am  interested  in  children.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  eight  of  my  own, 
and  they  are  pretty  healthy  specimens. 

There  are  two  divergent  schools  of  thought  on  this  question  of  con- 
tagion. One  is  that  contagion  is  physical,  the  other  is  that  contagion 
is  mental.  I  think  the  experience  of  mankind  is  to  the  effect  that  those 
of  the  school  of  thought  that  contagion  is  mental  are  as  healthy  as 
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those  of  the  school  of  thought  that  contagion  is  physical.  I  have 
been  informed,  by  reliable  medical  authorities,  that  in  any  group  of 
normal  people  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  any  time,  are  carriers  of  the 
diphtheria  germ.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  you  here  are  carriers  of 
diphtheria  germs,  fifty  per  cent  are  carriers  of  pneumonia.  If  you 
are  going  to  isolate  the  carriers,  what  is  the  outcome  of  it  ?  The  ordi- 
nary medical  man  is  absolutely  illogical.  At  times  he  takes  a  start 
and  proceeds  to  isolate  so-called  contagious  cases  and  carriers.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  contagion  is  mental,  there  is  a  way  of  reaching  it, 
and  there  is  a  way  of  exposure  by  spreading  the  mental  causes  of  con- 
tagion, and  these  bills  might  become  mental  pesthouses.  Now,  I  have 
known  of  but  one  man  who  was  absolutely  logical  on  this  physical 
theory  of  contagion,  that  was  Professor  Loeb,  formerly  of  the  State 
University,  and  now  by  reason  of  his  great  and  remarkable  works,  he 
is  in  the  Carnegie  or  Rockefeller  Institute.  He  placed  physical  con- 
tagion on  an  absolutely  logical  plane,  and  what  was  the  result? 
He  realized  the  presence  of  disease  germs,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
realized  they  were  everywhere,  and  he  would  not  permit  you  to  go  into 
his  house  without  your  first  sterilizing  your  feet.  He  had  no  curtains 
on  the  walls  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  germs  could  there  assemble. 
Every  room  had  its  sterilization  plant  to  destroy  these  germs.  Yet, 
his  next  door  neighbor,  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  University  of 
California,  told  me  that,  if  a  child's  disease  came  within  forty  miles 
of  Berkeley  the  four  children  of  Professor  Loeb  invariably  got  it. 

We  have  got  to  be  practical,  it  is  results  that  count.  The  law  says 
that  a  man  who  objects  to  the  physical  examination  of  his  child  shall 
be  exempt,  and  the  law  should  be  respected,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to 
respect  the  law,  where  are  our  social  institutions  going  to  end?  If 
we  have  not  that  sturdy  individualistic  spirit  of  our  forefathers  we 
will  go  along  the  path,  and  add  one  more  to  the  nations  that  have  gone 
down  to  destruction. 

Remarks  by  Archibald  J.  Treat 

Mr.  Treat  :  May  I  ask  one  question :  Is  there  one  word  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  that  has  even  remote  relation  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  which  is  the  Fess-Capper  bill?  There  is  not  one 
word  about  compulsion  in  that  bill.  Paternalism  can  only  exist  with 
compulsion,  and  there  is  nothing  in  that  bill  whatsoever,  remotely  or 
indirectly,  which  has  anything  to  do  with  compulsion.  The  idea  of  the 
bill  is  advisory  only,  to  the  same  extent  that  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  mainly  advisory.    There  is  nothing  there  that 
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says  anything  about  compelling  the  child,  or  any  other  person,  or  any 
physician,  or  any  school  teacher,  to  do  anything  whatsoever.  The 
Government  merely  advances  money  to  the  States  to  be  used  by  the 
States  for  the  benefit  of  education  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
respective  States.  The  Department  of  Education  is  to  have  a  bureau 
which  goes  abroad  to  determine  what  are  the  best  systems  of  education, 
and  in  turn  to  communicate  that  to  the  various  States  for  such  use  as 
they  may  make  of  it.  There  is  no  policeman  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  there  is  no  policeman's  club ;  there  is  no  force ;  there  are  no 
penalties.    Therefore,  wherein  do  the  words  of  the  gentleman  apply? 

Mr.  Boynton  :  I  agree  that,  in  the  Fess-Capper  bill,  the  compulsory 
medical  examination  was  cut  out.  It  was  there  as  it  was  framed,  it 
was  there  strong  and  vigorous,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  other  things 
cut  out  of  the  bill,  but  the  question  is,  is  that  not  a  serpent  that  should 
have  had  its  head  crushed  rather  than  one  which  should  have  had  its 
fangs  drawn  out?  Let  the  bill  once  be  enacted,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
get  these  things  back  into  the  bill  by  amendment. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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THE  state  colony  SETTLEMENTS 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
establishing  the  land  settlement  policy  of  the  State.  The  problem  was 
touched  upon  in  the  discussion  of  "State  Aid  to  Agriculture"  (see 
Transactions,  Vol.  VI,  No.  7,  Nov.,  1911)  and  taken  up  in  the  num- 
ber on  "Rural  Credits,"  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  January,  1915,  and  "The  Land 
Settlement  Bill,"  No.  5,  May,  1915.  Following  the  latter  discussion 
the  State  Legislature  established  the  State  Conunission  on  Coloniza- 
tion and  Rural  Credits  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  problem. 
At  the  request  of  the  Commission  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  Cali- 
fornia assisted  in  the  investigation  and  a  report  of  its  activities  will 
be  found  in  the  Transactions,  Vol.  XI,  No.  8,  "Land  Settlement  in 
CaUfomia,"  December,  1916.  The  recommendations  made  in  this  re- 
port resulted  in  legislation  described  in  "The  Land  Settlement  Bill  of 
1917,"  Transactions,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  March,  1917. 

In  accordance  with  this  legislation  the  State  acquired  a  6000-acre 
tract  at  Durham,  Butte  County,  which  was  improved  and  sold  to 
settlers  and  later  brought  a  nine  thousand  acre  tract  at  Delhi,  Merced 
County.  A  report  being  requested  from  the  Section  on  Agriculture 
on  the  results  found  in  the  working  out  of  these  colonies,  the  Club 
meeting  of  September  15, 1921,  was  set  aside  for  the  Section  to  present 
the  facts  regarding  administration  of  the  act. 
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Meetiiig  of  September  15, 1921 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Qub  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
on  Thursday,  September  15,  1921.  Following  the  dinner  and  business 
meeting  the  subject  for  discussion  was  introduced  by  President 
Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  as  follows : 

The  President:  Through  the  years  of  its  history  this  Qub  has 
interested  itself  in  the  problems  of  Gdifomia  farming  and  the  various 
proposals  from  time  to  time  advanced  for  State  aid.  An  active  sec- 
tion has  studied  these  questions  and  has  made  several  valuable  reports 
to  the  Qub,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  "Land  Settlement." 

In  the  summer  of  1916  the  Qub,  in  co-operation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Qilifomia  and  the  State  Q>nmiission  on  "Colonization  and 
Rural  Credits,"  made  a  field  survey  of  the  status  of  land  settlement, 
the  Qub  having  appropriated  for  this  purpose  $1000.  A  complete 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  was  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Section  and  largely  as  a  result  of  these  activities,  in  which  the  Qub 
participated,  the  Land  Settlement  act  of  1917  became  law. 

Under  authority  of  this  act  the  State  purchased  6000  acres  of  land 
near  Durham,  Butte  County,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  an  ex- 
periment in  State  aid  to  colonization.  Improvements  to  the  land  were 
made  by  the  State  and  the  property  sub-divided  and  sold  in  farms  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  A  second  unit  has  been 
purchased  by  the  State  in  Merced  County. 

We  are  to  hear  a  report  tonight  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  interesting  experiment.  We  are  to  be  informed  as  to  the  suc- 
cess or  the  failure  of  the  project  so  that  looking  back  upon  the  part 
we  played  we  can  either  "point  with  pride"  or  we  can  "view  with 
alarm"  the  results  of  our  handiwork.  Following  this  report  there  will 
be  a  debate  on  the  question  whether  or  not  state  aid  is  necessary. 

The  first  speaker,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Packard,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Delhi  Settlement,  the  second  unit  purchased  by  the  State,  and  his  topic 
is  "A  year's  experience  in  State  Land  Settlement."  Mr.  Packard. 
(Applause.) 

The  Ddhi  State  Land  SettlaiMiit 

Ms.  Packard:  The  story  of  the  development  at  Delhi  will  neces- 
sarily be  an  uncompleted  one,  for  work  on  the  project  has  been  under 
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way  for  only  a  year  so  far  and  the  final  record  will  not  be  finished 
until  Delhi  takes  its  place  among  the  old  established  communities  of 
the  State. 

The  Delhi  Land  Settlement  comprises  some  nine  thousand  acres  of 
land  located  six  miles  south  of  Turlock  on  the  state  highway.  The 
property  extends  for  about  nine  miles  east  and  west  and  averages  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles  in  width,  running  from  a  point  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  to  a  point  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  Before  the  tract  was  purchased,  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  was  used  as  sheep  pasture  and  the  balance  was  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  rye  which  averaged  between  three  and  four 
sacks  to  the  acre.  No  one  lived  on  the  property  except  during  the 
planting  time  and  harvest. 

The  soil  in  this  region  is  of  a  sandy  character,  so  sandy  in  fact, 
that  many  who  were  not  acquainted  around  the  Turlock  district 
could  not  believe  that  the  soil  possessed  any  fertility  whatever.  The 
analysis  made  by  Professor  Shaw  of  the  University  of  California 
gave  ample  justification  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  Land 
Settlement  Board  and  the  results  during  the  past  year  have  verified 
this  judgment.  The  soil  lacks  humus,  as  all  soil  in  arid  regions  does. 
The  ability  to  grow  green  manure  crops  and  to  build  up  the  soil 
through  the  application  of  barnyard  manure,  making  possible  the 
rapid  building  up  of  the  soil,  makes  farm  practice  a  pleasure,  since  it 
is  easily  worked  during  any  season  of  the  year. 

During  the  spring  when  strong  winds  are  frequent,  the  sandy  char- 
acter of  the  soil  creates  a  problem  which  is  sometimes  perplexing, 
since  the  sand  which  is  carried  along  the  surface  by  the  wind  will  very 
quickly  destroy  tender  crops  such  as  young  alfalfa  or  com.  Some- 
times the  sand  is  carried  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cover  up  crops, 
although  in  most  cases,  the  erosive  action  of  the  sand  does  the  damage 
by  cutting  the  young  plants  oflF.  Young  trees  and  vines  are  often  in- 
jured so  badly  that  they  either  die  or  are  set  back  for  a  full  year's 
growth.  Old  settlers  have  lost  four  or  five  crops  in  succession  due 
to  this  action  of  wind  and  sand.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  these 
older  residents,  settlers  did  everything  possible  to  meet  the  situation. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  were  spent  covering  the  surface  with  weeds, 
straw,  bamboo  or  any  other  material  available.  The  alternate  check 
banks  were  sown  to  rye  which  formed  wind  breaks  and  stopped  the 
movement  of  sand.  Protection  was  so  important  that  during  the  days 
when  the  wind  blew  the  strongest,  scores  of  men  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  throwing  damp  weeds  on  the  areas  where  there  was  likeli- 
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hood  that  the  sand  would  begin  to  move  and  damage  the  crop.  After 
the  spring  winds  were  over,  tabulation  of  the  areas  planted  showed 
that  only  forty  acres  out  of  the  six  hundred  were  damaged. 

The  surface  of  the  land  at  Delhi  is  rolling,  the  hills  being  formed 
largely  by  wind  action.  The  only  possible  way  of  irrigating  this  rough 
topography  was  by  the  construction  of  a  pipe  system  of  irrigation. 
Milo  B.  Williams,  chief  engineer  for  the  project,  designed  a  system  of 
concrete  pipe  to  carry  the  water  from  the  main  canal  of  the  Turlock 
Irrigation  District  to  the  various  allotments  in  the  settlement.  During 
a  period  of  six  months,  forty-three  miles  of  concrete  pipe  were  made 
and  laid.  A  successful  season's  run  through  this  system  of  pipe  has 
been  completed.  The  main  pipe  lines  were  included  in  the  cost  of  land 
when  sold  to  the  settlers.  The  pipe  necessary  to  distribute  water  over 
the  various  allotments  must  be  paid  for  by  the  settlers  themselves. 

In  order  to  make  the  pipe  to  the  best  advantage,  a  well  equipped 
pipe  factory  was  built  at  Delhi  costing  some  $35,000.00.  This  pipe 
factory  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Fortier  and  local 
labor  was  used  entirely.  By  bu3ring  materials  to  advantage  in  large 
quantities  and  through  the  efficiency  of  good  machinery  and  manage- 
ment, the  Land  Settlement  Board  was  able  to  manufacture  pipe  at  a 
low  cost.  The  following  figures  give  a  comparison  of  the  price  charged 
by  the  State  and  the  price  charged  by  the  State  Q)ncrete  Pipe  Manu- 
facturers' Association : 

Charge  State  Concrete 
Size  of  Pipe  State  Charge      Pipe  Mfg.  Assn. 

Six-inch $  .10  %  2A 

Eig^t-inch  .. ~~.. ^...^.....^    .15  JS7 

Ten-inch -~ ^ ^...~ — ..~.. — ..    .20  .34 

Twelve-inch : .30  .42 

Fourteen-inch . — — ^....^. — .. — ...m,.— ^ .35  .55 

Elighteen-inclL....... ..... — .». ^ „    .65  .86 

Twenty-inch .80  1.02 

Twenty- four-inch 1.00  1.50 

Thirty-inch 1.40  2.26 

During  the  time  that  this  pipe  was  being  made  and  laid,  the  settlers 
were  busy  on  their  land.  Most  of  them  did  a  portion  of  their  own 
leveling,  while  many  of  them  did  all  the  work  themselves.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Land  Settlement  Board  hired  teams  and  leveled  land 
on  force  account,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  was  a  wasteful  and 
expensive  method  of  leveling  land  and  the  contract  system  was  used 
wherever  the  leveling  was  done  by  others  than  the  settlers  themselves. 
G>mpetitive  bids  were  received  on  areas  and  the  low  bid  accepted. 
The  engineers  of  the  Land  Settlment  Board  checked  up  the  leveling 
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when  the  work  was  done,  according  to  specifications  agreed  upon 
when  the  work  was  commenced.  The  average  cost  of  leveling  land 
was  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  dollars  an  acre. 

The  building  program  at  Delhi  has  been  an  interesting  part  of  the 
Land  Settlement  work.    Mr.  Max  E.  O)ok,  who  is  an  architect  for- 
merly living  in  San  Francisco,  designed  most  of  the  buildings  that 
have  been  constructed  during  the  past  year.    He  has  drawn  up  speci- 
fications, let  contracts  and  supervised  construction.    Some  $175,000.00 
has  been  spent  on  buildings  during  the  past  year  and  all  of  this  work 
has  been  done  under  Mr.  Cook's  direction.    He  has  been  able  to  save 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  settlers  by  his  efficient  service  and 
careful  planning.    He  avoids  mistakes  that  settlers  would  ordinarily 
make  both  in  planning  of  their  buildings  and  in  their  farmstead  lay- 
outs.   Buildings  are  placed  where  they  should  be  to  conform  to  the 
topography  of  the  land,  the  direction  of  prevailing  wind  and  to  con- 
form to  the  State  laws  regarding  sanitation.     If  a  settler  wants  a 
house  or  bam  ultimately  that  is  larger  than  he  can  afford,  Mr.  Cook 
suggests  that  they  build  a  portion  of  this  house  or  bam  in  such  a  way 
that  later  on,  it  can  be  added  to  when  finances  permit.    In  this  way, 
shacks  are  avoided  and  every  part  of  the  construction  on  the  farm 
conforms  to  an  ultimate  plan.    Many  settlers  are  now  living  in  build- 
ings that  will  ultimately  serve  as  garages  while  some  who  are  more 
hard-pressed,  are  living  in  a  portion  of  the  bam  or  are  using  a  well 
constructed  poultry  house  as  a  temporary  dwelling. 

We  arc  just  completing  a  Community  Hall  costing  $10,000.00.  This 
Community  Hall  when  completed,  will  be  the  finest  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  State  and  will  serve  as  a  center  of  the  social,  religious  and 
business  life  of  the  conmiunity.  The  community  spirit  is  a  vital  fea- 
ture in  the  development  of  the  plans  at  Delhi,  since  it  is  lack  of  com- 
munity co-operation  that  makes  country  life  unattractive  to  many 
country  boys  who  might  otherwise  remain  on  the  farm. 

The  settlers  are  in  position  to  get  advice  on  any  farm  problem  that 
may  arise.  If  the  necessary  information  is  not  inmiediately  at  hand, 
the  farm  adviser  of  the  county  is  always  available  and  back  of  him 
stands  the  University  of  Calif omia  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  our  aim  to  gfive  advice  to  groups  of  settlers  so  that  the 
same  effort  will  reach  as  large  a  number  as  possible — for  example — 
the  settlers  were  planning  to  plant  sweet  potatoes  as  one  of  the  main 
cash  crops.  During  the  harvest  period  last  fall,  all  those  who  were 
interested  in  sweet  potatoes  were  called  together  and  were  taken  in 
automobiles  to  one  of  the  successful  sweet  potato  growers  in  the 
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neighborhood.  The  farm  adviser  was  present  and  every  minute  de- 
tail of  sweet  potato  culture  was  gone  over  thoroughly  in  field  demon- 
stration. Following  this,  a  synopsis  was  prepared  by  Professor  D.  H. 
Carey  of  the  University  of  California  who  was  present  at  the  demon- 
stration. This  S3mopsis  was  distributed  to  all  those  interested  in  sweet 
potato  culture.  Later,  all  those  interested  in  alfalfa  were  taken  on  a 
tour  to  all  the  alfalfa  fields  in  the  neighborhood.  Experience  of  "old- 
timers"  was  gathered  and  tabulated.  Every  source  of  information 
available  was  consulted.  Professor  Whitten  was  called  upon  to  advise 
settlers  regarding  the  variety  of  trees  to  plant  and  culture  methods  to 
follow.  Professor  F.  T.  Bioletti  has  held  numerous  demonstrations 
in  planting  and  care  of  vineyards  and  settlers  are  following  the  advice 
throughout  their  vineyard  work.  By  following  this  group  action,  we 
feel  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  obtained  through  the  minimum  of 
expense. 

Dairying  is  considered  as  a  fundamental  industry  at  Delhi,  not  only 
because  dairying  offers  a  source  of  sure  and  immediate  income  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  manure  from  the  dairy  yards  is  needed 
to  improve  the  texture  of  the  soil.  A  number  of  the  settlers  are  dairy- 
men of  considerable  experience  and  after  talking  over  the  situation, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  make  of  Delhi  an  unusual  dairy  com- 
munity where  disease  would  be  controlled  and  where  only  high  pro- 
ducing cows  would  be  kept.  As  a  result  of  ideals  adopted  by  the 
settlers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  selected  Delhi  as  their  Western 
dairy  demonstration  community  and  have  appointed  Mr.  C.  V.  Castle 
as  their  agent,  who  is  now  on  the  colony  to  aid  the  settlers  in  pur- 
chase of  their  cows,  in  the  control  of  disease  and  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  feeding  and  care.  The  marketing  problem  will  be  solved 
as  the  dairy  industry  increases.  Temporarily,  settlers  are  pooling  their 
interests  and  selling  to  one  creamery,  but  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
milk  increases  sufficiently,  the  settlers  expect  to  cash  in  on  their  tuber- 
cular free  milk  to  some  local  market. 

Although  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  have  been  a  success  as  I  have 
outlined,  nevertheless,  the  story  is  not  without  its  darker  pages.  Many 
difficulties  were  encountered  and  many  hardships  were  endured.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  difficulty  was  physiographical.  The  soil  was  sandy 
and  the  wind  blew  and  moved  a  great  deal  of  the  land.  A  good  many 
of  the  "old-timers"  and  a  good  many  of  the  people  who  have  known 
Delhi  by  their  travels  through  on  the  highway  did  not  believe  that  the 
land  could  be  made  to  produce  and  many  of  these  people  were  not 
backward  in  making  their  ideas  known.     They  saw  the  rolling  hills 
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and  they  did  not  think  they  could  be  irrigated ;  they  thought  the  pipe 
line  would  not  work  and  they  said  so;  they  saw  the  poor  sand  and 
thought  it  would  not  raise  crops  and  advised  prospective  settlers  to 
avoid  Delhi.  The  settlers,  however,  have  had  confidence  in  the  project 
partly  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  supported  by  the  State  and  they 
have  lived  through  this  period  of  discouragement  and  their  morale  is 
gaining.  Land  which  some  said  would  not  produce  a  profitable  crop 
has  produced  two  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  in  a  single  cutting,  the 
first  year.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa, 
altogether;  two  to  three  hundred  acres  have  been  planted  to  trees  and 
vineyards;  forty  or  fifty  acres  planted  to  sweet  potatoes  and  a  large 
area  has  been  planted  to  com.  The  results  have  been  far  better  than 
anticipated  by  even  the  most  optimistic. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  development  work  at  Delhi  is  in- 
volved in  the  human  element.  We  have  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  from  Massachusetts  to  Arizona.  About  one-half  of  them  have 
seen  service  in  the  army  or  navy.  Most  of  the  settlers  have  come 
with  the  ambition  to  establish  a  permanent  home.  Most  of  these  men 
are  what  you  might  call  "rural  minded."  They  are  the  kind  that  take 
to  farm  life  naturally,  who  get  pleasure  in  handling  good  stock  and  in 
harvesting  good  crops.  The  land  settlement  has  been  able  to  attract 
this  kind  of  a  settler  because  of  the  fact  that  Delhi  has  been  adver- 
tised as  a  settlement  where  that  class  of  people  are  desired.  They  are 
not  there  because  of  an  opportunity  of  making  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  their  land  but  they  are  there  because  they  want  to  make  their  homes 
in  California.  They  want  to  develop  that  kind  of  a  home  where  they 
will  always  want  to  live,  where  they  will  want  to  rear  their  children ; 
a  home  they  can  pass  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

A  year  ago  last  Jtme,  I  met  a  young  man  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  from  one  of  the  old  New  England  farms  and  had  lived 
in  Concord  and  attended  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College  and 
was  anxious  to  get  started  for  himself.  He  was  married  and  had  a 
boy  eighteen  months  old.  He  had  worked  on  a  New  England  farm, 
first  as  a  laborer  and  then  as  a  farm  tenant  but  found  he  could  not 
make  a  go  of  it,  largely  because  he  lacked  the  necessary  capital  to  get 
a  start.  After  telling  him  of  the  opportunity  that  the  State  was  offer- 
ing at  Delhi,  he  told  me  that  he  would  come  out  and  look  it  over  and 
see  whether  or  not  it  was  an  opportunity  that  he  would  take  up.  He 
told  me  that  he  would  go  home  and  would  return  in  a  few  days  and 
get  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead.  In  five  days,  however,  I  received  a  post 
card  dated  Chicago  which  said,  "I  am  on  my  way.    I  left  my  wife  in 
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New  England  with  a  family  and  I  am  going  to  California."  When 
I  got  to  Delhi  two  or  three  weeks  later,  I  asked  for  Mr.  Wood  as  I 
wanted  to  know  how  he  had  fared.  They  all  knew  Wood,  everyone 
there.  He  had  come  with  all  his  money  in  war  savings  stamps.  He 
spent  his  first  night  in  the  Delhi  warehouse.  He  had  a  Winchester  and 
a  bowie  knife  and  was  well  prepared  for  the  wild  west.  When  I  saw 
him,  one  side  of  his  face  was  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  see  out  of 
his  eye  and  his  arms  were  also  swollen.  I  said,  "What  is  the  matter?" 
He  smiled  the  best  he  could  and  said,  "I  captured  a  swarm  of  bees 
last  night."  "That  is  fine,"  I  said,  "you  have  the  first  apiary  on  the 
colony."  I  found  that  he  had  two  goats  and  was  getting  a  flock  of 
hens  the  next  day  and  when  I  parted  with  him  that  evening  he  said, 
"I  am  sending  for  my  wife  and  baby,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
me,  Mr.  Packard,  I  like  it  fine."  There  is  one  of  the  young  men  who 
would  have  had  no  opportunities  of  getting  land  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Land  Settlement  act.  He  wanted  to  come  West  but  he  could  not 
have  come  West  if  it  were  not  for  the  opportunity  that  was  afforded 
by  this  State.  He  is  now  established  in  a  comfortable  home,  he  has  a 
horse,  two  cows  and  ten  acres  of  land,  largely  in  alfalfa.  I  was  very 
much  interested  the  other  day  to  hear  from  his  father  who  said,  "Of 
all  the  movements  that  the  various  members  of  the  family  have  made, 
the  move  that  Norman  had  made  in  coming  out  to  California  was  the 
best  of  them  all." 

We  have  one  man  in  the  settlement  who  was  formerly  a  farm  ad- 
viser in  California.  He  came  here  with  six  thousand  dollars  and  took 
up  forty-five  acres  that  cost  $215.00  an  acre.  The  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  haul  manure  from  some  of  the  old  ranch  barns  that  had  been 
used  during  the  days  of  grain  farming.  He  hauled  enough  manure  to 
cover  all  of  the  land  that  he  had  planned  to  plant  to  alfalfa  and  as  a 
result  of  this  he  has  been  able  to  get  not  only  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa 
but  excellent  growth.  He  has  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa,  five  acres  in 
sweet  potatoes  and  three  acres  in  grape  vines,  a  home  orchard  of 
large  assortment  of  varieties  of  fruit.  He  is  beginning  a  dairy  herd 
which  he  expects  to  build  up  during  the  winter  time,  he  has  a  comfort- 
able house,  a  water  system  and  the  beginning  of  a  barn.  His  farm 
layout  is  well  planned  and  so  everything  that  is  built  or  planted  con- 
forms to  the  ultimate  scheme.  Trees,  vines  and  flowers  around  the 
house  are  already  creating  a  homelike  atmosphere.  He  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  who  has  the  right  ideals  and  he  is  willing  to  work  for  them. 

Mrs.  Mae  Lee  is  a  settler  who  came  from  Coalinga.  She  landed  in 
Turlock  with  six  children  and  sixty  dollars.    The  rest  of  her  money 
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was  tied  up  in  town  lots  which  she  had  arranged  to  sell  within  a  few 
weeks  after  arriving  at  Delhi.  She  was  granted  an  allotment  of 
twenty-five  acres,  which  with  her  fifty  dollar  capital  was  quite  an 
undertaking.  She  arrived  on  Sunday  morning  and  on  Tuesday  night 
she  moved  into  her  new  house,  not  a  very  pretentious  one  but  one 
which  has  served  during  the  year  to  shelter  her  family  from  the  wind, 
the  sun  and  the  rain  and  to  house  the  weaving  machine  with  which 
she  has  manufactured  rag  rugs  in  order  that  she  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  during  the  spare  moments  between  taking  care  of  her 
family  and  running  the  ranch.  She  now  has  fourteen  acres  of  alfalfa 
that  is  doing  splendidly.  She  has  two  and  one-half  acres  of  sweet 
potatoes  that  are  yielding  her  an  income  of  approximately  $150.00  an 
acre.  She  has  the  starting  of  a  bam  and  has  purchased  four  cows 
CHI  time.  Her  brother  who  came  out  from  New  York  with  his  family 
purchased  the  adjoining  allotment  and  has  been  there  to  help  her 
during  the  spring  months.  Needless  to  say  she  has  sold  her  lots  in 
G>alinga  and  so  has  had  some  money  to  operate  on.  She  has  had  a 
monthly  income  from  Merced  Coimty  on  a  widow's  pension  which 
has  enabled  her  to  keep  her  grocery  bills  paid.  Her  two  oldest  boys 
are  old  enough  to  do  farm  work.  They  are  the  kind  who  like  rural 
life  and  understand  stock  and  some  day  they  are  going  to  make  a 
record  at  Delhi. 

Another  settler  came  from  Imperial.  He  is  a  man  who  pioneered 
there  for  fifteen  years  but  moved  out  because  he  wanted  a  place  where 
he  could  bring  up  a  family  in  a  little  milder  climate,  so  purchased 
sixty  acres  of  land  and  built  the  house  partly  from  his  own  labor. 
He  has  the  start  of  a  bam,  ten  acres  of  alfalfa,  two  acres  of  grape 
vines  and  is  doing  well.  The  oldest  girl  is  attending  high  school  in 
Turlock.  The  four  middle-aged  children  are  attending  grammar 
school  in  Delhi  while  the  three  youngest  remain  on  the  farm  to  "keep 
the  home  fires  burning." 

Another  settler  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Hotel  Del  Coronado. 
He  came  to  Delhi  to  go  into  the  poultry  business.  He  had  had  ex- 
perience with  poultry  in  the  past  and,  in  fact,  had  been  successful  in 
capturing  a  large  number  of  prizes  in  poultry  shows  in  Southern 
California.  He  has  done  most  of  the  work  in  the  development  of  his 
four-acre  block  and  now  has  a  comfortable  home,  three  acres  of  ex- 
cellent alfalfa,  a  home  orchard  and  garden  which  received  first  prize 
in  a  recent  contest  among  the  settlers.  He  has  a  fine  herd  of  Toggen- 
berg  goats  which  he  purchased  from  the  University  Farm,  Davis.  He 
has  started  in  the  poultry  business  gradually  but  every  step  that  he 
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takes  is  well  thought  out  and  well  planned.  He  is  going  to  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  poultry  industry  at  Delhi  which  will  tiltimately  grow 
into  a  lai^e  industry. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  other  stories  of  individual  settlers  but  I  fed 
that  it  would  be  taking  too  much  time.  There  is  just  one  other  mat- 
ter which  I  would  like  to  speak  of. 

The  biggest  problem  in  the  development  of  the  Delhi  is  the  problem 
of  finances.  The  State  paid  $92.50  for  the  land.  It  cost  $17.00  an 
acre  for  the  water  right  in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District;  it  cost 
$60.00  an  acre  to  develop  the  main  pipe  line  system  to  furnish  water 
to  the  various  allotments ;  $10.00  an  acre  must  be  charged  for  interest 
during  time  land  was  being  developed  prior  to  sale;  $5.00  an  acre 
would  hardly  cover  taxes  and  water  assessments  during  the  develop- 
ment period.  This  all  sums  up  to  about  $185.00  an  acre.  The  aver- 
age price  of  land  at  Delhi  is  $200.00  an  acre,  leaving  a  small  mai^n 
to  cover  the  overhead  and  to  serve  as  a  margin  of  safety. 

When  the  settler  buys  land  at  $200.00  an  acre  he  has  to  spend  from 
$20.00  to  $40.00  an  acre  in  preparing  it  for  irrigation.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  to  spend  forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to  put  in  the  dis- 
tributing laterals  so  that  water  can  be  distributed  over  the  farm.  He 
has  to  spend  approximately  $100.00  an  acre  in  building  houses,  bams, 
outhouses,  fences,  etc.  He  has  to  live  several  months,  sometimes  an 
entire  year  before  he  secures  an  income.  By  the  time  this  is  added 
up,  it  will  total  somewhere  near  $400.00  an  acre.  The  State  charges 
5%  on  deferred  payments  and  if  5%  is  figured  on  the  total  value  of 
the  investment  it  means  that  the  settler  will  have  to  pay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20.00  an  acre  rent  per  year.  He  may  figure  that  he  can 
lose  interest  on  his  portion  of  the  investment  but  the  interest  on  de- 
ferred payments  must  be  paid.  If  the  State  were  to  charge  7%,  the 
rent  would  be  $28.00  an  acre;  if  he  paid  8%  it  would  be  $32.00  an 
acre  and  under  the  conditions  at  Delhi,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
settlers  to  meet  these  rental  charges,  especially  during  the  period  of 
initial  development.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre  is  a  big  burden  and  it 
can  only  be  met  by  good  agricultural  practice  and  careful  management. 

If,  in  addition  to  paying  5%  on  the  investment,  the  settler  had  to 
pay  for  the  farm  in  from  five  to  ten  years,  it  would  be  impossible. 
This  problem  would  be  increased  if  their  interest  rate  were  higher. 
Where  the  State  charges  5%  interest  and  extends  the  payment  over 
a  period  of  36j4  years,  the  settler  is  able  to  meet  the  payment  even 
during  the  period  of  initial  development.  If  it  were  not  for  this  in- 
terest rate  granted  by  the  State  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  long-term 
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payments,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  settlers  to  buy  the  land 
with  the  resources  which  the  average  settler  possesses  and  the  project 
would  not  be  a  solvent  one.  Because  of  the  long  term  payments  and 
because  of  the  insistence  on  sound  agricultural  practice,  the  Land 
Settlement  Board  will  be  able  to  make  of  a  worthless  piece  of  sandy 
waste,  one  of  the  finest  rural  communities  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  low  rate  of  interest  and 
long  term  payments,  I  want  to  also  emphasize  the  need  for  good  agri- 
cultural practice.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good  cows,  free  from  dis- 
ease, cows  that  are  high  producers  and  in  order  to  meet  the  pa3rments 
on  farms  in  California,  it  is  necessary  to  use  good  seed,  to  have  vari- 
eties that  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Mistakes  must  not  be 
made,  for  mistakes  are  expensive  and  the  economy  that  can  be  gained 
through  community  co-operation  must  be  utilized  wherever  possible. 
(Applause.) 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President  :  This  is  a  story  of  achievement  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  all  Califomians,  and  particularly  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  other  2925  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub.  The 
man  who,  I  suppose,  more  than  all  others,  is  responsible  for  this  ex- 
periment and  for  its  success,  is  Doctor  Elwood  Mead.  His  life,  in 
fact,  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  this  and  other  progres- 
sive and  helpful  steps  in  agricultural  life,  and  that  is  true  both  of  the 
time  that  he  devoted  to  this  character  of  work  in  Australia  and  in 
CaKfomia.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  Doctor  Mead  to 
this  audience.    Doctor  Mead. 
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Strntement  by  Elwood  Mead 

Doctor  Mead:  As  President  Boardman  has  told  you,  this  Qub 
discussed  land  settlement  five  years  ago.  It  had  before  it  a  request 
for  financial  aid  in  completing  an  investigation  of  colonization  and 
rural  credit.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  State  was  small  because 
it  dealt  with  a  subject  whose  importance  was  not  realized,  and  there 
were  misgivings  about  even  considering  policies  then  new  and  un- 
tried. It  had  become  manifest  to  the  members  of  the  conmiission 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  investigation,  which  included  President 
Barrows,  Mr.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  Mr.  Harris  Weinstock,  Mr. 
Chester  Rowell  and  myself,  that  it  could  not  make  such  survey  of  the 
situation  as  would  enable  it  to  report  the  facts  that  the  public  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  take  action.  The  situation  was  reported  to  this 
Club,  and  it  generously  gave  $1000  to  aid  in  completing  the  investiga- 
tion. The  contribution  of  this  Club  enabled  the  work  to  be  finished 
in  such  fashion  that,  when  the  commission's  findings  were  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  they  were  deemed  conclusive  and  a  land  settlement 
act  was  the  result. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  time  to  defend  the  land  settlement  act 
or  the  policy  it  inaugurated  in  this  State.  I  want  to  say  that,  when 
we  adopted  that  measure,  we  were  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  making  an  experiment.  We  were  following  the  example  of 
other  countries  which  had  earlier  reached  the  condition  of  California, 
and  the  success  achieved  in  those  countries  gave  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  results  would  be  happy  here.  It  has  been  in  operation 
since  1917.  The  first  settlement  at  Durham,  made  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  only  $250,000,  was  followed  two  years  later  by  an  appro- 
priation of  a  million  dollars  which  established  the  settlement  at  Delhi. 
The  Durham  settlement  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  a 
distinctive  life,  a  distinctive  character.  People  can  go  there  and  realize 
exactly  what  a  planned  rural  development  means,  exactly  what  it  can 
and  is  achieving,  exactly  where  it  differs  from  unplanned  develop- 
ment. And  so  far  as  that  development  is  concerned,  that  little  spot 
of  land,  that  was  described,  at  the  time  it  was  bought,  by  an  unfriendly 
critic,  as  a  malarial  swamp,  unfit  for  human  habitation,  has  been 
visited  by  the  experts  of  some  twenty  odd  countries.  We  have  had 
three  delegations  from  Great  Britain.  The  last  was  from  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  influential,  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable,  agricul- 
tural societies  in  the  world,  the  Scottish  Agricultural  Society.  And 
they  came  straight  from  Edinborough  to  Durham.    The  Scottish  agri- 
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cultural  commission  is  today  working  out  a  land  settlement  policy  for 
Scotland.  Our  visitors  said  that  the  political  safety  of  Scotland  de- 
pends upon  it.  Only  ownership  of  land  by  its  cultivators,  or  a  form 
of  tenancy  as  secure  as  ownership,  will  preserve  that  country  from  the 
unrest  and  disturbance  that  now  menaces  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  their  country  districts. 

We  knew  nothing  of  their  coming.  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart  and  Mr. 
James  Dunbar,  both  canny  Scotch  farmers,  came  down  to  Berkeley, 
after  they  had  made  their  inspection  and  reached  their  conclusions,  to 
talk  it  over.  Mr.  Dunbar  said,  "You  know,  if  you  allow  yourself  to 
be  properly  conducted,  you  can  reach  almost  any  conclusion  that  your 
conductor  wishes.  We  are  out  for  information,  and  we  had  to  be 
careful  that  we  were  not  conducted.  So  we  gave  you  no  warning  of 
our  coming,  but  we  met  the  superintendent  and  we  saw  that  he  was 
enthusiastic.  So,  I  arranged  with  Stewart,  he  was  to  engage  the 
superintendent,  and  I  went  oif  on  my  own."  Well,  he  went  to  the 
back  door  of  one  of  the  farm  laborer's  homes.  And  the  story  of  the 
wife  of  that  farm  laborer  will  be  his  text  in  Scotland.  Telling  one 
of  his  impressions  he  said,  "I  want  to  say,  I  have  visited  all  the  agri- 
cultural countries  of  Europe,  I  have  visited  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
but  I  am  going  home  to  tell  our  people  that  the  finest  thing  in  rural 
democracy  that  I  have  ever  seen,  are  the  farm  laborer's  homes  in  that 
settlement  at  Durham." 

Now,  what  we  claim  is  that  we  have  provided  a  better  plan  than 
those  of  speculative  land  salesmen,  for  we  have  mobilized  the  ex- 
perience, the  altruism,  the  intelligenc  of  this  State  to  create  a  kind  of 
rural  life  that  is  worthy  of  its  natural  opportunities. 

That  kind  of  rural  life  cannot  be  created  if  each  settler  is  left  to 
shift  for  himself.  That  kind  of  rural  life  is  breaking  down.  In  the 
rural  life  of  the  future,  people  will  know  each  other  and  work  to- 
gether to  secure  ends  that  require  neighborhood  co-operation  and 
community  action.  The  state  land  settlement  act  of  California  does 
not  place  settlers  on  single  farms,  it  creates  conununities.  It  sur- 
rounds each  settler  by  others  like  himself,  all  engaged  in  the  same  ad- 
venture. They  are  paying  for  and  improving  a  home,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  also  creating  a  community  with  a  life  and  spirit  in  which 
they  have  an  intense  civic  pride.  That  loyalty  to  one's  neighborhood, 
working  for  things  that  minister  to  its  higher  life,  is  the  foundation 
of  patriotism  and  is  its  best  expression.  That  is  where  love  of  coun- 
try springs  from  if  it  is  going  to  amount  to  anything. 

These  two  settlements  are  a  concrete  evidence  of  a  state  policy.    In 
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one  of  them  the  land  has  all  been  taken,  the  people  are  all  there,  and 
they  arc  staying.  They  intend  to  stay.  As  they  told  Mr.  Dunbar, 
no  other  place,  no  other  life,  has  in  it  so  much  of  friendly  human 
interest.  There  they  are.  They  are  working  hard.  They  live  and 
dress  plainly  but  they  are  paying  their  way.  The  future  looks  secure. 
This  helps  answer  the  question  of  Mr.  Adams.  That  is,  "Who  pays 
for  this?"  The  answer  is,  "The  settler."  The  State  loans  money  to 
a  board,  but  that  board  has  to  pay  interest  on  that  money,  and  is  pay- 
ing interest.  It  has  to  repay  the  principal  in  fifty  years,  and  no  one 
pays  for  the  loan  secured  by  the  land  at  Durham  nor  will  they  at 
Delhi  when  development  is  completed.  The  State  itself  contributes 
the  opportunity,  and  it  contributes  it  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated or  equaled  by  private  enterprise.  The  law  requires  the  board  to 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  the  development,  the  expenses 
that  will  be  incurred  in  subdivision  and  sale  and  after  the  land  is  sold, 
all  those  expenses  help  to  fix  the  selling  price.  Some  of  these  ex- 
penses have  to  be  estimated.  No  one  can  tell  what  development  will 
cost,  what  the  loss  might  be  if  there  should  be  failures  of  crops  or 
ruinous  fall  in  prices.  When  the  board  fixed  land  prices  at  Durham, 
it  thought  much  of  these  risks.  We  had  bought  that  land  cheap.  No 
one  could  buy  land  around  the  colony  land  of  equal  quality  for  $200 
an  acre  without  improvements.  So  we  fixed  the  average  selling  price 
at  $175.00  an  acre.  We  completed  the  development  and  we  sold  the 
land  the  first  year.  It  was  all  taken,  the  books  were  closed.  When 
they  had  been  balanced,  not  by  us,  but  by  the  auditors  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  there  was  a  surplus  there  of  $180,000.  The  settlers  owed 
the  board  that  much  more  than  all  of  the  debts  of  the  board.  And 
that  surplus  continued  undiminished  for  three  years.  The  interest  on 
the  $180,000  and  the  difference  of  one  per  cent  between  what  we  paid 
the  State  for  the  money  and  what  we  charged  the  settlers,  paid  all 
the  operating  expenses. 

Now,  to  take  these  people's  money  and  make  a  donation  of  $180,000 
to  the  State  as  profit  on  the  enterprise  does  not  impress  us  as  being 
exactly  right,  and  so,  this  year,  we  have  taken  $11,000  of  that  surplus 
to  build  a  drainage  canal  and  improve  the  conunimity  center.  We 
were  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  these  things,  but  we  believed  there 
was  a  moral  obligation.  The  surplus  now  stands  at  $170,000.  No  one 
who  has  seen  Durham  raises  a  question  that  it  is  solvent  or  that  the 
State's  loan  is  amply  secured.  Nothing  but  dishonesty  or  gross  mis- 
management could  possibly  prevent  turning  back  to  the  State  all  the 
money  borrowed  and  a  very  large  surplus  as  profit. 
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I  want  to  say  here  that  Delhi  is  also  a  solvent  undertaking.  We 
followed  the  same  plan  there.  The  whole  question  with  us  was 
whether  the  physical  aspect  of  that  country  (it  looked  like  a  sand 
pile)  would  prevent  people  taking  the  land.  We  were  sure  of  the 
result  if  enough  settlers  came  to  show  what  crops  would  grow  under 
the  irrigation  system  we  were  building.  Well,  settlers  are  taking  it. 
We  advertised  the  first  of  September,  fifty-three  new  farms ;  we  sent 
out  or  are  sending  out  this  week  five  thousand  folders  describing 
these  farms  to  people  who  have  asked  when  the  next  unit  at  Delhi 
would  be  thrown  open. 

These  folders  will  go  to  every  state  in  the  union  because  the  re- 
quests for  information  have  come  from  every  state.  The  letters  we 
get  are  well  written.  They  are  not  illiterate  letters.  They  are  from 
educated  earnest  Americans  of  moderate  circumstances,  not  rich,  but 
with  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  small  farm  under  our 
plan  without  risk  to  this  State,  the  kind  of  people  that  Mr.  Packard 
has  told  you  about.  Mr.  Seagraves,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  who  is 
here  tonight,  wired  last  week  for  one  thousand  folders  to  meet  in- 
quiries from  people  along  his  road.  Now  we  find  no  such  interest  in 
farms  sold  on  short  time  payments,  with  no  credit,  no  c(»nmunity 
life.  The  old  style  of  colonization  is  ended.  It  does  not  create  the 
rural  life  that  people  long  for.  It  is  dead  because  the  increasing  cost 
of  development  and  of  land  has  made  the  short  time  purchase  of 
farms  by  men  of  moderate  means  impossible. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make,  the  reason  that  I  am  speaking  here 
tonight  is  this :  That  while  what  we  have  done  is  admirable,  it  is  far 
less  than  the  State  needs  to  have  done.  It  is  simply  an  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done.  It  does  not,  however,  meet  the  needs  of  this  State. 
The  last  report  of  the  state  engineer  shows  that  of  the  sixty-eight 
irrigation  districts  of  this  State,  twenty-five  were  created  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  surveys  are  being  made  and  plans  perfected  for  the 
creation  of  as  many  more.  The  aggregate  area  of  those  districts  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half  million  acres.  That  land  is  today  mainly  used 
to  grow  grain  and  for  pasture.  California  is  ready  today  to  have  that 
land  devoted  to  a  higher  use.  It  will  support  twenty  times  as  many 
people  as  now  live  on  it.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the  older  districts 
there  is  need  for  more  small  farms,  more  orchards  and  dairy  herds. 
In  the  new  districts,  only  the  small  intensively  cultivated  farm  will 
pay  irrigation  costs.  Unless  this  State  wakes  up  to  that  situation  and 
creates  a  land  settlement  policy  adequate  to  this  need,  banks  will 
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own  more  farms,  and  interest  on  irrigation  bonds  will  be  paid  with 
difficulty. 

Now  we  know  from  what  has  happened  to  the  nearly  three  hundred 
settlers  that  are  on  the  state  settlements  that  it  takes  somewhere  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  thousand  dollars  to  improve  and  equip  a  forty- 
acre  farm  so  that  its  owner  can  get  the  full  benefits  of  our  soil  and 
climate.  We  know  many  worthy  people  who  want  to  settle  on  farms 
here  have  not  got  that  much  money.  Their  capital  will  run  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Occasionally,  there  is  one 
with  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  that  has 
over  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  if  they  do  have  more,  they  will  not 
pioneer. 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  to  create  homes  like  those  at  Durham 
and  Delhi  on  a  million  acres  of  land.  The  ditches  are  built,  the  water 
is  ready,  the  opportunity  is  waiting.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on 
us  to  devise  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  on  an  adequate  scale  the  work 
of  creating,  not  one  Durham  or  two  Durhams  a  year,  but  three  or 
four  a  year. 

We  are  only  doing  in  a  small  way,  what  Germany  did  in  a  large 
way  between  1906  and  1914.  And  Germany  had  nothing  like  the  op- 
portunities we  have,  had  nothing  like  the  incentive  we  have.  Yet  in 
that  time  they  created  two  hundred  ninety-six  settlements  like  ours 
and  spent  $400,000,000  of  public  money  doing  it.  Between  1903  and 
1910  Great  Britain  spent  $550,000,000  and  transformed  9,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  Ireland  in  order  that  the  discouraged  Irish  tenant 
might  become  a  farm  owner. 

Australia,  with  only  5,000,000  people,  12,000  miles  away  from  the 
home  country,  out  there  in  the  midst  of  the  southern  ocean,  has  pro- 
vided $200,000,000  since  the  war  to  continue  making  homes  on  the 
land.  The  point  is  we  should  quit  thinking  about  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  We  must  begin  to  think  in  millions.  We  must  cease 
thinking  about  one  settlement,  and  consider  the  number  of  places  in 
this  State  where  closely  settled  land  and  intensive  cultivation  is  the 
only  way  to  bring  to  full  fruition  our  great  latent  resources.  This 
kind  of  development  will  build  your  cities.  Without  it,  city  building 
means  a  one-sided  and  unstable  economic  life.  The  last  census  shows 
that  farm  building  has  practically  ceased.  Seven  times  as  many  people 
went  into  the  cities  as  went  into  the  country.  In  this  State  the  total 
increase  of  farms  was  only  29,000.  More  people  went  into  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  alone  than  went  on  farms  in  the  whole  State.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  need  to  talk  to  you  about  the  proposition  that  any  coun- 
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try  that  hopes  for  a  sound  economic  life  must  see  to  it  that  country 
growth  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  cities.  To  do  this  we  must 
develop  the  kind  of  institutions  in  the  country  that  will  attract  and 
hold  earnest,  worthy,  intelligent  men  and  women.  The  country  is  the 
reservoir  that  contains  and  maintains  the  physical  and  mental  stamina. 
The  great  war  showed  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  strong  peo- 
ple came  from  the  farms.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  sit  back  and  follow 
the  laissez  faire  policy.  What  lies  before  us  is  not  to  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  follow  this  plan  or  that,  but  to  decide  that  we  are 
going  to  take  one  step  further  and  create  a  plan  and  policy  that  will 
meet  our  present  and  future  needs.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  hj  Piresideiit  Boardman 

The  President  :  The  section  found  it  difficult  to  secure  anyone  to 
present  an  argument  against  state  colonization.  Mr.  H.  C.  Cutting  of 
Richmond  has  very  kindly  consented  to  give  us  some  of  the  points 
on  the  other  side  and  in  opposition  to  the  plan  that  has  been  described 
by  Doctor  Mead  and  Mr.  Packard. 
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Ob jectioDs  to  Stele  Setdement 

Mr.  Cutting  :  I  want  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  experience  what- 
ever in  the  selling  of  country  land.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  country 
land.  I  did  take  hold  of  four  hundred  acres  over  at  Richmond,  and 
fathered  the  inner  harbor  project  over  there,  and  if  it  was  a  matter 
of  digging  a  harbor  and  pumping  mud,  I  could  tell  you  a  lot  more 
about  it  than  I  can  about  land  settlement. 

The  time  alloted  would  not  allow  me  to  answer  the  greater  problem 
of  rural  life.  But  I  can  answer  it  if  given  the  opportunity.  That,  as 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Packard,  is  the  financial  problem.  And  I  wish  to 
state  to  you  now  that  when  this  Club  wants  to  know  the  solution  of 
the  financial  problem  of  the  farmer,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  that  solu- 
tion, to  meet  every  objection  that  will  be  brought  forward,  and  give 
it  to  you  in  a  practical  way. 

The  two  settlements  which  have  been  made  are  experiments.  They 
have  shown  us  how,  and  they  are  wonderful  successes.  This  Club 
should  be  very  proud  of  the  part  that  it  has  taken  in  starting  the 
system;  the  State  of  California  should  be  very  proud  of  the  part  that 
it  took ;  and  these  gentlemen  who  have  conducted  it  are  surely  worthy 
of  the  gratitude  of  this  Qub  and  of  the  State  of  California.  No  one 
of  intelligence  would  wish  to  criticize  it ;  it  is  splendid.  Making  homes 
for  our  people  where  you  can  raise  an  intelligent  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, is  an  achievement  of  real  patriotism. 

But,  I  believe  that  I  can  show  you  that  these  two  colonies  should 
be  regarded  as  educational  enterprises  rather  than  business  enterprises. 
I  believe  that  I  can  show  you  that,  with  a  little  correction  in  some  of 
our  laws,  we  can  make  the  private  interests  take  these  settlements  as 
guides  and  devote  private  energy  to  building  up  just  such  settlements. 
That  would  be  arguing  on  the  negative  side  of  this  question  in  a  way 
that  I  would  like  to  argue  it,  because  the  work  should  go  on.  The 
only  question  is  how  best  to  make  it  go  fast. 

As  to  the  development  there,  why,  there  is  no  criticism  at  all.  It  is 
a  fine  example.  But,  I  am  opposed  to  everything  that  savors  of  pater- 
nalism; I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  everything  savoring  of  the  so- 
cialistic idea.  Men  do  not  want  paternalism;  they  want  to  develop 
in  their  own  sweet  way.  Men  want  liberty,  but  they  want  educa- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Mead  has  been  showing  us  how  to  do  something  of  im- 
portance. -       !  "^  ViTd 

Now,  there  are  some  problems  of  the  farmer  that  are  really  more 
important  than  those  of  putting  him  on  the  land.    One  of  those  prob- 
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lems  is  that,  after  he  is  put  on  the  land,  and  he  has  raised  a  crop,  he 
shall  get  a  price  out  of  it  that  shall  be  satisfactory.  He  should  know 
something  about  what  that  price  will  be  in  relation  to  what  it  has 
cost  him. 

Last  year,  in  the  spring  of  1920,  our  farmers  planted  crops  with  a 
dollar  that  was  worth  fifty  cents.  During  the  summer  of  1920  our 
bankers,  due  to  a  defect  in  our  financial  system,  found  it  necessary  to 
deflate  our  medium  of  exchange.  So,  your  farmer  who  planted  with 
a  doUar  that  was  worth  fifty  cents  in  the  spring,  had  to  sell  his  crop 
in  the  fall  for  a  dollar  that  was  worth  one  hundred  cents;  conse- 
quently he  had  to  sacrifice  half  of  his  crop.  Now,  if  anybody  had 
broken  into  his  granary  and  stolen  half  of  his  grain,  there  would  have 
been  a  great  hue  and  cry  throughout  the  land,  and  the  thief  would 
have  been  run  to  earth.  Our  financial  system  did  that ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  do  it.  It  looks  as  impossible  to  overcome 
that  as  it  did  to  overcome  the  sand-blown  lands  of  Delhi,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

None  of  the  farmers  got  any  profits  last  year.  Now,  it  is  not  fair 
to  put  a  man  out  there  upon  the  land  and  encourage  him  to  raise  a 
crop,  and  then  take  it  away  from  him,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  and 
when  you  give  me  more  time  than  twenty  minutes,  I  will  show  you 
how  to  overcome  that  difficulty. 

I  want  to  show  you  now  just  a  little  way  in  which  you  make  private 
enterprise  do  the  very  thing  that  these  gentlemen  are  doing  through 
the  state's  money.  We  go  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
and  pass  a  law  which  says,  "The  assessor  shall  assess  all  property  at 
its  true  value,"  and  then  we  all  go  home  and  do  our  very  best  to  see 
that  he  does  not  do  it  because  we  want  to  keep  the  values  down  in 
the  assessor's  office  and  up  in  the  bank.  Now,  suppose  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  medium  of  exchange  is  a  public  utility  just  like  the 
railroad  is.  It  is  that  utility  which  you  use  when  you  want  to  trans- 
fer ownership,  and  the  railroad  is  the  utility  that  you  use  when  you 
want  to  transfer  the  goods.  They  are  both  public  utilities.  Now, 
suppose  we  recognize  that  bank  credit,  which  is  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  our  medium  of  exchange,  is  a  public  utility,  and  then  suppose  we 
had  a  method  of  putting  it  under  public  control  which  would  be  abso- 
lutely automatic  so  that  there  is  no  chance  in  the  world  for  political 
inefficiency  or  dishonesty  to  affect  it;  then  we  would  have  accom- 
plished something. 

A  part  of  that  little  program  would  be  to  pass  a  law  like  this :  The 
assessed  value  of  every  piece  of  property  in  the  State  of  California 
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shall  also  be  its  security  value  with  the  bank.  Then  you  would  not 
all  be  against  the  assessor,  would  you?  No,  no,  no.  You  would  all 
be  with  him,  you  would  want  him  to  assess  your  property  at  the  right 
price,  wouldn't  you?  Your  personal  interest  would  demand  that  you 
should  have  that  property  assessed  at  its  true  value,  and  you  would 
make  it  quite  easy  for  the  assessor.  Now,  suppose  you  did  that  Here 
is  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  down  here  on  the  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  country  is  the  Miller  & 
Lux  land.  Now,  this  farmer,  by  improving  his  land,  shows  that  it 
earned  for  him  enough  money  so  that  that  land  is  actually  worth  $200 
an  acre.  Then  he  wants  that  land  assessed  at  $200  an  acre  because 
when  he  goes  to  the  bank  and  wants  to  borrow  $10,000  on  his  100 
acres,  he  can  do  it  if  it  is  assessed  at  $200  an  acre,  that  is  $20,000. 
If  it  is  only  assessed  at  $100  an  acre,  he  can  only  borrow  $5000. 
Every  man's  strength  in  business  depends  upon  his  credit,  doesn't  it? 
So,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  that  farmer  to  have  his  land  assessed 
at  $200  an  acre.  Well,  now,  if  that  piece  was  assessed  at  $200  an 
acre,  all  the  rest  of  it  would  have  to  be  assessed  at  $200  an  acre, 
wouldn't  it?  What  would  Miller  &  Lux  do?  Why,  they  would  go 
up  to  Durham  and  Delhi  and  hire  Dr.  Mead.  He  would  be  drawing  a 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year  from  some  private  interest  instead  of  a  starva- 
tion wage  from  the  State  to  show  them  how  to  put  the  settlers  on  that 
piece  of  land.  The  State  of  California  would  not  have  to  invest 
a  cent.  They  would  even  get  rid  of  paying  Dr.  Mead's  salary.  Isn't 
it  so?  Because  why?  You  could  not  afford  to  hold  land  that  was 
assessed  at  $200  an  acre  out  of  use  I  Nobody  could  afford  to  do  it 
You  would  have  to  run  more  than  one  cow  to  the  acre  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  that. 

And  would  it  be  unjust?  No,  absolute  justice.  Why?  Because 
our  assessment  plan  would  automatically  assess  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  State  of  California  at  its  true  value  and  that  would  be 
absolute  justice.  You  would  settle  a  few  problems,  wouldn't  you? 
You  would  break  up  these  large  estates,  you  would  stop  the  holding 
of  land  out  of  use,  and  with  these  wonderful  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  for  this  State  before  them,  say,  you  would  see  such  a  won- 
derful energy  in  private  interests  in  getting  all  of  these  people  that 
want  farms  out  here !    (Applause.) 
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Discussion  of  the  Meeting 

The  President  :  That  disposes  of  the  formal  program  of  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion  from  the  floor  under  the 
five  minute  rule.  The  chair  will  recognize  anyone  who  will  contribute 
something  to  the  subject. 


Dr.  Mead  Replies  to  Questions 

Senator  Burnett:  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  the  set- 
tler as  compared  with  the  rate  that  the  State  pays  for  the  money; 
also,  does  the  scheme  of  distribution  of  this  land  include  in  its  sale 
the  total  expense,  including  the  administration  and  salaries? 

Doctor  Mead:  Yes,  it  includes  everything,  includes  all  of  the  ex- 
penses. We  pay  the  State  four  per  cent  and  charge  the  settler  five 
per  cent.    The  settlers  pay  all  salaries. 

Senator  Burnett:  Well,  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I 
want  to  ask  about  the  water  cost  at  Delhi.  We  are  all  interested  in 
that  subject. 

Doctor  Mead:  The  charge  for  water  is  fixed  by  the  Turlock  Ir- 
rigation District.  We  are  a  part  of  the  district,  and  take  our  water 
from  that  canal,  and  that  charge  in  the  past  has  been,  I  think,  about 
$1.34  an  acre.  It  is  going  to  be  higher  in  the  future  because  the  dis- 
trict is  building  the  Don  Pedro  Reservoir,  and  the  expense  of  its  con- 
struction will  be  added  to  the  yearly  water  charge  so,  in  the  future, 
it  will  probably  be  $2.00  or  $2.25  an  acre.  Now,  the  pipe  distribution 
system  that  Mr.  Packard  described  is  paid  for  as  a  part  of  the  land. 
The  settlers  pay  for  that  in  paying  for  their  land.  The  only  addi- 
tional expense  is  the  expense  of  its  operation  which  is  going  to  be 
small. 

Mr.  Rixford:  What  is  the  initial  payment,  for  instance,  on  a 
twenty-acre  unit  ? 

Dr.  Mead:    Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rixford:    In  the  Durham,  wasn't  it  twenty? 

Dr.  Mead  :    No,  it  has  always  been  five. 

Mr.  Rixford:  For  instance,  now,  if  a  man  buys  twenty  acret  in 
this  Delhi  colony  at  $200,  that  would  be  $4,000  he  would  pay  ? 

Dr.  Mead  :    The  initial  payment  would  be  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Jongeneel:    Now,  how  about  buildings? 

Dr.  Mead:  On  buildings  the  settler  would  pay  forty  per  cent  of 
the  cost;  the  State  loans  him  sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jongeneel  :  What  do  they  do  with  a  man  who  is  not  able  to 
meet  his  payments? 
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Dr.  Mead:  Well,  it  all  depends  cm  the  reason.  If  a  man  is  un- 
able to  meet  his  payments  because  of  sickness,  taxes,  or  failure  of 
crop,  why,  he  would  be  carried  along  and  the  payment  would  be  added 
to  the  capital  debt.  But  if  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  payments  because 
he  is  a  waster  or  because  he  neglects  his  business,  he  gets  out  promptly. 
They 'are  under  a  contract  and  we  can  terminate  that  contract  any 
time  there  is  a  default. 

Ranarlcs  by  Cliaf1«8  Bransten 

Mr.  Bransten  :  What  about  the  distribution  of  crops,  is  that  taken 
care  of?  This  paternal  idea  kind  of  struck  me.  Say,  in  regard  to 
rice  in  which  we  are  very  deeply  interested,  the  market  has  had  a 
very  peculiar  trend.  There  was  no  distribution  of  rice  at  all  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  We  made  markets  in  Germany  and  in  Japan 
and  they  have  taken  our  product.  Now,  the  rice  is  going  very  readily 
at  a  rather  high  price  comparing  it  with  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Now,  I  must  take  exception  to  the  latter  speaker  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  crops.  Of  course,  I  always  have  believed  that  supply  and 
demand  and  the  finding  of  markets,  if  the  propaganda  is  properly 
carried  out  regarding  our  crops,  even  artificial  products,  that  if  we 
can  make  an  advertisement  throughout  the  world  that  we  do  grow 
these  crops,  that  we  will  get  the  demand.  Germany  bought  rice, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Japan  have  come  into  line  recently  and  taken  our 
crops.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  rice,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  propaganda  that  we  got  this  rice  started.  Now,  what  I  am  in- 
terested in  mostly  is  how  you  get  markets  and  where  you  distribute  it? 
Do  you  make  the  price?  Do  you  take  a  paternal  interest  in  that  or 
do  they  do  that  by  common  accord  or  by  co-operation? 

Remarks  hj  Etwood  Mmmd 

Dr.  Mead:  In  each  of  our  settlements  we  have  a  superintendent 
who  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  good  business  man.  He  is  there  as  the 
settler's  adviser  and  their  friend,  but  he  is  there  also  as  the  business 
protector  of  this  enterprise.  He  is  the  man  that  is  to  notify  those  in 
authority  as  to  just  how  those  settlers  are  shaping  themselves,  and  to 
do  all  he  can  to  promote  their  prosperity.  Now,  we  have  felt  that  a 
great  deal  depended  on  the  creation  of  a  special  market,  of  being  able 
to  fix  our  price,  in  the  Durham  settlement,  which  was  largely  settled 
by  people  who  came  there  with  the  intention  of  being  dairymen. 
When  they  began  to  get  their  dairy  herds,  the  question  of  a  market 
arose.  Now,  we  had  made  it  a  tubercular  free  settlement  The  Uni- 
versity tests  the  dairy  herds  every  six  months,  and  every  tubercular 
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animal  goes  out.  At  first  the  losses  were  disheartening,  but  in  the 
last  test  of  about  one  thousand  cows  there  were  only  four  reacted, 
and  there  are  herds  that  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  have  not  had  a 
reactor,  showing  that,  while  it  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  if  con- 
tagion is  removed,  cattle  will  be  healthy.  Now  the  idea  has  got  into 
the  minds  of  the  mothers  of  Chico  that  if  they  use  Durham  milk, 
they  will  not  be  poisoning  their  children,  and  so  Durham  milk  has  the 
call.  But,  in  order  that  that  reputation  should  be  maintained,  the 
settlers  have  a  committee  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  the  farms  to 
make  sure  that  every  one  is  kept  sanitary.  We  have  also  had  visits 
from  the  state  dairy  inspector  to  reinforce  that  idea.  These  things 
helped  create  a  reputation.  The  combination  of  the  settlers  in  pool- 
ing their  milk  has  enabled  them  to  fix  a  price.  We  sell  the  milk  of 
all  settlers'  herds  as  Durham  milk  to  one  distributor.  Durham  milk 
is  a  trade  mark.  "We  Use  Durham  Milk"  is  a  slogan.  And  you  will 
find  those  signs  which  state  this  in  the  restaurants  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. This  year  they  got  the  town  marshal  of  Chico  and  a  brass 
band  and  loaded  two  or  three  trucks  with  milk,  I  think  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  gallons,  and  took  it  up  into  Chico  and  distributed  it  free 
as  a  stimulus  to  larger  orders.  It  worked.  There  was  an  increased 
demand  of  one  hundred  gallons  a  week  there  for  some  time. 

On  our  land  there  were  360  acres  leased  for  five  years  when  we 
bought  it.  Three  dairy  farms  on  this  leased  land  are  run  in  the  good 
old  way.  They  are  getting  nine  cents  a  gallon  for  their  milk  sold  as 
sour  cream  and  we  are  getting  twenty-three  cents  a  gallon. 

Dr.  Mead  Replies  to  Quettioiu 

Dean  Hunt:  Doctor,  I  think  one  question  they  want  to  ask  you 
is  this:  Whether  the  settlers  themselves  decide  those  questions,  or 
whether  you  compel  them  to  do  that  thing,  or  whether  they,  by  their 
own  mass  action,  determine  their  action  co-operatively,  or  whether  it 
IS  so  paternal  that  they  have  to  do  what  you  say.  That  is,  I  think, 
what  they  want  to  know. 

Dr.  Mead:  We  do  not  determine  anything.  Our  relation,  so  far 
as  the  settlers'  actions  are  concerned,  is  as  an  adviser.  They  are  per- 
fectly free  to  take  any  action  they  see  fit.  There  is  only  one  thing 
absolutely  in  regard  to  their  business  affairs  that  we  have  made  a  con- 
dition. Any  settler  has  to  get  rid  of  a  tubercular  cow.  We  do  that  to 
protect  other  settlers.  We  do  not  want  any  one  herd  coming  in  and 
poisoning  the  rest. 
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Mr.  Grunsky:  Doctor  Mead,  when  a  cow  is  condemned,  who 
stands  the  loss? 

Dr.  Mead:    The  owner. 

Mr.  Grunsky:    Isn't  that  sometimes  made  a  conununity  matter? 

Dr.  Mead:  It  was  at  first  when  the  losses  were  heavy,  and  then 
the  community  stood  them. 

Mr.  Packard:  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  community  matter  at 
Delhi. 

Mr.  Rixford:  What  proportion  of  men  turn  out  to  be  inefficient 
and  have  to  be  gotten  rid  of?    Are  there  any? 

Dr.  Mead  :  Yes,  there  have  been.  In  such  cases,  they  are  notified 
to  either  pay  up  or  get  out.  But  we  have  not  had  a  failure.  The 
Durham  settlement  has  been  remarkable  in  the  fine  material  results. 
We  have  had  some  misforttmes,  but  nobody  has  lost  his  farm. 

The  President  :  I  know  the  meeting  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Dean  Hunt  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

Remarks  by  Thomas  Forsyth  Hmit 

Dean  Hunt:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  call  on  me,  I  am  sure.  I  think  you  all  recognize  that  there 
could  not  be  anything  added  to  this  discussion,  unless  it  is  the  answer 
to  this  one  query  that  may  be  in  your  mind.  I  think  it  often  comes 
to  people's  mind,  and  that  is,  why  are  we  doing  it  now  instead  of 
fifty  years  ago?  Have  conditions  changed  so  that  now  it  is  impon- 
ant  when  it  was  unimportant  fifty  years  ago?  However  desirable  it 
might  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  I  think  we  can  safely  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  that  conditions  have  arisen  which  make  it  imperative  now. 
I  have  often  given  this  illustration;  somd  of  you  have  heard  me 
make  it  somewhere  else. 

Every  farm  in  the  United  States  must  change  hands  at  least  three 
times  in  a  century.  Some,  of  course,  change  hands  much  oftener. 
We  must  have  some  system  to  refinance  those  farms.  Now,  if  you 
think  that  is  not  so,  I  will  just  illustrate  it  to  you  to  show  that  it  is 
so.  You  want  to  know  how  long  you  are  going  to  live.  You  sub- 
tract your  age  from  ninety  and  divide  by  two  and  you  will  know  how 
long  your  ordinary  expectation  of  life  is.  If  there  is  any  insurance 
agent  here  I  think  he  will  confirm  that  statement.  In  other  words, 
take  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age.  You  subtract  twenty  from 
ninety,  you  get  seventy.  Divide  it  by  two  and  you  find  his  average 
expectancy  is  thirty-five.  When  you  get  fifty  years  of  age,  you 
subtract  fifty  from  ninety  and  you  get  forty,  and  divide  it  by  two  and 
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you  get  twenty.  Hence  you  may  expect  to  live  until  you  are  seventy. 
When  a  man  gets  to  seventy,  subtract  seventy  from  ninety,  divide  by 
two  and  you  get  ten.  Hence  he  may  expect  to  live  until  he  is  eighty. 
You  see  there  is  an  advantage  in  growing  old  because  the  older  you 
grow  the  longer  you  will  live. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  so,  if  a  young  man  starts  in  farming  at 
twenty-two  and  if  every  man  that  started  in  farming  at  twenty-two 
stayed  on  the  farm  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  farms  then  would  change 
hands  three  times  in  a  century.  Since  many  men  do  not  go  to  farm- 
ing at  twenty-two,  and  many  of  them  do  not  stay  throughout  life,  the 
fact  is  that  farms  change  hands  much  more  often  than  three  times 
in  a  century.  Every  time  they  change  hands  they  have  to  be  re- 
financed. Well,  when  you  could  go  out,  as  you  could  fifty  years  ago, 
and  get  160  acres  from  the  Government  by  paying  down  $5.00,  and 
take  a  team  and  plow  and  harrow  and  sow  a  crop  of  oats  on  eighty 
acres  in  April  and  harvest  and  sell  your  crop  in  August  on  a  five  or 
six  months'  note,  and  pay  for  your  land,  long  term  credit  was  not  a 
serious  matter. 

A  man  came  to  me  one  Sunday  during  the  war.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army.  He  had  just  come  back  from  Russia.  He  said  that 
he  and  some  of  the  men  in  his  command  were  interested  in  home- 
steading  land.  He  used  to  live  in  Minnesota  and  tmderstood  about 
the  method  of  homesteading  there,  but  they  did  not  want  to  home- 
stead land  in  Minnesota;  they  would  like  to  live  in  California.  I 
tried  to  tell  him  that  homesteading  as  a  way  of  getting  a  farm  had 
passed  away  in  his  boyhood ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a  practical  system, 
but  we  had  this  system  of  land  settlement  now  to  meet  this  new 
situation.  If  he  had  $3,000,  or  a  credit  of  $3,000,  he  could  get  a 
farm  through  the  land  settlement  system  worth  $15,000.  He  exploded, 
"Why,  if  a  man  had  $3,000,  should  be  farm?"    (Laughter.) 

Why  should  be?  Well,  of  course,  why  shouldn't  he  run  a  garage 
or  have  a  grocery  store  or  something?  It  is  just  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  what  you  would  like  to  do  when  you  are  fifty  years  of  age.  In 
fact,  there  are  ninety  thousand  farmers  in  the  State  of  California 
whose  assets,  over  and  above  their  liabilities,  are  $20,000.  Farming 
is  a  serious  business,  and  you  cannot  get  into  it  by  wishing  to  get 
into  it  It  is  not  something  that  you  can  just  jump  into  when  you 
feel  like  it.  If  it  were,  why  most  of  us  would  be  farmers.  You  have 
to  be  financed. 

A  man  is  not  bom  into  this  world  with  any  credit,  is  he?  He  is 
just  like  that  little  girl  in  the  street  who  stopped  an  elderly  gentle- 
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man  and  said,  "We  have  got  a  little  brother  at  our  house."  "Oh," 
he  said,  "you  have,  sister;  well  is  he  going  to  stay?"  "Well,"  she 
said,  "I  guess  so ;  he  has  got  his  clothes  off."  We  were  all  bom  into 
this  world  with  our  clothes  off.  A  young  man  of  twenty-two  does 
not  ordinarily  have  any  capital.  If  he  is  going  to  farm  under  average 
conditions  in  Gdifomia  he  must  have  a  credit  of  $20,000.  It  was  not 
the  case  fifty  years  ago.  A  new  situation  has  arisen.  There  are 
22,000  farms  in  this  State  averaging  under  twenty  acres,  and  the 
average  value  per  acre  of  those  farms,  according  to  this  last  census, 
was  over  $1,000  an  acre.  It  is  the  value  that  the  owners  put  on 
them.  In  farms  between  twenty  and  fifty  acres  the  average  value, 
according  to  the  men  that  own  them,  according  to  the  last  census, 
was  over  $500  an  acre.  So  the  young  man  who  has  been  bom  into 
this  world  without  a  cent  must  be  financed.  The  process  must  go 
on  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  new  situation  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  have  reached  a  similar  situation. 

Just  recently  the  British  Commission  has  made  a  report  on  what  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  country,  and  these  were  the  two  outstanding  statements: 
One  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  depends 
upon  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  capital  back  to  the  land,  and  that  any- 
thing that  intermpts  it  will  depress  agriculture.  The  other  statement 
they  made  was  that  a  fundamental  condition  of  success  of  agriculture 
in  Great  Britain,  or  anywhere  else,  was  stability  and  security.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  land  settlement  to  make  the  land  owner  secure. 
Doctor  Mead  has  pointed  out  to  you  that  not  one  man  has  lost  a 
dollar  in  either  settlement.  He  has  been  made  secure.  He  has  not 
been  made  rich.  He  will  never  be  a  very  rich  man,  but  he  has  a 
certain  security  and  stability  there  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
agriculture. 

The  land  settlement  system  does  more.  There  are  two  classes  of 
people — two  kinds  of  lives  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 
One  is  what  we  know  as  urban  life,  city  life;  the  other  is  what  we 
know  as  mral  life.  Mr.  Packard  repeatedly  talked  about  the  rural 
minded.  It  is  not  an  imaginative  phrase.  There  is  a  mral  life. 
Agriculture  is  not  only  an  industry,  but  it  is  a  life,  and  that  is  the 
important  part  of  the  land  settlement  system.  The  financial  part  is 
important,  of  course,  but  the  real  importance  of  this  whole  enterprise 
is  the  community  life.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  that 
community  life  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.     (Applause.) 
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Remarks  by  W.  K.  Wintorhalter 

Mr.  Winterhalter  :  The  question  of  today  seems  to  be  how  to 
settle  most  rapidly  those  farms  in  the  State  of  California,  which  are 
available,  to  a  class  of  people  who  have  not  the  means  to  buy  on 
private  sales.  Two  projects  have  been  discussed — one  is  already  in 
effect,  as  mentioned  by  Doctor  Mead;  the  other  one  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cutting.  Doctor  Mead  stated  that  Germany  had  set  an  excellent 
example  of  the  wisdom  of  the  system  which  is  now  in  vogue  on  a 
small  scale  in  California.  As  a  German  who  lived  quite  a  few  years 
in  the  old  country,  and  who  has  practiced  only  agriculture  all  his  life, 
and  who  is  somewhat  familiar,  though  it  has  been  more  than  thirty 
years  since,  with  the  system  of  German  taxation,  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  lands  in  Germany  were  assessed  to  the  last  penny  of  what  they 
were  worth.  If  any  one  of  you  could  lay  his  eyes  on  the  assessor's 
map  of  an  agricultural  district  in  Germany,  he  would  think  he  were 
looking  through  a  kaleidoscope.  A  forty,  a  sixty  or  a  hundred  acre 
tract  would  probably  show  from  three  to  seven  different  colors. 
There  was  no  arbitrary  value  set  on  fifty  acres  or  one  hundred  acres, 
but  that  fifty  or  one  hundred  acre  farm  was  assessed  from  probably 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  marks  for  the  gravel  and  up  to  four  hundred, 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  marks  for  the  loam  or  high-class  clay 
land.  So  a  man  who  owned  a  farm  in  Germany  had  probably  four  or 
five  or  six  classifications  on  that  farm,  and  he  paid  his  taxes  accord- 
ing to  the  productiveness  of  every  hectare. 

Now,  in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  nothing  escaped  the  Imperial 
German  collector.  The  German  assessor  was  an  educated  man,  a 
trained  man;  he  was  a  soil  man  or  a  cattle  man  or  a  livestock  man 
when  he  came  to  the  farm  to  assess  the  farmer's  possessions.  And 
that  assessment  of  his  farm  was  the  valuation  for  that  man's  credit  at 
the  bank. 

Now,  notwithstanding  a  system  as  thoorughly  instituted  and  as 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  every  detail  as  that,  the  German  land  owner, 
who  owned  an  estate,  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  dispose  of  it 
at  private  sale,  and,  finally,  the  Imperial  German  Government  was 
compelled  to  break  up  the  large  estates  into  smaller  farms  by  the 
land  settlement  act.  The  men  who  had  those  estates  were  satisfied 
rather  with  two  and  three  per  cent  revenue  on  their  investment,  than 
to  institute  a  private  organization,  such  as  the  German,  the  Italian, 
the  Austrian  and  other  governments  afterwards  found  necessary  to 
create  in  order  to  make  small  farms  out  of  these  large  land  holdings. 
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Now,  it  just  simmers  down  to  this  one  thing :  What  can  be  accom- 
plished in  California  quickly?  An  assessment  of  full  valuation,  or 
to  raise  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  or  one  hundred  million  dollars  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Mead's  scheme?  The  answer  I  leave  to  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Cutting  :  May  I  ask  you,  the  land  was  assessed  according  to 
its  value? 

Mr.  Winterhalter  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting  :    Not  according  to  the  use  it  was  put  to  ? 

Mr.  Winterhalter  :    No ;  its  productive  value. 

Remarks  by  Edward  F.  Treadwell 

Mr.  Treadwell:  I  believe  that  Doctor  Mead  and  his  associates 
are  certainly  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  what  they  have  ac- 
complished, and  this  club  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  that  accomplishment.  But  I  know  enough  about  the  feeling  of 
Doctor  Mead,  I  think,  to  know  that  his  pride  is  not  in  something 
small ;  it  is  not  in  the  little  tract,  but  it  is  in  something  big  in  the  State 
of  California.  While  he  and  his  associates  knew  you  would  be  inter- 
ested tonight  to  have  laid  before  you  those  two  experiments,  they 
recognize  that  they  are  but  experiments  in  a  great  problem,  and  that 
problem  really  was  stated  very  clearly.  The  Delhi  ranch,  I  think,  was 
purchased  with  great  economy.  That  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
required,  as  I  understand  it,  something  like  $95  an  acre,  and  that  is 
for  a  ranch  with  as  good  a  water  supply  practically  as  there  is  in  the 
State  of  California.  And  if  you  can  go  out  and  find  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  productive,  fertile,  well  located,  between  two  railroads  and  the 
state  highway  through  it  that  you  can  get  in  a  large  body  for  $95 
an  acre,  you  are  a  pretty  good  man. 

Passing  all  the  details,  the  net  results  of  these  experiments  is  this : 
those  men  have  gone  on  there  with  the  most  economical  base  that  ever 
existed  or  can  be  found,  and  put  on  that  base  the  most  expert  man- 
agement— and  I  say  that  without  any  intention  of  throwing  bouquets, 
because  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been  great  skill  in  engineering  and 
management  and  great  economy  of  money — ^yet  they  have  a  burden 
which  would  be  practically  unbearable  if  the  men  who  purchased  that 
property  had  to  pay  commercial  rates  of  interest  on  that  property,  and 
had  to  liquidate  within  such  time  as  men  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  would  have  a  right  to  require  that  they  liquidate 
their  obligations.  That  is  the  clear  situation  that  confronts  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  in  this  matter.    And  what  is  the  answer? 
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Why,  the  answer  must  necessarily  be  the  answer  that  Doctor  Mead 
has  suggested.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  go  out  and  look  over  the  State 
of  California  and  say,  "There  are  100,000  tracts  of  land  that  should  be 
disposed  of,"  and  then  pick  out  one  small  piece  and  say,  "This  piece 
we  will  dispose  of  at  a  rate  of  interest  that  is  not  commercial,"  and 
deprive  the  other  99,999  people,  or  whatever  the  number  of  owners 
are,  of  the  same  opportunity.  The  result  must  therefore  be,  if  this 
plan  is  founded  on  correct  principles  at  all — and  it  seems  to  me  it  is — 
it  must  be  that  there  is  something  here  of  a  public  nature  that  does 
justify  public  regulation.  In  other  words,  I  am  perfectly  free  to 
confess,  with  my  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  that  I  may  be 
somewhat  of  the  type  of  man  who  believes  in  private  enterprise.  At 
the  same  time,  while  I  want  to  see  everybody  play  the  game  freely, 
I  expect  to  look  to  the  government  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

Now,  what  is  the  function  of  the  government?  Is  finance,  in  other 
words  banking,  the  loaning  of  money  in  this  way,  a  proper  govern- 
ment function?  If  it  is,  why  then  Doctor  Mead  must  be  put  into  a 
job  that  is  much  bigger  than  he  now  holds.  He  must  be  given  power 
to  do  two  things :  He  cannot  do  it  all  alone,  he  will  have  to  have  many 
assistants,  but  it  will  be  this :  He  will  have  to  see,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  enterprises  are  properly  overseen,  that  there  is  no  fraud 
in  the  colonization.  That  is  a  government  function.  He  will  have 
to  see  that  all  of  that  is  gotten  rid  of,  that  all  of  this  mere  speculative 
humbugging  in  disposing  of  the  land  is  gotten  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
proper  government  function.  And,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  got 
to  adopt,  finally  and  openly,  the  theory  that  it  is  proper  for  the  State 
to  finance  this  matter,  so  that  these  men  can  get  land  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  have  a  practically  unlimited  length  of  time  in  which 
to  liquidate.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  James  M.  Hyde 

Mr.  Hyde:  The  problem  of  land  settlement  is,  in  its  broader  as- 
pect, one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  confronting  our  common- 
wealth. We  should  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  developing  applied  science  of  humaniculture  which  recognizes 
the  great  function  of  the  State  is  to  develop  the  best  type  of  human 
life  which  our  knowledge,  experience  and  opportunities  make  it  pos- 
sible to  achieve.  To  do  this  the  State  must  work  as  systematically  and 
intelligently  as  it  has  done  in  fostering  the  raising  of  the  best  breeds 
of  cattle  and  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  and  grains.    The  work  which 
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Dr.  Mead  and  bis  associates  are  doing  is  humanicultural  in  the  best 
sense,  and  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gartitude. 

At  Runnymede,  near  Palo  Alto,  a  similar  colony  has  been  estab- 
lished by  private  effort,  which  has  achieved  a  marked  success  because 
its  originator  selected  a  site  where  the  soil  was  very  rich  and  easily 
cultivated,  sold  only  to  colonists  who  had  enough  money  to  get  a 
good  start,  and  ran  a  successful  poultry  ranch  on  the  edge  of  the 
colony,  and  acted  as  expert  adviser  to  his  colonists.  This  colony 
represents  the  best  type  of  private  colonization  work. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  another  type  of  colony  settlement 
which  has  placed  colonists  who  had  insufficient  funds  upon  lands 
where  they  were  doomed  to  a  failure  from  the  start.  One  who  had 
been  engaged  in  selling  farm  lands  for  years  said  of  this  kind  of  work : 
"Next  to  war,  there  is  no  other  human  activity  which  leads  to  so  much 
human  misery  as  does  the  inveigling  of  people  into  settling  in  the 
real  estate  promoter's  farm  colonies." 

This  is  undoubtedly  too  general  a  condemnation  of  such.  Our  great 
interior  valley  has  been  filled  up  with  prosperous  homes  and  the 
private  founders  of  colonies  have  played  a  large  part  in  this  work. 
The  rising  cost  of  land  has  made  greater  care  in  this  work  necessary 
than  has  always  been  exercised  in  the  past. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  very  vital  that  we  should  face  the  land 
settlement  plan  in  the  scientific  spirit  and  visualize  it  in  a  lai^e  way. 
We  should  not  let  ourselves  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fertile 
lands  of  California  are  one  of  the  richest  inheritances  which  ever  fell 
to  any  people,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  administer  them  so  that  our 
children  and  their  children's  children  shall  have  the  ideal  common- 
wealth to  live  in  which  this  estate  makes  possible  if  it  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered. Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  disparage  what  may  be 
legitimately  and  desirably  accomplished  by  the  "B.  B.  Campaign"  we 
must  realize  that  the  best  interests  of  our  children  will  not  be  served 
by  an  effort  upon  our  part  to  fill  California  with  all  of  the  population 
it  can  support  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  persuade  people  of  any  and 
every  kind  to  come  here  to  live. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  land  holdings  so  great  that  they  are 
poorly  tilled  and  support  a  minimum  of  people,  and  the  conditions 
found  in  countries  of  maximum  density  of  population  where  land  is 
dear  and  human  labor  is  dirt  cheap,  there  is  a  happy  medium  to  be 
sought  and  maintained.  No  more  unhappy  day  can  come  to  Cali- 
fornia than  that  day  when  our  children  who  are  "rural  minded"  can- 
not acquire  farm  land  on  which  to  make  a  home. 
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Instead  of  our  great  land  holdings  being  a  detriment  to  the  State, 
they  are  the  best  insurance  for  continually  increasing  prosperity  which 
we  have.  This  constitutes  the  land  reserve  which  will  take  care  of 
our  children,  and  put  off  the  coming  of  the  day  of  congested  popula- 
tion and  peasant  conditions  of  agriculture. 

There  is  another  most  important  phase  of  the  land  settlement  ques- 
tion which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  discussion.  These  precious 
fields,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  life  as  a  State,  are  being,  to 
an  alarming  extent,  taken  away  from  the  American  people.  They  are 
being  taken  from  us  by  just  the  same  process  by  which  we  took  them 
away  from  their  Mexican  owners.  They  are  being  purchased  by 
those  who  do  not  become  part  of  our  American  people,  but  who  hold 
together  as  a  unit  and  have  established  in  our  midst  a  quasi-govem- 
ment  of  their  own  and  their  own  schools.  Out  of  19,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated farm  lands  in  Placer  County  over  15,000  acres  are  farmed  by 
Japanese.  That  kind  of  land  settlement  is  inimical  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  our  State.  The  American  Legion  has  already  recognized 
what  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  policy  and  has  passed  reso- 
lutions asking  the  Japanese  government  to  nip  a  serious  problem  in 
the  bud  by  withdrawing  from  this  State  its  farmers  and  laborers  who 
have  come  here  against  the  protests  of  the  people  of  California.  They 
did  not  take  this  action  until  after  a  member  of  the  Japanese  House 
of  Peers  had  proposed  that  for  a  sufficient  compensation  Japan  might 
be  willing  to  withdraw  her  settlers. 

The  successful  farmers,  in  these  days,  require  as  much  capital  in- 
vested in  their  business  as  do  the  merchants  in  our  towns.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  land  and  farm  implements  makes  getting  started  on  a 
farm  require  so  much  capital  that  some  means  other  than  those  avail- 
able heretofore  is  needed  to  assist  worthy  men  in  developing  our 
most  fundamental  industry. 

The  work  which  Dr.  Mead  has  done  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  should  be  expanded  conservatively  along  the  lines  which 
experience  and  opportunity  show  to  be  wise.  We  should  face  the  whole 
problem  of  land  settlement  and  give  all  of  its  aspect  our  most  thought- 
ful and  patient  consideration,  realizing  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  what  the  California  of  the  future  is  to  be. 

The  President:  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  somebody 
who  will  shoot  a  few  holes  in  the  scheme.  There  has  been  rather  too 
much  unanimity  in  the  discussion  here  tonight.  Aren't  there  some 
members  of  the  club  who  are  critical  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  State  land  colonization? 
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R«mu4ct  by  Frank  W.  TrowMr 

Mr.  Trower:  Just  a  word  or  two,  but  not  as  an  expert  by  any 
means.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  closing  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  also  with  those  of  Mr.  Packard,  and  some  of  Dean 
Hunt's  remarks,  that  this  whole  subject  comes  down  largely  to  a 
question  of  bank  credit,  the  credit  needed  to  be  extended  to  the 
farmer  or  to  the  intending  farmer,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  larger  ques- 
toin  than  we  have  thought.  I  was  impressed  with  that  on  hearing 
Mr.  Cutting,  because  I  recently  read  his  remarkable  book  on  finance 
and  credit,  called  "The  Strangle  Hold."  I  was  thinking,  as  Senator 
Burnett  spoke,  that  the  amount  of  credit  that  the  State  of  California 
can  extend  to  these  farmers  towards  developing  California  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited.  Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  legislature,  or  has 
attended  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  committees,  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  any  financial  measure  through  the  legislature,  and  how  slow 
the  people  of  the  State  are  to  advance  money  on  any  proposition,  no 
matter  how  gilt-edged  it  looks.  And,  it  seems  to  me,  our  problem, 
therefore,  gets  back  largely  to  the  question  of  interesting  our  private 
capital  in  this  subject,  and  in  these  vast  land  enterprises  which  must 
determine  the  future  of  our  State.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
in  California  that  could  be  put  to  no  better  or  more  profitable  use  than 
this  one  which  we  are  discussing  tonight.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  C.  C.  Bosmton 

Mr.  Boynton  :  I  have  listened  with  unusual  interest  to  the  dis- 
cussion, possibly  because  I  was  raised  within  a  few  miles  of  Delhi 
colony.  The  fact  that  has  been  emphasized  to  us 'this  evening  is  the 
desirability  of  enabling  a  man  to  get  on  to  the  land.  My  experience 
would  indicate  that  there  are"  other  factors  of  possibly  equal  or  greater 
importance.  My  father  was  one  of  those  rural  minded  men  who 
taught  school  and  married  late  in  life  and  desired  to  raise  his  boys 
up  to  be  farmers.  He  purchased  land  there  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
east of  Delhi  colony  in  1879,  with  a  water  right,  for  a  total  of  $10.00 
per  acre  and  an  annual  water  charge  of  60  cents  per  acre.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  farm,  but  as  soon  as  his  boys  grew  old  enough,  we  got 
away  from  that  farm.  What  was  lacking  there?  We  got  established 
on  the  land  all  right.  The  thing  that  was  lacking  was  intelligent 
farming.  We  did  not  understand  how  to  farm  or  how  to  live  a  decent 
life  on  a  farm.  Since  then  the  State  University  has  educated  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  made  intelligent  and  more  civilized  farmers. 
When  I  compare  the  methods  that  my  father  and  his  neighbors  used 
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in  those  old  days,  even- in  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  uneconom- 
ical and  unintelligent  way  we  flooded  water  on  the  land  and  drowned 
out  the  crops  and  filled  the  country  up  with  weeds,  with  the  ways  the 
farmers  up  there  now,  under  guidance  and  training  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, are  farming,  I  understand  one  esential  factor  that  was  lacking. 

There  was  another  factor  lacking.  I  recall  one  particular  instance 
when  my  father  shipped  a  carload  of  sweet  potatoes  to  a  commission 
house  here.  He  immediately  received  a  letter,  "Send  some  more  po- 
tatoes." He  shipped  forty  sacks  more  to  the  commission  house,  and 
then  he  got  another  letter,  "Ship  some  more  potatoes."  Well,  the 
old  gentleman  wrote  back  and  asked  for  an  accounting  on  the  sweet 
potatoes  already  sent — the  carload  and  the  forty  sacks — and  he  re- 
ceived a  bill  for  $17  freight.  That  was  not  an  unusual  experience. 
Nowadays  the  farmer  has  no  such  experiences,  because  he  co-operates 
and  uses  business  intelligence  in  marketing.  That  has  been  brought 
in  through  the  training  of  the  State  University.  Easy  access  to  the 
soil  IS  one  factor,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  factor  to  be  considered.  We 
must  have  trained  farmers. 

The  President:  Can  we  hear  from  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  who  has 
been  so  largely  instrumental  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work? 

Remarks  by  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  Adams:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  nothing 
to  add.  I  have  been  largely  on  the  side  lines  in  this  whole  thing,  but 
very  much  interested  in  it,  of  course.  However,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  a  little  occurrence  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Doctor  Mead  asked 
several  of  us  to  go  with  him  to  Delhi  to  meet  with  those  settlers  who, 
it  was  understood,  might  want  to  move,  so  that  we  might  assist  in 
valuating  their  equities.  We  went  down  to  Delhi  and  found  this  situa- 
tion :  When  we  got  there  we  waited  around  a  little  for  Doctor  Mead 
to  bring  on  these  people  who  wanted  to  move,  and  he  could  not  find 
them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  public  notice  had  been  given  for  all 
who  desired  to  leave  to  be  ready  to  submit  their  cases  for  considera- 
tion. That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  situation 
at  Delhi. 

Remarks  by  Lester  G.  Burnett 

Senator  Burnett:  I  have  listened  to  this  debate  with  consider- 
able interest,  particularly  as  regards  who  is  to  take  the  initiative  in 
placing  people  on  the  farm.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  business  man  and 
I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  private  capital  can  offer  to 
people  of  very  moderate  means  anything  that  can  compete  with  the 
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offer  that  is  made  to  them  by  the  State  of  California.  Any  private 
enterprise  is  conducted  for  profit.  The  state  enterprise,  as  I  gather, 
is  not  conducted  for  profit.  The  only  thing  that  the  Commission,  or 
the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  this  enterprise  have  in  mind,  is  to  return 
to  the  State  of  California,  eventually,  the  money  that  has  been  ob- 
tained upon  the  credit  of  the  State.  That  is,  there  is  no  profit  in- 
volved in  it  at  all,  and  how  any  private  enterprise  can  begin  to  furnish 
what  the  State  will  furnish  under  these  conditions  I  cannot  under- 
stand. As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  long  as  these  enterprises  are  managed 
carefully,  and  there  is  no  failure,  there  is  not  a  dollar  of  State  money 
invested  in  them.  It  is  merely  the  credit  of  the  State.  The  only  thing 
that  we  would  have  to  fear  would  be  a  loss  through  mismanagement 
in  the  buying  of  the  land.  The  thing  that  interests  me  is  this :  When 
the  State  of  California  purchased  such  properties  as  the  San  Quentin 
prison,  the  lone  Reformatory  and  others,  although  purchased  at  a 
time  long  ago  when  this  State  was  full  of  very  fine  land  at  a  very 
cheap  price,  the  property  obtained  by  the  State  was  always  of  the 
most  wretched  description  and  at  a  high  price.  The  lone  Reforma- 
tory is  a  particular  instance.  They  purchased  half  a  square  mile  of 
land  at  a  very  cheap  price.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  they 
purchased  the  balance  of  that  square  mile  at  four  times  its  value.  That 
was  a  deal,  you  might  say.  Up  until  the  time  that  the  Reformatoiy 
farm  was  purchased  in  Napa — I  think  they  called  it  the  Old  Fry 
Ranch,  purchased  through  a  commission  of  which  Mr.  Walcott  was 
a  member  (except  for  one  small  piece  of  land  purchased  in  Southern 
California  at  a  very  high  rate  and  which  was  very  good  land,  very, 
very  valuable),  the  State  of  California,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  re- 
ceived any  proper  return  for  its  money.  In  the  Fry  ranch  they  did. 
Now,  the  only  difficulty,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  purchase  of  the  land 
by  the  State  is  whether  they  can  successfully  face  this  problem  of 
people  trying  to  load  upon  the  State  undesirable  land  at  high  prices. 
In  these  colonies  they  have  evidently  got  by  that,  and  personally  I 
think  that  you  are  going  to  see,  not  a  million  dollars,  or  ten  million 
dollars,  but  a  hundred  or  two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars  invested 
by  the  State  in  these  very  enterprises  that  Doctor  Mead  has  in  mind, 
because  I  can  see  no  other  answer  to  the  problem.  We  want  desirable 
citizens  and  in  this  way  we  can  get  them.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
soldier  legislation.  There  we  will  probably  get  desirable  citizens,  and 
it  is  not  always  the  desirable  citizens  that  can  compete  with  the  imde- 
sirable  ones  in  obtaining  homes  upon  our  soil. 
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Remarks  by  Edward  F.  Adams 

Mr.  Adams:    We  are  talking  about  land  settlement,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  drift  off  into  an  economic  discussion.     I  am  a  very  pro- 
nounced individualist.     As  we  become  more  crowded,  we  have  to 
sacrifice  a  certain  portion  of  our  liberties,  and  my  impulse  is  to  fight 
for,  even  at  economic  sacrifice,  every  bit  of  liberty  I  can,  and  to  hold 
on  to  it  as  long  as  I  can.    There  is  a  pleasure  in  doing  what  you  want 
to  do.    We  are  gradually  losing  that  as  the  pressure  of  society  bears 
down  upon  us.     Now,  in  regard  to  just  one  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make  about  the  use  of  private  energy  and  initiative  in  disposing  of 
lands,  as  the  State  is  disposing  of  these  colony  lands.    It  is  ideal.    If 
it  can  be  done  it  is  the  best  way,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  can 
be  done.    I  do  not  know  where  the  men  are  to  be  found  who  will  do 
it.    Nor  do  I  see  how  they  could  economically  do  it.    There  are  not 
many  who  realize  how  much  the  success  of  this  enterprise  has  been 
due  to  the  tact  and  sound  judgment  of  those  inmiediately  connected 
with  it.    I  have  been  on  both  these  settlements,  and  in  one  of  them, 
particularly  at  Durham,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  exquisite  tact 
displayed  there  in  solving  difficult  questions  which  arise,  I  can  assure 
you,   in  these  enterprises  constantly.     They  also  had  the  judgment 
and  enterprise  of  members  of  the  board  who  could  not  be  employed 
by  the  State  for  any  salary  which  the  State,  for  a  moment,  would 
think  of  pa)ring  them.    And  where  the  men  are  to  come  from  who 
would  use  the  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers,  and  use  the 
tact  in  settling  the  little  difficulties  and  sometimes  serious  annoyances 
that  arise,  I  don't  know.    There  have  been  large  land  owners  who 
came  to  this  board  and  wondered  if  they  could  not  undertake  to  dis- 
pose of  their  land  holdings  on  the  same  plan  as  the  State.    Is  not  that 
correct,  Dr.  Mead? 
Dr.  Mead:    Yes. 

Mr.  Adams:  The  way  has  not  opened,  at  the  present  time,  ap- 
parently for  them  to  do  it.  Remember  that  another  thing  that 
the  State  has  had  is  the  benefit  of  is  free  advertising  in  all  countries 
of  the  world,  that  could  not  be  purchased  by  any  private  enterprise 
for  the  capital  value  of  the  property  involved.  It  has  had  it  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  continue  to  have  it  forever.  Now,  those  are  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  movement  when 
conducted  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  this  State  and  other  places.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  practical  way  in  which,  considering  the  human 
agencies  with  which  land  owners  would  have  to  work,  we  could  do 
it  any  differently  than  what  it  has  been  done  heretofore.    If  you  put 
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up  the  land  for  sale  on  a  commission,  your  commission  salesman,  in 
order  to  live,  must  have  a  liberal  first  pa)rment  out  of  which  to  get 
his  commission.  There  has  been  a  careful  and  conscientious  selec- 
tion in  regard  to  the  placing  of  people  on  these  lands,  in  order  that 
the  first  experiments  might  be  exceedingly  successful,  and  even  then 
they  have  had  difficulties  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here  to- 
night, except  in  a  few  cases.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  particularly, 
in  one  case,  how  nicely  it  was  managed  in  order  to  get  the  unsocial 
man  out  of  the  way  without  any  loss  to  himself.  That  kind  of  work 
cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  human  agencies  that  are  avail- 
able to  any  land  owner,- be  worked  out  through  the  initiative  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  without  involving  a  multitude  of  severe  losses  to  indi- 
viduals who  might  undertake  to  carry  through  that  plan,  and  would 
lose. 

Sutement  by  C.  M.  Wooater* 

Mr.  Wooster:  It  runs  against  the  grain  for  me  to  say  a  word 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  negative  expression  to  the  building  of 
farm  homes,  for  that  has  been  the  earnest  effort  of  my  life. 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  should  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  self-supporting  home  on  the  land,  and  the  way  should  be  made  easily 
possible  for  such  attainment.  There  is  no  more  important  work  to 
do,  for  every  home  built  by  an  American  on  his  own  land  is  a  plank 
in  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution. 

Paternalism  is  dangerous.  Its  practices  indulged  too  far  leads  down- 
wards, tends  to  impair  ambition,  individuality,  and  the  desire  of 
achievement,  which  desire  inspired  and  characterized  the  development 
of  our  great  western  country. 

Men  who  blazed  the  trails  westward  over  plains  and  into  forests 
had  no  other  help  than  the  right  of  selection  which  carried  the  right 
of  property  flowing  to  the  man  of  pluck  and  energy,  and  to  all  citizens 
alike.  That  was  an  opportunity.  It  made  big,  broad-gauged  men  in 
a  broad-gauged  country,  the  development  of  which  has  no  counterpart. 

The  Mormons  moved  west  against  hostile  Indians,  and  encountered 
all  the  trials  incident  to  the  pioneer.  They  builded  an  empire  where 
once  was  a  desert,  with  no  paternal  money,  but  with  cooperation  and 
the  spirit  of  free-men  and  independence. 

To  build  farm  homes  for  wounded  soldiers  is  a  duty.  No  paternal- 
ism, nor  preferred  class,  enters  into  that  phase  of  the  question.    That 

^Substituted  for  the  impromptu  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wooster  at  ^e 
meeting. 
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work  shotild  have  been  farther  advanced  and  better  done.  Good  land 
and  water  for  them  can  be  had  at  less  than  $100  an  acre. 

That  the  State  should  provide  the  way  for  a  limited  number  of  its 
citizens,  giving  to  them  advantages  not  common  to  all  citizens,  is  to 
my  mind  unfair  to  the  young  man  who  bought  his  farm  on  the  savings 
from  salary  of  $26  a  month,  and  who  must  in  future  earn  his  farm 
by  the  sweat  or  his  brow,  or  wait  the  pleasure  of  another  paternal 
offering. 

Mr.  Packard  tells  us  the  cost  of  a  Delhi  farm  to  the  settler  is  $400 
an  acre,  and  that  the  State  will  take  a  mortgage  at  that  price  payable 
within  some  35  year  period,  with  interest  at  5%. 

The  State  Bank  Superintendent  would  not  approve  loans  by  any 
savings  bank  for  half  that  amount  per  acre  for  the  Delhi  farm.  If 
not  safe  for  a  savings  bank,  operated  by  practical  men,  skilled  in 
appraisement  of  securities,  is  it  safe  for  the  State  whose  administra- 
tion is  so  notoriously  extravagant? 

Too  often  liberality  of  terms  have  been  the  inducement  to  inflate 
the  price  of  land,  placing  a  burden  on  the  purchaser  beyond  his  ability 
to  carry  it  to  the  day  of  settlement. 

Next  to  war,  colonization  is  the  most  serious  thing  I  know.  The 
colonizer  who  has  not  the  most  sincere  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  settler  is  a  misfit  and  a  failure,  and  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  all  his  course  in  this  State. 

The  Chowchilla  ranch  of  108,000  acres  was  recently  bought  by  an 
Eastern  speculator  for  $20  on  acre  on  terms  of  pa)rment  extending  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  profiteer  sold  that  land  to  the  settler  at  $150 
to  $200  an  acre,  adding  no  particular  value  in  the  way  of  increasing 
its  productiveness.  The  good  name  of  California  was  used  to  the 
limit  to  induce  confiding  purchasers  from  other  States  to  take  that 
hook.  The  result  is  that  the  savings  of  many  frugal  families  who, 
after  years  of  self-denial  in  behalf  of  a  home  in  California  ,came  here 
with  confidence  in  the  State  and  its  people  and  lost  it  all.  It  is  a  brave 
family  indeed  which  continues  the  effort  after  such  experience. 

The  Kuhn  property  of  150,000  acres  in  Sacramento  Valley,  which 
cost  them  $33  an  acre,  was  sold  to  Eastern  people  at  $250  per  acre. 
The  Kuhns  failed,  and  most  of  the  purchasers  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  farms.  Many  other  colonization  projects  in  the  State  met 
with  a  similar  fate,  for  the  same  lack  of  regard  for  the  fairness  of 
values  and  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  projectors. 

With  the  desire  to  give  to  the  real  home  builder  land  at  the  lowest 
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possible  price  some  years  ago,  I  organized  a  club  of  500  members, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  that  number  had  been  secured  we 
would  buy  a  large  tract  at  a  wholesale  price  and  divide  the  land 
among  the  club  members  at  its  wholesale  cost. 

The  profiteer  was  entirely  eliminated.  The  man  who  bought  five 
acres  paid  $27.50  an  acre,  and  the  man  who  bought  80  acres  paid  the 
same  price.  They  got  the  land  with  free  irrigation  for  $27.50  an  acre, 
with  canals  built  and  in  operation,  and  with  no  bonds  to  pay  some 
future  day.  Several  hundred  homes  were  built  at  once,  and  a  continu- 
ing prosperous  settlement  resulted. 

They  received  no  help  from  any  source,  but  entered  into  the  work 
individually,  bought  their  homes,  developed  their  farms,  and  created 
a  real  value  of  $200  to  $250  an  acre  today.  The  difference  between 
$27.50  an  acre  and  $250  an  acre  represents  the  man  power  value  made 
by  individual  ambition  to  achieve,  to  create  a  value  and  to  possess  it. 
They  needed  only  the  opportunity. 

I  purchased  5,000  acres  in  Santa  Clara  valley  and  sold  it  under  an 
agreement  to  plant  it  to  vines  and  trees  for  the  purchaser,  and  to  care 
for  it  for  a  period  of  years.  The  price  of  that  land  was  $130,  planted 
to  fruit  or  vines,  and  cared  for  over  a  period  of  three  years,  free  of 
further  cost.  The  terms  of  purchase  were  $100  down  and  $25  monthly. 
When  these  farms  reached  the  producing  age,  the  purchaser  was 
advised  to  quit  his  job  and  move  on  to  his  own  home,  from  which 
no  one  could  dispossess  him.  Some  four  hundred  families  did  move, 
and  the  selling  value  of  the  land  which  cost  them  $130  an  acre  has 
since  reached  $1000  an  acre  because  of  increased  income  created  by 
the  men  who  saved,  and  thus  invested  free  of  graft.  They  established 
a  new  value  which  now  belongs  to  the  individual  whose  savings  created 
it.  He  is  a  better  citizen  for  having  passed  through  this  experience. 
He  had  no  special  favor,  but  he  did  have  an  opportunity. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  preferred  class,  except  the  soldier, 
to  whom  the  money  of  the  State  should  be  devoted.  The  State  cannot 
hope  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  serve  all  citizens  alike. 

The  motives  prompting  the  high  ideals  of  the  very  excellent  gentle- 
man who  heads  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board  are  most  commend- 
able, but  results,  however,  will  be  unfair  to  the  individual  who  has  not 
had  such  help,  and  who  cannot  be  so  favored  in  the  future.  Unfair- 
ness breeds  discontent,  and  discontent  totters  a  nation. 

The  State  might  better  use  the  $10,000,000  as  a  fund  to  loan  to  any 
citizen  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  farm,  provided  he  shall  invest. 
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of  his  own  funds,  forty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  farm,  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  farm  be  bought  at  a  fair  price,  and  with  six 
per  cent  interest,  and  amortize  the  loan  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years. 

Let  the  State  use  the  mortgages  so  made  for  a  bond  issue  revolving 
indefinitely.  Such  a  plan  would  stimulate  frugality  by  giving  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  an  ambition  which  is  the  essential  element  to 
make  for  permanent  success. 
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OPTHB 

Commonwealth  Club 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Vol.  XVI  San  Francisco,  December,  1921^-^  No.  9 

CIVIL  service  in  CALIFORNIA 

The  Commonwealth  Club  has  maintained  an  interest  in  civil  service 
reform  from  the  early  days  of  its  existence.  The  Section  on  Social 
Welfare  presented  its  first  report  on  the  merit  system  at  the  Club 
Meeting  of  November,  1903,  in  a  series  of  questions  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  so-called  merit  system  and  its  results.  The  report  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement 
by  Charles  A.  Murdock,  who  had  recently  completed  a  term  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  in  San  Francisco,  and  by  Edward  F.  Moran, 
the  Chief  Elxaminei;  of  the  San  Francisco  Commission.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  again  at  the  meeting  of  January  13,  1904,  when  John 
P.  Young  presented  a  report  on  the  evils  of  a  bureaucratic  system. 
After  discussion  the  Qub  expressed  its  "approval  and  support  of  the 
merit  system  of  appointment  to  the  civil  service."  The  reports  and 
discussion  were  printed  as  No.  2  of  Vol.  I  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Qub  (out  of  print).  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate 
the  steps  necessary  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  and  at  the  March, 
April,  November  and  December  meetings  of  the  same  year,  the  de- 
tails of  recommendations  were  passed.  Constitutional  amendments 
were  drafted  to  provide  for  bringing  the  county  officers  under  the  civil 
service  provisions  of  the  San  Francisco  charter,  also  to  establish  the 
merit  system  in  the  state  service ;  and  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of 
1905.    They  were  defeated  by  large  majorities. 

A  special  section  on  civil  service  was  later  formed  and  secured  from 
the  party  conventions  of  1910  a  pledge  in  the  platforms  to  pass  a  civil 
service  law.  The  section  co-operated  with  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  to  draft  a  suitable  law  and  in  the  session 
of  1913  a  compromise  in  the  views  of  the  two  organizations  was 
passed  as  the  present  state  civil  service  law. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1911  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
passed  placing  the  county  officials  of  San  Francisco  under  civil  service 
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regulations,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Qub  in  1904  and  1905. 

The  constant  attacks  on  the  state  civil  service  law  by  legislators  led 
the  section  on  civil  service  to  bring  before  the  Qub  meeting  of  March 
18,  1920,  a  draft  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  system 
beyond  danger  of  emasculation.  While  there  was  general  agreement 
that  action  should  be  had,  such  differences  of  opinion  on  details  devel- 
oped, that  the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  Section  with  instruc- 
tions to  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  suggestions.  The  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Los  Angeles  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
were  finally  brought  to  agree  with  the  Section  on  an  amendment  which 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1921,  but  no  action  was  had.* 
The  Section  was  requested  to  make  report  of  progress  to  the  Qub 
meeting  of  October  20,  1921. 


*See  Appendix  for  text  of  proposed  amendment 
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Meeting^  of  October  20, 1921 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  Cali- 
fornia was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  on  Thursday, 
October  20,  1921.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  business  meet- 
ing was  held.  Philip  J.  Fay  was  chosen  elisor,  and  named  Reginald 
Knight  Smith,  Frank  R.  Devlin  and  Charles  Raas  for  the  committee  on 
nominations.  The  Board  of  Governors  named  George  H.  Evans  and 
B.  Grant  Taylor.  The  five  were  unanimously  elected,  and  instructed 
to  report  nominations  for  the  club  officers  at  the  November  meeting. 

President  Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  then  announced  the  subject 
for  discussion  as  follows : 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  Our  subject  tonight  is  "What  Is  Wrong  with 
Qvil  Service?"  and  the  question  will  be  answered  by  our  Civil  Service 
Section.  Civil  service  reform  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  national  government  the  merit  system 
of  civil  service  has  improved  conditions.  Under  the  old  "spoils  sys- 
tem/* office  holders  were  often  appointed  because  of  their  services  in 
behalf  of  the  party  or  of  a  candidate;  under  the  merit  system  the  ap- 
pointment depends  upon  some  showing  of  fitness.  A  business  con- 
ducted under  the  spoils  system  would  court  disaster;  the  same  would 
be  true  of  the  government  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  taxing  the 
people  to  make  up  the  deficit.  For  the  employee  to  contribute  in 
money  and  time  to  perpetuate  the  party  in  office  is  a  form  of  political 
corruption.  To  my  mind  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  should  want 
to  go  back  to  that  system.  But  our  question  tonight  is,  "What  have 
we  accomplished  in  the  city  and  state  under  civil  service,  and  wherein 
have  we  failed?" 

The  first  speaker  will  be  the  Chairman  of  our  Civil  Service  Sec- 
tion, Mr.  Paul  Eliel,  who  will  report  on  Civil  Service  in  San  Francisco. 


Report  of  die  Section  on  Gvil  Service 

Ms.  Eliel:  To  the  casual  student  of  government;  to  the  citizen 
who  appears  at  the  city  hall  and  does  not  receive  the  same  thoughtful 
and  deferential  service  that  is  given  to  him  by  the  employees,  say,  of 
some  public  service  corporation;  to  the  congenital  critic  of  govern- 
ment who  hears  and  sometimes  has  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  "the  offices  at  the  city  hall  are  so  overmanned  that  the  employees 
arc  falling  over  one  another" — ^by  all  of  these  civil  service  is  recog- 
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nized  as  a  valuable  adjunct  of  govemment  but  one  that  possesses  in- 
herent faults  which  seriously  militate  against  its  effective  and  business- 
like operation. 

That  civil  service  is  not  a  popular  nor  inspiring  subject  is  indicated 
by  the  attendance  this  evening,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  section  has 
had  difficulty  in  arousing  interest  in  its  work.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  secure  a  large  and  regular  attendance  at  its  meetings.  However, 
those  who  have  attended,  and  attended  regularly,  have  all  been  keenly 
interested  in  the  question,  and  have  brought  to  bear  on  the  matters 
discussed  a  broad,  vital,  intimate  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Qvil 
Service  Commission  which  has  been  invaluable  in  the  considerations 
of  the  section.  We  have  thus  had  the  advantage  of  reports  from  sev- 
eral present  employees  of  the  city,  members  of  the  Qub,  who  have 
had  a  sufficiently  long  experience  to  know  what  civil  service  has  ac- 
tually meant  in  the  conduct  of  the  city's  business.  Among  these 
should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Harry  Zemansky,  Registrar  of  Voters,  Mr. 
Leonard  S.  Leavy,  Chief  Bookkeeper  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  at  one  time  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Earie 
A.  Walcott,  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Wollenberg,  Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Home,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Coffey,  Chief  Qerk  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

It  was  conceived  at  the  beginning  of  our  effort  that  the  work  of  the 
section  could  be  considerably  enlivened  and  vitalized  if  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  series  of  pictures  of  employment  and  service  condi- 
tions in  the  city  govemment  before  and  after  the  advent  of  civil 
service.  With  this  object  in  mind  the  various  members  who  were 
intimately  in  touch  with  particular  aspects  of  city  hall  conditions  were 
requested  to  report  on  them.  Unfortimately,  for  the  Qub  and  for 
the  interesting  features  of  this  evening's  program,  much  of  the  most 
fascinating  information  that  the  section  thus  received  was  given  to  it 
in  a  confidential  way  and  cannot  be  used  here  tonight,  but  there  is 
enough  that  can  be  used  to  somewhat  lighten  the  dullness  of  what,  I 
fear,  would  otherwise  be  a  very  uninteresting  and  drab  program. 

We  are  all  of  us  I  am  sure  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  work  on 
American  govemment  and  politics  which  Lord  Bryce  wrote  prior  to 
his  residence  as  ambassador  in  Washington.  You  will  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  book  and  the  numerous  criticisms  that  appeared 
therein  the  author  stated  it  as  his  conclusion  that  our  municipal  gov- 
ernments represented  the  one  conspicuous  failure  in  our  political  in- 
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stitutions.  Although  much  was  found  by  him  in  both  state  and  national 
governments  that  was  open  to  serious  criticism  it  was  only  in  ouf 
municipal  efforts  that  he  could  touch  on  no  points  of  relief  that  served 
to  balance  the  obvious  failures.  You  will  also  recall  that  Mr.  Bryce 
devoted  chapters  to  the  subjects  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York,  the 
United  Gas  clique  in  Philadelphia,  Keameyism  and  the  sand  lot  days 
in  San  Francisco,  and  other  similar  topics.  These  rings,  bosses, 
cliques,  and  politicians  who  fattened,  and  in  some  of  our  cities  still 
fatten  off  the  failure  of  the  American  people  to  consider  seriously  the 
importance  of  their  governmental  institutions,  attained  their  power 
through  a  variety  of  sources.  Certainly  two  of  the  most  effective 
methods  which  they  employed  concerned  themselves  with  the  outright 
bu3ring  of  the  votes  of  the  ignorant,  which  often  meant  the  immigrant, 
and  the  economic  control  of  municipal  employees,  through  the  power 
to  indiscriminately  discharge,  and  the  practice  of  financing  political 
campaigns  largely  by  assessments  which  were  practically  equivalent 
to  tribute,  levied  upon  these  employees. 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  first 
editions  of  the  American  Commonwealth  to  discover  situations  equally 
discouraging.  We  know,  for  example,  that  in  Philadelphia,  prior  to 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Blankenburg,  and  again  in  the  subsequent 
administration,  political  assessments  of  municipal  employees  were 
regularly  resorted  to,  and  Morris  Llewell)ni  Cooke  in  his  remarkable 
book,  "Our  Cities  Awake,"  reproduces  such  an  assessment  notice  and 
list  indicating  that  the  firemen  in  a  single  company  were  forced,  three 
days  before  the  election,  to  contribute  $192  to  the  campaign  fund  of 
Mayor  Blankenburg's  opponent.  This  was  in  1911.  Annual  collec- 
tions from  this  source  totaled  the  almost  unbelievable  sum  of  half  a 
million  dollars. 

But  enough  of  this  wandering  far  afield.  Let  us  turn  to  our  own 
local  situation,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  San  Francisco  before  and  after 
the  advent  of  civil  service. 

Under  the  Consolidation  act  politics  and  politicians  ran  riot  to  a 
d^ree  that  would  make  the  most  efficient  and  baldest  of  the  present 
day  representatives  of  the  species,  green  with  envy.  Local  autonomy 
was  largely  unknown.  A  police  board  appointed  by  the  Governor  had 
remained  in  office  for  years,  and  had  earned  for  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  epithets  hardly  so  complimentary,  the  title  of  the  "eternal 
board.'*  Inefficiency,  gross  waste  and  incompetence,  payment  for  serv- 
ices never  rendered,  and  similar  practices  thrived  under  the  kindly  and 
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beneficent  influence  of  the  impossible  organization  imposed  by  the 
Consolidation  act. 

Let  us  take  for  a  typical  example  of  pre  civil  service  administra- 
tion the  conditions  in  an  office  that  today  nms  smoothly,  effectively, 
and  in  a  business-like  fashion,  and  which  stands  as  the  model  not  only 
for  other  counties  of  the  State,  but  even  the  nation.  I  refer  to  the 
office  of  Registrar  of  Voters.  In  connection  with  the  conditions  in 
this  office  prior  to  the  advent  of  civil  service,  Mr.  Zemansky  reported 
to  the  section  as  follows :  "Before  the  adoption  of  civil  service,  clerks 
were  put  to  work  on  account  of  their  political  affiliation  or  their 
friendship  with  the  members  of  the  Election  Commission,  regardless 
of  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them.  When  a  man 
was  unable  to  perform  any  work — and  there  were  many  in  this  class — 
he  was  not  dismissed,  but  was  given  a  position  as  watchman ;  that  is, 
he  watched  what  the  others  did.  Many  more  persons  were  employed 
than  were  necessary  to  perform  the  regular  work  of  the  office. 

"Payrolls  were  frequently  stuflFed  by  drawing  salary  warrants  in 
favor  of  persons  other  than  those  who  had  been  appointed,  and  who 
in  many  instances  had  never  done  any  work.  This  practice  finally 
became  so  flagrant  that  a  former  chief  deputy  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  Under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  charter  which  require  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  certify  to 
the  correctness  of  payrolls  a  similar  situation  could  not  occur. 

"Before  1900  overtime  was  frequently  paid  to  employees  in  this 
department.  This  practice  was  seriously  abused,  and  in  some  instances 
overtime  was  collected  for  every  hour  of  every  day  between  closing 
and  opening  hours  of  the  office." 

Mr.  Zemansky  goes  on  to  show,  in  his  report,  that  the  cost  of  elec- 
tions has  been  materially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
civil  service  to  the  Registrar's  office.    In  this  connection  he  says : 

"From  1878  to  1899 — the  twenty-one  years  preceding  the  adoption 
of  the  charter  there  were  twenty-five  elections  held  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,852,000.  From  1900  to  1920 — a  twenty-one  year  period  following 
the  adoption  of  the  charter — ^sixty-eight  elections  were  held  at  a  cost 
of  $3,425,000.  The  average  registration  for  the  years  1878  to  1899 
was  60,000  and  the  average  cost  of  elections  was  $74,000.  The  aver- 
age registration  for  the  period  1900  to  1920  was  150,000  and  the 
average  cost  of  elections  was  $50,000.  Before  1900  there  was  an  an- 
nual deficit  in  the  department.  Since  that  time  the  records  show  a 
surplus  every  year,  which  in  1920  amounted  to  more  than  $32,000. 
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Thus  the  work  in  connection  with  elections  has  been  materially  in- 
creased under  the  charter,  but  the  cost  has  been  reduced.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  employment  of  persons  who  were  certified  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  who  performed  a  fair  day's  work. 
No  unnecessary  clerks  were  employed." 

Analyzing  Mr.  Zemansky's  figures  a  little  more  in  detail  we  find 
that  if  we  assume  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  cast 
ballots  on  the  average  in  the  twenty-five  elections  preceding  the  char- 
ter, the  cost  to  the  city  and  county  per  vote  was  around  $2.05.  If  be- 
cause of  the  greater  frequency  of  special  elections  since  1900,  we 
assume  that  only  forty  per  cent  on  the  average  of  those  registered 
actually  voted,  the  cost  has  been  around  seventy-two  cents  per  vote 
cast,  while  if  we  use  the  sixty  per  cent  basis  the  cost  has  been  approxi- 
mately fifty-five  cents.  Finally  Mr.  Zemansky  tells  us,  although  it  has 
no  inmiediate  bearing  on  the  question  at  hand,  that  newspapers  in 
those  good  old  care-free  days  got  as  much  as  $100,000  for  the  adver- 
tising at  a  single  election. 

So  much  for  the  Department  of  Elections.  Civil  service  has  cer- 
tainly the  right  to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
vastly  increased  effectiveness,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  this  office. 
What  is  also  of  great  importance  it  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  employees.  Under  the  old  regime  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  warrant  brokers  who  not  infrequently  collected 
all  the  salary  warrants  and  turned  them  over  to  their  rightful  owners 
less  a  trifling  discount  of  ten  per  cent  for  the  service  of  gathering 
them  up  at  the  city  hall. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  before  we  return  to  an  examination  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  various  departments.  On  July  1,  1901,  or  about  one 
year  and  a  half  after  the  inauguration  of  civil  service  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1700  employees  in  the  classified  group  of  whom  prac- 
tically all  had  taken  their  places  as  a  result  of  the  original  charter 
provisions  blanketing  them  in.  Eight  years  later  the  number  of  civil 
service  employees  had  increased  to  2497  of  whom  1957,  or  65.5  per 
cent  of  the  total,  had  secured  their  places  as  a  result  of  examination. 
Two  years  later  there  were  2601  employees  in  the  classified  service 
and  the  number  who  had  attained  their  positions  as  a  result  of  ex- 
amination was  2106  or  76  per  cent  of  those  in  the  classified  service. 
By  1920  the  number  had  increased  to  4368  of  whom  3794  had  taken 
examinations — a  percentage  of  91  per  cent.    As  the  city  has  grown, 
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civil  service  has  thus  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  enlargement  of 
municipal  functions  and  activities  but  has  in  addition  assumed  a  stead- 
ily more  important  place  in  the  governmental  fabric. 

This  result,  however,  has  not  been  achieved  without  bitter  struggle 
and  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Case  after  case  has  been  liti- 
gated and  the  State  Supreme  Court  has  been  called  upon,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  interpret  the  charter.  The  development  of  this 
legal  aspect  of  civil  service  is  important  in  considering  the  changing 
attitude  of  officers  and  employees,  and  one  case  will  be  mentioned 
which  tied  the  hands  of  the  commission  for  ten  years. 

When  the  new  charter  went  into  eflFect  in  1900  Mayor  Phelan  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  civil  service.  The  spoils 
system,  however,  had  been  the  rule  in  the  years  preceding,  and  the 
civil  service  provisions  of  the  charter  immediately  drew  the  hostility 
of  all  elements  which  were  opposed  to  good  government.  These  pro- 
visions  were  at  once  attacked  on  the  grounds  of  their  constitutionality, 
and  in  the  period  1900-1901  the  commission  were  made  defendants  in 
a  suit  which  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  and  became  known 
as  Crowley  vs.  Freud.  This  case  centered  around  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  civil  service  applied  to  deputies  in  the  so-called  county 
offices,  and  also  whether  the  commission  had  the  right  to  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  deputies  in  those  offices.  The  Commission's  side  of  the 
case  was  ably  handled  by  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  as  City  Attorn^, 
and  Mr.  Garrett  W.  McEnemey.  A  temporary  restraining  order  en- 
joining the  conmiission  from  applying  civil  service  to  the  county 
offices  was  made  permanent  in  the  Superior  Court.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  this  decision  was  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  civil  service  im- 
plied a  determination  of  the  qualifications  of  deputies  in  the  county 
offices,  and  that  the  then  constitutional  provision  permitted  a  consoli- 
dated city  and  county  charter  to  prescribe  only  the  number  of  deputies 
and  to  provide  for  their  compensation.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision 242  positions  were  opened  for  political  patronage  with  a  salary 
roll  of  $220,000.  Numerous  other  cases  were  brought  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  some  of  which  the  result  was  to  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  commission. 

From  the  report  made  to  the  section  by  Mr.  Walcott  I  quote  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  development  of  civil  service  and  its  strength- 
ening: "In  the  second  year  of  the  McCarthy  administration  criticism 
of  the  civil  service  became  severe,  and  suit  was  brought  to  declare  a 
large  number  of  non-civil  service  appointments  to  be  illegal.     In  one 
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of  these  suits  over  800  places  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  were  in- 
volved. Judge  Seawell  decided  that  these  appointments  were  unlawful 
as  they  had  been  made  without  the  prior  authorization  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  ruled  that  subsequent  approval  given  by  the 
commission  could  not  validate  these  illegal  appointments  and  that  its 
consent  must  be  secured  in  advance. 

"This  decision  has  been  an  important  defense  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Before  it  was  rendered  the  departments  appointed  such 
employees  as  they  desired  and  reported  them  to  the  commission  when 
they  got  ready.  The  commission  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  it  could  fill  the  places  from  existing  lists.  That 
function  was  exercised  by  the  departments.  If  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission was  disposed  to  object  it  was  told  'These  men  have  worked 
for  the  month,  you  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out  of  their  money.' 
With  the  Seawell  decision  the  commission  assumed  new  importance. 
Yet  it  was  still  dependent  largely  on  the  Auditor  for  protection.  If  he 
declined  to  hold  up  salaries  of  illegal  appointees  the  commission  was 
without  redress  unless  some  citizen  brought  suit. 

"The  next  blow  for  civil  service  was  the  constitutional  amendment 
of  1911  to  reverse  the  judgment  in  Crowley  against  Freud.  This 
judgment  left  part  of  the  city  service  under  control  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. The  result  was  wholly  evil.  You  cannot  have  a  service  half 
spoils  and  half  merit  system  without  corrupting  the  latter. 

"Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Walcott,  "we  went  to  the  Legislature  of  1911 
with  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  It  was  a  shotgun  amendment 
for  we  had  several  difficulties  to  correct  and  the  one  material  to  civil 
service  provided  for  permitting  the  charter  to  fix  the  qualifications  of 
employees  in  these  (county)  departments.  We  went  to  several  of  the 
San  Francisco  delegation  but  they  refused  to  introduce  it.  As  a  last 
resort  we  went  to  Senator  Finn.  He  said,  'Sure  I  willget  it  intro- 
duced.   I  am  for  civil  service.    I  will  see  that  it  goes  through.' 

"While  the  amendment  was  pending  in  committee  Assistant  City 
Attorney,  now  Judge,  Nourse  was  present.  He  suggested  that  we  had 
better  make  a  clean  job  of  it  and  validate  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  Crowley  against  Freud. 
This  happy  thought  saved  us  two  years  of  struggle  for  it  went  through 
without  question." 

But  one  other  point  remains  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  and 
that  relates  to  the  strengthening  of  civil  service  through  successive 
amendments  to  the  charter  as  the  weaknesses  of  the  early  provisions 
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were  made  manifest.  The  most  important  amendment  was  undoubt- 
edly that  of  1912.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Taylor  Commission  had 
been  summarily  removed  by  Mayor  McCarthy,  and  in  order  to  correct 
this  situation  the  terms  of  the  commissioners  were  changed  from  three 
to  six  years  with  over-lapping  terms.  The  terms  were  staggered  in 
relation  to  the  Mayor's  term  so  that  an  incoming  mayor  could  make 
no  appointment  to  the  commission  until  he  had  been  in  office  at  least 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  term  of  the  first  appointment  was  so  fixed,  to 
again  quote  Mr.  Walcott,  that  "by  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  the 
Mayor  would  have  compromised  all  his  political  debts  or  the  job 
chasers  would  have  given  up  in  despair."  Another  important  pro- 
vision was  that  making  the  commissioners  removable  only  in  the  same 
fashion  as  elective  officers — that  is,  by  charges  preferred  by  the 
Mayor  and  sustained  by  the  affirmative  vote,  after  public  trial,  of 
fourteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  minimum  appro- 
priation to  the  commission  was  increased  to  $17,500  as  their  activities 
had  been  frequently  hampered  by  inadequate  appropriations  made  by 
hostile  Boards  of  Supervisors.  For  instance,  one  hostile  board  re- 
duced the  appropriations  to  include  only  the  salaries  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  chief  examiner  and  a  clerk.  The  powers  of  the  com- 
mission to  classify  and  grade  positions  was  considerably  enlarged.  In 
addition  they  were  given  the  right  to  examine  laborers  and  applicants 
for  mechanical  positions ;  were  given  more  extended  powers  in  regard 
to  promotions;  and  were  permitted  to  remove  persons  from  eligible 
lists  who  had  obtained  their  positions  through  fraud.  The  provision 
giving  the  commission  discretionary  power  to  certify  from  one  to 
three  names  was  enlarged  and  strengthened;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  commission  was  given  the  responsibility  of  examining  and 
approving  payrolls.  Under  this  provision  no  claim  for  payment  for 
personal  services  was  valid  and  could  be  allowed  by  the  Auditor  or 
Treasurer  until  approved  by  the  commission.  This  change  at  a  stroke 
guaranteed  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  Judge  Seawell's  decision. 

Another  important  addition  to  the  working  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  sections  of  the  charter  related  to  the  matter  of  trials  of  em- 
ployees who  had  been  dismissed  by  department  heads  or  superiors. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  a  trial  had  to  be  held  before 
the  commission  in  order  to  dismiss  an  employee.  This  worked  out 
very  badly  in  practice.  For  example  an  employee  charged  with  being 
totally  intoxicated  while  on  duty  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Through  clever  and  often  insulting  questioning 
by  the  attorney  representing  the  accused  the  superior  officer  preferring 
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the  charges  was  practically  forced  to  withdraw  them  because  there 
was  no  legal  proof  of  the  degree  of  intoxication,  other  than  a  visible 
and  olfactory  one.  The  department  head  was  placed  at  a  very  serious 
disadvantage  in  the  course  of  these  trials  because  he  had  no  attorney 
to  represent  him  and  the  insulting  cross-examination  practically  re- 
sulted in  placing  the  superior  himself  on  trial.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Walcott  says,  "From  this  state  of  affairs  came  a  good  excuse  of 
the  head  of  the  department  for  tolerating  inefficiency  in  his  office. 
'Civil  Service  won't  let  me  discharge  the  bums,'  he  would  say.  Under 
the  changed  procedure  the  employee  could  be  dismissed  after  hearing 
by  the  department  head  without  trial  before  the  commission  but  the 
employee  had  the  right  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  commission  if  he  so 
desired.  The  change  of  system,"  says  Mr.  Walcott,  "has  not  shown 
that  the  heads  of  departments  are  very  much  more  willing  than  before 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  removing  incompetent  employees  btit  at 
least  they  are  not  able  to  hide  behind  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
when  they  are  faced  with  criticism." 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  merit  system  on 
the  operation  of  specific  departments  we  find  an  instructive  and 
illuminating  illustration  in  the  conduct  of  the  San  Francisco  hospital 
before  and  after.  Prior  to  1900  the  hospital  was  the  browsing  ground 
for  poUtical  hangers-on  and  during  hard  winter  months  when  unem- 
ployment was  general,  these  political  favorites  were  given  positions  in 
the  hospital  at  nominal  salaries,  but  with  their  room,  board  and  laundry 
free.  Here  they  hibernated  until  industrial  conditions  improved.  One 
well-known  attache  of  the  hospital  in  these  halcyon  days  used  to  make 
it  his  business  to  post  himself  as  a  look-out  upon  the  top  step  of  the 
entrance  to  the  main  building.  Some  aged  or  decrepit  individual 
would  appear  applying  for  admission.  If  this  employee  took  excep- 
tion to  the  physiognomy  of  the  applicant  he  would  calmly  and  coldly 
wait  until  the  poor  unfortunate  reached  the  top  step  and  then  would 
proceed  to  throw  him  bodily  down  the  stairs.  Because  of  the  "drag" 
of  this  brute  he  was  more  thoroughly  protected  than  under  the  most 
rigid  regulations  of  any  civil  service  system.  Today  the  entire  hos- 
pital staff  is  under  the  merit  system  with  the  exception  of  certain 
classes  of  institutional  help  and  special  employees  whose  services 
cannot  be  readily  secured  by  examination.  Even  the  superintendent 
is  now  and  has  been  since  1915  under  civil  service.  Mr.  CoflFey,  chief 
derk  of  the  Board  of  Health,  lays  the  entire  success  of  the  present 
institution,  which  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation,  to  the  discipline 
that  results  from  the  merit  system. 
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So  much  for  a  general  survey  of  what  civil  service  has  done  in  pro- 
moting economy  and  efficiency  and  striking  a  vital  blow  at  the  in- 
sidious  ramifications  of  the  spoils  system. 

I  only  desire  to  touch  on  one  other  phase  of  civil  service  advance 
before  discussing  some  critical  aspects  of  present  day  practice.  This 
relates  to  the  question  of  examinations.  When  the  civil  service  com- 
mission first  proposed  to  give  an  examination  for  janitors  the  news- 
papers took  up  the  idea  with  glee.  How  should  an  examination  for 
janitors  be  conducted,  they  chortled?  Would  these  be  considered 
t3rpical  and  fair  questions  they  asked?  How  many  feathers  in  a 
feather  duster?  How  would  you  look  for,  identify  and  remove  spider 
webs? 

In  contrast  to  this  one  newspaper  recently  devoted  a  full  page, 
without  cost,  to  the  publication  of  the  most  extensive  eligible  list  ever 
issued  by  the  commission.  In  addition  the  method  of  preparing  and 
giving  examinations  has  materially  improved.  Candidates  for  clerks 
even  as  late  as  1909  were  asked  to  spell  such  words  as  erysipelas, 
hemorrhage,  and  diphtheria,  were  required  to  add  up  long  and  mean- 
ingless colunms  of  figures  and  to  perform  other  useless  and  almost 
uninterpretable  mental  g3annastics.  The  examinations  were  unstand- 
ardized,  nerve  racking  and  lengthy.  Their  correction  was  an  arduous 
and  long  drawn  out  task  extending  over  months. 

Contrast  this  for  a  moment  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
latest  examinations.  The  tests  have  been  carefully  standardized  so 
that  their  completion  or  failure  of  completion  gives  a  definite  indica- 
tion as  to  capacity  of  the  candidate. 

Through  signals  and  timing  every  candidate  attempts  a  part  at  least 
of  each  of  the  tests.  Such  a  comprehensive  examination  was  taken 
simultaneously  by  more  than  1500  applicants  required  only  an  hour 
and  a  few  minutes  for  its  completion;  was  marked  with  ease  and 
facility;  gave  as  exact  and  accurate  a  measure  of  the  relative  abilities 
of  the  candidates  as  could  have  been  secured,  and  placed  but  the 
slightest  premium  on  memory  while  stressing  innate  and  fundamental 
abilities. 

These,  then,  have  been  some  of  the  positive  and  constructive  results 
that  have  flowed  from  the  adoption  of  civil  service  in  San  Francisco. 
We  find  an  increased  efficiency,  a  pronounced  improvement  in  the 
economy  of  many  municipal  services;  a  clear  forward  step  in  the  per- 
manent confounding  of  the  pernicious  and  soul  destroying  machina- 
tions of  the  warrant  broker  and  money  lender;  a  sense  of  safety  on 
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the  part  of  the  employees  that  makes  them  feel  members  of  society 
rather  than  outcasts  who  camiot  tell  from  one  day  to  the  next  where 
their  bread  and  butter  is  coming  from,  and  who  in  consequence  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  such  simple  amenities  of  life  as  a  home  and  the 
sense  of  well-being  and  security  that  goes  with  it.  We  would  find,  if 
time  permitted,  and  the  information  could  be  given  to  you,  that  com- 
mon practices  of  graft  and  pilfering  that  were  an  every  day  feature 
of  municipal  life  have  largely  been  relegated  to  the  unsavory  past 
where  they  belong.  We  have  seen  humanity  supplant  brutality  in  such 
an  essential  social  service  as  the  conduct  of  our  hospital.  We  have 
seen,  in  short,  municipal  government  take  on  a  new  tone,  municipal 
enterprises  conducted  on  a  higher  and  loftier  plane,  largely  through  the 
operation  of  civil  service  and  the  concurrent  restricted  field  of  opera- 
tion of  the  spoilsman. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  other  side  to  the  picture, 
and  that  civil  service  in  actual  practice  is  deserving  only  of  encomiums 
and  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  your  section.  Believing  as  each  of 
us  do  in  the  fundamental  advantages  that  have  derived  from  civil 
service,  we  still  find  much  that  is  open  to  criticism  and  censure,  and 
it  is  on  these  phases  of  the  question  that  we  now  desire  to  report. 

In  the  first  place  we  conceive  an  ideal  civil  service  as  a  great  and 
constructive  personnel  department  of  government  whose  aims  and 
purposes  should  be  to  make  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand  the  ideal 
employer,  and  on  the  other  to  assist  and  direct  municipal  services  to 
a  higher  and  sounder  plane.  Considered  in  this  light  we  must  take 
issue  with  civil  service  as  at  present  administered.  We  find  that  its 
efforts  are  purely  negative  in  their  application,  that  it  does  not  lead 
but  follows,  that  it^  does  not  construct  but  only  prevents,  that  it  has 
failed  to  more  than  touch  a  limited  phase  of  employment  and  per- 
sonnel administration. 

We  find  also  that  it  presents  a  surface  to  political  pressure  that  has 
a  most  surprising  variety  in  texture,  and  extraordinary  rigidity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  almost  liquid  shear  on  the  other.  We  find  an  in- 
flexibility of  rule  and  interpretation  of  rule  in  certain  instances,  fol- 
lowed with  surprising  vacillation  or  abrupt  retreat  from  a  position  of 
unquestioned  equity.  We  find  that  these  sudden  changes  in  point  of 
view  have  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  distrust  among  many  employees  of 
the  city,  which  we  believe  to  be  lamentable  in  the  extreme  from  the 
standpoint  of  esprit  de  corps  and  the  soundest  conduct  of  municipal 
business. 
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We  find  a  surprising  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  con- 
sidering their  tenure,  and  the  safeguards  that  have  been  thrown 
around  their  unwarranted  removal;  an  unwillingness  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  some  comparatively  small,  more  or  less  incohate,  but  vo- 
ciferous group  of  employees.  We  find  a  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
plain  and  certain  letter  of  the  law  in  such  matters  as  temporary  ap- 
pointments. We  find  a  total  failure  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
move  up  on  that  vitally  important  question  of  employment,  salary 
standardization,  with  the  consequence  that  we  find  persons  of  the 
most  diverse  abilities  working  uijder  the  incentive-destroying  handicap 
of  a  uniform  salary  for  similar  titles  irrespective  of  the  actual  nature 
of  the  work  performed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  a  few  practical  examples  of  the  workings  of 
some  of  these  obvious  failures  of  civil  service. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  then  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
died.  It  was  decided  by  the  powers  that  be,  that  a  certain  Supervisor 
should  take  the  place  thus  vacated.  It  is  not  for  us  to  examine  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  this  proposed  change.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  change  was  proposed  and  that  the  order  went  forth  that  the 
Supervisors  in  whose  hands  this  appointment  lies  under  the  state  law 
should  elect  their  colleague  to  the  vacant  position.  But  one  obstacle 
intervened  between  the  wish  and  the  consummation  of  the  order. 
This  obstacle,  apparently  insuperable  at  first,  was  a  classification  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  which  declared  that  the  place  of  Sealer 
was  a  promotional  one,  open  only  to  those  already  in  the  department — 
in  other  words,  by  implication  at  least,  that  the  position  of  Sealer  was 
a  technical  one  and  that  experience  in  the  work  was  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  any  one  who  successfully  hoped  to  fill  it.  Replying  to  a 
letter  requesting  information  from  the  Supervisors  the  Commission 
stated  that  the  classification  provided  a  definite  promotional  procedure 
and  that  the  commission  could  not  see  any  way  under  the  circum- 
stances that  the  proposed  appointment  could  be  made.  This  was  a 
serious  blow,  a  hurdle  that  apparently  could  not  be  surmounted.  But 
suddenly,  and  overnight  as  it  were,  the  commission  changed  its  mind, 
the  classification  was  altered  and  a  substitute  therefor  passed,  leav- 
ing the  position  in  the  classified  group  but  making  it  an  open  one  to 
which  those  both  in  the  department  and  out  could  jointly  aspire. 
Since  there  was  no  list  of  eligibles  the  Supervisors  were  free  to  make 
their  choice,  and  in  as  riotous  a  session  as  ever  disgraced  the  Super- 
visors' chambers  the  scheduled  and  programmed  appointment  was 
made. 
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But  that  was  not  all.  Let  us  examine  the  sequel  to  this  amazing 
incident.  Here  was  a  powerful  political  figure  occupying  a  competi- 
tive position  for  which  the  commission  promised  a  speedy  examina- 
tion. But  that  examination  was  never  held — ^at  least  not  so  long  as 
the  incumbent  held  the  place.  An  effort  was  made  to  blanket  him  in 
under  an  amendment  to  the  charter  prepared  by  or  for  him  which  was 
advertised  as  extending  civil  service.  The  voters  had  sufficient  acumen 
to  snow  it  under,  and  the  incumbent  faced  with  the  inevitable  ex- 
amination fortuitously  found  a  better  position.  By  a  surprising  co- 
incidence the  commission  was  instantaneously  vitalized  in  the  matter 
of  an  examination  for  Sealer,  and  one  was  held  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  thereafter. 

In  contrast  to  this  surrender  to  the  exigencies  of  political  pressure 
another  case  may  be  cited  which  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  com- 
mission, and  serves  to  somewhat  offset  the  disgraceful  Sealer  affair. 
Some  seven  years  ago  a  so-called  general  clerks  list  was  established. 
This  list  was  used  for  both  temporary  and  permanent  appointments, 
and  there  finally  remained  on  the  list  only  those  clerks  who  had  never 
been  accepted  for  permanent  positions  and  who  under  reasonable  as- 
sumptions were  probably  the  poorest  of  the  successful  candidates  on 
the  original  list.  The  commission  decided  to  purge  the  list  and  estab- 
lish a  new  one  which  would  give  better  selection  and  not  be  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  group.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration of  this  list  that  the  examination  already  described  was  held  in 
which  more  than  1500  candidates  took  part.  However,  as  soon  as  the 
commission  announced  their  intention  of  holding  a  new  examination 
these  temporary  clerks,  some  150  in  number,  began  a  campaign  of 
political  pressure  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  this  very  necessary 
and  commendable  step  by  the  commission.  Not  content  with  the  or- 
dinary political  means  the  clerks  resorted  to  what  all  disgruntled  em- 
ployees of  the  city  come  to  sooner  or  later.  They  decided  to  take  it 
out  on  the  charter  and  to  again  amend  that  already  impossible  docu- 
ment in  order  that  they  would  be  guaranteed  positions  provided  they 
had  had  a  certain  minimum  experience,  no  matter  what  the  result  of 
an  examination  might  show  as  to  their  ability.  Originally  intended 
possibly  as  a  threat  and  gesture  against  the  commission  it  finally  found 
its  place  on  the  ballot  due  to  the  complacency  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  placing  anything  on  the  ballot  that  is  not  highly  controversial 
so  long  as  an  organized  group  want  it.  In  the  face  of  great  pressure 
the  commission  came  out  through  the  press  publicly  opposing  the 
amendment,  and  branding  it  is  subversive  to  good  civil  service.    The 
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amendment  was  defeated.  Again  the  political  thumbscrews  were  ap- 
plied with  renewed  energy  and  pressure  but  the  commission  stood  firm 
and  the  examination  was  held.  A  threat  to  enjoin  the  list  and  delay 
its  promulgation  likewise  failed  and  the  new  general  clerks  list  be- 
came official  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Another  side  of  the  picture  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  temporary 
appointments.  The  rules  of  the  conunission  provide  a  procedure  for 
temporary  appointment.  The  necessity  for  such  appointments  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  a  position  has  to  be  filled  for 
which  the  eligible  list  has  been  exhausted,  or  for  which  there  is  no 
list  at  all.  Under  such  conditions  the  commission  permits  the  depart- 
ment head  to  make  a  temporary  appointment  to  be  renewed  each 
thirty  days,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  commission  to  extend 
for  a  total  period  of  not  to  exceed  four  months.  It  is  contemplated, 
of  course,  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  an  examination  will 
have  been  held  and  an  eligible  list  established.  This  is  excellent 
enough  in  theory  and  often  works  out  quite  as  well  in  practice.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  rule  in  its  application  does  not  bear  with 
equal  weight  on  all  parties.  If  I  am  an  obscure  appointee  in  an  un- 
important position  the  examination  is  expedited  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible celerity.  But  if  I  am  an  appointee  occupying  a  position  that 
might  be  considered  as  a  political  plum,  but  which  is  within  the  classi- 
fied service,  my  temporary  appointment  may  be  extended  for  an  un- 
believably long  period.  A  case  is  on  record,  and  it  is  the  leading 
example,  of  aiNippointee  in  the  classified  service  whose  position  was 
originally  filled  by  temporary  appointment  and  whose  appointment  has 
been  renewed  by  the  appointing  authority  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  every  thirty  days  for  almost  nineteen  years. 
In  other  words  this  position  filled  within  two  years  of  the  adoption  of 
the  charter  and  with  but  a  single  incumbent  during  that  entire  period 
has  been  renewed  on  temporary  appointment  pending  the  fiction  of  an 
examination  no  less  than  228  times. 

Numerous  other  positions  are  in  this  same  category  although  no  vio- 
lation of  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  civil  service  is  quite  so  flagrant. 
The  various  superintendents  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works  are,  under 
the  charter,  in  the  competitive  class,  but  no  examination  has  ever  been 
held  for  any  of  these  positions  although  the  incumbents  have  been  in 
office  for  years.  An  effort  was  made  to  blanket  them  in  by  charter 
amendment  at  several  elections  but  always  failed  of  securing  the 
requisite  number  of  votes.     Your  section  believes  that  this  situation 
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of  temporary  appointments  is  without  excuse,  except  the  excuse  of 
political  expediency,  and  that  it  leads  to  distrust  of  the  commission  on 
the  part  of  that  small  portion  of  the  public  that  is  informed,  and,  far 
worse,  of  all  thinking  employees  of  the  city. 

It  is  on  matters  such  as  these  that  your  section  takes  exception  to 
the  present  conduct  of  civil  service.  During  the  course  of  its  discus- 
sion it  has  only  too  frequently  had  called  to  its  attention  a  split  vote 
of  the  commission  whereby  some  policy  was  determined  on  a  two  to 
one  vote  adverse  to  the  best  principles  and  practice  of  civil  service. 
It  holds  no  idealistic  misconceptions  as  to  the  political  complexion  of 
San  Francisco.  But  it  regrets  that,  although  the  spoilsman  has  been 
deprived  of  his  greatest  source  of  power  the  politician  still  finds  it 
possible  to  influence  the  conduct  of  such  an  important  phase  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  city's  employment  division. 

Finally  we  conclude  that  the  sometimes  too  apparent  unconcern  of 
the  city's  employees  towards  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  public 
cannot  be  blamed  on  civil  service  as  such,  but  is  rather  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  government  employment  and  is  found  in  national,  state 
and  local  governments  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  in  those 
jurisdictions  operating  under  civil  service  as  we  know  it,  equally  with 
those  where  no  merit  system  is  in  effect. 

In  conclusion  vour  section  desires  to  submit  certain  recommenda- 
tions  to  the  Qub  membership.  Although  we  find  that  numerous  em- 
ployees of  the  city  are  at  present  under  no  civil  service  provisions, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  departments  in  which  they  are  employed 
have  never  been  brought  under  the  merit  system,  we  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  serious  except  insofar  as  it  presents  a  divided  front  on  the 
broad  general  question  of  civil  service  and  does  leave  certain  depart- 
ments partially  open  to  the  activities  of  the  spoilsman.  When  the 
section  reported  to  the  Qub  in  March,  1920,  a  charter  amendment 
was  proposed  which  extended  the  civil  service  provision  to  all  depart- 
ments now  exempted.  These  departments  are  the  Park  and  Play- 
ground departments,  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  other  than 
the  teaching  force  (now  brought  under  civil  service  by  the  provisions 
of  Charter  amendment  37),  the  Public  Library  and  most  of  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  City  Attorney's  and  District  Attorney's  offices.  Your 
section  feels  that  the  provisions  of  civil  service  should  be  extended  to 
the  Park  and  Playground  departments  and  to  the  minor  appointees  of 
the  City  Attorney  and  District  Attorney.  The  Library  now  has  in 
operation  an  effective  method  of  choosing  employees  which  is  the 
practical  equivalent  of  civil  service. 
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The  main  findings  of  the  section,  however,  are  more  far  reaching 
than  these. 

In  tl^e  first  place  we  find,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  the  present 
administration  of  civil  service  is  unsound  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission  itself.  In  other  words  the  commission 
has  not  been  taken  out  of  politics  and  has  not  been  freed  from  the 
effects  of  insidious  friendly  and  political  influence.  This  situation  has 
developed  in  spite  of  the  charter  provisions  which  thoroughly  serve  to 
protect  the  individual  commissioners. 

Can  the  ideal  of  a  non-political  Civil  Service  Conmiission  be 
achieved?  Frankly,  your  section  is  sceptical  but  they  believe  that  im- 
provement is  possible.  Certain  suggestfons  have  been  made  to  the 
section.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  commission  should  be  abolished 
and  that  a  single  commissioner  should  take  its  place,  the  commissioner 
to  be  a  full-time  employee  chosen  as  a  result  of  competitive  examina- 
tion. This  change  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  insofar  as  sub- 
stituting single-headed  control  is  concerned,  but  we  fear  that  the  ex- 
amination feature  is  impractical.  The  section  leans,  however,  toward 
a  single  executive  giving  full-time  to  the  position.  It  is  convinced  that 
the  work  is  executive  rather  than  judicial  and  that  a  commission  is 
unnecessary.  Particularly  is  it  convinced  that  if  any  form  of  com- 
mission is  retained  it  should  be  an  unpaid  commission  whose  duty 
would  be  the  choosing  of  a  full-time  executive. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  administration  of  the  civil  service 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  local  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  political  pressure.  This  your  section  rejects 
as  being  impractical,  since  the  example  of  the  administration  of  the 
state  civil  service  offers  no  assurance  that  state  appointed  commis- 
sioners would  be  in  any  sense  freer  from  political  pressure  than  those 
locally  appointed,  and  because  the  example  of  state  control  of  munici- 
pal functions,  has  with  certain  notable  exceptions  proven  disastrous 
in  the  extreme. 

On  careful  analysis  your  section  is  convinced  that  the  fundamental 
fault  with  the  administration  of  civil  service,  while  chargeable  to  the 
commission  in  the  last  analysis,  has  as  its  root  evil  in  the  municipal 
organization  as  such.  We  find  that  the  numerous  administrative 
offices  now  headed  by  elective  officials,  giving  a  high  degree  of  de- 
centralization and  an  utter  disregard  of  all  save  political  expediency, 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  whatever  failures  civil  service  has  developed. 
An  elective  officer  in  an  administrative  post  is  concerned,  not  with 
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service  per  se  (although  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  statement), 
but  with  the  development  of  a  compact  and  workable  political  machine. 
He  is  anxious  to  placate  the  various  other  officials  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  and  to  do  for  them  as  he  would  be  done  by.  For 
him  civil  service  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  something  to  be  tolerated  but 
evaded  and  avoided  wherever  the  opportunity  offers.  In  substantia- 
tion of  the  section's  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Prof. 
Conunons,  who  in  his  work  on  "Proportional  Representation"  states 
it  as  his  conclusion  that  no  real  progress  in  civil  service  can  be  ac- 
complished until  the  administrative  officers  are  taken  out  of  the  elec- 
tive class. 

In  the  general  class  of  administrative  offices  presided  over  by  elec- 
tive officials  may  be  included  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Tax  Collector, 
Recorder,  County  Clerk,  Public  Administrator,  City  Attorney,  Asses- 
sor, and  Coroner.  Your  Section  believes  that  all  these  offices  should 
be  made  appointive  under  a  form  of  highly  centralized  control  in  or- 
der that  authority  and  responsibility  may  be  clearly  and  definitely 
placed  and  failures  in  administration,  whether  it  be  civil  service  or 
otherwise,  may  be  definitely  located. 

In  order  to  secure  responsibility  among  these  important  executive 
officers  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  employees 
of  these  departments  your  section  believes  that  the  positions  at  the 
head  of  these  offices  should  be  placed  in  the  appointive  and  promo- 
tional class.  This  would  at  a  stroke  serve  to  co-ordinate  and  make 
responsible  these  departments  and  would  present  that  opportunity  for 
promotion,  the  absence  of  which  at  the  present  time  provides  one  of 
the  most  deadening  aspects  of  municipal  service.  In  the  average  de- 
partment today  the  line  employee  has  not  the  opportunity  or  prospect 
for  advancement,  except  to  the  most  limited  degree.  Even  the  chief 
deputies'  positions  and  others  of  importance  now  exempt  from  civil 
service  are  usually  parcelled  out  by  the  head  of  the  department  to 
political  friends.  Efficient  and  loyal  service  offers  no  guarantee  of 
advancement.  On  the  contrary  it  may  easily  lead  to  ostracism  since 
the  other  employees  realize  only  too  well  that  such  service  on  the 
part  of  all  would  mean  less  positions  to  fill.  According  to  their 
limited  outlook,  such  service  is  quite  anti-social. 

With  a  full-time  executive,  skilled  in  employment  management,  and 
with  clear  lines  of  promotion  offered  in  the  organization,  together 
with  the  elimination  of  the  political  point  of  view  in  the  administrative 
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departments,  we  believe  that  civil  service  would  more  nearly  approach 
that  ideal  which  your  section  has  in  mind.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  President  Boardmaa 

The  President  :  You  gentlemen  can  hardly  appreciate  to  what  an 
extent  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  President  of  this  organization  depends 
upon  the  chairman  of  sections;  and  I  want  to  say  here,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Eliel  has  throughout  this  year  been  one  of 
those  section  chairmen  who  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  present  administration.  This  very  thoughtful  and 
studious  paper  is  an  evidence  of  the  splendid  work  that  that  section 
has  done  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eliel.    (Applause.) 

We  will  now  hear  from  an  old-time  worker  in  the  Club,  from  whom 
we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  for  some  time, — Mr.  Reed, 
who  until  recently  has  been  a  ipember  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   Mr.  Reed  will  tell  us  of  our  State  Civil  Service. 
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Eight  Years  of  Civil  Service  in  CaUf omia 

Mr.  Reed  :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  listening  to  Mr.  Eliel's  paper  I  wish 
that  I  might  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  some  changes  in  my 
own,  because  certain  illustrations  present  themselves  to  my  mind. 

Eight  years  ago  I  was  a  practicing  attorney  in  San  Francisco  and 
with  Mr.  Walcott  I  used  to  devote  considerable  attention  in  trying  to 
make  the  civil  service  commission  in  San  Francisco  do  its  duty.  On 
being  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  State  I  de- 
voted all  my  efforts  to  the  office  and  now  I  find  that  I  am  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  out  of  business.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  I  will  be  able 
to  come  back  to  my  former  status  in  San  Francisco,  but  I  have  really 
given  all  my  time  during  the  eight  years  to  my  civil  service  work. 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  my  language  would  be  quoted  correctly,  in 
case  it  might  be  quoted;  sometimes  what  I  have  said  has  been  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  in  the  public  press ;  and  I  have  written 
what  I  have  to  say  because  of  that  fact. 

The  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  section  asking  me  to  speak  to- 
night contained  these  words:  "I  feel  that  now  you  are  no  longer 
officially  connected  with  the  State  Civil  Service  you  may  feel  a  little 
more  free  in  discussing  the  entire  state  situation." 

From  August  13,  1913,  to  July  29,  1921,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with 
Earle  Walcott  and  a  committee  of  Los  Angeles  Civil  Service  advo- 
cates, framed  the  bill  that  afterwards  became  the  Civil  Service  Act. 
Any  criticism  of  those  eight  years  of  effort  would  be  a  criticism  of 
myself,  because  I  was  never  seriously  opposed  by  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  in  any  important  matter  except  in  the  recent  re- 
classification of  the  service.  The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  was 
given  a  law  to  administer  vesting  in  it  large  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities. The  page  of  civil  service  history  was  a  fair  white  page  on 
August  13,  1913, — ^what  has  been  written  on  it  since  is  the  thing  you 
are  interested  in  tonight. 

In  my  judgment  the  one  duty  and  responsibility  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  faithfully  kept  in  mind,  and  measurably  ac- 
complished, has  been  the  selection  of  the  state's  employees  by  a  sys- 
tem of  competitive  examinations  open  to  all,  and  free  from  political 
or  personal  favor  in  the  preparation  of  the  eligible  lists. 

In  the  matter  of  making  the  employees  of  the  state  more  efficient 
by  the  supervision  of  their  work  and  the  keeping  of  efficiency  records, 
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— responsibility  for  which  is  definitdy  charged  in  the  civil  service  law 
and  detailed  provisions  enacted  for  canying  out  the  same, — ^the  record 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a  complete  failure. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  that  all  employees  of  the  state  shall  be 
selected  by  open,  competitive  examinations,  the  record  of  the  commis- 
sion is  faulty  because  temporary  appointments  have  been  numerous, — 
distressingly  so. 

The  activities  of  a  Civil  Service  Commission  are  covered  usually 
under  three  heads, — ^keeping  politics  out  of  appointments,  promoting 
greater  efficiency  in  the  public  service,  and  keeping  down  the  number 
of  temporary  appointments.  The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
another  activity  not  usually  associated  with  civil  service  reform.  It  is 
required  to  grade  positions  according  to  salaries.  The  law  provides 
that  increasing  a  salary  beyond  grade  is  a  promotion,  and  also  that  all 
promotions  shall  be  determined  by  examinations  as  far  as  possible. 
Finally,  no  salary  warrant  can  be  audited  by  the  Controller  except  it 
is  certified  to  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  As  a  result  of  these 
provisions  all  raises  in  salaries  as  well  as  de-motions,  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  By  co-operation  between  the  heads 
of  departments  and  the  commission,  the  pressure  for  raises  in  wages 
can  be  resisted.  Wages  have  practically  doubled  in  the  classified 
service  in  the  last  six  years.  A  readjustment  is  necessary,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  the  power  to  act.  For  instance  the 
wages  of  farm  laborers  were  raised  to  $75  per  month  and  found  dur- 
ing the  war.  At  the  present  time  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  generally 
is  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day  and  board.  The  financial  officers  of  the  state, 
however,  are  still  paying  $75  per  month.  The  farms  of  the  state 
usually  are  run  at  a  loss  and  these  high  wages  make  the  deficit  still 
larger. 

A  courageous  and  efficient  Civil  Service  Commission  could  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in  readjusting  salaries.  The  pressure 
for  higher  wages  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  At  a  time  when  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Harbor  Commission  were  resisting  what 
seemed  an  unreasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  the  dredger-men's 
union,  as  well  as  of  other  unions,  the  Governor's  office  interfered  to 
compel  the  raise  in  wages.  All  opposition  melted  away  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  executive  office.  The  talk  about  reducing  the  expense 
of  the  state  government  which  occurred  during  the  last  legislature  was 
to  a  large  degree  beside  the  point.  Neither  Max  Thelen  nor  the  men 
he  criticised  ever  pointed  out  the  indubitable  fact  that  the  increased 
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cost  of  the  state  government  during  the  last  few  years  is  largely 
caused  by  the  raise  of  wages  in  all  classes  of  state  employees,  and  that 
these  wages  are  now  higher  than  in  private  industry. 

Looking  back  on  these  eight  years  of  "applied  idealism," — to  use  a 
phrase  of  Roosevelt's, — since  civil  service  was  inaugurated  in  Califor- 
nia, I  can  testify  that  the  conmiission  has  usually  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  ideals  and  has  refused  to  allow  politics  to  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  public  servants  under  its  jurisdiction,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  instances  where  the  question  of  what  was  right  to  do  was,  to 
say  the  least,  confusing. 

But  despite  that  record,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  Governors  in 
office  during  that  time  have  whole-heartedly  backed  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  despite  the  fact  that  the  commission  was  free  to  follow 
its  ideals, — ^its  record  of  achievement  is  only  a  partial  success.  I  con- 
fidently believed  eight  years  ago  that  the  record  would  be  one  of  per- 
fect success,  but  the  lack  of  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  own  affairs,  the  hostility  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  some 
executive  officials,  the  impossibility  of  keeping  officials  up  to  a  high 
state  of  endeavor,  the  inability  of  the  commission  itself  to  solve  some 
of  its  own  problems,  has  brought  me  to  the  conviction  that  civil  service 
reform  in  California  is  only  a  qualified  success. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  worth  while,  that  it  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  has  measurably  improved  po- 
litical conditions  in  many  of  the  state  departments.  Eight  years  ago 
the  San  Francisco  water  front  was  the  harbor  not  only  for  ships  but 
also  for  broken-down  politicians.  Any  person  of  influence  seemed  to 
be  able  to  place  a  ne'er-do-well  on  the  payroll  of  the  state  "down  at 
the  harbor."  I  found  one  man  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  who  actually 
could  not  place  one  foot  within  a  foot  of  the  other.  He  was  a  protege 
of  the  Mayor  of  Oakland.  A  janitor  who  was  crippled  and  a  drunkard 
was  a  protege  of  a  bank  that  bought  the  bonds  of  the  Harbor  Board. 
Another  employee  was  the  appointee  of  the  editor  of  an  Oakland 
paper;  another,  of  a  Senator  from  Tuolumne;  another,  of  a  Senator 
from  Humboldt;  another,  the  drunkard  brother  of  a  Superior  Judge. 
Many  of  them  were  Senators  and  Assemblymen  in  their  own  right. 
One  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners  told  me  that  a  part  of  the  com- 
missioners' time  each  day  was  spent  in  receiving  and  considering  ap- 
plications for  positions.    It  is  not  the  high  positions  that  seem  to  be 
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most  eagerly  sought,  but  janitor,  sweeper  and  the  like.  Since  the  ad- 
vent of  civil  service  many  wharfingers  and  collectors  have  left  the 
state's  employ,  but  no  additional  ones  have  been  appointed,  although 
the  revenue  they  have  to  collect  has  greatly  increased.  These  super- 
numeraries were  being  carried  on  the  state's  payroll  because  of  their 
political  backing,  although  there  was  no  real  work  for  them  to  do. 
In  the  same  way  there  was  a  big  force  of  janitors  on  the  payroll, 
some  of  them  confirmed  drunkards.  There  were  n'ght  crews  of 
dredger-men  who  often  stayed  at  the  docks,  but  had  no  hesitancy 
about  turning  in  fat  records  of  mud  removed  from  the  slips  and 
dumped  into  the  bay  during  the  still  watches  of  the  night.  Many  a 
hopeful  applicant  for  a  position  on  the  water-front,  with  his  letters  of 
political  influence  in  his  pocket  must  have  had  heart  failure  when  he 
read  the  sign  posted  by  the  Harbor  Commission  shortly  after  the  ad- 
vent of  civil  service,  "Applications  for  employment  must  be  made  to 
the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  Sacramento,  Cal." 

President  Moskowitz  of  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion once  said  in  an  address  in  San  Francisco,  "Civil  Service  is  the 
tool  of  good  government."  It  has  been  used  as  such  by  the  present 
Harbor  Commission.  President  McCallum  has  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  civil  service  reform.  He  has  used  it  to  bulwark  himself 
against  political  influence,  and  he  has  co-operated  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  getting  the  best  possible  material  for  appoint- 
ments,— ^sometimes  sitting  as  an  examiner.  Although  the  revenues  of 
the  harbor  have  increased  by  $1,168,209.56  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  expenses  of  administration  have  decreased  by  $261,311.01.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  result  is  wholly  to  be  credited  to  the  civil  service 
law.  It  must  largely  be  credited  to  the  common  sense  and  business 
ability  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  present  administration  of  the 
San  Francisco  Harbor  front,  but  civil  service  has  changed  the  harbor 
front  from  what  Senator  Phelan  once  called  "a  robbers'  roost"  to  a 
workshop  of  decent,  able  and  self-respecting  public  servants.  That  is 
the  justification  of  civil  service  reform. 

Before  this  audience  I  have  used  the  San  Francisco  harbor  as  an 
illustration  of  conditions  before  and  after  taking  civil  service. 
Wherever  in  the  State  of  California  there  is  situated  a  state-operated 
organization  I  might,  with  rare  exceptions,  draw  illustrations  of  like 
character. 

As  regards  economy  of  operation  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
a  good  record  except  in  one  particular.    Its  employees  work  hard,  are 
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paid  somewhat  less  than  employees  in  other  commissions,  and  the  best 
ones  are  tempted  to  leave  the  civil  service  office  by  bids  from  more 
affluent  departments  of  the  state. 

The  law  requires  that  all  state  employees  shall  be  classified  accord- 
ing to  duties  and  graded  according  to  salaries.  Recently  the  simple 
and  orderly  classification  in  use  for  seven  years  was  remade  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $10,000.  The  old  rules  and  regulations  were  printed 
on  fourteen  pages.  The  new  ones  will  cover  approximately  one  thou- 
sand pages,  and  will  cost  $10,000  for  printing.  As  it  is  necessary  fre- 
quently to  amend  classification  and  as  the  law  requires  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  printed  and  distributed,  it  is  plain  that  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  future  will  be  spent  in  printing  alone. 
There  are  fads  in  legislation  as  well  as  in  dress,  and  this  new  classi- 
fication is  the  latest  eastern  style, — ^and  costly  to  the  tax-payer.  Inci- 
dentally it  is  so  intricate  that  only  an  expert  can  understand  it.  The 
thousands  of  temporary  appointments  in  the  state  service  can  be  cured 
only  by  more  examinations.  If  the  $10,000  spent  on  the  new  classi- 
fication during  the  last  two  years  had  been  used  to  hold  examinations, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  regrettable  temporary  appointments. 

I  see  no  future  for  efficiency  records.  The  command  of  the  law  to 
enforce  efficiency  records  was  at  first  followed  with  great  enthusiasm, 
but  nowhere  did  it  work  well, — ^not  even  in  the  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  itself.  The  fact  is  that  the  law  in  this  particular 
is  not  obeyed.  I  have  gone  afield  and  studied  efficiency  records  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington.  Nowhere  are  they  a  success. 
If  you  could  make  men  efficient  by  rules,  regulations,  marks  and 
records,  the  millenium  would  be  at  hand. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Commission  started  work  eight  years  ago 
we  were  all  believers  in  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  its  authority.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  commission  had  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances, — that  relying 
upon  our  good  faith  and  common  sense  we  had  constantly  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  doing  the  best  we  could  in  emergencies. 

Which  leads  me  to  say  that  the  independence  and  character  of  the 
commissioners  themselves  is  the  foundation  of  good  administration  of 
the  civil  service  law.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  civil  service  law 
on  earth  could  be  easily  defeated  by  a  pusillanimous  commission. 
Therefore,  the  great  and  serious  defect  of  the  civil  service  act  of 
California  is  that  the  very  commissioners  who  are  called  upon  to 
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destroy  appointments  by  political  favor  are  themselves  the  product  of 
the  political  machine.  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Eto  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?"  In  any  national  conven- 
tion of  civil  service  men  it  is  the  sad  fact  that  a  minority  are  the 
apostles  of  light  and  leading,  while  the  majority  seem  to  be  politicians 
practiced  in  the  ways  of  politics. 

In  order  to  bring  home  to  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
the  hostility  of  the  Legislature,  the  pressure  that  high  executive  and 
judicial  officers  bring  to  bear  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  with 
the  corollary  of  the  need  of  a  constitutional  amendment  incorporating 
the  fundamentals  of  a  Civil  Service  Act,  and  placing  the  appointment 
of  the  conunission  beyond  the  inunediate  power  of  the  Governor, — 
I  will  relate  the  story  of  the  "Butcher  Boy,"  and,  also,  an  episode  that 
occurred  in  the  organization  of  the  office  of  the  Real  Estate  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  provides  that  the  commissioners  may  exempt 
positions  from  the  civil  service  law.  Shortly  after  the  law  went  into 
effect  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  petitioned  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  exempt  the  janitors  of  that  august  tribunal  from  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  replied  that  if  it 
could  not  provide  capable  janitors  to  sweep  the  judicial  chambers,  it 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  other  and  greater  responsibilities  of 
the  act.  The  decision  of  the  commission  was,  I  am  sure,  approved  by 
the  state  but  some  of  the  judges  grew  very  hostile. 

When  the  examination  for  janitors  was  held,  it  was  found  that  the 
temporary  appointee  of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sacramento,  was  somewhere  about  No.  67  on  the  eligible 
list.  He  had  been  an  employee  of  a  Sacramento  slaughter  house  be- 
fore being  appointed  to  sweep  the  court  rooms.  Thereupon  the  three 
justices  by  letter  and  personal  solicitation  brought  great  pressure  to 
bear  and  delayed  for  nearly  a  year  the  appointment  of  the  civil  service 
eligible  to  the  position. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  exempt- 
ing all  the  employees  of  the  court  from  civil  service.  One  day  I  was 
called  to  the  court  room  of  the  District  Court  and  there  found  the 
Justices  in  session,  and  was  informed  that  the  bill  had  been  introduced 
at  their  behest  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Judges  said  that  they  had  the  greatest  regard  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  believed  in  civil  service  reform,  and  wanted  our  com- 
mission to  know  that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  the  move.    I  re- 
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plied  that  judges  ought  to  be  the  first  to  obey  the  law  and  the  last  to 
try  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  by  lobbying  a  bill  through  the 
legislature,  and  that  their  janitor,  anyway,  had  been  a  Sacramento 
butcher  boy  appointed  at  one  judge's  request.  This  seemed  to  excite 
the  judges  overmuch.  I  retired,  saying  I  would  do  my  best  to  defeat 
their  bill.  In  the  corridor  of  the  capitol  I  met  Edward  H.  Hamilton 
and  spilled  the  story  to  him.  It  appealed  to  his  sense  of  humor.  The 
next  day  on  the  front  page  of  the  Examiner  appeared  a  large  cartoon 
labeled  "The  Butcher  Boy."  On  the  judicial  bench  was  a  lamb  with 
the  insignia  "Civil  Service  Reform."  A  judge  stood  behind  the  bench 
in  the  garb  of  the  butcher  with  an  upraised  cleaver  entitled  "The  Judi- 
cial Ax,"  while  the  blood  of  the  lamb  ran  down  the  bench  and  over 
the  judicial  garments. 

The  sacred  right  of  petition  was  invoked,  and  I  bombarded  the 
Legislature  with  petitions  to  reject  the  bill.  Every  day  or  two  Hamil- 
ton would  ring  the  changes  on  the  butcher  boy.  Many  of  the  judges 
wrote  personal  letters  to  the  legislators.  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
by  large  majorities,  but  Governor  Stephens,  in  his  first  veto  message, 
sent  the  bill  back,  saying  he  wanted  more,  not  less,  civil  service,  and 
that  the  judges  needed  protection  from  petitions  afforded  by  civil  serv- 
ice as  much  as  any  other  branch  of  the  service.  When  the  bill  came 
up  for  passage  over  the  Governor's  veto  a  great  fight  was  put  up. 
The  governor's  private  secretary  put  forth  all  his  skill  and  influence 
to  beat  the  bill.  Finally  the  judges  had  enough,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  withdrew  the  bill. 

A  few  months  later,  the  Governor's  private  secretary,  after  having 
failed  to  place  some  men  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  said  to  me  that  I  did  not  appreciate  what  the  friends  of 
civil  service  reform  had  done  for  the  cause.  "You  fellows  were  beat 
on  the  butcher  boy  bill,  and  there  were  many  other  hostile  bills  ready 
to  be  passed  if  that  bill  had  been  signed.  The  Governor's  office  had 
to  go  to  the  front  to  save  civil  service.  Now  when  we  want  a  few 
favors  you  won't  grant  them."  He  claimed  that  this  was  not  fair  nor 
the  way  to  make  civil  service  popular.  I  explained  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  could  not  grant  favors,  and  that  only  by  uphold- 
ing the  law  could  it  be  justified. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  contention  that  no  civil  service  janitor 
could  be  entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  their  waste  baskets,  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  former  janitor  was  so  negligent  of  his  duties 
that  his  superior  officer  (still  in  the  state  service),  had  to  threaten  to 
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withhold  his  signature  from  the  monthly  warrant  unless  he  improved. 
Even  under  civil  service  special  privilege  sometimes  dies  hard.  When 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  was 
in  need  of  a  janitor,  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission  was  in 
receipt  of  constant  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  eligible  list.  Finally 
certification  was  asked  for,  and  out  of  the  list  of  three  eligibles  sub- 
mitted, the  Court  selected  the  lowest  for  appointment.  It  will  interest 
you  to  know  that  the  appointee  was  the  brother  of  the  able  and  effi- 
cient Sherifif  of  San  Francisco. 

[Mr.  Reed  here  gave  further  instances  of  attempts  by  specified  high 
officials  to  secure  appointment  of  favored  persons  by  evasions  of  the 
civil  service  law.] 

I  relate  these  incidents  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners are  constantly  under  pressure  from  their  alleged  friends. 
Few  people  help  to  stiffen  their  backbone  and  give  them  good  cheer. 
Governor  Johnson  once  said  to  me,  "Why  is  it  that  everyone  is  against 
the  Civil  Service  Commission?"  I  replied,  "Because  we  never  grant 
favors  that  are  asked,  and  so  make  enemies;  while  those  who  obtain 
their  rights  never  thank  us,  because  they  feel  that  they  have  won  their 
positions  by  their  own  efforts  in  open  competition." 

Is  it  not  plain  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner  holds  a  thankless 
job?  An  independent  Commissioner  is  always  fighting  the  very  ma- 
chine that  appointed  him  to  office,  and  upon  whose  favor  his  reap- 
pointment depends.  The  other  kind  of  a  Commissioner  prostitutes 
civil  service  that  his  political  life  may  be  lengthened.  "He  crooks 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

In  my  judgment  the  essential  thing  to  do  to  strengthen  Civil  Service 
reform  in  California  is  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
prevent  the  Legislature  (always  hostile)  from  emasculating  the  law 
and  which  will  give  a  tenure  of  office  to  the  Commissioners  that  will 
make  them  measurably  independent  of  the  appointing  power. 

In  the  dim  and  distant  future,  when  public  opinion  demands  effi- 
ciency and  loyalty  to  the  public  service  in  such  tones  that  it  will  be 
heeded,  Civil  Service  Commissioners  will  be  chosen  by  civil  service 
methods ;  they  will  be  paid  salaries  commensurate  with  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  they  will  not  be  annoyed  and  circumvented  by  nearly  every 
statesman  and  politician  in  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  more;  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  end  of  my  statement. 
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Civil  service  advocates  have  this  feeling — that  politics  must  be  kept 
out  of  appointments  for  the  salvation  of  the  state,  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  politics  is  necessary ;  fur- 
thermore, efficiency  must  be  brought  about  in  state  government  or  else 
democracy  will  fail. 

We  must  be  efficient,  because,  if  you  like  it  or  not,  the  activities  of 
government  are  increasing  every  day.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  becoming  socialistic  in  our  activities,  and  must  therefore  have  an 
institution  which  will  bring  about  efficiency.  Therefore,  we  have  got 
to  work  out  the  future  of  civil  service  commissions;  we  must  give 
them  prestige  and  power  and  authority ;  and  we  must  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  politics.  • 

My  whole  endeavor  this  evening,  my  frankness  where  I  have  the 
proof,  is  to  show  you  that  unless  the  civil  service  commissions  are 
independent  of  the  appointing  power,  they  will  be  subservient  to  it. 
You  get  tired  of  fighting  it  all  the  time.     (Applause.) 
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Discussion  by  the  Meeting 

The  President:  This  little  view  behind  the  scenes  indicates  that 
civil  service  is  something  like  taxation :  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  apply 
to  the  other  fellow. 

This  closes  the  formal  program,  and  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion 
from  the  floor  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

Remarks  by  Edwin  A.  Cottrell 

Mr.  Cottrell  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  the  very 
delinquent  members  of  this  committee,  so  delinquent  that  although  I 
attended  several  sessions  of  the  committee  I  was  not  there  when  the 
real  story  was  told.  I  feel,  however,  that  both  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr. 
Eliel  have  placed  before  this  club  one  of  our  most  important  problems. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Reed  say  that  the  question  of  efficiency 
was  an  almost  impossible  task.  I  was  in  Washington  for  a  number 
of  months  trying  to  install  efficiency  ratings.  Although  we  did  install 
systems  of  ratings  in  a  large  number  of  bureaus  at  Washington,  and 
they  are  still  being  installed,  and  although  the  various  bureaus  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  keep  these  efficiency  ratings  up  and  make  pro- 
motions, and  particularly  to  make  salaries  conform  as  far  as  it  is  feasi- 
ble to  do  so  in  the  United  States  service,  it  is  an  almost  impossible 
task. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance  of  a  Congressman  who,  when  he  became 
head  of  a  department,  appointed  as  his  chief  clerk,  to  have  charge  of 
his  efficiency  rating,  a  man  who  had  been  his  secretary  in  Congress,  a 
man  who  had  written  the  laws  for  efficiency  ratings.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  service  commission  had  preferred  the  efficiency  ratings, 
after  the  Congressman  became  Postmaster  General  it  did  not  take 
more  than  a  very  few  moments  to  see  that  the  efficiency  ratings  from 
that  time  on  were  not  made.  The  Postoffice  Department  knew  of  that 
decision  immediately,  and  in  Washington  the  service  at  once  deterio- 
rated. 

Now,  there  are  in  Washington  at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  bu- 
reaus under  an  established  efficiency  rating,  and  more  are  being  estab- 
lished at  present.  The  principle  is  a  good  one — that  is,  the  theoretical 
principle  is  a  good  one ;  the  practical  application  is  almost  impossible. 
The  principal  reason  is  you  come  down  to  a  question  of  one  man  or  a 
group  of  men,  not  more  than  three  in  most  cases,  rating  their  fellow 
employees.    They  are  graded  by  the  amount  of  work  which  they  do,  by 
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their  attendance,  lateness  in  getting  in  and  early  leaving  of  the  office,  by 
their  attention  to  the  work  and  a  large  number  of  other  qualifications 
and  characteristics. 

The  particular  piece  of  work  which  I  attempted  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington was  on  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.  I  went  there  in 
June  of  1918.  There  were  6,800  employees  at  that  time.  Inside  of 
three  months  that  bureau  had  risen  in  number  to  over  15,000  em- 
ployees. That  increase,  however,  was  not  a  net  number;  it  was  almost 
a  complete  overturn.  It  was  necessary  to  take  employees  at  the  rate 
of  200  or  300  a  day.  The  civil  service  commission  were  certifying 
employees  from  all  over  the  United  States.  Men  and  women  were 
piling  into  Washington,  Practically  every  one  who  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  war  and  into  some  government  civil  service  was  certified 
by  the  civil  service  commission.  To  show  how  this  went  during  the 
war,  I  know  of  one  batch  of  twenty  girls  who  came  in  one  day  with  the 
civil  service  rating.  Not  one  of  those  girls  ever  used  a  typewriter, 
and  I  had  to  show  several  of  them  what  a  typewriter  really  was.  War 
necessity  was  placed  above  efficiency  or  rules  in  this  case. 

The  success,  insofar  as  it  can  be  called  a  success,  of  the  merit  system 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  due  princi- 
pally, as  has  been  pointed  out  in  both  of  these  papers,  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  cutting  down  at  least  of  the  many  possibilities  of 
assessments  in  hope  of  position  being  bought.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  added  a  tremendous  number  of  employees  by  the  method  of  spe- 
cific salary  appropriations  by  Congress 

During  this  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  review  the  laws  of  the  state 
civil  service  of  the  nine  States  which  now  have  it  in  operation.  I 
think  Mr.  Reed  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  California  law  is 
as  good  or  better  than  that  in  operation  in  any  other  State.  At  least, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  a  criticism  of  that  law  on  the  experience 
of  the  other  States,  and  taking  it  from  a  theoretical  basis,  there  were 
very  few  additions  that  could  be  made  to  the  law.  It  was  a  question 
of  law  on  the  statute  books  and  the  backbone  that  the  commission 
might  have  in  supporting  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Reed  that  those  provisions  should  be  made  a  portion  of  the 
constitution. 

The  recent  change  in  placing  one  man  on  the  commission  instead  of 
three  I  think  is  not  a  good  one,  although  Mr.  Eliel  thinks  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State's  service.    If 
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that  man  can  be  so  appointed  that  he  is  free  from  executive  pressure 
then  I  agree,  otherwise  I  believe  in  staggered  term  appointments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  municipal  commissions  I  think  that  here 
again  the  San  Francisco  law  is  one  of  the  best  with  which  I  have 
come  in  contact.  San  Francisco  politically  is  a  little  different  from 
any  other  city,  and  you  gentlemen  know  it  somewhat  more  thoroughly 
than  I  do.  I  think  that  the  additions  made  to  San  Francisco's  law  are 
for  the  best,  and  emphasize  the  exceptions  that  Mr.  Eliel  has  noted, 
with  respect  to  making  it  a  little  more  thorough  in  application.  But  I 
do  feel  strongly  that  the  Qub  is  doing  and  can  do  a  very  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  backing  up  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  this 
evening  by  the  section,  particularly  in  getting  through  the  constitu- 
tional propositions.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  George  L.  Dillman 

Mr.  Dillman:  I  am  sorry  that  my  connection  with  civil  service 
has  not  been  very  direct.  I  have  never  been  examined  by  a  civil  service 
commission.  I  know  little  about  the  workings  of  civil  service  in  San 
Francisco  or  the  State  of  California,  but  I  bumped  into  civil  service  in 
Washington  and  got  some  ideas  which  I  want  to  express;  and,  like 
Mr.  Reed,  I  have  put  these  ideas  in  black  and  white — ^not  that  I  have 
any  fear  of  being  quoted. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  no  civil  service.  Every  change  in 
administration  resulted  in  "turning  the  rascals  out."  The  thing  was 
not  entirely  good.  Conversely,  it  was  not  wholly  bad.  The  evil 
effects  were  visible.  The  good  effects  were  not  so  plain,  but  they 
were  there. 

So  the  disease  was  diagnosed,  diagnosed  by  many  political  doctors. 
The  prescription  adopted  was  civil  service,  appointments  for  terms. 
This  was  extended,  examinations  for  appointments,  commissions  for 
administration,  the  present  status  of  affairs. 

The  disease  was  bad.  The  cure  is  many,  many  times  worse.  We 
have  federal  civil  service,  state  civil  service,  municipal  civil  service. 
One  notices  every  little  while  civil  service  examinations  for  a  variety 
of  jobs.  Get  a  government  job  and  loaf  the  rest  of  your  life,  is  taught 
by  our  practices. 

The  departments  and  bureaus  of  Washington  are  filled  with  incom- 
petents. Why?  Because  competence  is  unrewarded.  The  attempt  to 
be  competent  arouses  the  opposition  of  inertia  somewhere,  and  the 
place  is  in  jeopardy.    All  that  is  necessary,  after  getting  a  clerkship 
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protected  by  civil  service,  is  to  do  nothing  to  antagonize  some  one  in 
authority.  So  the  clerk  does  nothing  that  can  be  dodged.  Passing  the 
buck  is  the  greatest  activity  in  Washington. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  success  of  a  man  who  finally  landed  a 
clerkship  after  months  of  struggle  for  it.  A  friend  asked  when  he 
was  going  to  work.  "Work,  I  tell  you  I  have  the  job!"  The  story  is 
entirely  true,  thousands  of  times  true.  Everybody  who  has  ever  tried 
to  do  business  with  the  Government  knows  it. 

I  said  that  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  Washington  are  chock-a- 
block  with  incompetents.  They  are.  I  have  seen  them.  I  have  talked 
with  them.  Most  of  them  are  sorry,  after  it  is  too  late.  They  grow 
old  in  the  service.  While  age  sometimes  develops  wisdom,  it  always 
lessens  activity.  Knowledge  is  not  what  a  bureau  chief  wants.  He 
has  that.  He  wants  action.  So  age  is  shoved  along.  Youth  is  given 
his  place.  What  matter  that  the  number  of  employees  is  increased? 
He  wasn't  responsible  for  civil  service.  Age  is  not  out.  He  it  put  in 
the  attic,  protected  by  civil  service.  He  has  done  nothing  to  warrant 
charges. 

I  am  taking  Washington  as  typical.  That  is  because  it  is  extreme 
and  I  know  it  best.  Civil  service  is  bad  in  each  and  every  phase.  I 
am  sorry  I  haven't  an  hour  to  relate  incidents  of  it. 

Well,  wanting  youth  and  activity,  age  is  shoved  along.  That  is  the 
reason  that  there  is  not  a  bureau  or  an  office  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  has  not  its  share  of  old  men  and  women,  doing  nothing  of 
consequence. 

Did  I  say  doing  nothing?  I'll  take  it  back.  Idleness  always  breeds 
mischief.  They  have  formed  unions  and,  like  other  unions,  attempt  to 
dictate.  During  the  Spring  of  1918  the  influx  of  clerks  was  so  great 
that  there  wasn't  room  for  them.  Barracks  were  built  for  them,  but  not 
fast  enough.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  regular  clerks  lengthen  their 
hours  from  four  hours  a  day  to  five.  The  thing  seemed  reasonable 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  put  in  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  daily. 
It  seemed  reasonable  as  a  war  measure.  Did  they  do  it?  They  did 
not.  Instead,  they  notified  Congress  that,  if  their  hours  were  in- 
creased, they  would  walk  out  and  every  department  in  Washington 
would  be  crippled.  As  you  were  told  last  Friday,  Congress  was  a 
body  that  only  moved  as  they  were  crowded,  and  in  the  direction 
crowded.    They  did  not  pass  the  statute. 
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At  10  o'clock,  clerks  appear. .  They  have  two  hours  for  lunch.  At 
4  o'clock,  they  disappear,  swarming  from  the  Government  offices  like 
swarming  bees.  They  have  spent  the  time  required  by  statute  and 
civil  service  regulations.  Their  day  is  done.  There  is  no  incentive 
to  do  more.  There  is  no  incentive  to  efficiency  when  they  are  at  their 
desks. 

All  this  is  bad  for  the  individual,  their  bureau,  their  department, 
their  country.  It  is  largely  due  to  civil  service,  could  be  stopped  by 
the  abolition  of  civil  service.  So,  civil  service  is  bad  from  its 
practice. 

Civil  service  is  also  wrong  in  principle.  You  were  told  in  1919  that 
"Authority  aAd  responsibility  should  lie  together,"  and  why.  Every 
mistake,  error,  sin  or  crime  possible  to  the  human  brute  is  a  violation 
of  that  principle.  One  may  butt  in  to  other  people's  affairs.  Such  acts 
comprise  the  sins  of  commission.  One  may  shirk  responsibility.  Such 
acts  comprise  the  sins  of  omission.  One  may  allow  others  to  butt  in 
to  his  affairs.    These  acts  comprise  the  sins  of  submission,  or  slavery. 

Civil  service  fosters  and  encourages  all  of  these  crimes.  Depart- 
mental and  bureau  chiefs  are  expected  to  get  somewhere.  Most  of 
them  go  into  office  with  splendid  intentions.  They  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  office.  They  bump  into 
civil  service.  They  have  small  say  as  to  their  clerical  help.  These 
subordinates  are  strange,  often  unsatisfactory  but,  except  when  in- 
subordinate, are  protected  in  their  employment. 

When  one  has  partial  or  no  control  over  his  office  help,  he  is  hamp- 
ered just  so  much  in  his  authority.  Taking  away  authority  automatic- 
ally relieves  from  responsibility.  The  result  is  inefficiency.  It  is  our 
fault.  It  is  our  act.  Civil  service  in  all  its  branches  is  our  institution. 
We  can't  expect  responsibility  where  we  deny  authority  . 

We  can  give  authority.  It  is  naturally  desirable.  Most  people  will 
take  it  when  offered.  It  is  often  asked  for.  Responsibility  is  just 
as  naturally  undesirable.  It  cannot  be  given  .  When  assumed,  it  can 
only  be  shouldered  by  volition  of  the  one  in  authority.  When  so 
shouldered,  and  executed,  the  result  is  always  good.  Irresponsible 
authority  is  the  only  evil. 

Nothing  but  good  comes  from  accord  with  the  "principle."  Nothing 
but  evil  comes  from  its  violation.  Civil  service  violates  it.  Every 
phase  of  civil  service  violates  it. 

So,  civil  service  being  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  prac- 
tice, why  continue  it?    Its  abolition  would  peeve  a  few  individuals  but 
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it  would  increase  governmental  efficiency  enormously.     God  knows 
we  need  it.    (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Charles  Wesley  Reed 

The  President:  Mr.  Reed  has  asked  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
again  for  a  minute  or  two  in  reply  to  Major  Dillman. 

Mr.  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  discussion  respecting  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  topic  of  the  evening, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  a  relevant  subject.  I  will  tell  you  some  stories 
about  it  that  illustrate  the  difficulty.  I  went  to  Washington  to  study 
civil  service  and  efficiency  records,  and  I  found  this  tremendous  num- 
ber of  old  people.  I  did  not  expect  that  subject  to  come  up  or  I  would 
have  brought  my  notes  of  my  talk  with  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, with  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
They  had  a  certain  percentage  over  70  years  of  age,  a  certain  per- 
centage over  65,  and  a  certain  percentage  over  60.  They  had  men 
there  who  positively  did  nothing.  I  went  to  Frank  Lane — ^he  and  I 
were  college  mates  and  were  fellow  officials  here  in  San  Francisco 
together,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  friendship — and  I 
asked  him,  "What  is  the  matter  with  civil  service  in  Washington?" 
He  said,  "The  trouble  with  civil  service  in  Washington  is  that  there 
is  not  an  employee — this  was  before  the  war — not  a  clerk  or  janitor 
so  unimportant  that  he  has  not  got  a  senator  or  representative  who 
will  walk  his  leg  off  in  his  behalf."  He  said  civil  service  has  gone  so 
far  that  it  has  prevented  anybody  from  entering  the  government  serv- 
ice through  politics.  The  result  is  every  senator  and  congressman  is 
•interested  in  promotions,  and  the  promotions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
merit.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  this  story ;  he  said,  "When  I  came  into 
office  here  I  tried  to  find  out  how  many  positions  I  could  have  myself, 
and  I  was  informed  by  the  chiefs  of  my  office  that  I  had  only  one 
position.  So  I  appointed  somebody  that  was  giving  a  bond  for  his 
appointment  and  the  next  day  came  a  lady  dressed  in  mourning  and 
she  said,  'Why  have  you  taken  the  bread  out  of  my  children's  mouths  ?' 
She  went  along  that  way  for  quite  a  while  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter."  This  woman  had  been  appointed  a  number 
of  years  before  and  held  that  position,  which  was  not  under  civil 
service,  and  the  only  position  in  his  office  of  the  kind,  and  he  had 
dismissed  her  and  appointed  somebody  else  that  was  recommended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee  in  the  House,  and 
then  he  had  to  have  a  special  dispensation  from  the  President  to  allow 
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him  to  make  an  appointment.  I  want  to  give  you  this  phase  of  pro- 
motions that  Frank  told  me  about.  He  asked  his  pec^le  there  who 
was  the  most  efficient  man  in  the  office  to  appoint  to  a  certain  position 
that  was  made  vacant  by  death,  and  they  told  him,  and  he  said  to 
appoint  that  person.  The  next  morning  Champ  Clark,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Kems 
of  Indiana,  waited  upon  him  and  demanded  that  another  person  be 
appointed  to  that  position.  He  told  them  he  could  not  do  what  they 
asked  him  to  do.  He  said  this  was  the  most  efficient  person,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  next  year  the  land  office  department's  appropria- 
tions were  cut  $500,000. 

I  went  over  to  David  Houston  with  letters  from  Frank  and  I  asked 
him  to  talk  about  civil  service.  He  said  the  same  as  Frank  about  the 
interference  in  promotion  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  and  the 
senators,  and  he  gave  me  this  story:  He  said,  "We  had  in  our  de- 
partment a  perfect  system  of  efficiency  ratings.  We  rate  relatively — 
not  in  percentages,  but  relatively — every  one  of  the  15,000  employees, 
and  the  ratings  were  made  by  a  committee  of  civil  service  employees. 
It  worked  well.  It  had  the  confidence  of  everybody."  Now,  he  said, 
"we  had  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
clerks  a  certain  clerk,  and  the  chairman  of  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  came  to  me  and  said,  'I  want 
that  person  to  be  promoted  to  be  chief  clerk,'  getting  a  salary  of  $250 
a  month.  *No,'  I  said,  'we  have  a  system  of  efficiency  ratings  in  this 
office  made  by  the  civil  service  men  themselves,  and  No.  1  goes  up. 
There  are  three  or  four  vacancies  every  year  and  they  all  recognize 
this  is  a  good  system.'  The  result  was  that  instead  of  getting  a  lump 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  different  employees,  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  every  single  clerk  in  this  department,  and  the  chief 
clerk  was  given  $150  a  month  instead  of  $250,  for  punishment.  That 
did  not  make  any  difference.  We  kept  on  just  the  same,  and  it  took 
me  several  years  to  get  the  salary  back  to  $250,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  chief  clerk  got  $150  and  the  subordinates  got  $200."  That  is 
politics  in  the  civil  service  in  Washington.  It  is  politics  with  a  great 
big  capital  letter.    We  want  to  get  promotion  by  merit  instead. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  any  man  in  Washington  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  the  head  of  the  department  simply  writing  the  reason 
for  his  removal ;  he  is  not  retained  by  civil  service  at  all ;  he  is  retained 
by  politics.    I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardwick,  Senator  from  Georgia,  spoke  at  a  Commonwealth 
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lunch,  and  I  sat  at  the  table  with  him.  I  had  been  studying  this  ques- 
tion in  all  the  interviews  I  had  with  different  people,  thinking  I  might 
write  an  article  about  it.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  about  it, 
and  I  said  to  Mr.  Hardwick  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  lunch,  "Why 
is  it  that  a  man  cannot  be  fired  in  the  civil  service  in  Washington 
notwithstanding  that  the  law  allows  the  head  of  the  department  to  fire 
him  by  assigning  the  reasons  therefor?  That  is  President  Roosevelt's 
edict;  that  is  President  Taft's."  He  said,  "Do  you  want  to  know  the 
real  reason?"  I  said,  "Certainly."  He  said,  "When  they  remove  a 
citizen  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia  I  make  the  biggest  noise  I 
know  how  to  make,  and  then  they  put  the  citizen  from  the  great  State 
of  Georgia  back  again."  That's  the  real  reason  why  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  remove  men  or  women  from  the  service  once  they  get  in. 

Remarks  by  E.  R.  Zion 

Mr.  Zion:     Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  from  the  statements  of 
practically  all  of  the  speakers  that  civil  service  commissions  are  still 
under  the  ancient  Roman  law — "When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do." . 
When  in  politics  do  as  the  politicians  do. 

The  reforms  proposed  by  Mr.  Reed,  that  the  commission  have  a 
fund  for  its  expenses  and  have  a  tenure  of  office  that  will  guarantee 
them  some  security,  have  already  been  secured  by  the  city  civil  service 
commission,  through  amendments  drafted  by  Mr.  Walcott,  and  yet 
Mr.  Eliel  has  said  that  our  city  commission  is  no  better  than  the  state 
commission,  and  the  state  commission  is  no  better  than  the  civil 
service  commission  in  the  city.  But  lest  we  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  we  might  review  a  little 
bit  of  San  Francisco  history. 

When  the  Charter  was  adopted,  there  were  seventy-five  employees 
in  the  County  Qerk's  office  and  they  had  fallen  two  years  behind  in 
their  work.  I  found  one  copyist  who,  in  two  months,  wrote  fifteen 
pages  of  the  minutes  of  the  probate  court  in  the  minute  book.  Under 
the  new  charter  and  civil  service,  the  force  was  reduced  to  fifty  em- 
ployes, and  fifteen  pages  a  day  was  the  average  day's  work  for  copyists. 
In  the  Tax  Collector's  office,  before  the  civil  service  was  adopted,  the 
writing  of  one  hundred  bills  was  considered  a  day's  work;  since  the 
introduction  of  the  civil  service  system,  two  hundred  and  fifty  bills 
became  a  day's  work. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  charter  there  have  been  some  amend- 
ments added  in  the  way  of  funds  and  tenure  of  office;  the  commission 
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has  been  given  the  authority  and  duty  to  audit  the  payrolls,  and  there 
is  no  longer  on  the  payroll  a  milkman,  styled  a  clerk,  whose  only  duty 
was  to  deliver  milk  every  morning,  not  to  the  city,  but  to  an  elected 
official.  Mr.  Reed  has  instanced  state  employees  who  did  absolutely  no 
work.  A  few  years  ago,  San  Francisco  could  go  that  one  better;  we 
had  on  our  payroll  the  names  of  clerks  who  did  not  even  exist ;  who 
were  dummies.  The  audit  of  the  payroll  has  done  away  with  dummies 
and  stopped  all  illegal  appointments. 

As  to  the  reform  or'the  remedy,  it  would  seem,  if  we  cannot  take 
the  commission  away  from  the  politicians,  we  might  try  to  take  the 
politicians  away  from  the  commission.  That  is  what  Mr.  Eliel  sug- 
gested. Remove  the  elected  officials  who  are  constantly  breaking  the 
civil  service  laws  and  bringing  pressure  to  retard  the  work  of  the 
commission,  away  from  politics  and  away  from  the  commission  and 
make  them  appointive  and  subordinate.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles.  I  recall  distinctly  that  the  recorder  and  the 
tax  collector,  and  I  think  several  others,  down  there,  are  not  elective, 
but  are  appointive  by  promotion  under  the  rules  of  civil  service. 

Of  course,  it  brings  up  the  whole  matter  of  efficiency  of  municipal 
government.  It  is  not  only  municipal  employees,  but  expenditures 
all  along  the  line  in  which  there  is  need  for  greater  efficiency  and 
greater  improvement  in  your  whole  machinery  of  government.  Mr. 
Eliel  points  out  a  remedy  and  perhaps  sometime  we  will  have  another 
charter  revision  convention  and  attempt  something  in  that  line. 

Remarks  by  President  Boardman 

The  President  :  Mr.  Murdock  was  a  member,  I  think  of  the  first 
civil  service  commission  of  this  city.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Zion  :    Yes. 

The  President  :  In  any  event,  I  want  to  recommend  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  who  would  like  to  learn  something  about  the  early 
thoughts  of  the  civil  service  commission  of  this  city — early  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  not  fully  established — to  look  back  upon  the  first 
volume  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  bulletin  and  read  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Murdock  on  the  subject  of  civil  service. 

Remarics  by  Charles  A.  Murdock 

Mr.  Murdoch  :  I  am  a  commuter  after  sixty-seven  years  of  life  in 
San  Francisco  and  I  want  to  catch  the  10  o'clock  boat.    But  I  want 
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to  say  a  word  as  to  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  discussion  here  to- 
night and  also  in  serving  on  the  Section.  I  was  appointed  in  1901  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  San  Francisco  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Freud.  I  was  impressed  from  the 
first  with  its  practical  value;  I  had  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  its 
theoretical  soundness  from  the  days  of  George  William  Curtis  and  Dor- 
man  B.  Eaton.  I  found  very  soon  that  it  was  doing  very  good  work 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  quality  of  the  policemen,  for  in- 
stance, selected  under  it,  was  far  in  advance  of  former  practice. 

I  think  there  was  great  public  misapprehension  on  the  methods  of 
examinations.  They  were  supposed  to  be  mainly  literary  and  based 
on  catch  questions ;  but  it  was  not  so  at  all  in  practice.  The  questions 
were  practical  to  determine  fitness.  I  remember  one  time  we  were 
examining  candidates  for  policemen,  and  a  certain  man  made  applica- 
tion and  all  of  his  neighbors  were  confidently  asserting  that  he  would 
succeed.  It  seems  he  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  criminal  code  and  he 
studied  it  religiously  all  the  time,  week  in  and  week  out,  to  see  what 
the  duties  of  a  policeman  were,  what  he  had  to  do  and  could  do,  so 
that  he  would  be  fitted  for  his  work.  When  he  came  up  for  his  ex- 
amination the  questions  were  of  a  practical  nature,  touching  on  a 
policeman's  duties  and  powers,  and  he  very  easily  passed.  In  the  fire 
department  we  applied  physical  tests  and  secured  excellent  men. 
Politics  was  absolutely  eliminated. 

I  always  think  of  one  story  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  There 
was  to  be  a  promotion  for  a  corporal  and  there  was  an  Irishman,  a 
patrolman  whom  we  all  liked  and  hoped  he  would  move  up,  but  he 
had  not  made  an  application  for  promotion.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  spoke  to  him  one  day  and  said,  "Aren't  you  going  to 
take  the  examination  ?"  He  said,  "No,"  and  he  was  asked  his  reason. 
He  said,  "My  early  education  was  very  wnlimited,  and  I  know  pretty 
well  what  I  do  know,  but  I  am  damned  if  I  am  going  to  give  you 
fellows  a  chance  to  find  out  what  I  don't  know." 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  civil  service  and  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  had  opportunities  to  study  it.  It  is  not  a  cure  for  everything ; 
there  are  evils  still,  but  it  has  done  away  with  the  spoils  system.  A 
little  while  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  workings  for  the  first 
time  of  the  State  Commission ;  Mr.  Reed  has  spoken  of  it  tonight,  and 
I  was  delighted  with  it.  They  were  to  fill  an  important  position  in  the 
housing  commission  and  they  applied  a  method  of  oral  examination — 
not  written  examinations  and  questions,  but  bringing  the  applicant 
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before  them  and  comparing  their  apparent  qualifications.  They  called 
upon  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  city  as  advisers  and  judges  in  their 
selection.  These  young  men  were  asked  questions  that  would  tend  to 
show  their  fitness  for  the  particular  position ;  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment was  there  to  assist.  So  they  came  one  after  the  other,  six 
or  eight  of  them,  and  then  the  chairman  put  it  to  a  vote  and  the  mem- 
bers and  all  of  us  who  were  there,  consulting  and  assisting,  were  asked 
as  to  how  we  rated  those  men;  and  it  was  interesting  that  without  a 
word  being  said  we  all  agreed  upon  the  two  brightest  men,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  difference  at  all ;  we  were  all  agreed  upon  the  one  man 
that  got  the  place.  The  members  told  me  that  their  experience  in  that 
kind  of  selection,  where  they  could  get  at  the  personality  and  the 
quality  of  the  man  as  well  as  his  qualification  and  fitness,  had  been 
very  satisfactory.  I  have  had  great  respect  for  the  way  civil  service 
is  working  out  under  the  state  supervision,  and  in  the  city,  under  such 
men  as  Mr.  Walcott.  It  is  not  perfect,  it  has  dangers  and  weaknesses, 
but  it  has  been  a  great  gain  for  the  city  and  the  state.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Philip  J.  Fay 

Mr.  Fay  :  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  if  Mr.  Eliel 
would  explain  to  us  the  practical  method  adopted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  following  up  or  checking  up  the  employees  that  they 
may  select  and  place  in  positions. 

Remarkc  by  Paul  Eliel 

Mr.  Eliel  :  Practically  the  Civil  Service  Commission  does  not  fol- 
low up  or  check  at  all  after  an  appointment  is  made.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  eligible  list  and  the  making  of  an  appointment  from  that 
list  closes  the  incident,  so  far  as  individual  employees  are  concerned, 
until  a  promotional  examination  may  be  called  for. 

As  long  as  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  am  going  to  say  something  that  I 
wanted  tp  say  or  expected  to  say  a  little  bit  later.  This  will  merely 
serve  to  illustrate  again  the  fact  that  civil  service  developed  in  order 
to  correct  an  evil,  and  that  its  entire  application  and  principles  are 
negative  in  their  character.  It  was  not  a  constructive  effort.  As 
Major  Dillman  has  said,  it  was  a  remedy  for  a  disease,  and  medicines 
as  a  rule  are  not  constructive.  They  are  designed  to  improve  con- 
ditions after  the  damage  has  been  done. 

Civil  service  commissions  have  not,  in  any  jurisdiction  that  I  know 
of — ^and  I  tried  to  bring  that  out  to  a  certain  extent  in  my  paper — 
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assumed  the  same  positive  position  in  connection  with  the  cities'  em- 
ployment problems  as  is  found  in  the  best  private  practice  in  personnel 
management.  The  commissions  have  assumed  a  generally  negative 
attitude.  Their  province  is  to  prevent  political  manipulation  and  to 
establish  lists  of  candidates  from  wliich  appointments  and  promotions 
may  be  made.  Not  until  such  time  as  civil  service  commissions  as- 
sume a  positive  position  of  leadership  in  the  municipalities  or  other 
governmental  units  in  connection  with  emplo3rment  problems,  will  they 
begin  to  come  into  their  own  and  perform  the  functions  that  they 
actually  should. 

Just  two  other  typical  illustrations  showing  what  civil  service  has. 
actually  accomplished  in  certain  communities.  What  Major  Dillman 
sa3rs  undoubtedly  contains  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  truth,  but  there  are 
just  two  thoughts  that  I  want  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Ra3rmond  Fosdick,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  to  write  on  police 
conditions,  and  whose  book  on  American  Police  Conditions  has  re- 
cently come  out,  points  out  that  in  those  cities  where  there  is  no  civil 
service  the  police  departments  which  in  our  American  cities  are 
lamentable  examples  of  how  not  to  operate  municipal  departments — 
in  those  cities  where  there  is  no  civil  service  the  degree  of  efficiency 
is  infinitely  on  lower  levels  than  it  is  in  those  departments  where  civil 
service  is  found. 

And  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  practical  hard-headed  business 
men,  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  on  the  rating  of  cities  as  the  result  of  their  periodi- 
cal surveys  in  connection  with  fire  insurance  rates.  In  every  instance 
in  those  cities  where  civil  service  is  not  found,  the  very  first  recom- 
mendation practically  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  fire  department  has  to  be  improved,  and  if  the  men 
are  to  be  guaranteed  that  reasonable  measure  of  protection  without 
which  the  citizens  cannot  hope  for  an  efficient  force,  civil  service  must 
be  inaugurated  in  those  departments.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  be- 
cause I  have  reviewed  many  of  these  reports.  That  is  the  testimony 
and  experience  of  men  who  look  at  the  problem,  not  from  a  senti- 
mental standpoint,  as  we  may,  or  as  Mr.  Fosdick  may,  who  is  con- 
sidering the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  a  publicist,  but  men  who 
look  at  it  purely  and  absolutely  from  an  engineering  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint,  and  that  in  my  opinion  is  possibly  the  best  testimony  we 
can  receive. 
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The  President  :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  John  W, 
Rogers,  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Remarics  by  Jolm  W.  Rogers 

Mr.  Rogers  :  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  being  called  on,  not  being 
a  member  of  your  organization,  but  as  a  former  member  of  the  mu- 
nicipal Civil  Service  G>mmission,  I  am  naturally  very  much  interested 
in  the  subject  of  civil  service. 

I  enjoyed  the  papers  of  Mr.  Eliel  and  Mr.  Reed  tonight,  because 
they  have  given  us  a  comprehensive  and  instructive  and  what  I  might 
call  a  very  intimate  picture  of  the  operation  of  civil  service  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  of  California.  Mr. 
Reed  has  been  particularly  frank  and  courageous  in  raising  the  cur- 
tain and  letting  us  have  a  close  up  view  of  some  of  the  things  that 
happen  behind  the  scenes,  showing  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to 
bear  at  times  upon  civil  service  commissioners  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence and  control  their  actions  to  suit  political  exigencies.  And  the 
condition  that  exists  in  the  State,  the  influence  and  the  pressure  that 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  state  civil  service  commissioner,  and  their 
troubles  and  tribulations,  are  quite  similar,  no  doubt,  to  those  of  the 
local  commissioners. 

San  Francisco,  as  Professor  Cottrell  said,  has  an  ideal  and  I  might 
say  almost  a  perfect  civil  service  law.  My  personal  belief  is,  based 
on  my  investigation  of  the  federal  law,  the  various  state  laws,  and  the 
various  municipal  laws  in  operation  throughout  the  country,  that  the 
San  Francisco  law  compares  favorably  with  any  of  them,  and  in  my 
judgment  is  far  superior  to  most  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laws 
bearing  upon  civil  service  in  the  entire  country. 

But  no  matter  how  perfect  a  law  may  be,  it  will  fall  short  of  ac- 
complishing its  purpose  unless  it  is  properly  administered;  and  my 
observation  and  experience  leads  me  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  do 
not  need  so  much  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  matter  of  making 
amendments  to  the  civil  service  provisions  of  the  charter,  but  to  seeing 
that  the  existing  law  is  properly  enforced  in  spirit  and  letter;  civil 
service  fails  to  the  extent  that  the  law  is  not  properly  administered 
and  enforced. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  point  that  both  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Eliel 
have  emphasized,  that  it  behooves  us  to  divorce  civil  service  commis- 
sioners as  far  as  we  can  from  political  influence,  and  leave  them  free 
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and  untranuneled  Mr.  Walcott  had  that  idea  in  mind  when  he  pre- 
pared the  amendment  to  the  charter,  which  was  adopted  in  1912,  giv- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Commission  greater  power.  The  terms  of  the 
commissioners  were  increased  from  three  years  to  six  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  they  could  only  be  removed  from  office  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  elected  officials.  No  other  commissioner  in  the  city  government 
is  given  this  protection — all  other  commissioners  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Mayor.  It  was  done  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  com- 
mission. Then  too  the  provision  which  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  all  payrolls  before  approval  by  the 
Auditor  and  payment  by  the  Treasurer  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
to  civil  service.  These  and  other  amendments  have  greatly  strength- 
ened and  improved  the  civil  service  provisions  of  the  charter. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  time  has  passed  when  the  question  of  whether 
civil  service  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  spoils  system  is  a  de- 
batable one.  Civil  service  has  long  since  passed  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  is  now  an  established  fact. 

The  federal  law  has  been  criticised,  perhaps  properly  so.  I  think 
Mr.  Reed  has  explained  why  it  has  fallen  down.  It  is  not  because  of 
the  law  itself;  it  is  probably  due,  as  Mr.  Reed  has  stated,  to  political 
interference  by  senators  and  congressmen  with  the  operation  of  the 
law — ^using  their  influence  to  secure  preference  for  their  friends  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  or  to  prevent  their  being  interfered  with  or 
disturbed  in  their  positions.  It  is  hard  to  stand  up  against  this  kind 
of  pressure.  And  unless  such  public  bodies  as  the  Commonwealth 
Qub  are  constantly  on  the  job  and  ready  to  back  up  the  men  who  are 
fighting  for  the  observance  of  the  law,  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
its  enforcement  are  apt  to  get  lax  and  move  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

I  know  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  that  persons  who  secure 
appointments  in  the  public  service  through  civil  service  are  left  freer 
to  serve  the  community,  than  those  who  are  selected  purely  for  po- 
litical and  personal  reasons.  Under  the  old  system,  the  spoils  system, 
employees  had  to  spend  most  of  their  time  doing  politics,  and  the 
elected  officials  themselves  were  not  always  free  to  appoint  and  dis- 
charge their  employees,  but  were  subject  to  the  dictation  of  political 
bosses,  and  in  many  cases  the  public  offices  were  over-manned  with 
the  political  henchmen  of  the  machine.  Political  debts  were  paid  in 
this  way  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is  said  that  in  the  old  days  the 
names  of  dead  men  were  carried  on  the  payroll.     It  was  conmion 
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knowledge  that  some  city  employees  would  spend  practically  all  their 
time  at  the  race  track  and  never  show  up  at  the  city  hall  except  on 
pay  day.  But  this  is  all  a  relic  of  the  past.  Such  a  condition  does  not 
and  could  not  obtain  today.  Civil  service  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
the  change  and  improvement  in  the  character  of  public  service  today. 
So  I  say  it  behooves  the  supporters  of  the  merit  system  to  stand  up 
like  a  stone  wall  against  every  attempt  to  do  things  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  civil  service.  Be  on  the  alert  and  ready  to  come  to 
its  defense  when  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  there  was  one  other  thought  that  occurred  to  me. 
The  criticism  of  Major  Dillman  about  the  great  number  of  old  people 
in  the  federal  service,  no  doubt,  is  justified.  Congress,  recognizing 
this  great  evil  and  desiring  to  correct  it,  recently  passed,  and  it  is  now 
effective,  an  old  age  pension  law.  We  have  that  same  problem  here 
in  San  Francisco.  At  the  last  election  the  people,  by  a  majority  of 
30,000  votes,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  charter  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  a  retirement  system  for  aged  and 
disabled  city  employees.  I  happen  to  be  president  of  the  commission 
that  the  Mayor  has  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  matter.  We  are 
working  on  the  proposed  ordinance  now,  and  the  idea  is  this :  Just  as 
many  big  industrial  organizations  of  the  country — railroad,  steamship, 
express  companies  and  banks — ^have  recognized  the  fact  that  aside 
from  considerations  of  sentiment  or  humanity  it  is  a  good  business 
proposition  to  retire  on  a  pension  those  of  their  employees  whose 
efficiency  has  become  impaired  after  years  of  faithful  service,  by  rea- 
son of  their  age,  and  to  replace  these  employees  with  younger  persons 
who  can  render  better  and  more  efficient  work,  so  the  governments 
of  New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities,  including  San  Francisco,  are 
establishing  retirement  systems  for  their  aged  and  disabled  employees. 
If  it's  good  in  private  business,  it  is  good  in  public  business.  It  pro- 
motes economy  and  efficiency. 

Over  3,000  city  employees  will  come  under  the  proposed  San  Fran- 
cisco retirement  system.  There  is  a  janitress  in  the  school  department 
eighty- four  years  old  who  has  been  on  the  job  thirty-one  years.  Now, 
I  ask  you  as  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  what  kind  of  service  is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  give  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  after  being 
thirty-one  years  on  the  job?  And  who  wants  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  having  it  on  their  conscience  of  separating  that  woman  from  her 
job  and  causing  lier  to  spend  her  few  closing  years  at  the  Relief 
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Home?    How  much  more  sensible  and  decent  it  would  be  to  retire 
her  on  half  pay,  and  put  a  younger  person  in  her  place ! 

So  if  you  will  couple  up  with  civil  service  a  proper  pension  system, 
you  will  have  done  much  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  public  service. 

The  PitESiDENT:  We  would  be  glad  to  have  some  testimony  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Leavy,  will  you  add  something 
as  to  the  experience  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  with  civil 
service? 

Remarks  by  Leonarcl  S.  Leavy 

Mr.  Leavy  :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  civil  service  section  for 
some  years,  and  the  papers  just  read  duplicate  all  that  I  know.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  statements  in  Mr.  Eliel's  paper  which  were  not 
quite  clear,  although  he  did  refer  to  them  in  a  proper  way.  He  spoke 
about  various  officers  wanting  to  be  blanketed  in  without  examination, 
that  they  might  be  retained  in  their  jobs  for  all  time.  I  want  to  state 
to  you  members  present,  that  some  twenty-three  years  ago,  when  I 
first  occupied  the  desk  I  still  occupy,  many  in  the  same  position  as  I 
was  and  am,  owed  no  allegiance  to  a  particular  administration;  we 
endeavored  to  serve  the  city  and  the  administration  irrespective  of 
personal  factor  in  the  best  possible  way  we  knew.  Mr.  Zemansky  and 
I  were  charter  members  and  organized  what  was  originally  the  civil 
service  employees'  association,  consisting  of  men  who  had  by  examina- 
tion and  declared  fitness  attained  their  positions  in  the  employ  of  the 
city.  We  stopped  many  years  ago,  in  1901  and  1902,  the  inroads  on 
civil  service  that  were  then  being  made  by  a  hostile  administration. 
We  feel  that  we  lost  nothing  by  so  doing.  Subsequent  to  that  time 
this  association  grew  into  a  very  much  larger  organization,  was  reor- 
ganized in  1914,  and  Mr.  Rogers  became  our  first  president.  We 
worked  very  laboriously  in  getting  this  association  on  a  plane  that  we 
thought  would  be  right  and  just,  and  anticipated  we  could  correct 
many  faults,  and  in  some  cases  we  did.  We  were  not  coerced  by  any 
administration.  We  went  on  and  stopped  many  contemplated  inroads 
through  the  spoils  system.  The  very  thing  Mr.  Eliel  speaks  of  was 
primarily  fostered  by  the  municipal  service  association.  The  associa- 
tion has  stood  steadfastly  against  the  blanketing  in  of  employees  whose 
positions,  we  feel,  should  be  filled  in  the  proper  manner. 

I  did  not  quite  get  the  gist  of  Mr.  Fay's  question  as  to  what  check 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  on  the  employees — ^whether  Mr. 
Fay  meant  service  records  or  whether  he  meant  what  check  they  had 
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on  approving  pay  rolls.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  those  pres- 
ent that  there  is  a  very  positive  check  by  the  civil  service  officials  in 
their  approval  of  the  pay  rolls.  In  1912,  at  which  time  I  joined  the 
public  budget  section  of  this  club,  or  in  the  early  part  of  1913,  there 
was  submitted  a  constructive  pay  roll  scheme,  a  pay  check  system  for 
the  city  and  cotmty  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  these  pay  rolls  as  now 
prepared  for  transmittal  will  be  found  the  reference  to  every  man's 
employment  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  work  done  in 
any  one  department;  we  have  a  complete  check  on  every  man  every 
day. 

In  August  or  September,  1911,  prior  to  the  time  we  were  working 
continuously  in  the  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  prior  to  the  time  that  we 
were  operating  the  Municipal  Railway,  there  were  2495  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Wprks,  880  of  whom  were  so-called  non- 
civil  service ;  they  were  employees  who  should  have  been  furnished  by 
the  civil  service,  but  there  was  no  eligible  list.  To-day,  when  we  have 
a  pay  roll  of  approximately  one-half  million  dollars  a  month,  including 
hundreds  of  employees  at  Hetch  Hetchy,  including  about  1000  men 
on  the  Municipal  Railway,  we  have  approximately  2100  employees. 
Now,  the  reason  for  the  employment,  away  back  in  1911,  of  hundreds 
more  than  to-day  is  obvious.  That  situation  unquestionably  has  been 
corrected  by  civil  service. 

In  my  twenty-three  years  of  service  I  have  seen  a  vast  improve- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  civil  service  into  the  charter  of  1900. 
Civil  service  was  aided  particularly  by  ex-Mayor  Phelan,  who  came  to 
our  assistance  in  1902,  stating  that  if  any  money  was  needed  to  fight 
for  the  principles  involved  we  could  call  on  him;  fortunately,  we  did 
not  have  to  do  that. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  Qub  are  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  section,  I  think  Mr.  Eliel,  the  Chairman,  would 
permit  the  reading  of  the  paper  that  I  sent  in;  there  is  no  reason  for 
withholding  any  detail  of  the  report. 

The  President  :  Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  add  anything  briefly? 
If  not,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  XXIV— CIVIL  SERVICE 

Section  I.  Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State 
shall  be  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, by  examinations  which,  so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  competitive,  and 
tenure  shall  be  daring  good  behavior. 

Section  II.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  State  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  three  members  who  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  the  laws 
enacted  thereunder.  The  terms  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  six  years,  except 
that  the  term  of  the  Commissioners  first  appointed  shall  expire  July  1,  \92A, 
July  1,  1926,  and  July  1,  1928^  respectively.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
hold  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  They  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner  as  elective  officers  and  not  otherwise.  The  salaries 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature.  The  Legislature  may 
establish  qualifications  for  the^  office  of  Commissioner  and  may  in  its  discretion 
provide  by  law  for  the  selection  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  according  to 
merit  and  fitness  to  be  determined  by  competitive  examination,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Commissioners  then  holding  office  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms,  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  such  law.* 

Section  III.  No  pay-rolls  nor  claims  for  salaries  or  wages  of  persons  ap- 
pointed to  offices  or  positions  in  the  civil  service  shall  be  paid  unless  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  certified  that  the  persons  named  therein  have  been  appointed 
or  employed  and  have  performed  service  in  accordance  with  law. 

Section  IV.  The  Commission  herein  provided  for  is  hereby  empowered  to, 
and  said  Commission  shall,  prescribe,  amend  and  enforce  rules  not  inconsistent 
herewith,  which  shall  include  among  other  things  provisions  for: 

1.  Classification  of  the  service ; 

2.  Determination  by  the  Commission  of  the  practicability  of  holding 

examinations ; 

3.  Public  advertisement  of  examinations; 

4.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  candidates ; 

5.  Holding  of  examinations; 

6.  Creation  of  eligible  lists; 

7.  Certification  of  eligibles; 

&  Appointments,  probationary  service,  promotions,  demotions,  trans- 
fers, leaves  of  absence,  suspensions,  dismissals,  and  reinstate- 
ments. 

Section  V.  The  Legislature  shall  enact  appropriate  legislation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Article  and  shall  provide: 

(a)  A  continuing  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  of 

not  less  than  1%  of  the  annual  salary  roll  of  the  civil  service 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  any  political  sub-division  of  the  state  for 

administering  its  civil  service  laws  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission. 


*The  Qub's  Section  on  Civil  Service  is  inclined  to  favor  a  single-headed  com- 
mission, and  to  change  this  provision  to  that  extent 
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SEcnoN  VI.  This  Article  shall  appty  to  all  appointees  of  the  State,  except: 
(1)  G>minissioner8  and  directors  serving  as  heads  of  executive  departments, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  employees  in  the  Governor's  office;  (2) 
Persons  employed  by  the  University  of  Califomia;  the  State  Normal  School 
and  the  teaiching  force  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  trades  and  technical 
schools;  (3)  the  State  Militia;  (4)  one  deputy  and  one  secretary  to  each  officer, 
board  or  commission  acting  as  a  head  of  a  department  of  government  The 
existing  civil  service  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  conffict  with  this  Article, 
shall  be  deemed  valid  until  amended  or  superseded.  The  Legislature  may,  not- 
withstanding these  provisions,  require  any  of  the  excepted  positions  named  in 
this  section  to  be  filled  in  accordance  widi  the  provisions  of  Section  I.  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Gvil  Service  Commission  from  pro- 
viding suitable  credits  for  persons  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
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EARTHQUAKES 

Among  the  natural  phenomena  regarded  as  most  terrifying  in  eflFect, 
and  beyond  the  powers  of  man  to  predict  or  avoid,  earthquakes  hold 
first  place  in  the  popular  imagination.  Although  they  are  less  de- 
structive to  life  and  property  than  more  common  phenomena  such  as 
thunderstorms,  tornadoes,  and  conflagrations,  their  mystery  and  power 
have  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  human  imagination  than  the  greater  but 
more  common  dangers. 

Believing  that  earthquakes,  like  all  other  phenomena,  are  the  effect 
of  natural  laws  that  may  be  discovered  by  man,  and  that  when  these 
laws  are  discovered  the  fear  that  is  due  to  mystery  may  be  dispelled, 
the  Club's  Section  on  Scientific  Research  requested  opportunity  to 
bring  before  the  Club  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  causes  of  earthquakes  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Qub 
meeting  of  November  17,  1921,  was  therefore  set  aside  for  the  Sec- 
tion.   Speakers  were  named  as  follows: 

Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  on  the 
changes  of  latitude  which  produce  earth  movements. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson,  head  of  the  department  of  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  on  the  movements  of  earth  masses  along  the 
coast. 

G.  A.  Elliott,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company, 
on  the  preparations  to  avoid  cutting  of  the  water  supply  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  earthquake  of  1906. 

Prof.  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  California,  on  the  methods  of  construction  needed  to 
withstand  earth  shocks. 

Prof.  Bailey  Willis,  head  of  the  department  of  geology,  Stanford 
University,  on  the  fault  lines  in  California  and  the  means  of  foretell- 
ing earthquakes. 
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Three  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Qub  meeting  as  follows : 

I.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  California 
that  it  is  a  public  duty  to  encourage  and  support  the  investigation  of 
earthquakes  and  all  related  phenomena,  and  to  use  all  practicable 
means  to  inform  engineers,  architects,  and  others  who  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  structures  liable  to  eartliquake  damage  regarding  the 
progress  of  investigations  and  their  bearing  on  the  public  welfare. 

II.  a.  That  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  this  conmionwealth  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  by  adequate  appropriations 
enable  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  repeat  and  extend  the 
triangulation  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

b.  That,  inasmuch  as  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  triangula- 
tion was  measured,  it  is  now  urgently  desirable  that  the  observations 
be  repeated  and  extended  in  the  immediate  future,  and  to  that  end  we 
would  urge  that  an  item  of  $15,000  be  included  annually  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1922-23,  and  continuing  until  the  work  is  completed. 

III.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  California 
that  the  work  of  these  organizations,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  earth- 
quakes and  related  phenomena  in  California,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  should  receive  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub. 

The  material  presented  was  ordered  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

Resolution  No.  II  was  sent  to  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  California.  Favorable  responses  were  received,  and  Secretary 
Hoover,  and  Clarence  F.  Lea,  Representative  from  the  First  California 
District,  reported  that  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  had  been  included 
in  the  budget  for  1922-23. 


i 
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Meeting  of  November  17, 1921 

The  regular  Club  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on 
Thursday,  November  17,  1921,  at  5:30  p.m.  At  the  close  of  the 
dinner  the  usual  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  committee 
on  nominations  presented  candidates  for  president,  vice-president,  and 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  After  a  recess  President 
Thomas  Danforth  Boardman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  as  follows: 

Remarics  by  President  Boardman 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  and 
guests :  Some  years  ago  our  Section  on  Scientific  Research  was  or- 
ganized at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  then  professor  of 
paleontology  at  the  University  of  California,  now  president  of  Car- 
negie Institution  at  Washington.  The  purpose  was  to  inquire  into  the 
progress  of  present-day  scientific  research,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  contributions  thereto  from  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  scientific  research  and  development 
along  social  and  industrial  lines.  Dr.  Merriam  was  made  chairman, 
and  under  his  leadership  the  section  contributed  three  interesting  Qub 
meetings,  the  titles  being,  "Scientific  Research,"  "Science  in  Mobiliza- 
tion," and  "War  Time  Advances  in  Science."  To  most  of  us  the 
opportunity  comes  rarely  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  our  own  men  of 
science  the  fascinating  stories  which  are  unfolded  in  their  research 
laboratories  and  their  field  investigations,  and  those  who  attended  any 
of  the  meetings  referred  to  will  anticipate  a  session  of  unusual  interest 
tonight.  ?^  '  i;^ 

Many  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  laboratories  of  "pure  science" 
arc  regarded  by  the  non-scientific  as  of  no  practical  value,  but  very 
often  such  discoveries,  sooner  or  later,  form  some  part  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  "applied  science"  investigator  builds  some  dis- 
covery or  invention  of  epochal  and  practical  application  to  a  pro- 
gressive civilization.  In  everyday  life  this  truth  is  demonstrated  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  announcement  of  a  notable  invention, 
— the  discovery  of  the  cause  and  means  to  combat  some  great  scourge, 
— at  once  calls  forth  the  plaudits  of  man,  but  little  or  no  thought  is 
given  to  the  inconspicuous,  perhaps  forgotten,  research  students  whose 
basic  discoveries  made  such  notable  advances  possible. 

And  so  the  discoveries  made  by  scientific  men  of  the  causes  of  earth 
shock  which  have  seemed  to  be  of  purely  academic  interest,  explana- 
tory of  natural  phenomena,  may  prove  to  be  of  the  utmost  practical 
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importance.  And  in  fact,  this  study  has  so  far  progressed  that  these 
distinguished  members  of  our  Section  on  Scientific  Research  will 
demonstrate  to  us  that  application  of  the  most  important  and  prac- 
tical character  can  and  should  be  made  of  the  lessons  taught  by  their 
investigations. 

This  Club  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  honored  by  the  presence 
and  contributions  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  each  such  occasion  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  scientific  treat,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  welcome  him  tonight.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  introduced  so 
often  by  the  naming  of  titles  and  distinctions — because  he  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  throughout  the  scientific  world — ^that  I  am  going  to 
depart  from  the  usual  practice,  and  introduce  him  as  the  father  of 
three  red-blooded  and  distinguished  young  Americans,  who,  at  the  in- 
ception of  war  promptly  went  into  the  service,  each  one  of  whom  won 
distinction,  one  of  them  securing  the  title  of  American  Ace. 

The  Variatioii  of  Terrestrial  Latitudes 

By  W.  W.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory 

Dr.  Campbell:  The  President's  kind  reference  to  my  three  sons 
leads  me  to  introduce  a  sentence  not  previously  intended.  Following 
the  great  distinction  which  one  of  my  sons  attained  in  the  world  war 
I  was  known  as  the  father  of  the  first  American  ace,  and  just  recently 
I  have  been  getting  back  to  the  point  of  being  called  the  Director  of 
the  Lick  Observatory.    (Applause.) 

Because  of  the  several  recognized  motions  of  the  earth,  which  I 
may  definitely  specify  as  seven,  the  path  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  follow  through  the  great  universe  in  their  allotted  three-score 
years  and  ten  is  a  long,  devious  and  exceedingly  complicated  one. 
Fortunately,  the  man  of  affairs  need  not  be  constantly  looking  at  the 
stars  to  orient  himself  with  reference  to  his  daily  duties.  The  familiar 
landmarks  about  him,  such  as  buildings,  trees,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
enable  him  to  go  to  his  destination  without  difficulty.  However,  this 
recourse  fails  occasionally ;  for  example,  to  the  inmates  of  the  Shaf ter 
ranch  house  in  the  Tomales  Bay  region  on  a  memorable  occasion.  On 
the  seventeenth  day  of  April,  1906,  the  family  going  straight  out  from 
the  front  door  a  distance  of  ten  yards  came  into  a  charming  rose 
garden ;  twenty- four  hours  later,  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  following 
the  great  earthquake  of  that  morning,  the  same  route  brought  them 
to  the  center  of  an  onion  patch ! 

We  may  say  that  the  first  motion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  is  due 
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to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  center  of  mass  of  itself  and 
our  moon.  The  two  bodies  are  represented,  approximately  in  correct 
relative  size  and  separation,  by  these  two  bodies  in  my  hands  (one  a 
globe  six  inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  a  golf  ball),  though  the 
distance  between  them  on  this  scale  should  be  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
center  of  mass  of  the  two  bodies  is  about  3,000  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  moon;  that  is,  the  center  of 
mass  is  at  a  point  within  the  body  of  the  earth  only  three-fourths  the 
distance  from  the  center  to  the  surface;  and  the  period  of  revolution 
of  the  earth  around  this  point  is  about  twenty-seven  days. 

Secondly,  the  denizens  of  the  earth  are  carried  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth-moon  system  around  the  sun  once  in  365  days,  with  an 
average  speed  a  little  greater  than  18^  miles  per  second. 

Thirdly,  our  sun,  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  the  satellites  of 
the  planets,  and  the  comets,  altogether  forming  the  family  known  as 
the  solar  system,  is  traveling  through  the  great  stellar  system  upon  an 
orbit  so  immense  that  during  thousands  of  years  we  shall  probably  not 
be  able  to  detect  any  departure  from  a  straight  line,  and  the  speed  is 
known  to  be  close  to  12^  miles  per  second. 

On  a  smaller  scale  is  the  fourth  motion,  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  in  twenty-four  mean  solar  hours,  lacking  about  four 
minutes. 

The  fifth  motion,  technically  known  as  precession,  is  such  that  the 
axis  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  some  26,000  years  describes  the 
surface  of  a  cone,  whose  vertex  angle  is  about  47°.  At  the  present 
time  the  earth's  axis  points  nearly  to  our  so-called  north  star;  13,000 
years  from  now  it  will  point  to  a  region  of  the  sky  47°  away  from  its 
present  pointing;  and  13,000  years  still  later  our  successors  upon  the 
earth  will  have  our  present  north  star  as  their  north  star, 

Sixthly,  there  is  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  precessional  motion 
known  as  mutation,  and  the  astronomy  of  precision  demands  that  it 
be  taken  into  account. 

Seventhly,  we  have  the  variation  of  terrestrial  latitudes. 

Most  people  think  that  the  latitude  of  any  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  which  they  may  be  situated  is  fixed  and  constant,  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  continually  varies  through  a  small  range  of  values.  Just  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  latitude  of  a  point?  Man  in  his  egotism  always 
thinks  of  himself  as  perched  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  e^rth,  the 
surface  of  our  sphere  sloping  gradually  down  from  him  as  he  looks 
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out  in  any  direction.  The  latitude  of  any  point  is  its  angular  distance 
from  the  earth's  equator.  The  equator  is  defined  as  the  plane  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  this  imaginary  axis  cuts  the  earth's  surface  at  what  we  call  popu- 
larly the  north  pole  and  the  south  pole.  Now  it  was  found,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  that  the  axis  does  not  continue  to  come  out  at  two  points 
constant  in  their  positions.  The  north  polar  pcnnt  in  the  course  of 
time  will  occupy  almost  every  position  within  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  about  sixty  feet.  Inasmuch  as  the  equatorial  plane  is  by  definition 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  shifting  axisj  the  equator  is  constantiy 
shifting  its  position,  and  the  latitude  of  every  point  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  for  this  reason  constantly  changing.  Perhaps  I  can  get  at  this 
subject  best  by  using  the  historical  method,  but  using  that  method 
sparingly. 

Astronomers  a  great  many  years  ago  thought  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  variation  of  the  earth's  axis  with  reference  to  a  fixed  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  north  pole,  for  the  reason  that  the  distribution  of  mass 
in  the  earth,  for  example,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  changing 
slightly  with  the  seasons,  and  perhaps  otherwise ;  due  at  least  in  large 
measure  to  deposits  of  ice  and  snow  on  the  land  areas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  the  winter  season,  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow 
with  the  advent  of  spring  and  summer,  and  with  the  flow  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  water  vapor  which  the  atmosphere  contains,  back 
and  forth  as  a  function  of  the  seasonal  progression.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere  upon  the  land  areas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  greater  in  general  in  the  winter  season  than 
in  the  summer  season,  because  that  atmosphere  is  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture in  the  winter  and  therefore  it  is  denser  and  the  same  quantity  of 
it,  that  is,  the  same  mass  of  it,  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  and 
there  is,  under  this  condition,  a  northerly  flow  of  atmosphere  from 
the  southern  areas  of  the  earth  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  In 
effect,  and  actually,  and  especially  since  the  northern  hemisphere  is 
preeminentiy  the  land  hemisphere,  the  mass  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  increased  and  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere  decreased. 
As  a  result  the  rotation  of  the  earth  must  be  affected  and  slighdy 
modified.  Let  me  illustrate  by  means  of  the  familiar  example  of  the 
fly  wheel  of  an  engine.  When  it  is  in  perfect  balance  it  performs  its 
rotations  very  peacefully  and  quietly  and  does  not  struggle  at  all  to 
get  out  of  its  bearings.  Suppose  you  were  able,  suddenly,  to  put  on 
one  rim  of  the  fly  wheel  an  extra  weight  appreciable  in  weight  to  that 
of  the  well-balanced  wheel  itself;  what  would  happen?    It  would  seek 
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immediately  to  change  its  axis  of  rotation.  The  mass  added  un- 
symmetrically,  rotating  rapidly  around  the  compulsory  axis,  would 
struggle  to  get  farther  away  from  that  axis  and,  if  the  axis  were  not 
held  rigidly  in  position  by  its  bearings,  the  new  axis  would  differ  from 
the  old.  If,  at  a  given  instant,  the  rapidly  moving  unsymmetrical 
mass  were  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  that  part  of  the  instantaneous  axis 
which  is  below  the  added  mass  would  struggle  to  take  a  lower  position. 
The  unsymmetrically  constituted  mass  would  endeavor  to  get  into  an 
equatorial  or  mid-positi(m  with  reference  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
wheel. 

Forty-five  years  ago  Lord  Kelvin  computed  that  if  a  deposit  of 
rock  material  on  one  quarter  of  the  earth's  surface,  say  the  eastern 
half  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  was  such  as  to  be  equivalent  at  the 
central  point  of  that  quarter  sphere  ,to  an  elevation  of  the  earth's 
crust  of  only  four  inches ;  if  the  opposite  point  of  the  earth  carried  a 
deposit  of  rock  material  equivalent  at  its  central  point  to  a  depth  of 
only  four  inches;  if  the  other  two  quarters  of  the  sphere  suffered  a 
denudation  of  rock  materials  such  that  the  depressions  at  their  central 
points  would  be  four  inches;  and  if  the  elevations  over  the  earth 
should  be  graded  by  uniform  slopes  to  the  two  points  of  elevation  and 
the  two  of  depression,  then  the  dissymmetry  of  mass  would  cause  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation  to  shift  through  one  second  of  arc. 

It  was  not  until  the  ISSt^s  that  a  Berlin  astronomer,  Kiistner,  study- 
ing the  results  of  observations  made  for  the  determination  of  latitudes, 
discovered  that  the  latitude  does  actually  vary  in  the  manner  predicted 
by  Kelvin  and  his  predecessors  and  successors.  The  importance  of 
this  discovery  w^as  quickly  recognized  by  astronomers,  geodesists,  and 
other  students  of  the  earth,  and  an  international  organization  was 
formed  to  observe  the  stars  from  five  international  latitude  stations 
located  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  and  distributed  as  well  as  pos- 
sible in  longitude  around  the  earth.  One  of  these  observatories  was 
established  at  Ukiah,  Gtlifomia.  Not  many  of  our  citizens  have  heard 
of  it,  I  fear.  Another  was  located  in  Maryland,  a  third  in  Italy,  and 
a  fourth  in  Turkestan  a  short  distance  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a 
fifth  in  Japan.  By  virtue  of  their  identical  latitudes  they  were  able  to 
observe  precisely  the  same  stars  each  night  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
brought  those  stars  to  the  zenith  of  the  five  stations  successively. 
Many  difficulties  which  would  otherwise  have  detracted  from  the  high 
accuracy  of  the  results  were  thus  avoided.  These  five  institutions 
began  observations  about  the  year  1900.    Only  three  are  in  c^ration 
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at  the  present  time,  the  one  in  Maryland  having  been  dosed  for  reasons 
of  financial  economy,  and  the  Turkestan  station  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  great  war.  The  instruments  were  designed  to  yield  latitude 
results  of  high  precision,  and  in  this  regard  the  expectations  of  the 
organizers  were  fully  met. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  first  six  years  of  observation  are  illus- 
trated on  a  prepared  chart.  If  we  assume  that  the  average  posi- 
tion of  the  north  pole  is  at  the  center  of  the  chart,  the  changing 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  are  represented  by  the 
curve  and  accompanying  dots.  The  rectangular  coordinates  of  the 
varying  pole  of  rotation  are  marked  off  in  hundredths  of  a  second  of 
arc.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  hundredth  of  a  second  is  just  a 
shade  more  than  one  foot.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
pole  with  respect  to  its  average  position  was  constantly  varying,  and 
the  maximum  value  of  the  variation  in  distance  amounted  to  about 
twenty-four  feet.  On  occasion,  in  the  succeeding  fifteen  years,  the 
departure  from  the  mean  pole  has  been  slightly  greater. 

When  the  observed  variations  of  the  polar  position  were  subjected 
to  analysis  it  was  found  that  they  had  points  of  accord  with  the  earlier 
theory  of  the  subject,  as  propounded  before  it  was  known  that  the 
latitude  did  actually  vary.  The  variations  were  separable  into  two 
principal  components.  There  was  an  annual  variation  in  the  latitude 
of  each  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  superimposed  upon  that  a 
variation  which  ran  through  its  cycle  of  values  in  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 430  days.  The  annual  term  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  those 
shif tings  of  mass  due  chiefly  to  increments  and  decrements  of  snow 
and  ice  on  the  earth's  land  surface,  to  the  greater  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  land  areas  in  the  winter  season,  and  to  the  currents 
of  air  and  water  which  depend  upon  the  seasons. 

It  was  shown  something  like  a  hundred  years  ago  that  if  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth's  pole  did  vary  as  a  function  of  the  seasons,  yielding 
an  annual  period,  then  there  should  be  another  term,  of  constant  but 
different  period,  whose  length  would  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  earth,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  th^  earth's  materials  as  to  mass.  It  was  computed  by 
Euler,  a  Swiss  mathematician,  that  the  period  of  this  part  of  the  lati- 
tude variation  should  be  305  days,  assuming  that  the  earth  is  an  abso- 
lutely rigid  body.  The  period  actually  found  from  the  observations 
made  at  the  international  stations  was  430  days.  Professor  Newcomb, 
re-tracing  the  work  of  Euler,  was  able  to  say  that,  if  the  earth  were 
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only  a  little  more  rigid  than  steel,  a  little  more  difficult  to  distort  than 
a  ball  of  steel  of  the  same  size  would  be,  then  the  period  of  this  varia- 
tion should  have  a  value  approximating  430  days.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  other  lines  of  investigation  on  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  have 
led  to  just  about  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  earth  mass  is 
a  trifle  more  rigid  than  steel. 

There  are  many  interesting  by-products  of  the  latitude  investiga- 
tion. Some  have  recently  been  brought  out  by  my  colleague.  Profes- 
sor Lawson,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  follows  me  on  this 
program.  Here  is  a  curve  of  the  latitude  variation  as  observed  at 
Ukiah  after  the  annual  term  has  been  removed.  This  curve  was  de- 
duced and  published  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  England  as  one  of 
the  results  of  his  study  of  the  latitude  problem.  The  curve  shows 
with  the  progress  of  time,  from  the  year  1900  to  the  year  1917,  an 
upward  trend.  Professor  Lawson  has  been  considering  this  interest- 
ing result  with  reference  to  a  possible  creep  of  the  earth's  surface 
strata  at  Ukiah,  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  current 
study  of  earthquakes.  .He  will  doubtless  speak  more  fully  of  this  in- 
teresting fact.  Just  what  the  interpretation  of  the  upward  trend  of 
latitude  values  at  Ukiah  should  be  we  do  not  know  with  certainty. 
That  the  latitude  at  Ukiah  was  increasing  slowly  through  the  seven- 
teen-year period  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  doubted;  but  that  the  up- 
ward trend  will  continue  on  indefinitely  is  not  to  be  anticipated;  in 
fact,  the  Ukiah  observations  of  the  last  few  years,  received  by  me 
only  a  few  days  ago,  show  that  a  reverse  trend  has  already  started  in. 
Lawson  also  noticed,  by  studying  the  results  of  latitude  observations 
made  at  the  Lick  Observatory  by  my  colleague,  Mr,  Tucker — obser- 
vations secured  not  to  determine  the  latitude,  but  as  by-products  from 
his  accurate  measurement  of  the  positions  of  brighter  stars  all  over 
the  northern  sky — ^that  apparently  there  was  an  upward  trend  of  the 
latitude  of  the  Lick  Observatory  during  the  same  period,  except  that 
at  one  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  sudden  fall  in  the  latitude  value. 
Now,  it  is  an  interesting  and  possibly  very  important  fact  that  this 
sudden  or  rapid  decrease  in  the  observed  latitude  of  Mount  Hamilton 
coincided  with  the  date  of  a  severe  local  earthquake  at  that  point, 
namely,  on  August  2,  1903.  The  center  of  disturbance  was  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton,  and  earth  waves  of 
great  intensity  did  not  travel  far  from  that  center.  We  had  another 
and  even  more  severe  local  shock  on  July  1,  1911,  which  did  $60,000 
worth  of  damage  to  the  Lick  Observatory  buildings,  but  the  news- 
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papers  did  not  publish  that  fact!  Apparently,  about  August,  1903, 
there  was  a  perceptible  motion  of  the  Mount  Hamilton  observing 
point  toward  the  south,  with  reference  to  the  earth's  surface  in  general. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  the  shift  at  that  time  could  have  been  so 
great  as  the  break  in  the  two  lines  indicates,  but  the  evidence  is  pretty 
strong  that  there  was  a  local  shifting  of  the  Mount  BLamilton  region 
on  that  occasion.  The  general  trend  of  the  latitude  values  at  Mount 
Hamilton  as  shown  by  the  two  sections  of  Lawson's  diagram,  was 
practically  coincident  with  the  trend  of  the  observed  Ukiah  latitudes. 
Although  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  observed  trend  of  the  latitude  values 
at  Ukiah  and  Mount  Hamilton  represent  actual  slow  changes  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  two  observing  stations,  yet  I  should  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  they  represent  creepings  of  the  surface 
strata  common  to  those  regions  of  California.  These  are  interesting 
facts  which  could  be  profitably  discussed  at  greater  length,  but  my 
time  is  up. 

The  final  phase  of  my  subject  refers  to  a  possible  connection  be- 
tween latitude  variations  and  earthquakes.  Let  us  refer  to  the  fly 
wheel  again.  The  earth,  considered  as  a  fly  wheel,  is  enormously 
massive.  The  forces  which  cause  the  earth  to  wobble  and  the  latitudes 
of  all  points  on  its  surface  to  vary  in  consequence,  must  be  enormous. 
Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fly  wheel,  if  it  is  out  of  symmetry  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  the  wobbling,  there  must  exist  within  it  enor- 
mous strains  in  consequence.  Just  as  we  cannot  load  the  engine's  fly 
wheel  unsymmetrically  beyond  a  certain  point  with  reference  to  its 
speed  and  other  related  factors,  except  at  the  risk  of  breakage,  so  the 
subjection  of  the  earth  in  effect  to  unsymmetrical  loading,  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  yielding  here  and  there,  especially  along  those  fault  lines  where 
yielding  will  doubtless  first  occur.  Several  students  of  seismology 
have  looked  for  a  relation  between  the  times  of  occurrence  of  great 
earthquakes  and  the  dates  of  peculiarities  in  the  latitude  variation 
curve.  The  results  are  not  definite,  partly  because  earthquake  obser- 
vations are  regrettably  meager;  but  I  may  say  that  the  results  of  these 
studies  seem  to  show  that  great  earthquakes  have  occurred  most  fre- 
quently either  when  the  latitude  variation  curve  has  maximum  ampli- 
tudes or  when  the  changes  in  the  amplitudes  of  the  curve  are  occur- 
ring most  rapidly.  The  subject  is  one  of  promise  for  the  future  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  our  long  distance  earthquake 
recorders  of  the  present  decade  are  collecting  the  data  which,  in  due 
course  may  be  expected  to  answer  the  question  more  definitely. 
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Mr.  Adams:  Professor,  one  question,  let  me  ask  you:  among 
ignorant  laymen  it  is  imagined  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  may  be 
liquid,  and  if  that  were  the  case  and  the  substance  of  the  interior  was 
more  mobile,  would  that  have  any  effect  on  the  same  line  as  that  you 
have  been  speaking  of. 

Dr.  Campbell:  Up  to  a  generation  ago  the  prevailing  idea  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  was  that  it  was  a  liquid  or  molten  mass,  but  this 
idea  is  no  longer  held.  Students  of  seismology,  of  the  physics  of  the 
earth,  and  of  other  departments  of  knowledge  concerning  the  earth  are 
in  perfect  agreement  at  the  present  time  that  the  earth  is  solid  from 
surface  to  center,  with  the  possible  exception  of  comparatively  un- 
important or  negligible  volumes  or  pockets  of  molten  matter.  No 
branch  of  science  has  contributed  more  to  this  conclusion  than  seis- 
mology itself.     (Applause.) 

Ranuurks  by  Prsudant  Boardman 

The  President:  Dr.  Campbell  always  has  something  fascinating 
to  tell.  I  have  noticed  that  in  some  of  his  earlier  astronomical  work. 
Dr.  Campbell  makes  a  special  study  fof  the  orbits  of  some  of  the 
planets,  and  I  think  of  the  comets,  and  I  should  judge  that  his  habits 
acquired  then  are  still  strong,  because  he  is  evidently  on  the  trail  of 
Mt.  Tamalpais,  and  will  some  day  map  the  orbit  of  the  city  of  Ukiahi 

Our  next  speaker  is  Professor  Lawson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  subject  is :  ''Earth  Creep  and  Rebound,  or  What  Is  an 
Earthquake?"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  and  listen 
to  Dr.  Lawson.    (Applause.) 
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SbttiM^  BAoTcuMnlB  of  tbtt  Esrili 
By  A.  C.  Lawsoo,  ProfeMor  of  Geology,  Univeraty  of  California 

Dk.  Lawson  :  Mr.  President,  on  the  printed  program  I  am  placed 
here  for  a  statement  as  to  the  views  of  the  ancients.  I  know  little 
about  the  views  of  the  ancients,  but  I  will  tell  you  an  ancient  story. 
You  remember  some  years  ago,  before  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  electrified  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  we  had  a  steam  engine 
running  into  Berkeley,  and  there  used  to  be  a  special  engine  to  pick 
up  passengers  for  West  Berkeley  at  Shell  Mound.  One  day  I  was  on 
the  train,  and  there  were  two  young  ladies  sitting  in  the  car,  rather 
loudly  dressed  and  talking  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  In  front  of  them 
there  was  an  old  lady,  very  stout,  with  a  btmdle.  And  these  young 
ladies  with  the  loud-toned  dresses  were  discussing  their  program  for 
the  following  Sunday,  and  one  proposed  to  the  other,  "Let's  go  to 
Blair  Park  on  Sunday."  "No,  I  won't  go  to  Blair  Park,"  said  the 
other,  "too  many  of  those  Irish  there."  "Well,  let's  go  to  Shell  Mound 
on  Simday."  "No,  I  won't,  there  are  too  many  Irish,  I  cannot  stand 
the  Irish."  And  they  discussed  various  places,  but  the  same  argu- 
ment was  proposed  against  every  suggestion.  Finally  the  train  pulled 
into  Shell  Mound  and  slowed  up,  and  the  old  lady  got  up,  and  before 
picking  up  her  bundle,  she  turned  to  the  young  women,  placed  her 
hands  on  her  hips,  and  said,  "An'  it  is  to  Blair  Park  you  won't  go; 
an'  it  is  to  Shell  Mound  you  won't  go.  Sure  an'  it's  to  Hell  you  can 
go.    You'll  find  no  Irish  there."    (Laughter.) 

The  point  of  that  story  is  that  the  earthquakes  are  just  as  ubiquitous 
as  the  Irish.  Some  of  you  think  that  we  are  peculiar  in  California, 
in  having  a  lot  of  earthquakes  here,  but  we  are  not  Earthquakes  are 
not  peculiar  to  California.  They  are  phenomena  that  are  common  the 
world  over;  and  there  is  probably  no  fraction  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  has  not  suffered  from  the  agitation  that  we  call  an  eathquake. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  expand  on  that  particular  topic,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  understand  that,  when  we  discuss  earthquakes  in 
California,  we  do  not  do  it  because  we  are  pectdiar  here,  but  because 
we  have  certain  advantages  in  the  study  of  earthquakes  that  make  it 
desirable  that  those  studies  should  be  carried  on. 

Some  of  those  advantages  are  found  in  the  surveys  that  have  been 
made  in  this  State  by  the  United  States  Government  I  have  some 
charts  here  that  will  indicate  the  results  of  those  surveys,  and  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention,  first  of  all,  to  those  results. 
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In  the  year  1854,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  was 
determined  with  great  precision.    If  the  point  A  on  the  chart,  figure  1, 


Fig.  1.    Mount  Tamalpais  moved  3.04  meters  from  A  io  D  between  1854  and 
1906  by  strain  creep,  and  1.97  meters  from  D  to  C  in  1906  by  rebound. 

represent  the  geographical  position  of  Tamalpais  in  that  year,  then  in 
the  year  1882,  the  peak  was  found  to  be  at  B,  a  distance  of  1.64  meters 
to  the  north  of  the  point  it  had  occupied  in  1854.  It  had  traveled  a 
certain  distance  in  that  interval  of  time,  and  the  distance  traveled  and 
the  time  being  known,  we  have  the  rate  of  movement,  the  translation 
of  the  position  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  per  year.  The  rate  is  about  five 
one-hundredths  of  a  meter  a  year.  Applying  that  rate  to  the  interval 
between  1882  and  1906,  it  being  a  fair  assumption  that  the  motion  did 
not  stop  suddenly  in  the  year  1882,  the  position  of  Mt.  Tamalpais 
must  have  been  at  the  point  D  in  1906. 

Now,  inmiediately  after  the  earthquake  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  undertook  a  reoccupation  of  all  these  points,  a  re- 
determination of  their  geographic  positions,  and  it  was  found  that 
Tamalpais  was  not  at  D,  but  was  here  at  the  point  C.  The  sudden 
movement  of  the  station  on  April  18,  1906,  was  from  D  to  C  Now, 
that  movement  is  not  parallel  to  the  actual  movement  that  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1906.  The  lines  aa\  bb'  represent  the  direction 
of  the  San  Andreas  drift  along  which  the  movement  took  place,  and 
Tamalpais,  if  it  moved  at  all,  must  have  moved  in  that  direction,  along 
the  line  cc'.  But  we  find  it  at  the  point  C  So  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  Tamalpais  suffered  not  only  a  sudden  back  shifting  due  to  the 
sudden  motion  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  but  that  it  suffered  also 
apparently  a  transverse  shift. 

So  much  for  Tamalpais.    There,  is  another  station,,  up  .the  cc»$t 
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known  as  Chaparral.  In  1856  its  position  was  determined  with  great 
exactness.  Here  it  is  at  A  in  the  diagram,  figure  2.  In  1891  it  was 
found  to  be  at  B.    And  from  that  measurement,  the  interval  of  time 


Fig.  2 

Fig.  2.    Chaparral  moved  2.61  meters  from  A  to  D  between  1856  and  1906  by 
strain  creep,  and  2.06  meters  from  D  to  C  in  1906  by  rebound. 

being  known,  we  get  the  rate  of  movement  of  that  station,  which  is 
again  five  one-hundredths  of  a  meter  per  year.  In  1906,  it  was  due  at 
the  point  D,  immediately  before  the  earthquake.  Immediately  after 
the  earthquake,  it  was  found  at  the  point  C;  and  again,  instead  of 
moving  parallel  to  the  earthquake  shift,  it  seems  to  have  suffered  a 
transverse  shift,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  this  line  cc',  instead  of  being  on 
the  line  bV,  where  it  was  due.  Both  of  those  stations  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Andreas  fault. 

Here  is  the  Farallone  light-house  in  the  diagram,  figure  3.    It  is 
sitxiated  on  the  west  side  of  the  fault.    In  1860,  it  was  at  A.    In  1891, 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  3.    Faralloa  moved  2.06  meters  from  A  to  D  between  1860  and  1906  by 
etrain  creeps  and  1.29  meter*  from  i>  to  C  in  1$I06  by  rtAnoad. 
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it  was  redetermined  and  its  position  was  found  to  be  at  B,  and  the 
distance  and  the  time  of  the  interval  will  again  give  us  the  rate.  The 
rate  we  have  here  is  about  four  one-hundredths  of  a  meter  per  year. 
Applying  that  rate,  the  Farallone  light-house  was  due  at  D  (indi- 
cating), immediately  before  the  earthquake  in  1906,  but  after  the 
earthquake,  it  was  found  over  here  at  C  (indicating).  So  that  again 
the  point  seems  to  have  su£fered,  on  that  side  of  the  fault  also,  a 
transverse  shift. 

Again,  these  three  stations,  Tamalpais,  Chaparral,  and  Farallones, 
form  the  three  comers  of  a  triangle,  and  the  determinations  repre- 
sented on  these  diagrams  here  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  whole  of 
the  block  of  ground  within  that  triangle,  had  moved  northerly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rate  that  I  have  mentioned  of  about  five  one- 
hundredths  of  a  meter  a  year,  and  that  all  of  the  points  within  that 
triangle  had  moved  the  same  amount,  at  the  same  rate. 

Now,  here  at  Tomales  Bay,  in  that  triangle,  there  are  ten  stations 
that  were  determined  in  the  year  1856.  Five  of  those  stations  happen 
to  be  on  one  side  of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  and  five  on  the  other  side, 
and  by  grouping  these  stations  together,  and  taking  the  means  of  their 
positions,  we  have  a  very  excellent  measure  of  the  movement  of  the 
earth  in  the  interval  between  1856  and  the  time  of  the  earthquake; 
since  we  have  the  rate  of  the  movement  of  the  whole  triangle  as  deter- 
mined by  these  three  stations,  Tamalpais,  Qiaparral  and  Farallone. 
Applying  that  rate,  the  small  circle  in  the  diagram,  figure  4,  stationed 
at  A  in  1856  would  be  due  in  1906,  just  before  the  earthquake,  at  the 
point  B.  Now,  that  circle,  we  may  suppose,  was  located  right  on  the 
trace  of  the  fault,  so  that,  when  the  fault  occurred,  one-half  of  the 
circle  would  be  thrown  one  way,  and  one-half  the  other  way,  and  here 
is  where  we  find  the  two  halves  of  the  circle  immediately  after  the 
earthquake  (indicating),  one  at  c  and  one  at  c\ 

Now,  here  again,  we  have  the  curious  fact  that,  though  the  circle 
we  start  with  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  earthquake  fault,  a  narrow 
thin  line,  yet  neither  of  the  two  halves  of  the  circle  are  on  that  line. 
They  seem  to  have  suffered  a  shift  transverse  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  line  upon  which  we  might  expect  them.  Now,  the  explanation 
of  that  shift  would  be  an  interesting  thing,  if  we  could  find  it.  And 
it  seems  to  lie  in  this  fact :  that  all  of  the  conclusions  that  I  have  been 
pointing  to  are  based  on  a  triangulation  by  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  whole  triangulation  is  based  on  a  line 
here  which  is  indicated  in  this  chart  as  a  thin  blue  line,  and  that  line 
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Fig.  4 


Fig.  4.  Tomales  Bay  group.  A  small  circle  located  at  ^4  in  1856  on  the  San 
Andreas  fault  had  moved  2.75  meters  to  B  by  strain  creep  up  to  1906.  By  slip 
and  rebound  in  that  year  one-half  of  the  drde  moved  3.03  meters  to  C  and  the 
other  half  3.00  meters  to  D. 


is  the  base  line,  stretching  from  Mt.  Diablo  to  Mocho.  All  of  the 
work  that  was  done  in  trying  to  determine  the  amount  of  movement 
of  the  earth  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  Diablo-Mocho  base 
line  was  immobile,  that  it  had  not  moved.  If  we  take  the  counter 
assumption  that  the  base  line  was  not  immobile,  that  it  had  moved 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  then  this  transverse  shift  that  I 
have  been  speaking  about  ceases  to  be  real.  We  can  explain  the  shift 
by  simply  making  the  other  assumption,  that  the  base  line  upon  which 
the  whole  triangulation  is  based  also  participated  in  the  general 
movement. 

The  general  conclusion  I  want  to  draw  from  the  facts  I  have  re- 
cited is  that  the  movements  of  the  earth  are  not  confined  to  the  par- 
ticular sudden  and  violent  disturbance  that  we  experience  at  the  time 
of  an  earthquake  shock.  The  energy  that  was  let  loose  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  18,  1906,  had  been  stored  up  in  the  earth's  crust  as  an 
elastic  compression.  You  cannot  imagine  a  very  sudden  and  violent 
movement  of  the  earth  without  the  release  of  some  energy,  and  it 
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seems  probable  that  the  energy  was  being  stored  up  in  this  entire 
region  by  a  slow  accumulation  of  strain  due  to  the  application  of 
some  force,  and  that  when  the  strain  reached  the  limit,  then  things 
broke.  And  it  was  the  snapping  at  the  time  of  the  maximum  pos- 
sible strain,  that  gave  rise  to  the  sudden  differential  shifting  of  the 
ground,  and  gave  us  the  vibration  that  we  recognized  as  an  earth* 
quake  shock. 

Now,  that  is  a  statement,  in  brief  terms,  of  a  new  principle  which 
was  recognized  in  the  science  of  seismology  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  the  earthquake  of  1906.  Up  to  the  year  1906,  we  had  known  about 
faults,  we  had  known  about  differential  movements  of  the  earth,  we 
had  known  about  earthquakes,  but  we  had  never  gotten  to  the  theory 
that  earthquakes  were  due  to  a  process  of  elastic  rebound.  And  we 
have  today  a  theory  of  earthquakes  which  is  called  the  elastic  re- 
botmd  theory,  and  it  is  a  good  working  hypothesis.  It  is  an  h3rpothesis 
that  clears  up  a  great  deal  of  our  conceptions  of  what  earthquakes 
are,  and  of  what  faults  are,  in  the  earth's  crust.  Now,  this  accumu- 
lation of  strains  in  this  region  which  resulted,  when  it  reached  the 
maximum,  in  a  slipping  along  this  fault,  causing  an  earthquake — 
because  the  earthquake  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  slip. — is  a 
very  interesting  problem,  indeed.  The  geodetic  surveys  that  I  have 
alluded  to  seem  to  me  to  afford  proof  positive  of  the  fact  of  a  creep 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  supplementing  that  proof  and  corroborating 
it,  we  have  the  fact  that  Dr.  Campbell  has  referred  to,  the  apparent 
movement  of  Ukiah  station  to  the  north,  over  and  above  any  wobbling 
of  the  north  pole,  and  an  apparent  movement  of  Mt.  Hamilton.  Those 
two  inferences  as  to  movement  there  are  in  harmony  with  the  result 
of  the  geodetic  surveys,  and  everything  taken  together,  we  seem  to 
have  a  very  clear  indication  that  this  region  is  subjected  to  a  con- 
dition of  elastic  strain,  that  every  once  in  a  while  that  strain  reaches 
the  limit,  something  slips,  and  we  have  an  earthquake. 

Now,  I  say  the  interesting  problem  is  to  get  a  clear  measure  of  the 
distribution  of  that  strain-creep,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can,  get 
some  notion  of  the  force  which  is  causing  the  accumulation  of  strain. 

If  this  region  is  moving  slowly  to  the  north,  as  these  figures  and 
these  measurements  indicate,  certainly  the  force  causing  the  move- 
ment is  not  applied  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  wind  pressure  is 
not  doing  it  Neither  is  the  force  being  applied  at  the  end  of  the  area 
moved;  because  if  the  force  were  applied  at  the  end,  the  rocks  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  enormous  pressure  required  to  push  the  mass 
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of  the  earth's  crust  several  hundred  miles  long.  It  would  rupture  and 
break  up  into  a  thousand  pieces  before  it  would  move  as  a  unit. 
There  is  no  suggestion  whatsoever,  that  the  force  is  being  applied  to 
the  borders  of  the  region  that  is  being  moved,  so  we  are  forced  to  die 
conclusion  that  the  force  is  being  applied  at  the  bottom,  and  that  this 
slab  of  the  earth's  crust  is  being  dragged  along  by  some  force  applied 
to  the  bottom.  Now,  if  there  be  such  an  application  of  force  to  the 
bottom,  that  is  dragging  the  rigid,  brittle  portion  of  the  crust  alcxig, 
then  we  have  recognized,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  geology, 
so  far  as  I  know,  evidence  of  a  very  remarkable  force  at  work  in  the 
earth,  and  we  may  well  question  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  force.  Well,  we  have  some  suggestions.  If  the  rocks 
are  highly  brittle  and  very  rigid,  as  has  been  indicated  this  evening, 
nevertheless,  if  you  apply  force  enough,  no  matter  how  rigid  the  ma- 
terials are,  those  materials  will  flow.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get 
force  enough,  and  the  most  rigid  material  will  flow.  You  can  make 
steel  flow  through  a  hole.  And  it  is  probable  that  there  are  forces 
which  cause  the  lower  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  to  become  viscous, 
and  to  flow  slowly,  and  the  question  is.  What  is  the  force  that  does  it? 
We  have  a  notion  that  all  portions  of  the  earth  are  in  balance ;  that 
every  column  of  the  earth,  from  the  surface  to  the  center,  is  an  equal 
mass  with  every  other  adjoining  mass,  approximately.  If  that  balance 
be  disturbed,  if  there  be  an  area  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter  that  is 
made  unequal  to  the  neighboring  area  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter, 
then  we  will  have  set  up  a  disturbance  which  has  to  be  compensated, 
and  we  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  a  balance,  by  an  under- 
tow or  flow  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  towards  the 
portion  that  is  lighter  than  its  neighbor.  Now,  we  have  a  process 
going  on  in  nature,  whereby  such  a  disturbance  of  balance,  actually 
results.  The  process  of  erosion,  the  process  of  wearing  down  moun- 
tains is  removing  a  load  in  the  area  where  the  mountains  are,  and 
transferring  it  to  a  neighboring  region.  We  are  thereby  disturbing 
what  we  call  the  isostatic  balance,  and  if  that  disturbance  be  sufli- 
ciently  great,  then  we  must  inevitably  have  a  return  flow  from  the 
region  that  is  being  loaded  to  the  region  that  is  being  unloaded,  and 
that  return  flow  is  very  probably  sufiicient  to  bring  about  a  drag  effect 
on  the  brittle  crust  above  it,  and  to  apply  to  it  a  strain  which  can  only 
be  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  rupture,  by  slipping  on  faults,  so  giv- 
ing rise  to  earthquakes.    (Applause.) 
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The  President:  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  theory  for  us  to 
consider.  Dr.  Lawson's  reputation,  internationally,  as  a  geologist,  is 
such  that  we  cannot  but  regard  his  theories  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

I  find  the  next  topic  is  "Keeping  San  Francisco  Wet."  Evidently 
the  Section  found  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  this  than  through 
Spring  Valley,  for  they  have  named  Mr.  G.  A.  M.  Elliott,  Engineer 
of  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 
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Guurdiiig  tlie  Water  Supply 

By  G.  A.  Elliott,  Chief  Enpneer,  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 

Mr.  Elliott:  San  Francisco  is  considered  by  waterworks  en- 
gineers to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  cities  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  with  water.  In  making  this  statement  it  must  be 
remembered  that  only  the  geographical  location  of  the  city»  the  un- 
certainty of  the  rainfall  in  its  vicinity  and  its  hilly  topography  are 
considered.  When  the  earthquake  hazard  is  added  to  the  other  con- 
siderations, the  limits  of  the  comparison  may  well  be  increased  to  the 
area  of  the  worid.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  extreme  tip  of  a  peninsula 
which  a  number  of  major  and  minor  faults  cross  both  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  it  is  not  hard  to  realize  that  all  of  the  conduits  carry- 
ing water  to  the  city  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  more  or  less 
interruption  due  to  earthquakes.  Another  feature  of  importance  is  the 
fact  that  south  of  the  county  line,  just  beyond  the  San  Bruno  hills, 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  cut  almost  across  by  marshy  areas  which 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  movement  during  earthquakes,  similar  to 
that  of  a  bowl  of  jelly  when  shaken. 

In  the  city,  itself,  are  areas  of  reclaimed  land  many  acres  in  extent 
with  water  mains  in  the  streets,  which,  while  not  directly  upon  earth- 
quake fault  lines,  are  subject  to  the  same  jelly-like  shaking  as  the 
marsh  land.  It  was  this  shaking  of  the  marsh  and  reclaimed  areas 
that  was  responsible  for  practically  all  of  the  broken  pipes  in  1906. 
Outside  of  certain  well  known  areas  in  the  fringe  of  flat  land  border- 
ing the  bay  from  Van  Ness  avenue  southerly,  practically  all  of  the 
pipe  system  remained  intact. 

The  principal  lesson  learned  in  1906  was  that  if  waterworks  struc- 
tures are  located  in  soft  or  filled  ground,  or  near  a  fault  which  moves, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  so  construct  certain  parts  of  them,  such 
as  pipe  lines,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guarantee  absolutely  against 
damage.  Having  this  in  mind,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  "What 
can  be  done  to  insure  the  water  supply  against  earthquake  damage?" 

Three  precautions  can  be  taken.  First,  waterworks  structures 
should  be  so  located  as  to  avoid  known  areas  which  are  subject  to 
excessive  movement  This  has  particular  reference  to  main  conduit 
lines  used  for  transmitting  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
city.  Of  the  three  main  transmission  conduits  which  were  in  use  in 
1906,  one  was  damaged  severely  where  it  crossed  a  marsh  in  Visitadon 
valley ;  the  second  was  damaged  due  to  its  location  being  in  some  spots 
coincident  with  the  fault  along  whicb  the  eartiiquakt  dtjcurtcld;  and 
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the  third  was  broken  only  in  one  spot  which  was  repaired  in  a  few 
hours.  Had  all  three  been  in  the  same  general  location  as  the  third,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  damage  to  the  lines  would  have  been  compara- 
tively small.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  pipes  must  of  necessity 
cross  the  filled  areas  as  they  occur  in  that  portion  most  thickly  built 
upon.  This  area  will  be  avoided  by  the  principal  distributing  mains 
built  in  the  future. 

The  treatment  of  the  local  distributing  system  in  these  reclaimed 
areas  brings  up  the  second  precaution,  which  is  to  isolate  selected  sec- 
tions of  the  system  by  means  of  gate  valves,  placed  at  all  points  where 
pipes  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  ground  subject  to  movement.  These 
valves  are  shut  off,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which  pass  the 
ordinary  supply  to  the  limited  district.  In  the  event  of  a  destructive 
earthquake  causing  serious  breaks  sufficient  in  effect  to  drain  the  sys- 
tem, the  few  gates  can  be  shut  off,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tributing system  in  shape  to  meet  the  situation.  The  third  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  remedy  is  to  carry  in  storage  inside  the  city 
limits  a  large  quantity  of  water  available  for  distribution.  With  suffi- 
cient stored  water  in  San  Francisco,  breaks  in  the  conduits  carrying 
water  to  San  Francisco  will  be  relatively  less  important  than  breaks  in 
the  distributing  system. 

Flans  made  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  G)mpany  for  additional 
distributing  facilities  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  city  when  fully  devel- 
oped, have  taken  into  account  the  location  of  important  conduits  in 
solid  formations,  the  isolation  of  pipe  areas  in  soft  ground  and  par- 
ticularly increased  storage.  Fortunately,  nature  has  placed  within  the 
city  limits  on  the  Rancbo  Laguna  de  la  Merced  a  storage  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  million  gallons,  which 
together  with  projected  artificial  storage  reservoirs  will  furnish  a  nor- 
mal supply  to  a  city  of  one  million  people  for  almost  two  months. 
With  modem  methods  of  sanitation  and  sterilization  this  supply  will 
always  be  available  in  emergencies,  no  matter  how  densely  populated 
the  adjoining  territory  may  become.  New  reservoirs  which  must  be 
constructed  to  meet  growing  uses  in  new  territory  will  be  located  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Twin  Peaks  hills,  and  Merced  water  can  be  delivered 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  existing^  reservoirs,  by  means  of  emergency 
rotary  pumps,  through  comparatively  short  pipe  lines.  The  proposed 
emergency  pumps  are  of  an  inexpensive  type,  and  units  can  be  in- 
stalled from  time  to  time  so  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  station  will 
\fmt  a  fixttl  xttatkm  to  the  tdtal  u9b  witlmi  the  city.   The  entire  cdn* 
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struction  from  pumps  to  reservoirs  is  located  on  solid  ground  and, 
judging  by  the  results  of  1906,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  an  earthquake 
of  similar  intensity. 

No  discussion  of  the  means  of  keeping  San  Francisco  wet  during 
an  earthquake  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  fire 
protection  water  system.  In  1906  it  developed  that  water  was  needed 
more  for  fire  fighting  than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  following  the 
reconstruction  of  the  burned  district  plans  were  made  and  a  system 
constructed  that  embodies  all  of  the  best  features  of  water  supply  for 
fire  purposes  that  have  been  in  use  anywhere.  Many  features  of  the 
system  are  designed  to  meet  earthquake  conditions,  such  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  and  pumping  stations  on  solid  foundations,  the 
avoidance  of  filled  ground  in  laying  large  feeders,  gating  of  distribute 
ing  mains  in  filled  ground,  the  duplication  of  pumping  stations  and 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  use  of  special  joints  in  connecting  pipes 
designed  to  allow  greater  movement  before  rupture. 

The  existence  of  the  auxiliary  water  supply  for  fire  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  regular  system,  together  with  the  fact  that  construction  of 
buildings,  particularly  in  the  old  burned  area,  has  been  made  prac- 
tically fireproof,  has  improved  the  situation  to  a  great  extent  and  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  hazard  of  1906  and  that  of  today.  So 
far  as  water  supply  is  concerned,  if  the  few  fundamental  considera- 
tions which  have  been  mentioned  are  followed  in  additions  and  exten- 
sions of  San  Francisco's  water  supply,  earthquakes  of  the  future  will 
not  result  in  the  damage  by  fire  or  the  personal  inconveniences  whidi 
followed  that  of  1906.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  Our  next  speaker  is  to  discuss  the  topic,  "Earth- 
quake Engineering."  We  are  to  hear  from  Professor  Charles  Derleth. 
Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Engineering,  of  the  University  of  California. 
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Earthquake  Engiueeiing 


By  C.  Derleth,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  University 

of  California 

Prof.  Derleth  :  In  ancient  times  and  until  very  recently,  that  is, 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  methods  of  construction  for 
earthquake  localities  were  based  almost  exclusively  upon  empiric  rules. 
A  marked  increase  in  interest  in  the  subject  of  earthquake  building 
began  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  With  these  inquiries  and 
discussions  are  linked  the  names  of  such  investigators  as  John  Milne. 

But  since  1890  the  character  and  t3rpes  of  construction  in  architec- 
ture and  engineering  have  vastly  changed,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel. 
What  were  design  rules  for  city  and  public  works  structures  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  are  now  applicable  only  in  principle  and  not 
in  detail. 

For  city  buildings,  earthquake  problems,  moreover,  are  closely 
linked  with  fire  prevention,  fire  proofing  and  fire  hazard.  Frequently 
those  specialists  most  informed  on  the  theory  and  properties  of  earth- 
quakes are  unacquainted  with  building  arts  and  engineering  structures. 
In  short,  the  complex  problem  under  discussion  requires  the  combined 
services  of  scientist,  architect,  engineer  and  contractor. 

Our  inquiry  is  even  broader  in  scope  because  to  meet  even  in  part 
the  building  requirements  to  resist  violent  earthquakes  and  to  protect 
a  conmiunity  against  conflagration  would  demand  unduly  vast  expendi- 
tures of  money.  It  is  futile  to  prescribe  a  degree  of  construction  not 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  individual  or  community,  nor  justi- 
fied by  the  enterprise. 

For  instance,  we  may  admit  that  frame  dwellings  in  closely  built 
districts  are  a  fire  hazard  or  that  brick  structures  with  wood  frames 
and  wood  roof  are  inadequate  to  withstand  earthquake  shock  safely. 
Yet  industrial  and  financial  conditions  will  always  require  their  reason- 
able use. 

The  et^ineer  recognizes  three  grades  of  earthquake  effects:  1.  de- 
structive movements  of  the  earth's  crust  and  nearby  buildings  along  a 
fault  line;  2.  secondary  surface  movements  in  soft  deposits  such  as 
river  banks,  marsh  and  swamp  lands,  sand  hills  and  artificially  made 
ground ;  3.  vibration  in  hard,  solid  and  coherent  deposits. 

Obviously,  earthquakes  may  and  do  occur  which  will  wreck  any 
structure  loxown  to  man.    This  at  least  is  true  in  heavy  earthquakes 
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near  the  center  of  disturbance.  It  is  also  largely  true  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  center  of  disturbance  where  soft  deposits  are  moved 
like  jelly  in  a  bowl. 

A  clear  distinction  then  must  be  made  between  two  types  of  earth 
movements,  1.  motions  which  result  in  differential  displacements  of 
the  ground;  2.  vibrations  with  no  appreciable  unequal  movement  of  a 
foundation  site. 

Where  the  ground  is  moved  unequally,  for  example  in  1906  near  the 
fault  line,  or  on  the  water  front  in  San  Francisco,  a  structure  un- 
fortunately situated,  no  matter  how  well  built,  had  to  be  ruptured 
more  or  less.  Where  a  building  was  vibrated  on  hard  ground  it  re- 
mained relatively  unharmed  in  direct  proportion  to  its  yielding  capacity 
and  its  strength  and  coherence. 

Earthquake  forces  and  their  induced  stresses  stand  in  the  relation 
of  what  may  be  termed  in  mechanics  active  and  passive  forces.  If  the 
forces  which  balance  each  other  upon  a  given  body  are  distinguished 
into  two  systems,  active  and  passive,  standing  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  then  in  nature  we  observe  that  the  pas- 
sive forces  are  the  least  in  quantity  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces  consistent  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  body  or  structure. 

For  illustration  take  a  redwood  tree  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  trunk 
of  which  stood  on  the  fault  line  near  Fort  Ross.  The  tree  was  split 
lengthwise  because  its  roots  moved  in  opposite  directions  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  fault.  The  ultimate  or  breaking  shearing  strength  of 
redwood  is  known.  Knowing  then  the  size  of  the  tree,  the  layman 
would  assume  that  the  earthquake  force  is  a  given  calculable  quantity 
just  equal  to  the  total  shearing  force  necessary  to  split  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  question.  But  if  the  tree  had  been  a  mile  in  diameter  it 
would  have  been  sheared  just  as  easily.  In  the  1906  earthquake  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  were  cracked  for  a  distance  of  over  two 
hundred  miles ;  they  could  have  been  sundered  for  a  greater  length  if 
nature  had  felt  so  inclined. 

In  short,  the  effect  of  an  earthquake  in  rupturing  a  structure  de- 
pends upon  the  strength,  rigidity  and  size  of  the  structure.  The 
amount  of  earthquake  stress  called  into  play  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  resistance  offered.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  yielding 
a  frame  the  less  its  resistance,  and  the  smaller  the  destructive  earth- 
quake stresses  induced. 

If  two  structures  are  founded  across  a  fault  line  or  on  moving 
ground,  and  one  structure  is  twice  as  strong  as  the  other,  the  earth- 
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quake  will  have  to  do  twice  as  much  work  or  exert  twice  as  much 
force.  If  it  is  a  sufficiently  large  earthquake,  it  will  rupture  both 
buildings  with  equal  ease  if  each  offers  sufficient  resistance  and 
rigidity  to  deformation. 

The  earth  moving  in  waves  is  responding  to  a  force  that,  as  far  as 
human  effort  is  concerned,  is  irresistible.  Structures  on  the  surface, 
if  flexible  and  light,  will  move  with  the  ground  and  suffer  no  damage, 
like  waving  com.  Those  of  an  opposite  character  will  not  move  with- 
out damage.    Here  is  the  fable  of  the  willow  and  the  oak  tree. 

A  heavy  mass  such  as  a  brick  building  by  its  nature  must  resist  the 
wave.  Its  motions  and  rigidity  are  a  measure  of  its  immediate  re- 
sistance, and  also  the  measure  of  the  damage  done.  The  greater  the 
resistance  the  greater  the  damage,  as  the  earthquake  force  is  or  may 
be  without  limit. 

Long  ago  it  was  observed  that  in  earthquake  countries  a  structure 
should  be  placed  on  a  site  where  it  would  receive  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  motion  and  that  buildings  should  be  built  in  a  manner  best 
able  to  resist  earthquake  stresses,  which  forces  act  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally, like  wind  pressure.  You  will  recall  how  on  rocky  and  high 
land  in  San  Francisco  much  less  damage  was  done  than  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Designers  therefore  agree  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  selec- 
tion of  site  is  important,  but  neither  architect  nor  engineer  is  always 
free  to  select.  Cities  must  be  built  in  the  lines  of  trade.  A  water 
works  dam  is  built  in  a  gulch  even  though  an  active  fault  line  pass 
through  it. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  designer  and  the  public  must  take  some 
chance  either  because  a  site  is  fixed  or  because  possible  expenditures 
of  money  are  limited.  But  this  is  not  an  argument  favoring  cheap, 
unintelligent  and  criminal  construction. 

Of  all  types  of  building,  brick  and  block  work  construction  is  the 
least  adapted  to  insure  a  yielding  capacity  for  the  structure  as  a  whole. 
On  solid  elastic  ground  I  would  rate  buildings  in  the  following  order : 
1.  brick  and  block  work;  2.  reinforced  concrete;  3.  wood  frame; 
4.  structural  steel  cage  construction; — ^the  last  being  the  most  sub- 
stantial. 

Foundations  should  reach  to  firm  ground  or  structures  should  be 
built  on  solidly  braced  pile  platforms.  Where  the  surface  is  movable 
and  shifting,  the  structure  should  be  made  to  stand  free,  as  with  a 
moat  about  it. 
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Of  whatever  type,  a  building  should  be  designed  to  avoid  coupling 
together  parts  which  have  different  periods  of  vibration.  Where  this 
is  impossible,  the  parts  with  different  vibrational  periods  should  be 
linked  together  so  securely  that  they  will  tend  to  move  as  one  whole. 
Brick  chimneys  fail  at  the  roof  of  a  wood  frame  dwelling  because  of 
this  principle.  Brick  structures  divided  into  compartments  with  walls 
at  right  angles,  vibrating  out  of  tune  in  their  several  parts,  batter 
themselves  to  destruction.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  earthquake 
countries  comes  from  brick  dwellings  with  an  improperly  designed 
roof  where  inclined  rafters  have  no  tension  ties.  In  earthquake  vibra- 
tion the  roof  peak  drops,  the  rafters  thrust  out  the  walls. 

Top  heavy  loadings  should  always  be  avoided,  yet  we  see  about  us 
everywhere  heavy  cornices  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  stone.  In  a  vio- 
lent shake  such  masses  must  be  thrown  to  the  groxmd  even  though 
well  anchored.  The  fact  is  that  all  too  frequently  they  are  not  an- 
chored at  all,  whether  in  frame,  brick,  reinforced  concrete  or  struc- 
tural steel  buildings. 

In  1906  the  masonry  walls  of  the  Call  Building  were  tminjured  from 
the  street  levels  to  the  tenth  floor.  In  the  upper  stories  the  sandstone 
blocks  moved  on  their  beds,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two  inches. 
These  blocks  would  have  moved  very  little  had  they  been  adequately 
tied  or  anchored  to  the  steel  frame.  These  stones  merely  rested  on 
the  spandrel  girders.  Terra  cotta  on  the  other  hand  on  the  dome  of 
the  same  building  was  a  lighter  material  with  each  piece  anchored  to 
the  steel  frame.  The  terra  cotta  was  uninjured.  This  building  was 
one  of  the  best  built  in  the  city,  therefore  is  taken  as  an  example. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  reinforced  concrete  building  is  equally 
adaptable  with  structural  steel  framing  for  earthquake  resistance.  I 
think  this  is  largely  true  for  buildings  of  low  height.  But  for  slender 
structures  built  tower-like  there  is  a  fundamental  defect  in  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  as  /at  present  designed  when  compared  to  those 
with  structural  steel  framing.  Reinforced  concrete  has  its  component 
materials  of  concrete  and  steel  placed  to  withstand  compression  and 
tension  stresses  due  to  vertical  loads.  In  a  violent  earthquake  the 
forces  applied  to  the  building  may  be  vertical,  horizontal  or  torsional. 
A  member  of  the  structure  might  then  take  tension  when  under  normal 
loading  it  took  compression.  Such  reversals  of  stress  could  of  course 
be  taken  account  of  in  the  design  and  placing  of  the  reinforcement 
steel,  but  this  not  now  done.    I  would  expect  therefore  that  high  re- 
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inforced  concrete  buildings  as  now  built  would  exhibit  more  damage 
in  a  great  earthquake  than  in  a  comparable  steel  frame  structure. 

Like  brick  and  block  work  buildings,  masonry  arches  of  stone  work 
are  hopelessly  inadequate  to  withstand  earthquake  conditions.  Under 
the  action  of  horizontal  forces  the  arch  ring  opens,  drops  its  key- 
stone, after  which  the  entire  structure  collapses.  Such  effects  were 
seen  on  every  hand  in  the  arcades  at  Palo  Alto.  If  arches  must  be 
built  they  should  be  reinforced  or  their  stones  supported  and  tied  with 
steel  girders,  or  preferably  the  arch  ring  itself  should  contain  a  skele- 
ton of  structural  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  capable  of  taking  a 
variety  of  stresses. 

I  have  stated  that  calculations  cannot  be  made  for  structures  to 
withstand  the  major  effects  of  earthquakes  such  as  occur  along  a  fault 
line  or  on  shifting  deposits.  It  is  possible  to  design  structures  to  with- 
stand stresses  due  to  vibration  where  the  structure  rests  on  an  elastic 
and  solid  foundation  and  where  there  is  no  differential  movement  of 
the  parts.  Since  1906  it  has  been  the  custom  for  engineers  to  design 
important  works  so  founded  on  solid  ground  by  assuming  the  struc- 
tures subject  to  lateral  forces  acting  similarly  to  wind  pressure.  These 
horizontal  forces  are  figured  for  an  earthquake  acceleration  of  six 
feet  per  second.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  discuss  these 
methods  in  the  present  discourse.  They  are  the  direct  application  of 
mechanical  principles  of  design  to  the  action  of  vibratory  forces.  The 
most  complete  application  of  these  principles  has  been  made  to  the 
design  of  chimneys  in  San  Francisco,  particularly  for  fire  houses  and 
schools.  These  chimneys  are  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  will 
withstand  earthquake  stresses  up  to  the  limit  of  acceleration  men- 
tioned. 

The  Sather  Tower  at  Berkeley  was  designed  to  withstand  such 
stresses,  which  were  very  large  and  difficult  to  handle  because  of  the 
heavy  dead  weight  of  this  monumental  structure.  Wherever  possible, 
designs  should  limit  the  weight  but  not  the  strength  and  coherence  or 
the  anchorage  of  parts,  for  earthquake  stresses  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  dead  weight  of  the  structure. 

While  designers  and  owners  have  in  very  large  degree  benefitted  by 
the  lessons  learned  in  1906,  so  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  we 
arc  building  more  intelligently,  more  sanely  and  honestly ;  yet  to  com- 
plete our  picture  it  must  be  recorded  with  regret  that  many  among 
designers,  builders  and  owners,  either  from  incompetence  or  indif- 
feisnce^  or  motives  still  worst,  art  now  building  structures  which  in 
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the  next  earthquake  will  fail  or  in  the  case  of  fire  will  be  consumed, 
because  they  have  wholly  ignored  what  can  be  done  even  with  a 
limited  expenditure  of  money. 

A  conunittee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  speaking 
in  1906  for  city  buildings,  reached  the  conclusion  that  "sufficient  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  to  warrant  the  statement  that  a  building  designed 
with  a  proper  system  of  bracing  to  withstand  wind  at  a  pressure  of 
30  lb.  per  sq.  ft  will  resist  safely  the  stresses  caused  by  a  shock  of 
an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  the  recent  earthquake."  Again  they  say 
"the  prime  requisite  of  the  structure  is  elasticity."  And  further,  "it 
may  be  questioned  whether  difference  in  workmanship  was  not  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  destructive  results.  While  it  is  true  that  good 
workmanship  gave  better  results  than  ordinary,  it  is  still  the  opinion 
of  the  writers  that  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  design." 

It  behooves  us  then  to  select  a  favorable  site,  to  plan  an  adequate 
foundation,  to  choose  a  fitting  type  of  design,  above  all  to  anchor 
parts  and  avoid  discordant  vibrations  in  parts.  If  we  build  honestly 
and  with  intelligence,  much  suffering  can  be  prevented  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  a  word  even  to  the  wisest  seems  sometimes  not  sufficient. 
(Applause.  ) 

Runariu  by  PrMidMit  Boardman 

The  President:  The  subject  of  our  next  paper  is,  "Elnginecring 
the  Next  Earthquake,"  "investigations  in  progress  to  ascertain  the 
how,  where  and  when  of  it"  At  a  meeting  a  few  months  ago  of  your 
Executive  Committee,  when  this  Qub  meeting  was  being  engineered, 
we  were  told  that  it  might  be  possible,  at  some  not  far  distant  time,  to 
predict  the  coming  of  an  earthquake.  A  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  Club,  suggested  that,  if 
our  Committee  on  Earthquakes  should  find  the  time  opportune  to  pre- 
dict anything  of  this  kind,  they  should  be  required,  in  advertising  the 
fact,  to  state  that  the  event  would  be  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club.  (Laughter.)  The  speaker  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Dr.  Bailey  Willis,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  of 
Stanford  University. 
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The  Next  Earthquake 
By  Bailey  Willis,  Professor  of  Geology,  Stanford  University 

Prop.  Willis:  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  just  when  the  next 
earthquake  will  come.  You  may  remember  the  story  of  the  darky  on 
the  transport  on  his  way  to  France,  who  was  asked  what  he  would  do 
if  he  saw  the  German  army  coming.  He  said,  "I  sure  would  spread 
the  news  all  over  France.'*  And  I  am  afraid,  if  I  told  you  when  the 
next  earthquake  was  coming,  you  might  spread  the  news  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  somewhat  the  same  way.  That  seems  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  much  of  the  public  of  San  Francisco  with  reference  to  the 
next  earthquake.  In  speaking  of  it,  I  want  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that 
I  do  not  speak  as  an  alarmist.  On  the  contrary,  I  speak  as  one  who 
believes  in  San  Francisco,  who  believes  in  the  greatness  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  greatness  of  its  future,  because  it  is  an  intelligent  city,  and 
it  is  a  city  which  uses  that  intelligence  to  overcome  whatever  dangers, 
whatever  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  its  progress  towards  a  great 
prosperity  and  a  great  future.  You  are  very  fortunate  in  having  had, 
in  this  neighborhood,  millions  of  earthquakes.  If  you  had  not,  you 
would  have  no  San  Francisco.  There  would  be  no  San  Francisco 
bay,  there  would  be  no  Coast  range,  you  would  have  a  flat  sandy  shore, 
and  be  like  Sandy-ago.*    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

There  will  be  a  next  earthquake.  It  will  come  in  the  course  of  the 
acctunulation  of  that  elastic  strain  of  which  Professor  Lawson  has 
spoken,  at  the  time  when  the  two  great  masses,  that  beneath  the 
Pacific  on  the  one  side,  and  that  beneath  the  continent  on  the  other, 
which  are  pushing  past  each  other,  have  accumulated  the  elastic  strain 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction — then  it  slips.  When  will  that  be  ? 
If  you  go  back  over  the  records  of  the  last  hundred  years,  we  find 
that  such  earthquakes,  such  movements,  have  been  very  common,  in 
fact,  minor  movements,  little  tremors  in  this  elastic  sub-stratum  on 
which  we  live,  are  continually  occurring.  Occasionally  they  rise  to 
movements  of  those  magnitudes  which  make  the  man  on  the  street 
say  to  the  other  fellow,  when  he  meets  him  in  the  morning,  "That 
was  some  earthquake  last  night."  This  happens  about  twice  in  three 
years,  according  to  the  records  which  have  been  compiled.  The  de- 
tailed and  accurate  records  run  from  1850  down  to  about  1895.  There 
is  a  curious  lack  of  records  from  1907  on.  One  wonders  why.  Those 
records  of  moderate  earthquakes  which  wake  you  up,  and  which  shake 
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a  little  crockery  off  the  shelf,  but  do  no  considerable  damage,  are  the 
records  of  the  accumulating  strain,  and  they  represent  a  release  of  a 
part  of  that  strain.  Still  there  is  an  accumulation.  And  that  accumu- 
lation goes  on,  so  that,  according  to  the  record,  about  three  times  in  a 
hundred  years,  you  have  what  you  call  a  severe  or  a  great  epoch- 
making  earthquake. 

Now,  if  I  may  use  that  record — ^short  and  inadequate  as  it  is — for 
a  basis  of  estimate  and  note  that  since  the  last  earthquake,  fifteen 
years  have  passed,  I  would  say  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  a  great 
earthquake  before  1930,  and  you  will  probably  get  a  great  earthquake 
between  1930  and  1940.  Take  the  prediction  for  what  it  is  worth,  it 
is  based  simply  on  history,  on  mechanics,  and  on  the  theory  of  accu- 
mulated elastic  strain  which  appears  to  explain  the  facts  as  we  know 
them  today. 

Now,  if  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  great  earthquake  within  the 
next  twenty  years,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Is  it  an  act  of 
God  that  we  cannot  avoid?  Shall  we  sit  down  and  say,  "Fate  has 
willed  it,"  and  like  the  dumb  hordes  of  Russia  that  are  starving  today 
on  the  Volga,  because  they  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  save  them- 
selves, shall  we  accept  the  doom  that  impends?  No,  San  Francisco 
does  not  do  that,  San  Francisco  takes  care  of  herself,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco will  in  this  matter,  I  am  sure,  take  care  of  herself.  The  men 
who  say,  "Hush,  don't  mention  it,"  do  not  represent  the  spirit  of  the 
city  that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  1906.  That  city  will  look  out  for 
itself,  will  investigate  earthquakes,  and  will  see  that  the  future  earth- 
quakes do  not  do  the  damage  which  that  one  did.  You  have  already 
done  it.  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  has  told 
you  what  your  water  systems  are;  Professor  Derleth  has  told  you 
how  the  engineers  look  at  it,  and  you  are,  in  a  measure,  safeguarded. 
It  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  community,  the  men  to  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing now,  to  see  that  those  safeguards  are  adequate.  It  is  also  for  the 
engineers,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  public  and  private 
work — ^take  our  school  buildings,  for  instance — ^to  see  that  they  are 
earthquake  proof. 

There  is  another  group  of  men  for  whom  I  wish  particularly  to 
speak  tonight,  counting  myself  one  of  them,  the  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  scientific  study  of  earthquakes,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  more  about  them,  and  be  able,  more  adequately,  to  meet  them. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  scientists  are  interested  in  their  science,  that 
they  like  to  sit  in  their  laboratories  and  work  upon  their  problems, 
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without  any  reference  to  their  practical  value.  But  I  assure  you  that 
the  men  who  are  interested  in  this  problem  in  California  are  not  of 
that  type.  John  C.  Merriam,  now  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, is  foremost  in  leading  the  present  investigation  into  the  earth- 
quake problem  in  California.  He  has  devoted  part  of  the  resources 
of  that  institution  to  a  study  of  earthquakes  in  Southern  California, 
where  they  are  now  rather  more  imminent  than  they  are  here  in  the 
north.  If  any  of  you  think  of  migrating,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  next 
earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  to  Los  Angeles,  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.     (Laughter.) 

Among  the  men  whom  Merriam  has  called  to  his  assistance,  are 
some  of  the  leading  physicists,  astronomers  and  geologists,  both  of  the 
east  and  the  west  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  individual  names,  un- 
known to  you,  but  Professor  Lawson  is  of  that  committee.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell is  of  that  committee,  and  down  at  Pasadena,  Anderson,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  expert  mechanicians  in  scientific  instru- 
ments, is  on  that  committee.  You  have  in  Berkeley  a  group  of  scien- 
tists who  are  interested  in  earthquakes,  and  have  long  studied  them. 
At  Stanford  you  have  Branner,  whose  name  has  been  connected  with 
all  the  work  on  earthquakes  since  1906.  And  the  men  who  are  trying 
to  do  this  work  are  doing  it  earnestly,  for  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  we  ask  your  support  in  doing  it. 

Now,  what  can  we  do?  I  must  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  a  bit  of 
war  history.  When  the  submarine  became  dangerous,  a  group  of 
scientific  men,  including  Anderson  at  Pasadena,  including  Ryan  at 
Stanford,  including  others  in  the  east  and  abroad,  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  recording  exceedingly  minute  and  exceedingly  delicate  elastic 
vibrations,  such  as  are  conununicated  to  the  water  by  the  movement 
of  the  engines  of  the  submarine.  They  built  an  instrument  which  was 
capable  of  recording  those  movements,  and  of  telling  their  direction 
and  approximately  their  distance.  And  that  instrument,  placed  in  the 
side  of  a  destroyer,  enabled  her  to  locate  the  submarine,  and  to  go 
after  it.  We  are  up  against  the  same  sort  of  problem  in  studying  the 
elastic  vibrations  of  the  earthquake,  in  anticipation  of  an  earthquake. 
If  we  can  put  an  instrument,  for  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
well,  like  an  oil-well,  where  it  would  be  below  the  superficial  frac- 
tures of  the  surface,  or  if  at  the  surface,  we  can  put  it  iij/ connection 
with  solid  rock,  such  as  you  would  use  for  a  foundation,  and  can 
then  record  the  growing  elastic  vibrations  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have 
an  instrument  that  shall  tell  you  how  the  earth  vibrates,  when  the 
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vibrations  are  becoming  more  intense,  more  vigorous,  and  when  they 
approach  a  critical  state.  I  received  a  letter,  a  day  or  two  ago,  from 
Pasadena,  where  this  instrument  is  being  designed,  speaking  in  the 
most  hopeful  way  of  its  development,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  such  instruments  installed  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  giving  us  the  records  of  the  elastic  condition  of 
the  sub-terrain  beneath  us,  and  telling  us  when  to  look  out  That  is 
one  line  of  investigation  which  the  Cam^e  Institution  is  carrying 
out,  and  which  requires  your  interest,  but  does  not  require  your  finan- 
cial support. 

There  is  another  which  relates  more  directly  to  many  of  the  enter- 
prises in  which  you  gentlemen  are  interested,  which  has  been  referred 
to  here  this  evening,  in  speaking  of  the  location  of  structures  upon 
fault  lines,  and  to  which  I  want  particularly  to  ask  your  attention. 
The  mountains  of  California  are  traversed,  in  many  directions,  by 
fractures  or  fault  lines,  as  geologists  call  them,  on  which  movements 
occur.  They  are  the  records  of  those  movements.  Some  fault  lines 
are  dead,  no  longer  active,  no  longer  liable  to  movement;  others,  like 
the  San  Andreas  fault  and  its  branches,  are  liable  to  movement,  or 
are  moving  at  the  present  time.  Last  July,  you  had  quite  a  severe 
earthquake,  which  shook  down  plaster  at  Gilroy  and  vicinity,  and  was 
acutely  felt  throughout  that  region.  It  occurred  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  San  Andreas  fault,  although  there  was  no  movement  on  the 
main  fault  itself.  You  do  not  know — ^your  engineers  do  not  know, 
as  a  rule,  where  those  faults  are.  But  any  structure  placed  upon  such 
a  fault  is  liable,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  be  ruptured.  If  you  build 
a  masonry  dam  upon  such  a  fault,  that  dam  will  go  out  when  the 
earthquake  comes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  build  the  right  kind  of 
an  earth  dam,  such  as  crosses  the  lakes  down  here  on  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  it  will  stand,  as  we  know,  from  the  experience  of  1906,  when 
the  earthquake  rift  went  right  through  the  dam,  and  it  did  not  leak. 
If  you  build  the  right  kind  of  structure,  you  can  build  safely.  If  you 
build  the  wrong  kind  of  structure,  you  build  for  disaster.  Your  en- 
gineers should  know  where  those  faults  are.  In  some  cases  the  or- 
ganizers and  the  managers  of  those  enterprises  call  in  a  geologist  and 
find  out.  The  engineer,  as  a  general  thing,  has  not  the  geological 
training  to  know.  In  other  cases — ^and  there  are  a  great  many,  im- 
fortunately — ^the  geologist  is  not  called  in.  Now,  it  happens  that  the 
majority  of  dam  sites  in  this  State  are  located  near  or  on  fault  lines, 
because  fault  lines  give  rise  to  the  topography  which  enables  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam.    One  of  the  services  which  I  believe  we  can  ren- 
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der  the  State,  and  render  the  capitalists  who  are  engaged  in  building 
in  the  State,  is  to  make  a  map  of  the  known  fault  lines,  and  to  make 
that  map  on  a  scale  which  shall  be  large  enough  to  be  of  service  to 
the  engineers  of  the  State.  That  map  we  have  projected,  the  base  of 
it  has  been  drawn  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Adams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  another  purpose.  It  is  large  enough — eight 
miles  to  the  inch — to  enable  us  to  put  down  in  detail  what  we  know. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  we  need  to  know  and  propose  to  get, 
so  far  as  our  resources  permit.  But  that  map  will  be  prepared  during 
this  winter  to  express  such  knowledge  as  we  have,  and  will  be  so 
published  that  you  can  get  it.  For  that  we  shall  ask  your  financial 
assistance,  for  it  will  cost  about  $5,000,  and  we  shall  ask  San  Fran- 
cisco to  come  through  and  help  us  make  that  map. 

Another  thing  which  we  are  trying  to  do  in  connection  with  earth- 
quakes, is  to  perfect  the  record  of  earthquakes.  I  referred,  just  now, 
to  the  record  from  1850  to  1895,  which  was  very  carefully  compiled 
from  old  records,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  complete  and  good 
record.  No  earthquake  of  any  consequence  escaped.  From  1895,  on 
to  the  present  time,  the  record  is  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  want  to  go  to  work  and  make  it  complete  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  make  deductions  from  it.  That  work  also  we  shall  ask  for  help  on. 
When  I  say  "we,"  I  am  speaking  for  a  society  that  was  organized  here 
after  the  earthquake  of  1906,  Professor  Lawson,  Dr.  Branner,  and 
others,  being  the  leaders  in  it.  The  founding  of  the  Seismological  So- 
ciety of  America  was  an  event  in  the  study  of  earthquakes.  That 
Society  is  the  one  which  is  carrying  on  the  local  work  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  which  will  get  out  this  map,  and  which  wants  to  complete 
the  record  and  to  keep  up  the  record  of  earthquakes,  in  order  to  keep 
engineers  and  the  public  informed  upon  this  subject  of  earthquakes. 
We  want  to  know  all  about  earthquakes,  where  they  will  occur,  on 
what  fault  lines  they  shall  be  looked  for,  approximately  when  they  are 
coming,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  that  will  be  affected  in 
any  district,  so  that  you  may  apply  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  speakers  here,  in  a  practical  form  to  safeguard  the 
conmiunity  against  the  inevitable  danger.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  pro- 
gram which  we  have  ahead  of  us.    (Applause.) 
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IKscnssion  by  the  Meeting 

The  President  :  I  think  we  arc  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
speakers  for  this  evening's  program,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  thank 
these  gentlemen,  all  of  them,  for  having  contributed  in  so  valuable  a 
way.  Since  Dr.  Merriam  left  here  for  Washington,  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Section  on  Scientific  Research  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Barton  W.  Evermann,  Director  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Evermann  to  give  us  a  talk  on  this 
subject  at  this  time. 

R«iiiarlu  by  Barton  W.  Eirvrmaim 

Dr.  Evermann:  You  may  all  remember  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  was  held  at  Berkeley  last  August.  Among  the  various  im- 
portant subjects  that  received  more  or  less  attention  at  that  meeting 
was  that  of  earthquakes,  the  general  subject  of  seismology.  Certain 
resolutions  were  introduced  there,  drawn  by  Prof.  Lawson,  whom  you 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  tonight,  and  they  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. Those  resolutions,  briefly,  called  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  co-operate  with  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Seismologi- 
cal  Society  of  California,  in  making  certain  investigations  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  earthquakes,  on  the  west  coast,  particularly  in 
California.  When  the  Section  on  Scientific  Research  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club,  at  its  first  meeting  early  this  fall,  began  to  consider  what 
subject  it  should  take  up  for  more  careful  consideration,  various 
things  were  suggested,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  now  was  an  op- 
portune time  to  give  consideration  to  that  question  of  earthquakes. 
After  several  meetings,  and  after  a  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, arrangements  were  made  for  the  meeting  which  we  have  been 
enjoying  tonight.  Certain  resolutions  were  drawn  by  that  committee 
and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  its  approval,  and  I  now 
wish  to  read  those  resolutions.  In  essential  features,  they  embody  the 
thoughts  and  the  points  in  the  resolutions  which  Professor  Lawson 
submitted  to  the  American  Association  meeting  last  August.  For  con- 
venience of  action  upon  them,  I  have  divided  them  into  three  parts. 
I  shall  read  the  first. 
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Action  by  tb«  Clnb  Meetrng 

I.  ^  Whereas,  historical  records  and  scientific  studies  demonstrate  that  Cali- 
fornia is  a  region  in  which  earthquakes  occur  from  time  to  time; 

^  Whereas,  experence  shows  that  the  damage  which  an  earthquake  may  occa- 
sion is  gravely  increased  by  faulty  construction  of  buildings  and  by  unwise 
location  of  water  mains,  bridges,  or  other  public  works,  all  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  place  of  earthquake  activity;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  earthquakes,  like  other  natural 
phenomena,  obey  laws  which  may  be  ascertained ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  probable  that  a  more  intimate  understanding  may  enable  the 
people  to  escape  injury  or  disaster  from  earthquakes;  while  it  is  certain  that 
even  our  present  knowledge,  if  more  generally  understood  and  applied,  would 
greatly  reduce  the  public  and  personal  risks  in  our  communities ;  therefore 

Be  is  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
that  it  is  a  public  duty  to  encourage  and  support  the  investigation  of  earthquakes 
and  all  related  phenomena,  and  to  use  all  practicable  means  to  inform  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  others  who  may  be  responsible  for  structures  liable  to 
earthquake  damage  regarding  the  progress  of  investigations  and  their  bearing 
on  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

A  Member  :    Second  the  motion. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  adopting  this  resolution, 
please  say  "Aye." 

(Resolution  is  unanimously  carried.) 

Dr.  Evermann  :    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

IL  Whereas,  a  creeping  movement  of  certain  large  blocks  of  the  earth's 
crust  tn  the  C^t  Ranges  of  California  is  in  progress,  as  is  shown  by  repeated 
observations  for  latitude  at  the  International  Latitude  Station  at  Ukiah  and  at 
Lick  Observatory;  and 

Whereas,  similar  movements  have  been  recognized  in  the  same  region  as  a 
cause  of  changes  of  position  of  monuments  mark-points  in  the  triangulation, 
executed  by  the  U.  S.  G>ast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  and 

Whereas,  the  creep  of  mountain  blocks,  which  is  thus  demonstrated  by  two 
independent  series  of  observations,  sets  up  an  elastic  strain  in  the  earth's  crust, 
whidi  strain  accumulates  until  it  is  relieved  by  a  sudden  rebound  or  earthquake 
shock;  and 

Whereas,  repeated  measurements  of  the  creep  may  yield  indications  of  the 
accumulation  of  strain  and  thus  of  the  approach  of  an  earthquake;  and 

Whereas,  the  property  interests  of  both  the  Commonwealth  of  California  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  exposed  to  risk  are  large;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
that  the  observations  for  latitude  at  the  International  Latitude  Station  at  Ukiah 
should  be  maintained ;  and  further 

Be  it  resohed.  That  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  this  commonwealth  that 
the  Cmigress  of  the  United  States  should  by  adequate  appropriations  enable  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  repeat  and  extend  the  triangulation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  and  that  it  be  further 
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Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  triangula- 
tion  was  remeasured,  it  is  now  urgently  desirable  that  the  observations  be  re- 
peated and  extended  in  the  immediate  future,  and  to  that  end  we  would  urge 
that  an  item  of  $15,000  be  included  annually  in  the  appropriation  for  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  beginning  widi  the  fiscal  year  1922-23,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  work  is  completed. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
which  has  been  seconded.    All  in  favor  of  this  resolution  please  say 

'Aye; 


«  A  __->  »» 


(Resolution  is  unanimously  carried.) 

Dr.  Evermann  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  third  resolution,  Mr. 
President : 

III.  Whereas,  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  the  Seismological 
Society  of  America  are  engaged  in  investigating  earSiquake  phenomena  and  in 
promoting  a  better  public  understanding  thereof;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  of  California 
that  the  work  of  these  organizations,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  earthqtiakes  and 
related  phenomena  in  California,  is  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  and  should  receive  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club. 

(Resolution  is  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

Remarks  by  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy:  Since  the  earthquake  of  1906,  Mr.  Elliott 
has  briefly  explained  the  contribution  of  the  city  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  investment  for  a  fire  protection  system,  consisting  of 
seventy-two  miles  of  pipe,  capable  of  carrying  three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  inch,  two  high-pressure  fire  stations,  one  at  Fort  Mason  and 
the  other  at  Second  and  Townsend  Streets,  each  on  bed  rock,  with 
double  pipes  from  each  pumping  station  to  the  mains,  and  an  addi- 
tional ten  million  gallon  reservoir  at  Twin  Peaks,  750  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  two  compartments.  It  is  also  fortified  by  an  alarm  station 
at  the  center  of  Jefferson  Square,  supplied  by  four  kinds  of  power,  so 
that  in  case  of  another  calamity  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now, 
the  fire  department  system  should  not  be  put  out  of  commission,  be- 
cause the  tower  of  the  California  Hotel  building  falls  on  the  fire  chief, 
or  because  the  old  defective  fire  alarm  system  in  Chinatown  went  out 
of  commission  at  the  first  quake  in  1906. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  having  ptunping  sta- 
tions like  that  at  Lake  Merced,  and  pumping  water  from  that  lake  to 
the  whole  city.     That  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do.     It  is  a  far 
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more  desirable  and  necessary  work  to  increase  by  ten-fold  the  dis- 
tributing reservoirs  that  we  have  at  the  high  levels  in  this  city.  The 
combined  capacity  of  the  four  reservoirs  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time  amount  to  one  hundred  million  gallons,  enough  for  about  two  and 
a  half  days'  supply  for  San  Francisco.  In  the  two  or  three  weeks  that 
it  would  take  to  build  pipe  lines  and  install  those  rotary  pumps  at  Lake 
Merced,  San  Francisco  would  be  without  water,  and  the  people  would 
have  to  move  out  of  the  city  again  to  Oakland.  Some  have  not  come 
back  yet  since  the  event  of  1906.  The  city  has  been  developing  plans, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company — to  which 
we  are  now  committed — ^to  build  three  very  large  storage  reservoirs, 
one  down  near  the  Amazon  tract,  holding  three  hundred  million  gal- 
lons of  water,  another  near  the  Industrial  School,  and  the  third  one 
on  the  San  Miguel  ranch,  all  at  high  levels,  which  will  place  us  in  that 
position  of  safety.  Unfortunately,  our  water  problem  in  this  city  and 
the  solutions  recommended  by  the  municipal  officials,  have  been  made 
a  foot-ball  by  cheap  politicians.  We  need  to  take  action,  and  prompt 
action,  to  place  our  city  in  a  position  of  safety. 

We  have  taken  the  advice  of  Professor  Willis  in  connection  with 
our  Hetch  Hetchy  project,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of 
geologists  in  regard  to  faults  and  various  features  of  that  kind,  and 
having  advised  with  them,  we  can  now  inform  this  audience  that  our 
main  dam  at  Hetch  Hetchy  that  we  are  now  building  has  gone  down 
to  bedrock,  right  across  the  canyon  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  There  is 
no  earthquake  crack  at  the  bottom  of  that  canyon,  it  is  a  monolithic 
mass  of  granite  on  both  sides,  so  we  are  not  worrying  about  earth- 
quake cracks  in  that  particular  structure.  Our  aqueduct  from  Hetch 
Hetchy  to  San  Francisco  is  going  to  cross  two  or  three  very  well- 
known  fault  lines.  We  are  going  to  endeavor  to  utilize  special  pre- 
cautions where  we  cross  those  fault  lines,  to  make  the  structure  as 
safe  as  possible. 

I  think  the  discussion  this  evening  has  been  very  illuminating.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  San  Francisco  audience  should  be  afraid  to  discuss 
earthquakes  or  to  talk  earthquakes,  because  we  ought  to  know  all 
about  them.  But  even  Los  Angeles  has  some  little  activities  of  this 
nature.  Inside  of  the  last  year  or  two  they  got  some  first-class  rotary 
faults  developed,  and  they  have  formed  a  branch  of  the  Seismological 
Society  in  Los  Angeles,  with  about  seventy  members,  and  are  going 
ahead  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject.  We  should  not  be  at  all  timid 
here  because  of  the  word  "earthquake,"  but  take  off  our  coats  and 
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render  help  to  scientific  men  to  prosecute  those  investigations  which 
they  tell  us  they  are  engaged  on.     (Applause.) 

R«m«rk«  by  Bafley  WOIm 

Dr.  Willis:  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  remarks  bring  to  my  mind  a 
question  which  was  asked  me  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam.  There  is  no  question  whatever  but  what 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  dam  is  in  a  solid  block  of  granite.  The  whole 
Sierra  is  a  solid  block  of  granite.  I  was  asked,  not  long  ago,  whether 
a  tunnel  driven  through  from  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  to  the  west, 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  would  be 
ruptured  by  an  earthquake,  and  I  was  able  to  answer  that  the  whole 
Sierra  mass  is  being  tilted,  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  no  earthquake 
faults  traversing  it.  The  contrary  is  the  rule  here  in  the  Coast  Range, 
and  in  the  mountains  which  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line  must  cross  after  it 
comes  across  the  valley.  But  the  big  mass  of  the  Sierra  is  simply 
rising  by  a  rotating  movement,  as  a  whole,  as  you  might  tilt  this  table. 

Remarks  by  S.  D.  Townlay 

Dr.  Townley  :  The  subject  is  one  in  which  I  have  been  interested 
for  many  years.  For  ten  years  I  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Bran- 
ner  in  the  Seismological  Society  of  America.  This  society  was  organ- 
ized shortly  after  the  earthquake  of  1906,  largely  by  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  McAdie,  then  director  of  the  Weather  Bureau  here.  Since  1911 
the  society  has  published  the  quarterly  "Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 
Society" — the  only  publication  in  the  English  language  devoted  to  the 
subject.  The  cost  of  printing  has  advanced  so  far  that  we  shall  have 
to  obtain  additional  funds  if  we  are  to  continue  to  publish  our  scien- 
tific studies  of  earthquakes  and  of  building  problems  in  countries 
where  earthquakes  are  likely  to  occur.  I  was  especially  interested  in 
Dr.  Campbell's  statements  regarding  variation  of  latitudes,  for  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Ukiah  for  about  four  years,  and  in 
that  time  made  10,791  determinations  of  the  latitude  of  that  place.  In 
teaching  astronomy  to  the  students  of  Stanford  University,  I  find  that 
the  subject  of  variations  of  latitude  and  movements  of  the  earth's 
pole  always  excite  excites  interest.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is 
not  a  very  practical  subject,  but  it  sometimes  becomes  so.  Only  a 
year  ago  I  was  caUed  into  Nevada  to  determine  a  boundary  dispute 
between  Mineral  and  Nye  counties.  The  boundary  description  pro- 
vides for  a  line  running  north  from  a  certain  hot  spring  until  it  meets 
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the  39th  parallel  of  latitude.  From  that  point  it  runs  at  a  certain 
angle  toward  the  northeast  to  a  certain  pass  in  the  mountains.  Nobody 
cared  where  this  point  was  until  the  Broken  Hills  mines  were  devel- 
oped near  the  boundary  line,  and  they  were  claimed  by  both  counties. 
The  dispute  hinged  on  the  question  where  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude 
lay.  The  surveyors  ran  the  line  north  from  the  hot  springs  without 
any  trouble,  but  they  did  not  know  when  they  got  to  the  39th  parallel. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  ground  or  in  the  heavens  to  show  they  had 
reached  it, — and  after  you  have  located  it,  it  does  not  stay  there.  How- 
ever, this  variation  is  only  a  small  one — about  sixty  feet — so  we  had 
to  take  the  mean  value  of  the  position  of  the  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
so  determined  the  county  boundary.  We  satisfied  the  people  of  Min- 
eral county  that  got  the  mines,  but  we  did  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
other  county. 

Remarks  by  Bernard  Benfielcl 

Mr.  Benfield:  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  us  might  go  away 
with  an  undue  amount  of  alarm.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  spirit 
in  which  to  attack  a  problem  of  this  kind  is  to  know  all  about  it. 
When  we  know  about  it,  we  are  not  afraid  of  it,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  learning  all  about  it,  that  should  make  us  less 
afraid  of  earthquakes.  There  is  a  psychological  factor  in  the  town 
here  that  rather  tries  to  hush  down  any  discussion  of  this  kind.  I 
think  it  is  unwise,  because,  in  giving  way  to  a  sentiment  of  that  kind, 
we  really  hide  behind  a  dread,  without  coming  out  bravely,  and  know- 
ing what  the  thing  is.  Once  having  known  what  it  is,  I  think  our 
alarms  will  be  very  much  diminished. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  one  else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
subject?    If  not,  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 
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OfficMT*  of  A«  Qnb 

The  Qub  election,  held  December  15,  1921,  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Thomas  Danforth  Boardman;  Vice-President,  William  H. 
Waste;  Board  of  Governors  for  term  ending  I>ecembcr  31,  1924,  Mor- 
ton R.  Gibbons,  Alonzo  G.  McFarland,  Max  Thden. 

The  officers  for  1921  were  as  follows : 

President Thomas  Danfqith  Boardican 

Vice-President Frank  P.  Deebing 

Secretary. E.  T.  Thurstok 

Treasurer ^J.  M.  Kefner 

Chairman,  Executive  G>mmittee FteDERicK  WHmON 

Executive  Secretary E.  A.  Walcott 

The  officers  for  1922  are  the  same  with  the  exception  that  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Waste  succeeds  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  1921  was  as  follows :  President  Boardman,  Vice-President 
Deering,  Edward  F.  Adams,  Albert  E.  Boynton,  C.  E.  Grunsky,  Bev- 
erly L.  Hodghead,  J.  M.  Kepner,  Alonzo  G.  McFarland,  W.  V.  Staf- 
ford, Max  Thelen,  E.  T.  Thurston,  RoUa  V.  Watt,  Frederick  Whitton, 
H.  Weinstock.    The  Board  for  1922  is  as  follows : 

Board  of  Governors,  1922 

Terms  expire  Terms  ex|>ire 

Dec  31st,  Dec  31st, 

President  Thomas  Danforth  Beverly  L.  Hodghead. * 

Boardman 1922  J.  M.  Kepner. 1922 

Vice-President  WilUam  H.  Alonzo  G.  McFarland 1924 

Waste 1922  W.  V.  Stafford 1923 

Edward  F.  Adams ♦  Max  Thelen 1924 

Albert  E.  Boynton ♦  E  .T.  Thurston, 1922 

Morton  R.  Gibbons 1924  Frederick  Whitton 1923 

C.  E.  Grunsky. *  H.  Weinstock * 


*Life  Member  as  Ex-President  (Constitution,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  2). 

The  Executive  Committee  for  1921  was :  Frederick  Whitton,  Chair- 
man; C.  E.  Grunsky,  Beverly  L.  Hodghead,  J.  M.  Kepner  and  Max 
Thelen.  The  following  have  been  appointed  for  1922:  Frederick 
Whitton,  Chairman;  Morton  R.  Gibbons,  C.  E.  Grunsky,  J.  M.  Kep- 
ner, E.  T.  Thurston.  The  President  ahd  Vice-President  are  ex-officio 
members  of  all  committees. 
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CLUB  MYSTERIES 

HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS,  JANUARY  Idth,  1922 


Frivolous  Members  Requested  Not  to  Laugh  in  the  Wrong  Place — ^This 

is  a  Serious  Qub. 


Don't  Shoot  the  Actors — ^They  Didn't  Want  to  Rehearse  the  Stuff  Anyhow. 


Stage  Under  Management  of  Willasd  W.  Beatty. 
Action  Directed  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Cuddy  and  Miss  Ouve  Vincent  Jones. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McCauley  at  the  piano. 

G>stumes  Furnished  by  (name  deleted  by  censor). 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application  to  Publication  Committee. 


PROGRAM 

1  —  7:50  P.  M. — Last  Chance  Boys  will  march  in  from  the 

Italian  Room  with  their  chairs.     (Penalty  for  not 
buying  their  tickets  early.) 

2  —  President's  Address  (See  Directory) By  Himself 

3  —  Minutes  of  the  Year  1921 "George" 

4  —  Music. California  Quartette 

5  —  The  Latest  Melancholic  Farce  (First  performance  on 

any  stage,  and  you  can  bet  it  will  be  the  last) 

SWIZZLE  B.  De  SMELL  presents 

"OH I  WHAT  A  SIGHT!" 
Or,  ''Alone  in  Darkest  California." 

Scene— The  State's  Employment  Office. 
Characters  (in  order  of  appearance)  : 

I.  Graball,  Employment  Agent Augustin  C.  Keane 

L  M.  Busted,  Taxpayer J.  J.  Eppinger 

Governor  Step-on J.  M.  Cumming 

Mayor  RoU-oflF P.  W.  McNxtlty 

Uidmown  . Eugene  L.  Gkunsky 

Job  Chasers,  ad  lib. 

6  —  More  Music Same  Crowd 

7  —  To  Close  with  the  Screaming  Tragedy, 

''ALICE  IN  BLUNDERLAND" 

Or,  'The  Disarmament  Conference  Seen  Through  a  Glaai 

of  Jackass  Brandy.** 


Place  of  Spasm — ^Washington,  D.  C. 
Time  of  Spasm— ^  A.  D.  (meaning  After  the  Drought). 
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PROLOGUE. 
G)nference  Chambers — ^Ante-Room  (Not  a  Gambling  Term). 

Chabacieks  (in  order  of  appearance) : 

Any  Reporter Chaklbs  F  .(jAllagheb 

Any  Other  Reporter . -Anmew  Y.  Wood 

Bellflower Feed  S.  Myrtle 

Brie Leo  D.  Bysne 

San  Francisco Fkank  Ray 

Los  Angeles John  W.  Leogett 

Mars Eugene  L.  Gkunsbt 

A(rr  I— THE  CONFERENCE  ON  DISARMAMENT. 

Trotzky Cael  F.  Kboenke 

Sambo,  delegate  from  Liberia £ybon  Mobbs 

Whews,  delegate  from  United  States Fkedebic  Stuabt  Smith 

Bellflower,  delegate  from  Britain F^eed  S.  Mystle 

Brie,  delegate  from  France Leo  D.  Byene 

Pellagra,  delegate  from  Italy ^Chas.  F.  BuLom 

Ah  Sin,  delegate  from  China Louis  A.  Stbiges 

Takahashi  Togo,  delegate  from  Japan Lloyd  Meyers 

T.  Lizzie  Ford,  delegate  at  large ^J.  M.  Gumming 

Hashim  Bey,  delegate  from  Turkey Alonzo  G.  McFarland 

Bustamente,  delegate  from  Mexico John  W.  Leggett 

ACT  II— AFTER  THE  CONFERENCE— Redemption  of  Hats  and  Coats. 

All  members  will  observe  the  spirit  of  the  0>nference  by  refraining 
from  violence.    Don't  crowd — there  isn't  any  booze  in  sight 

ACT  III— TAKE  THE  AIR— Beware  of  Arrest. 
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Annaal  R^ort  by  President  Boardman 

President  Boasdman  :  The  January  meeting  has  developed  into  an 
institution  of  much  importance  in  the  life  of  this  Qub;  in  point  of 
attendance  it  may  be  called  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  year; 
in  point  of  permanence  of  value — educational  value — it  is  the  least 
important.  It  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  enlightening  features, — I  am 
not  referring  to  the  President's  address, — it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  better  appraise  ourselves.  This  Qub  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
"high-brow"  organization.  On  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  somewhere 
in  the  east  between  Mr.  Hodghead  and  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft, 
the  latter  referred  to  the  Commonwealth  Qub  as  "that  body  of  think- 
ing men  in  Cahfomia."  Well,  let's  look  at  the  evidence  of  the  past 
half  year.  In  August  last  we  discussed  some  problems  of  public  health ; 
there  were  present  260;  in  September,  Land  Settlement  in  California, 
present,  75 ;  in  October,  Civil  Service  in  the  city  and  State,  present,  70 ; 
in  November,  Earthquake  Investigations,  present,  about  200 ;  in  Decem- 
ber, Traffic  Hazards,  present,  about  200;  tonight — ^you  will  admit  you 
did  not  come  here  to  hear  this  address — and  following  this  number 
we  will  discuss  nothing,  and  there  are  900  present  to  hear  it.  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  of  our  attendance  is  quite 
conclusive  that  we  are  a  "high-brow"  organization  of  thinking  men. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
January  meeting,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  its  continuance  as  long 
as  our  few  long  suffering  laugh  architects  will  good-naturedly  con- 
tribute to  the  occasion.  The  January  meeting  of  this  Club  is  the  Grid- 
iron meeting  of  the  west,  and  its  drawing  ability  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  perpetration  on  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  member- 
ship of  a  presidential  address.  The  latter  has  its  use,  for  through  the 
report  of  the  president  some  of  you  gentlemen  have  your  one  annual 
glimpse  into  the  activities  of  the  oi^anization  of  which  you  are  useful 
members;  and  I  use  the  word  useful  with  sincerity,  ior  without  your 
moral  support  and  your  financial  contribution  the  Qub  could  not  so 
usefully  ftmction. 

But  before  discussing  Qub  activities  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  honor  which  a  second  term  im- 
plies. The  Commonwealth  Club  has  attained  such  proportions,  such 
wide  influence  and  so  enviable  a  name  that  those  who  hold  office  in 
the  Qub  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  that  they  have  been  highly  honored. 
I  know  that  I  have  been  honored  beyond  my  deserts.  In  taking  office 
for  a  second  term  as  your  president  I  am  entering  upon  my  eleventh 
year  as  an  officer  of  the  Qub.    I  confess  it  with  a  degree  of  pride 
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mixed  with  a  sense  of  embarrassment.  It  is  too  long  a  period  and 
it  will  not  be  further  extended.  It  is  the  part  of  good  judgment  to 
make  that  declaration  now,  because  next  fall  a  nominating  committee, 
combining  wisdom  and  firm  judgment,  may  be  appointed  who  would 
otherwise  make  the  declaration  for  me.  That  the  office  involves  much 
labor  and  responsibility,  and  not  a  little  anxiety,  is  true,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  in  assuming  these  duties  for  another  year  I  may  see  the  Qub 
attain  before  I  retire  a  degree  of  active  functioning  which  it  has  not 
reached  during  the  past  year,  and  with  the  full  realization  that  its 
failure,  insofar  as  it  has  failed,  is  the  fault  of  the  president,  which  a 
second  year  may  correct.  I  hope,  furthermore,  to  be  able  to  assist  to 
a  successful  conclusion  an  enterprise  which  the  Qub  has  entered  upon, 
namely,  the  enactment  into  the  law  of  the  State  of  the  measure  for  an 
executive  budget.  I  can  frankly  state  that  I  would  not  consider  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  presidency  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
know  from  experience  of  past  years  that  I  may  count  upon  assistance, 
generous  and  hearty,  from  a  group  of  members  who  are  devoted  and 
loyal  to  the  Commonwealth  Qub.  Among  them  is  Executive  Secre- 
tary Walcott  whose  energy,  good  judgment  and  wisdom,  whose  unfail- 
ing helpfulness  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  gratefully  acknowledge.  To 
those  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  him  it  is  well  recognized 
that  Mr.  Walcott  is,  a  leading  factor  in  the  success  and  usefulness  of 
this  Qub. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  going  to  miss  the  coun- 
sel of  Mr.  Deering  and  Mr.  Watt  who  have  retired  from  the  Board, 
but  I  am  sure  they  will  feel  with  me  much  pleasure  that  we  are  to 
have  the  help  and  counsel  of  Justice  Wm.  H.  Waste,  our  new  Vice- 
President,  and  Dr.  Morton  R.  Gibbons.  The  Qub  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  these  gentlemen. 

There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  Commonwealth  Club  activities,  the  greatest  portion  of  which  is 
performed  in  research  sections.  We  have  thirty  such  sections  author- 
ized at  this  time,  some  twenty-four  of  which  are  active.  I  hope  to  see 
them  all  active  this  year.  Some  of  them  meet  once  a  month,  several 
twice  a  month,  a  few  weekly;  and  a  few,  it  must  be  admitted,  very 
weakly;  in  medical  parlance  the  latter  would  be  said  to  suffer  a  total 
absence  of  vitamines. 

I  have  mentioned  those  sections  which  reported  during  the  past  half 
year.  It  may  interest  you  to  hear  the  tentative  program  for  the  coming 
year,  subject,  however,  to  modifications.  In  February  we  expect  a 
report  from  our  Section  on  International  Relations  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  followed  in  the  spring  by  a  report  on 
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the  proposed  water  and  power  acts ;  the  bay  cities  water  supply,  a  re- 
port of  progress  and  recommendations;  the  several  proposals  for  im- 
proved trans-bay  facilities;  a  report  on  the  state  highways;  a  second 
report  from  the  Section  on  Traffic  Hazards,  probably  including  recom- 
mendations for  improved  traffic  laws;  also  proposed  constitutional 
amendments,  taxation  and  city  charter. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  members  and  visitors  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  this  Qub  is  interested  in,  and  is  active  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  California;  it  is  interested  in  problems  of  public 
health — this  section  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a  serious  prob- 
lem, namely  the  high  cost  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment  as  they 
affect  people  of  small  means ;  it  is  interested  in  education ;  in  scientific 
research;  in  the  advancement  of  our  agricultural  interests — the  gov- 
ernors have  lately  authorized  an  expenditure  of  $1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  field  survey  of  farm  tenancy  in  this  State; — it  is  inter- 
ested in  the  administration  of  legal  practice  and  the  courts;  in  the 
development  and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  our  water 
power,  domestic  water  supply,  mineral  resources  and  forests;  in  the 
problem  of  industrial  relations;  in  national  questions  such  as  inter- 
national relations  and  immigration ;  in  state  problems  such  as  taxation, 
the  budget  system,  highways,  traffic  hazards  and  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment; in  municipal  problems  such  as  city  planning,  civil  service,  and 
charters.  In  short,  the  Qub  is  interested  in  good  government  and 
favorable  living  conditions,  and  in  pursuit  of  such  ends  it  formulates 
definite  programs  which,  if  there  be  a  unanimity  of  favorable  senti- 
ment in  the  Club,  it  uses  its  influence  to  promote. 

But,  gentlemen,  are  we  as  individuals  interested  in  these  subjects? 
A  few,  yes.  Eut  the  most  discouraging  fact  to  the  executive  of  the 
Qub  is  that  really  very  few  are  sufficiently  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems to  devote  any  of  their  time  to  contributing  to  their  solution.  The 
January  program  is  not  the  real  function  of  the  Club,  it  is  a  diversion 
from  the  true  purpose.  The  objects  of  the  Club  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution are  to  investigate  problems  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  to  aid  in  their  solution ;  and  this  brings  me  to  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested — the  Budget  Amendment. 

For  years  our  state  government  has  blundered  clumsily  along  in 
crude,  unbusinesslike  fashion  without  a  responsible  fiscal  program,  as 
in  fact,  have  the  Federal  and  most  of  the  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. Why  is  it  that  Americans,  who  are  regarded  as  efficient  busi- 
ness men,  have  made  such  a  mess  of  governmental  methods  ?  I  think 
the  explanation  is  that  the  life,  the  thought,  and  the  interest  of  the 
average  man  are  centered  within  his  own  narrow  circle  of  affairs,  not 
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to  be  turned  therefrom  except  under  threat  of:  personal  loss.  He  will 
accept  as  inevitable  a.  wretched  administration  of  government,  limiting 
his  reaction  thereto  to  complainings.  We  loudly  complain  about  our 
government  and  its  extravagant  and  unbusinesslike  methods ;  about  the 
steady  increase  of  taxes.  The  wealth  of  the  State  has  made  such  ex- 
travagance bearable  and  we  have  grumblingly  paid  the  cost;  we  con- 
demn the  unmoral  practice  of  legislators  in  trading  votes  for  their 
selfish  and  local  interests,  far  removed  from  the  needs  or  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  required  the  chaotic  post-war 
financial  muddle  and  the  staggering  cost  of  our  National  Government 
to  bring  Q)ngress  to  the  realization  that  the  Government  should  follow 
the  common-sense  methods  of  business.  A  budget  system  was  adopted 
and  already  a  saving  of  a  billion  dollars  is  in  sight. 

The  identical  problem  on  a  smaller  scale  is  presented  in  our  State  of 
California.  Is  anyone  concerned  about  it?  Is  it  anyone's  business? 
Both  questions  have  been  affirmatively  answered  by  the  Commonwealth 
Qub,  and  its  answer  is  the  initiative  petition  for  an  executive  budget. 
The  Qub  believes  that  the  people  of  the  State  want  a  budget  system 
and  that  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  an  organization  representing 
the  people.  There  are  legislators  who  represent  geographical  sub- 
divisions only ;  there  are  some  who  represent  classes ;  and  others  who 
represent  themselves.  The  Commonwealth  Club  represents  to  the  best 
of  its  ability,  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Club  did  not  undertake  this  activity  on  impulse ;  it  does  nothing 
on  impulse.  The  need  was  recognized,  the  remedy  was  for  two  years 
discussed  in  the  section  and  in  the  governing  board,  experts  were  con- 
sulted and  diflFerences  of  opinion  ironed  out.  The  Board  of  Governors 
has  acted  in  this  matter  in  the  confidence  that  there  is  a  nearly  unani- 
mous sentiment  in  the  Club  in  favor  of  the  promotion  of  this  policy, 
and  there  have  been  very  many  expressions  of  hearty  approval  from 
members.  In  the  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary  published  in  the 
Progress  Report  for  1919,  I  find  the  following  paragraph:  "The 
Board  of  Governors  at  its  meeting  of  August  7,  1919,  adopted  as  a 
policy  for  promotion  by  the  Club,-  an  administrative  budget  for  the 
State.  The  Section  on  Public  Budgets  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  provide  for  such 
a  budget  and  the  governors  resolved  to  endeavor  to  secure  its  pre- 
sentation by  initiative  petition  and  its  adoption  by  the  voters."  The 
report  of  the  section  was  submitted  at  the  Qub  meeting  of  March, 
1920,  was  endorsed  by  the  meeting  and  referred  back  to  the  section  for 
the  purpose  of  reconsideration  of  certain  details. 

Through  the  years  the  Club  has  devoted  much  of  its  energies,  and 
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its  influence  as  well  as  its  finances  to  the  promotion  of  legislation. 
The  founders  of  the  Qub  planned  to  secure  such  legislation  as  the 
Qub  sought  through  the  slower  process  of  moulding  public  opinion. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  though  the  influence  of  the  Qub  was  con- 
siderable, it  was  not  likely  to  be  effective  unless  after  many  years  of 
continued  hammering  at  one  project,  and  active  promotion  was  found 
to  be  the  only  practicable  means  of  getting  results.  If  every  member 
of  the  Qub  reads  the  published  Transactions,  and  this  is  certainly 
open  to  doubt,  the  discussions  of  our  sections  and  Qub  meetings  are 
read  by  3,000  out  of  the  900,000  voters  of  the  State.  Public  opinion 
must  be  highly  charged  before  its  impelling  force  is  sufficiently  felt  to 
overcome  legislative  inertia  or  prejudice.  Public  opinion  and  desire 
could  not  break  the  Hindenberg  line;  it  required  organized  effort  and 
leadership.  This  Qub  is  an  organized,  forceful  leader  which,  with 
public  opinion  back  of  it,  can  force  many  a  Hindenberg  line. 

Twice  during  the  past  half  year,  during  the  ten  minutes  for  the  good 
of  the  Qub,  have  members  stated  in  criticism,  that  we  talk  and  discuss 
but  never  accomplish  anything.  Such  is  distinctly  not  the  case  and  I 
will  refer  you  for  evidence  to  the  annual  report  of  President  Grunsky 
published  in  the  Progress  Report  of  one  year  ago.  At  the  legislative 
session  of  1921  we  succeeded,  among  other  things,  in  writing  into  the 
State  law  two  notable  enactments,  those  providing  a  public  defender 
and  the  small  claims  court,  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  city  and 
elsewhere ;  both  useful  and  benevolent  laws  which  emanated  from  this 
Qub.  There  would  be  less  incentive  and  inspiration  to  section  work  if 
the  members  of  the  sections  did  not  know  that  there  was  at  least  a 
possibility  that  their  work,  if  it  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
Qub,  might  lead  directly  to  the  crystallization  of  their  conclusions  in 
legislation  promoted  through  Qub  influence.  How*  barren,  how  futile 
would  seem  months  and  years  of  research  and  discussion  followed  by 
a  printed  report  placed  on  file  in  the  hope  that  sometime,  somebody 
would  take  up  the  subject  and  endeavor  to  apply  the  conclusions.  It 
would  be  very  much  like  the  situation  which  Mark  Twain  described 
with  respect  to  the  weather;  that  everybody  talks  about  it  and  com- 
plains about  it,  but  nobody  ever  does  an3rthing  about  it.  And  I  think 
it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  governors  of  the  Qub  will  never  under- 
take any  promotion  unless  they  feel  that  the  Qub  is  practically  a  unit 
in  its  approval. 

Having  determined  upon  the  promotion  of  this  measure,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  go  about  it  in  order  to  insure  success  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  section  and  the  governors.  Though  the  necessity  of  a 
budget  system  for  the  State  has  been  frequently  urged,  it  did  not  re- 
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ceive  the  friendly  interest  of  the  Legislature.  A  measure  was  intro- 
ducd  in  1919  to  provide  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  our  proposal 
but  it  made  no  progress.  Representative  government  is  not  always 
representative,  and  legislators  are  notably  conservative  regarding  meas- 
ures designed  to  curb  their  prerogative  for  spending  money.  If,  as 
we  were  advised  by  our  legislative  experts,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  the  measure  through  the  Legislature,  the  only  other  alternative 
was  the  initiative.  Through  the  initiative  we  can  accomplish  all  that 
the  L^slature  could  have  done,  namely  present  the  proposal  for  the 
decision  of  the  electors.  The  time  is  opportune ;  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  this  State  or  Nation  when  the  question  of  budgets  has  been 
so  prominently  in  the  public  mind.  There  is  a  nation-wide  urge  for 
business  methods  in  government  and  for  a  budget  system  as  a  first  step. 

So  the  immediate  submission  of  the  initiative  petition  was  ordered. 
55,000  signatures  were  essential  before  the  close  of  the  year  1921  when 
the  great  register  would  expire.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary signatures  within  a  short  time  and  without  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
was  by  employing  one  of  those  agencies  which  make  this  a  business. 
It  cost  the  Club  $6,000,  and  having  secured  the  necessary  signatures 
your  budget  proposal  is  assured  of  a  place  on  the  ballot  next  November. 

We  thus  have  a  considerable  sum  invested  in  this  enterprise  and 
we  have  back  of  the  investment  the  declared  policy  of  the  Club  to 
secure  for  the  State,  if  possible,  an  executive  budget.  There  is  yet 
much  to  be  accomplished: — a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  the  objects  of  the  measure,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  co-operation  of  all  our  members  and  through  them  of 
other  organizations  and  the  press.  By  means  of  such  co-operation  our 
work  will  be  crowned  with  success  and  the  members  of  the  Club  will 
contemplate  with  much  satisfaction  the  accomplishment,  through  their 
initiative,  their  work  and  their  investment,  of  a  constructive  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  California ;  a  change 
from  chaotic  fiscal  methods  to  an  orderly,  businesslike  program; — ^to 
what  General  Dawes,  Director  of  the  National  Budget  Bureau,  called 
a  "treasury  conscience." 

There  are  a  few  subjects  of  Qub  interest  to  which  I  will  allude 
briefly.  I  mentioned  the  two  most  important  accomplishments  of  the 
Club  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  We  sent  several  other  pro- 
posals to  Sacramento,  most  of  which  failed  to  receive  favorable  action, 
notably,  the  measure  to  provide  an  appointive  judiciary.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  continuance  of  our  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  Qub 
policy  and  I  believe  it  will  in  time  be  adopted.  In  order  to  bring  our 
proposals  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  1921  in  a  more  eflFec- 
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tive  manner  than  in  former  years,  we  sent  a  representative  to  Sacra- 
mento in  the  person  of  one  of  our  active  and  energetic  members,  Mr. 
C.  Nelson  Hackett.  Mr.  Hackett  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in 
Sacramento  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  course  of  legislation 
who  represented  no  class  and  no  selfish  interest;  he  was  there  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  California  and  his  contact 
with  members  of  the  Legislature  was  of  a  character  to  inspire  respect 
for  this  organization.  The  Qub  will  be  fortunate  if  at  the  legislative 
session  of  1923  it  can  have  the  services  of  a  man  of  similar  ability  and 
presence. 

The  sections  have  been  requested  to  submit  to  the  Governors  any 
legislative  proposals  not  later  than  June  first.  It  will  be  our  policy  to 
lend  the  Qub  influence  to  very  few  measures. 

The  weekly  luncheons  continue  to  attract  our  members  in  numbers 
in  excess  of  those  who  show  active  interest  in  the  monthly  meetings. 
It  appears  that  your  President  was  guilty  of  a  faux  pas  in  his  last 
annual  address,  when  he  referred  to  the  luncheons  as  a  "side  issue"  in 
the  Qub  work.  Such  a  characterization  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Luncheon  Committee  and,  to  set  himself  right,  the  offending 
officer  will  now  admit  that,  if  for  the  moment  the  tail  of  the  dog  may 
be  called  a  "side  issue,"  in  this  instance  the  "side  issue"  certainly  wags 
the  dog. 

The  success  of  the  luncheons  is  such  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  ap- 
point for  this  year  the  same  efficient  committee.  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  Chairman  McFarland,  Mr.  Fay  and  Mr.  Raas  have  generously 
agreed  to  continue.  For  a  similar  reason  I  have  asked  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  R.  S.  Gray  to  continue  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  Mr.  Gray  has  for  several  years  served  without  assistance 
from  other  committee  members  and  has  performed  in  the  building  up 
of  the  library  a  great  amount  of  most  useful  work.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  member  with  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  duplicate 
Mr.  Gray's  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Qub  library.  The  Club 
has  acquired  a  large  number  of  volumes  upon  subjects  appropriate  to 
its  investigations,  volumes  which  are  not  generally  to  be  found  upon 
the  shelves  of  other  libraries,  and  the  whole  has  been  well  systematized 
and  cataloged.  There  should  be  a  greater  interest  in  and  use  of  the 
library  by  members  and  this  I  am  confident  will  be  the  case  when  we 
have  more  adequate  quarters  with  favorable  surroundings  for  quiet 
study. 

The  subject  of  quarters  is  frequently  brought  up  by  our  members 
in  the  ten  minutes  for  the  good  of  the  Qub.    We  have  a  lease  on  our 
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present  quarters  with  about  two  and  a  half  years  to  run  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  during  that  time  better  facilities  may  be  located. 

With  a  membership  of  over  3,000  it  is  inevitable  that  each  year  the 
Qub  should  suffer  many  losses  by  death.  Last  year,  among  several 
whose  association  we  were  deprived  of,  was  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers of  the  Qub,  Mr.  John  P.  Young.  His  active  services  to  the  Qub 
extended  without  interruption  from  the  date  of  the  organization  to  the 
time  of  his  passing,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  the  death  of  Mr. 
Young  was  a  loss  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 

We  have  entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  in  the  life  of  this  Qub  and 
it  is  interesting  to  endeavor  to  look  into  the  future  of  the  organization. 
I  have  a  vision  of  a  membership  of  between  six  and  ten  thousand,  of 
whom  a  greater  proportion  than  at  present  will  be  residents  of  portions 
of  the  State  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bay  counties;  when  the  Qub 
rooms  will  hum  with  the  coming  and  going  of  active  conunittees  and 
sections;  when  not  only  may  it  be  said  that  the  G>mmonwealth  Qub 
has  a  wide  influence,  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  Qub  will  be  sought 
upon  disputed  questions  and  new  proposals;  when  the  endorsement  of 
the  Commonwealth  Qub  will  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  sound 
judgment  and  its  condemnation  a  word  of  warning  to  the  apostles  of 
unsound  and  unethical  methods  of  government. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  too  greatly  burdened  you  with  matters  not  in 
harmony  with  our  January  program,  it  has  been  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  our  newer  members  and  some  of  the  older  ones  who  have  not  kept 
in  touch  with  Qub  activities,  may  absorb  something  to  arouse  appre- 
ciation, periiaps  even  pride  for  their  Qub  and  its  purposes ;  may  learn 
something  to  awaken  an  interest  in  its  ideals  and  perhaps  even  prompt 
them  to  volunteer  as  workers  on  some  of  its  sections,  for  this  Qub 
offers  opportunity  for  service  to  all  its  members.  From  the  President's 
address  should  flow  something  of  inspiration  to  Qub  activity  and  Qub 
spirit,  and  in  past  years,  from  abler  pens  than  mine  such  inspiration 
has  been  manifest.  And  while  I  am  reminded  of  these  earlier  Presi- 
dential addresses,  I  imagine  that  their  authors  feel  a  degree  of  warm 
satisfaction  when  they  contemplate  the  growth  of  this  Qub,  to  which 
they  contributed  so  greatly.  For  to  Mr.  Adams,  dear  old  Father 
Adams,  whose  vision  conjured  up  an  organization  of  unselfish,  think- 
ing men,  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  State,  and 
to  Colonel  Weinstock  and  Mr.  Hodghead  and  others  of  that  distin- 
guished group  of  our  pioneers  is  due  the  success  of  the  Commonwealth 
Qub.    They  surely  builded  better  than  they  knew.     (Applause.) 
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Minutes  of  the  Year  1921 

The  Executive  Secretary  :  The  Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor- 
nia met  during  1921  whenever  its  members  could  raise  the  price. 
Thirteen  dinner  meetings,  fifty-four  luncheon  meetings  and  an  un- 
believable number  of  committee  meetings  were  held  at  table.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  contribution  of  25  cents  from  the  Qub's  treasury, 
2,001  members  found  themselves  able  to  eat  dinner  at  the  St.  Francis. 
With  a  15  cent  contribution  from  the  treasury,  16,251  ate  their  lunches 
in  style  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The  other  members  got  invited  out  or 
went  hungry. 

The  January  Mysteries  were  held  in  January.  Four  hundred  thirty- 
two  attended  the  dinner  and  the  police  reserves  had  to  be  called  out 
to  cotmt  those  who  came  afterwards.  The  only  regrettable  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  arrest  of  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  (the  honorable  Alonzo  Grimes  McFarland)  on  a  charge  of 
bootlegging.  Later  in  the  evening  he  appeared  for  trial  before  Judge 
Punko  sitting  in  the  Qub's  Police  Court,  and  after  making  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  judge,  was  unfortunately  acquitted.  The  min- 
utes of  the  year  were  read  and  disapproved.  A  feminist  invasion  de- 
manded support  for  a  weird  program  of  legislation  as  devised  by 
David  R.  Eisenbach,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Qub  were 
grossly  insulted  by  a  playlet  setting  forth  some  of  the  secret  history  of 
die  peace  treaty  and  the  presidential  election,  covering  also  the  great 
American  game  sometimes  known  as  Politics  and  usually  known  as 
Bunk. 

As  February  was  a  short  month  two  evening  meetings  were  staged 
and  yet  nobody  was  lynched. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  question  was  raised  for  discussion,  "Should 
San  Francisco  Harbor  be  made  the  Football  of  City  Politics  or  should 
it  be  kept  the  Prize  of  State  Politics?"  Chairman  Wadsworth  kindly 
took  both  sides  by  reading  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
Section  on  Harbor  Control.  Milton  Marks  and  John  McCsdlum  in  the 
favorite  characters  of  Tweedle  Dum  and  Tweedle  Dee  presented  their 
warmest  arguments  whether  or  not  the  frying  pan  is  hotter  than  the 
fire,  after  which  the  majority  of  the  members  present  voted  that  they 
didn't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  King  Tax  bill  was  brought  up  and  the 
officers  of  the  Qub  were  kept  busy  exfdaining  to  its  Sinn  Fein  mem- 
bers that  the  bill  had  nothing  to  do  widi  King  George.  Qyde  Seavey 
argued  that  it  was  a  just  bill  and  ought  to  be  audited.  Wigginton 
Creed  punched  the  atmosphere  with  a  pacific,  gaseous  and  electrical 
(fisplay  of  arguments  why  it  was  a  bill  that  no  gentleman  should  pre- 
sent to  another.  A  free-for-all  followed,  but  a  rumor  being  circulated 
that  a  collection  would  be  taken  up  to  settle  the  bill,  the  members 
present  broke  for  the  doors  before  a  vote  could  be  taken.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  that  preceded  the  discussicm  the  President  was  instructed 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  secure  a  commodious  Qub  House  without 
spending  any  money. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  March  3rd  to  hear  the  Committee  on 
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Education  discuss  the  question,  "Should  the  Schools  of  California  be 
Run  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Teachers  or  the  Qiildren?"  The  commit- 
tee presented  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

2.  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  is  safety. 

3.  Teachers  should  have  some  sort  of  an  education. 

4.  The  Three  R's  aren't  enough  for  the  High  School 

5.  Let  the  Taxpayers  Dig. 

The  conclusions  were  approved  by  the  meeting  which  encouraged 
the  Section  on  Agriculture  to  open  a  debate  on  the  question,  "Should 
a  Farmer  be  Trained  in  the  City  or  in  the  Country?"  After  evidence 
had  been  presented  to  show  that  the  city  had  more  movies  and  the 
country  more  cows,  it  was  voted  that  the  College  on  Agriculture 
should  enlarge  its  work  and  see  what  happens.  It  was  further  recom- 
mended that  the  Taxpayer  should  Dig  again. 

The  regular  meeting  of  March  24th  took  up  for  discussion  the  prob- 
lem, "Should  Criminals  be  Punished?"  Judge  Ward  delivered  a 
thrilling  oration  on  "The  Crime  Wave,"  ending  with  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  classed  with  the  snakes  of  Ireland — ^there  wasn't  any. 
A.  C.  Keane,  Andrew  Y.  Wood  and  Capt.  Arthur  D.  Layne  entered 
into  a  heated  discussion  of  "Probation,"  in  which  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  all  right  where  it  was  all  right.  And  Chas.  L. 
Neumiller,  President  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  and  Judge 
Wilbur  argued  about  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  and  offered  to  demon- 
strate its  advantages  on  any  member  who  might  volunteer  for  an 
example.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Warden  Johnston  secured 
the  approval  of  the  Club  for  his  favorite  doctrine  that  "The  Pen  is 
mightier  than  the  Sword." 

The  April  meeting  brought  a  debate  on  the  question,  "Should  We 
Slam  the  Door  on  the  Immigrant?  or  Is  the  American  Played  Out?" 
Chairman  Beers  of  the  Club's  Section  on  Immigration  announced  as 
the  Section's  conclusions,  "We've  had  a  plenty — ^and  then  some." 
Rabbi  Meyer  outrivalled  the  real  estaters  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  glowing 
description  of  the  charms  of  America  as  the  haven  of  the  oppressed. 
Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Ehitton  voiced  his  suspicions  that  the  man  who  kept  open 
house  for  all  comers  would  find  himself  short  of  quarters.  And  E. 
Clemens  Horst  stuck  a  pitchfork  through  the  bubbling  arguments  of 
those  who  declare  that  the  American  is  too  far  gone  to  do  his  own 
work.  An  eight-round  bout  followed  from  the  floor  and  at  adjourn- 
ment the  Americans  were  still  going  strong. 

The  May  meeting  rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  with  a  de- 
bate on  the  problem  of  wage  adjustment.  Chairman  Rettenmayer  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  th^  bouts  pulled  off  in  the  Section  on  Industrial 
Relations  and  the  ring  was  then  cleared  for  E.  T.  Thurston,  the  Tropic 
Terror,  as  chairman  of  the  employers,  and  Arthur  S.  Howe,  the 
Bantam  Bullfighter,  who  carried  the  colors  of  the  employees.  Neither 
had  ever  been  defeated  in  any  lung-testing  contest.  At  the  call  of  time 
both  stepped  into  the  ring  full  of  confidence  and  eloquence,  but  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  both  were  hanging  onto  the  ropes  until  Miner  Chipman 
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jumped  in  as  champion  of  the  public  and  declared  them  both  "out/' 
A  return  match  was  demanded,  date  to  be  fixed  hereafter. 

The  Jirne  meeting  took  for  its  subject,  "Censoring  the  Movies — Can 
it  be  done  without  Corrupting  the  Censor?"  Chaplain  Laizure  of  San 
Quentin,  argued  for  censorship  on  the  ground  that  it  wouldn't  help 
very  much;  and  Peter  B.  Kyne  argued  against  censorship  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  movies  didn't  clean  up,  the  business  would  go  into 
the  garbage  incinerator  along  with  the  dead  cats,  so  a  censor  would  be 
out  of  a  job  anyhow.  Harry  B.  Reynolds  argued  on  both  sides  to 
establish  the  celebrated  psychologic  law  discovered  by  Pythagoras, 
"Monkey  see,  monkey  do."  The  members  present  being  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  this  line  of  argument  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Sec- 
tion to  find  out  which  side  the  speakers  were  on. 

The  July  meeting  was  the  most  popular  of  the  year,  none  being  held. 
The  attendance  was  about  the  average. 

At  the  August  meeting  the  doctors  were  mobilized  in  force  and 
threw  a  scare  into  the  Club  with  the  Section's  report  on  "Draft  Reve- 
lations and  the  National  Diseases."  The  presentation  was  so  powerful 
that  it  is  credibly  stated  that  seven  new  automobiles  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  doctors  as  a  result  of  the  rush  of  new  business. 

The  September  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  question,  "How  can  I 
get  a  Farm  at  the  State's  Expense?"  The  announcement  brought  out 
seven  dirt  farmers,  thirteen  fancy  farmers,  eleven  real  estate  agents 
and  one  and  2/100  per  cent  of  the  Club's  membership.  After  Dr. 
Mead  and  Walter  Packard  had  explained  that  the  state  would  have  to 
be  reimbursed  by  the  man  who  got  the  farm,  and  H.  C.  Cutting  had 
explained  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  tax  the  landowner  till  it 
hurt  more  to  hold  on  than  to  let  go,  everybody  but  the  seven  dirt 
farmers  went  home. 

The  October  meeting  was  called  to  find  out  "What  is  Wrong  with 
Qvil  Service  in  California?" — ^which  was  a  plenty.  Paul  Eliel  dished 
up  the  local  service  and  Charles  Wesley  Reed  took  the  role  of  the 
candid  friend  of  his  late  associates  in  the  State  service.  Major  Dill- 
man  defended  the  civil  service  system  as  a  plan  for  "less  work  and 
more  pay,"  and  Messrs.  Eliel  and  Reed  explained  that  it  supplanted 
the  spoils  system  which  called  for  "no  work  and  more  pay."  It  de- 
veloped that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  prudently  retired  to  the 
High  Sierras  close  to  the  state  line  until  the  meeting  blew  over. 

The  November  meeting  brought  the  Section  on  Scientific  Research 
to  discuss  the  questions  of  "Earthquakes — ^Their  Cause  and  Cure." 
After  Dr.  Campbell  had  described  the  queer  rolling  gait  of  the  earth's 
axis  north  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  Prof.  Lawson  had  given  pictures 
of  the  shocking  way  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Mt.  Hamilton  and  the  Faral- 
lones  had  shifted  their  anchorage  in  the  days  before  the  18th  amend- 
ment, and  Prof.  Willis  had  declared  that  the  coast  block  of  California 
was  even  now  crawling  thirstily  for  the  British  Columbian  border,  the 
Qub  passed  a  hasty  resolution  demanding  that  Congress  do  something 
about  it.  The  same  meeting  passed  a  resolution  embodying  the  Club's 
belief  that  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  quit  carrying  guns  they  wouldn't 
shoot  anybody,  and  if  they  would  settle  their  disputes  peaceably  they 
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would  never  want  to  go  to  war.  Having  agreed  to  these  radical  senti- 
ments without  a  fight  it  was  thought  that  the  outlook  for  world  peace 
was  much  brightened. 

The  December  meeting  discussed  the  question,  "Is  Crossing  the 
Street  a  Capital  OflFense?  If  So,  Why  Not?"  The  automobile  own- 
ers took  the  affirmative,  seconded  by  the  railroad  men.  The  surviving 
pedestrians  took  the  negative,  but  on  being  dared  to  come  out  into  the 
street  and  prove  up  on  their  rights  refused  to  move  without  police 
protection.  The  Section  on  Traffic  Hazards  was  requested  to  investi- 
gate and  recommend  the  most  humane  methods  of  exterminating  the 
pedestrian  consistent  with  the  largest  possible  sale  of  automobiles. 

The  same  old  bunch  put  up  a  nominating  conunittee  at  the  October 
meeting  and  with  a  slight  concession  to  the  demand  for  "new  blood" 
put  up  pretty  much  the  same  old  ticket  in  November.  After  a  hot 
campaign,  the  ticket  was  elected  at  the  December  meeting  by  the 
largest  vote  ever  cast — there  being  no  other  candidates  running. 

The  Club  placed  an  extended  program  of  measures  before  the  Legis- 
lature in  January  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  three  of  its  bills  got 
through.  Three  other  measures  were  brutally  beaten  to  death  and  the 
remainder  gently  chloroformed.  The  Qub  being  intoxicated  by  this 
success,  decided  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  Legislature  and  appeal  to 
the  people  to  cut  down  taxes  by  adopting  a  state  budget  amendment 
that  would  put  the  pork  barrel  and  the  log  roller  in  the  discard. 

Having  put  this  crimp  in  the  legislative  pocketbook  the  Qub  ad- 
journed for  1921  wishing  everybody  a  Happy  New  Year  for  1922. 

"Oh,  What  a  Sight!"  proved  to  be  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  next 
gubernatorial  campaign,  and  "Alice  in  Blunderland"  brought  out  some 
hitherto  unknown  features  of  the  Washington  Conference.  The  data 
was  received  with  much  hilarity  by  the  largest  audience  that  could  be 
accommodatel  in  the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1921 

Current  Fund 

January  1,  1921 — Balance  in  Current  Fund $  4,226.31 

Receipts — 

Dues  431,615.50 

Transactions    261.18 

Life  Membership 820.00 

Library » - 1.72 

Telephone  .55    $32,698.95 


Disbursements — 

Commission  - $     269.77 

Dinner  Fund  807.28 

Distribution   957.33 

Furniture    ~ 37.50 

Insurance    — » 37.90 

January  Meeting   330.35 

library   - 695.55 

Miscellaneous    — 25.50 

Office  Expense  536.12 

Postage  ~ 1,856.92 

Printing — 1,556.20 

Promotion   « 7,000.90 

Xxem    •••••••••••••••••...••«••••••••••...••....••••••....••••....••••••....••■•.....•....••••  x,m/ o.vv 

Salaries   - 10,058.25 

Telephone 199.79 

Taxes ^ 28.42 

Printing  Transactions 7,121.90 

Binding  Transactions 199.10 


$32,993.78 

Transferred  to  Permanent  Fund 3,680.67 

December  31,  1921 — Balance  in  Current  Fund 250.81 


$36,925.26    $36,925.26 

Permanent  Fund 

January  1,  1921 — Cash  Balance  in  Bank $  3,613.92 

Receipts — 

Initiations $  3,980.00 

Interest  3,572.96 

Donation  45.44 

Western  Pacific  Bond  Script *M.26 

Sacramento  Northern  Trust  Certificate..  495.00 

Victory  Liberty  Loan 4,930.50 

San  Francisco  Library  Bond... 500.00 

Transferred  from  Current  Fund 3,680.67      17,248.83 

Disbursements — 

Second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds $10,238.34 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 5,227.50 

Accrued  Interest —  184.71 


$15,650.55 
December  31,  1921— Cash  Balance  in  Bank 5.212.20 


$20,862.75    $20,862.75 
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Held  in  Permanent  Fund 

Bonds— $63,500  Liberty  Bonds. 

One  $500  San  Francisco  Library. 

Two  $1,000  Pacific  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Five  $1,000  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Four  $1,000— One  $100  Western  Pacific. 
Stock— Western  Pacific,  Preferred  $2,500;  Common  $3,750. 
War  Savings  Stamps — $1,000.00. 

Dinner  Fund 

January  1,  1921— Balance  in  Fund — $     514.52 

Receipts  from  Sales  of  Tickets — 6,743.35 

Appropriations  from  Current  Fund ^       807.28 

Disbursements — 

Luncheons  and  Dinners  for  Ticket  Holders $  6,656.80 

Palace  Hotel  Meetings 646.75 

George  Kanzee  (Lantern  Service) 12.50 

Refunds  on  Unused  Tickets - 10.00 

Hotel  St.  Francis  Meetings 418.25 

Guests ^ 315.90 


$  8,060.20 
December  31,  1921— Balance  in  Fund 4.95 


$  8,065.15    $  8,065.15 
J.  M.  Keener,  Treasurer. 
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Report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

Despite  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  of  1921  the  Common- 
wealth Qub  of  California  continued  to  grow  in  membership  and  in 
activities.  Opening  the  year  with  a  membership  of  2809,  it  had  in- 
creased to  3027  by  December  31st,  in  spite  of  losses  of  186  by  death, 
removal  and  resignation. 

The  work  of  the  Club  included  thirteen  dinner  meetings  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis,  fifty-four  luncheon  meetings  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  281  section  and  committee  meetings.  The  attendance  of  members 
at  the  monthly  dinner  meetings  was  2950,  at  the  luncheons  20,955, 
being  larger  than  in  1920.  A  more  detailed  report  on  these  meetings 
is  given  elsewhere. 

With  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1921,  the  Board  of 
Governors  determined  to  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  votes  of  the  Club 
on  a  number  of  policies.  Twelve  measures  were  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Hackett  was  engaged  to  explain 
to  the  legislators  the  purpose  and  merits  of  the  measures. 

The  Club's  LegitUtiTe  Program 

Three  of  the  measures  were  enacted  into  law — the  Small  Claims 
Court  and  the  Public  Defender  in  substantially  the  form  recommended 
by  the  Qub  in  the  discussion  on  "The  Poor  Man  in  Court"  (Trans- 
actions Vol.  XV,  No.  3).  The  former  was  presented  by  Assemblyman 
Rosenshine,  the  latter  by  Assemblyman  Fellom.  The  third  bill  passed 
was  the  measure  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Election  Laws  to  per- 
mit counting  of  ballots  at  a  central  place  and  endorsed  by  postal  card 
vote  in  1920. 

The  plan  for  appointment  of  judges,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
voters,  as  drafted  by  the  Section  on  Judiciary,  was  introduced  by  As- 
semblyman Rosenshine  as  Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  28, 
but  was  killed  in  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. 

The  Club's  plan  for  permitting  nine  jurors  to  find  a  verdict  (other 
than  the  death  penalty),  in  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  case  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Purkitt  of  Colusa,  and  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments.  It  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  7  ayes  to  23  noes. 

The  amendment  permitting  judges  to  charge  juries  on  matters  of 
fact  was  also  introduced  by  Senator  Purkitt,  and  was  approved  by  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments.  It  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  12  ayes  to  15  noes. 

The  constitutional  amendment  permitting  a  prosecuting  attorney  to 
comment  on  the  failure  of  a  defendant  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf 
was  held  in  the  committee.  The  same  treatment  was  accorded  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  framed  by  the  Qub's  Committee  on  Election 
Laws  imposing  a  poll  tax  to  be  paid  by  those  neglecting  to  vote. 

The  plan  of  jury  reform  devised  by  the  Qub's  Section  on  Judiciary 
and  endorsed  by  vote  of  the  Qub,  limiting  the  term  of  service  of  jurors 
and  abolishing  the  professional  juror,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Bur- 
nett as  Senate  Bill  No.  152.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  April  22nd, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  on  the  statement  that  certain  of  the 
Los  Angeles  judges  were  opposed  to  it. 

The  measure  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Election  Laws  per- 
mitting an  elector  to  choose  his  voting  residence  between  his  home  and 
his  place  of  employment  was  introduced  by  Senator  Burnett  as  Senate 
bill  No.  691,  but  was  smothered  in  committee.  The  same  fate  came  to 
the  same  committee's  plan  to  extend  the  life  of  a  registration  to  six 
years,  and  that  revising  the  primary  law  to  prevent  a  candidate  run- 
ning on  the  ticket  of  any  party  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  was 
registered.  They  were  introduced  by  Senator  Burnett  as  Senate  bills 
No.  692  and  No.  292.  The  Assembly,  however,  passed  a  measure  simi- 
lar to  the  last,  but  it  failed  in  the  Senate  committee. 

Retulto  of  the  Campaign 

Most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Club  regarding  water  were 
enacted  into  law.  These  provided  for  enlarging  the  duties  of  the 
Water  Commission,  authorizing  appointment  of  water  masters,  and 
making  a  $200,000  appropriation  for  an  irrigation  survey. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Section  on  Delinquency  that  the  farm 
for  delinquent  women  be  retained  was  followed,  though  a  strong  con- 
test was  made  to  abolish  it. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  attention  to  measures  after  the 
Legislature  is  in  session,  the  Governors  passed  a  resolution  that  if  any 
section  desires  to  propose  measures  for  enactment  by  the  Legislature 
of  1923  the  text  of  the  measures  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Club  by  June  1,  1922. 

The  results  of  the  legislative  campaign  are,  therefore,  summed  up 
as  follows: 

PASSED — Small  Claims  Court 
Public  Defender 

Counting  Ballots  at  a  Central  Place 
Irrigation  policies 
Appropriation  for  Farm  for  Delinquent  Women 
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LOST      — Appointment  of  Judges 
Verdict  by  Nine  Jurors 
Charging  Juries  on  Evidence 
Comment  on  Failure  to  Testify 
Tax  on  Failing  to  Vote 
Choice  of  Voting  Residence 
Party  Primary  Law 
Jury  Reform 

At  the  request  of  Hon.  Roy  Fellom  the  Club  assisted  in  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  to  establish  a  public  defender  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Club  Quartan 

The  subject  of  securing  larger  quarters  for  the  Club  was  discussed 
at  several  Qub  meetings  and  received  much  attention  from  the  Gov- 
ernors. At  the  Club  meeting  of  February  10th  it  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  and  it  was 
named  as  follows:  Albert  E.  Boynton,  Chairman;  Chas.  deY.  Elkus, 
J.  M.  Kepner,  E.  J.  Mott,  H.  H.  Sherwood.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously recommended  against  any  attempt  to  acquire  ownership  of  a 
building.  The  Committee  canvassed  the  possible  accommodations  to 
be  found  within  the  triangle  formed  by  Sutter,  Market  and  Mason 
streets,  subject  to  the  following  requirements :  Amount  spent  on  rental 
to  be  limited  to  the  Club's  income  from  investments — about  $3,600  a 
year ;  space  3500  to  5000  square  feet.  This  limited  the  choice  to  com- 
mercial buildings,  and  none  of  those  coming  within  the  requirements 
seemed  suitable  for  an  institution  of  the  character  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California.  The  Governors  therefore  directed  the  presi- 
dent to  execute  a  lease  of  the  present  quarters  at  153  Kearny  Street  to 
June  30,  1924,  at  a  rental  of  $125  per  month.  The  Committee  was  re- 
quested to  see  whether  suitable  quarters  might  not  be  had  in  new  build- 
ings when  constructed,  as  it  is  expected  the  lease  can  be  transferred. 

Besides  the  Committee  on  Club  quarters  three  new  administrative 
committees  were  formed  as  follows : 

Publication :  C.  M.  WoUenberg,  Norman  Lombard,  E.  T.  Thurston. 
This  committee  considered  a  plan  to  establish  a  weekly  bulletin  to  re- 
port the  luncheon  addresses,  club  activities,  section  reports,  etc.,  and 
reported  in  favor  of  the  experiment.  The  recommendation  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Dinner  Meetings:  W.  V.  Stafford,  Chairman;  Norman  Lombard, 
Chas.  Raas. 

Club  Management :  Frank  Adams,  C.  C.  Boynton,  George  H.  Eber- 
hard,  Charles  deY.  Elkus,  Arthur  A.  O'Neill. 
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These  committees  have  been  investigating  the  methods  of  conduct- 
ing club  meetings  and  the  Club's  general  management  to  find  out 
whether  it  can  attract  a  largef  participation  in  its  work. 

New  Sections 

The  great  increase  in  the  State's  expenditures  and  the  bitter  com- 
plaints made  against  the  rising  costs  of  administration  led  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Club  to  authorize  formation  of  a  new  section  on  Cost  of 
Government.  Harris  Weinstock  was  chosen  chairman  and  plans  were 
formed  to  find  out  what  becomes  of  the  money. 

The  complaints  against  the  delays  and  expense  of  court  procedure 
led  to  authorization  for  a  new  section  "to  make  a  survey  of  our  judi- 
cial' system  to  include  the  operation  of  the  courts,  and  their  effective- 
ness in  the  prompt  and  adequate  administration  of  justice."  It  was 
considered  that  the  Section  should  consist  chiefly  of  business  men  who 
should  be  qualified  to  consider  the  machinery  of  justice  as  they  would 
regard  any  business  organization  for  securing  certain  results.  There 
has  been  difficulty,  however,  in  attracting  the  interest  of  business  men, 
and  small  progress  has  been  made. 

The  problem  of  the  motion  picture  was  brought  before  the  Gov- 
ernors by  complaints  from  members  regarding  the  character  of  the 
plays  presented.  The  frequent  appeal  to  indecent  suggestion  in  the 
action  or  in  the  titles  of  plays  was  called  to  attention,  and  the  matter 
was  considered  worthy  of  investigation  to  learn  whether  any  change 
of  law  is  desirable.  The  problem  was  dealt  with  to  some  extent  by 
the  Recreation  Survey  Section,  which  reported  May  14,  1913,  its  data 
being  published  in  the  Transactions,  Volume  VIII,  No.  5,  on  "Public 
Recreation."  As  the  great  development  of  the  motion  picture  theater 
since  that  date  made  a  further  investigation  desirable,  a  section  was 
organized  with  Capt.  C.  D.  Dudley  as  chairman.  A  preliminary  dis- 
cussion was  held  at  the  Club  meeting  of  June  23rd. 

The  increasing  toll  of  death,  injury  and  property  damage  from  auto- 
mobiles also  attracted  attention,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  resolved 
to  organize  a  section  to  secure  the  facts  and  see  whether  something 
could  not  be  done  to  reduce  the  slaughter.  On  a  preliminary  survey 
it  was  found  that  other  factors  were  involved  in  the  problem  and  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  enlarged  to  include  the  general  question  of 
Traffic  Hazards.  Mr.  J.  R.  Molony  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
section,  with  Walter  B.  Fawcett  as  vice-chairman.  The  section  took 
up  its  investigations  with  vigor,  and  presented  a  prelimary  report  at 
the  December  meeting.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  men, 
the  automobile  dealers,  the  police  authorities,  educators  and  commer- 
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cial  representatives,  it  is  hoped  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws  as 
will  save  most  of  the  lives  now  sacrificed. 

Income  and  Expenditures 

The  Qub's  finances  have  been  prudently  managed  during  the  year, 
and  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  permanent  fund.  Six 
thousand  of  the  Second  Liberty  bonds  were  bought  in  January,  and 
six  thousand  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  bonds  in  July.  In  September  the 
five  thousand  Victory  bonds  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  in 
$5500  of  the  Second  Liberty  bonds.  These  purchases  raised  the  total 
of  the  Club^s  Liberty  bond  holdings  from  $51,000,  on  January  1st,  to 
$63,500  at  the  close  of  the  year.  $35,000  of  these  werd  bought  at  par 
when  originally  issued.  The  remainder  were  acquired  at  very  favor- 
able prices. 

The  purchase  of  the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad  by  the  West- 
em  Pacific  led  to  a  transfer  of  the  Qub's  Sacramento  Northern  bonds 
into  Western  Pacific  bonds.  The  Club  now  holds  $4,100  of  Western 
Pacific  bonds,  25  shares  of  preferred  stock,  and  37^  shares  of  com- 
mon stock. 

The  cash  held  in  the  Permanent  fund  increased  from  $3,613.92  on 
January  1st  to  $5,212,20,  after  paying  for  the  bonds  purchased  as  noted 
above,  all  receipts  from  initiations,  interest,  and  surplus  from  the  cur- 
rent fund  for  the  first  six  months  having  been  turned  into  this  fund. 
The  cash  value  of  this  fund  is  now  something  in  excess  of  $80,000.00. 

Unemployment  Conference 

In  August  last  the  Commonwealth  Qub  was  requested  to  consider 
the  unemployment  situation  in  California.  A  conference  was  called 
of  citizens  acquainted  with  the  situation,  including  John  P.  McLaugh- 
lin, State  Labor  Commissioner;  C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Superintendent  of 
the  San  Francisco  Relief  Home;  Emil  Marcussen,  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  representatives  of  other  state  and  local  bodies.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  more  serious  degree  of  unem- 
ployment than  at  any  time  since  1913,  and  that  the  outlook  was  very 
bad.  The  disadvantages  of  publicity  were  fully  considered  and  rein- 
forced by  the  events  of  1913.  The  conference  then  approved  the  plan 
of  temporary  relief  developed  by  the  Club's  Section  on  Unemployment 
in  1914,  by  which  residents  with  dependents,  residents  without  de- 
pendents, and  transients  were  handled  in  such  method  as  to  meet  their 
urgent  needs  without  attracting  to  the  State  the  floating  elements  of 
other  commonwealths.    It  was  the  judgment  of  the  conference  that  all 
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the  cities  of  the  State  should  handle  relief  on  the  same  basis,  and  the 
Governor  was  requested  to  call  together  the  heads  of  the  municipal 
governments  and  social  workers  to  adopt  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
needy.  It  was  especially  urged  that  publicity  be  avoided,  as  public 
announcement  excited  unrest  and  called  out  those  who  hoped  to  profit 
by  charity.  The  Governor  replied  that  his  office  was  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation.  Shortly  thereafter  Secretary  Hoover  called 
a  national  conference  on  unemployment,  and  requested  the  Club  to 
present  its  plan  for  consideration.  The  conference  reached  generally 
the  conclusions  announced  by  the  Club  in  its  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

Limitation  of  Armaments 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  for  the  Limatation  of  Arma- 
ments at  Washington  the  Club,  in  its  November  meeting,  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  the  enormous  and  growing  costs  of  preparation  for  war 
place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  withdraw  a 
large  part  of  the  national  strength  from  productive  purposes,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  by  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia in  regular  meeting  assembled,  that  we  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
ference for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  among  the  nations  which  will  reduce  armies 
and  navies  to  the  smallest  forces  needed  to  preserve  order;  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED,  that  we  approve  in  principle  the  plan  offered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  the  first  step  toward  a  permanent  policy  of  limit- 
ing armaments  to  the  needs  of  a  police  force;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  that  we  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  their 
representatives  in  the  Conference  to  use  every  effort  to  clear  away  all 
misunderstandings  and  causes  of  dispute  that  might  lead  to  war,  and 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  future  disputes  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  law  instead  of  by  the  horrible  and  destructive  methods  of  war. 

This  was  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Conference  and  the  California  delegates  in 
Congress,  and  replies  received  were  generally  favorable. 

The  same  meeting  requested  Congress  to  appropriate  $15,000  a  year 
to  enable  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  investigate  earth  move- 
ments that  may  produce  earthquakes.  By  the  action  of  Secretary 
Hoover  this  sum  was  included  in  the  budget  for  1922-3. 

At  the  request  of  the  Section  on  Agriculture  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors pledged  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  available  in  April-June, 
1922,  to  assist  in  a  survey  of  land  tenancy  conditions  in  the  State. 
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Sute  Budget 

The  most  important  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Club  management 
was  the  initiation  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  establish  an  ex- 
ecutive budget  for  the  State.  It  was  stated  in  the  report  for  1919,  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  August  7th  of  that  year  adopted  this  policy 
and  requested  the  Section  on  Public  Budgets  to  prepare  such  a  measure 
for  submission  to  the  electors  by  petition.  An  amendment  was  pre- 
pared and  laid  before  the  Qub  meeting  of  March  20,  1920.  The  pur- 
pose was  approved  and  the  text  was  referred  back  to  the  Section  to 
change  certain  details.  Many  conferences  between  the  Section  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  were  held,  and  the  final  text  of  the  measure  was 
not  ratified  by  the  Governors  until  October,  1921.  Notice  was  sent  to 
members  on  October  24th,  which  requested  any  members  having  ob- 
jections to  file  them  with  the  Governors.  Two  objections  were  filed, 
based  on  a  conviction  that  the  initiative  should  not  be  used.  The  fact 
that  the  budget  amendment  would  greatly  curtail  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  in  making  appropriations  made  it  hopeless  to  appeal  to  that 
body  for  submission.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Governors  voted  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  initiative,  and  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $6,500  for 
expenses.  The  petition  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  De- 
cember, carr3ring  65,000  signatures  (55,000  being  required),  and  the 
measure  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  electors  at  the  general  election  of 
November,  1922.    The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Section  34  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  IV. 

Sec  34.  The  Governor  shall,  within  the  first  thirty  days  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  prior  to  its  recess,  submit  to  the  Legislature,  with 
an  explanatory  message,  a  budget  containing  a  complete  plan  and  itemized  state- 
ment of  all  proposed  expenditures  of  the  State  provided  by  existing  law  or 
reconmiended  by  him,  and  of  all  its  institutions,  departments,  boards,  bureaus, 
commissions,  officers,  employees  and  other  agencies,  and  of  all  estimated  reve- 
nues, for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  ensuing  biennial  period;  together  with  a  com- 
parison, as  to  each  item  of  revenues  and  expenditures,  with  the  actual  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  existing  biennial  period  and  the 
actual  and  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
thereof.  If  the  proposed  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period  shall 
exceed  the  estimated  revenues  therefor,  the  Governor  shall  recommend  the 
sources  from  which  the  additional  revenue  shall  be  provided.  The  Governor, 
and  also  the  Governor-elect,  shall  have  the  power  to  require  any  institution,  de- 
partment, board,  bureau,  commission,  officer,  employee  or  other  agency  to  furnish 
him  widi  any  information  ^ich  he  may  deem  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
budget  or  to  assist  him  in  its  preparation.  The  budget  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  appropriation  bill  covering  the  proposed  expenditures,  to  be  known  as  the 
budget  bilL  The  budget  bill  shall  be  introduced  immediately  into  each  house  of 
the  Legislature  by  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  committees  having  to  do  with 
appropriations,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  Section  15  of  this 
Article.  The  Governor  may  at  any  time  amend  or  supplement  the  budget  and 
propose  amendments  to  the  budget  bill  before  or  after  its  enactment,  and  each 
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such  amendment  shall  be  referred  in  each  house  to  the  committee  to  which  the 
budget  bill  was  orig^inally  referred.  Until  the  budget  bill  has  been  finally  enacted, 
neither  house  shall  place  upon  final  passage  any  other  appropriation  bill,  except 
emergency  bills  reconunended  by  the  Governor,  or  appropriations  for  the  salaries, 
mileage  and  expenses  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  No  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  money,  except  the  budget  bill,  shall  contain  more  than  one  item  of 
appropriation,  and  that  for  one  single  and  certain  purpose  to  be  therein  ex- 
pressed. In  any  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  may 
reduce  or  eliminate  any  one  or  more  items  of  appropriation  of  money  while 
approving  other  portions  of  the  bill,  whereupon  the  effect  of  such  action  and 
the  further  procedure  shall  be  as  provided  in  Section  16  of  this  Article.  Sec- 
tion 29  of  this  Article  is  hereby  repealed.  In  case  of  conflict  between  this 
Section  and  any  other  portion  of  this  Constitution,  the  provisions  of  this  Section 
shall  govern,  except  that  any  item  of  appropriation  in  the  Budget  Act,  other 
than  for  the  usual  current  expenses  of  the  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  referen- 
dum. The  Legislature  shall  enact  all  laws  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Section,  and  may  enact  additional  provisions  not  inconsistent 
herewith. 

Committees  are  to  be  organized  to  conduct  the  campaign  before  the 
electorate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  Walcott,  Executive  Secretary. 
January,  1922. 
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Monthly  Meedngt  for  1921 

Thirteen  evening  meetings  of  the  Club  were  held  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  during  1921.  Attendance  at  the  dinners  reached  2001 ;  at  the 
discussion  about  2950. 

Januaj^  20th — Club  Mysteries  (Full  program  Progress  Report  for  1920, 
p.  481).  Present  about  700. 

February  lOth— 'The  Harbor  Transfer  Bill."  Committee  on  Club  Quar- 
ters authorized  at  business  meeting  (President  appointed  Albert  £.  Boyn- 
ton,  Charles  deY.  Elkus,  J.  M.  Kepner,  E.  J.  Mott,  H.  H.  Sherwood). 
Report  of  Section  on  Harbor  Control;  minority  for  transfer;  majority 
against  transfer;  read  by  Chairman  H.  H.  Wadsworth.  Argument  for  trans- 
fer by  Milton  Marks,  Assistant  City  Attorney;  against  transfer  by  John  H. 
McCallum,  president  State  Harbor  Commission.  Discussed  by  Courtney  L. 
Moore,  Richard  J.  Welch,  L.  M.  King,  Daniel  A.  Ryan,  R.  C.  Ogden,  Rolla 
V.  Watt,  Thos.  S.  Williams,  P.  R.  Thompson,  A.  E.  Anderson,  A.  E.  Wolf, 
George  Skaller,  Milton  Marks..  Transfer  disapproved,  32  to  5.  (Published 
in  Transactions,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1.)    Present  about  90. 

February  2l8t— Corporation  Tax  Bill  (S.  B.  146).  For  the  bill,  Clyde  L. 
Seavey;  against,  Wigginton  E.  Creed.  Discussed  by  Edward  Berwick, 
Howard  T.  Gardenier,  Edward  F.  Treadwell,  Thomas  £.  Haven,  Charles  P. 
Cutten,  A.  D.  Lockwood.  (Published  in  Transactions  No.  2.)  Present 
about  275. 

March  3rd — ^"The  School  Reorganization  Bills;"  report  of  Section  on 
Education,  by  A.  B.  Anderson.  Report  of  Section  on  Education  approved 
36  to  0.  (Published  in  Transactions  No.  3,  ("School  Organization").  "The 
Agricultural  College  Problem,"  by  Walter  Mulford,  acting  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  For  the  proposal,  Elwood  Mead;  against,  Norman 
Lombard.  Discussed  by  W.  V.  Stafford,  Edward  F.  Adams,  R.  Justin  Mil- 
ler, Frank  V.  Cornish,  Myer  Jaffa,  A.  G.  McFarland,  F.  H.  Dam,  Frank  T. 
Swett.    Plan  approved  23  to  2.    Present  about  120. 

March  24th — ^"Probation,  Parole  and  Indeterminate  Sentence."  Judge 
Louis  H.  Ward,  "The  Crime  Wave— Do  Our  Penal  Methods  Increase  It?" 
Augustin  C.  Keane,  "Development  of  Probation  as  a  Punitive  Method;" 
Andrew  Y.  Wood,  "Application  of  the  System;"  Capt.  Arthur  D.  Layne, 
"Where  Probation  Fails;"  Charies  L.  Neumiller,  "The  Working  of  the  In- 
determinate Sentence  Law;"  Justice  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  "Some  Suggestions 
as  to  the  Application  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence  Law."  Discussed  by 
William  S.  Wollner,  W.  H.  Nicholl,  James  A.  Johnston,  Albert  E.  Boynton. 
(Published  in  Transactions  No.  4,  "Penal  Methods").     Present  about  180. 

April  2l8t — President  authorized  to  appoint  a  dinner  committee  of  three 
members.  (Appoints  W.  V.  Stafford,  Norman  Lombard,  (Charles  Raas.) 
"Restriction  of  European  Immigration."  Report  by  Section  favoring  re- 
striction by  H.  H.  Beers.  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  "America,  the  Haven  of 
the  Oppressed."  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  "The  Problem  of  the  Open  Door." 
E.  Clemens  Horst,  "Does  the  Farmer  or  the  Country  Need  the  Immigrant?" 
Discussed  by  Warren  H.  McBryde,  C.  C.  Boynton,  F.  H.  Dam,  W.  V.  Staf- 
ford, W.  F.  Smith,  W.  K.  Winterhalter,  J.  P.  Rettenmayer.  (Unpublished.) 
Present  about  220. 

May  loth — Resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  John  P.  Young. 
"The  Problem  of  Wage  Adjustment."  Report  of  Section  on  Industrial 
Relations  by  J.  P.  Rettenmayer.  For  the  Employer,  E.  T.  Thurston.  For 
the  Employee,  Arthur  S.  Howe.  Discussed  by  Walter  V.  Woehlke,  Philip 
Bancroft,  James  W.  Mullen,  James  B.  Keenan,  Charles  W.  Gompertz,  Ed- 
ward F.  Adams,  Roy  W.  Kelly,  Russell  Lowry.  Closed  by  Miner  Chipman 
for  the  Public.  (Published  in  Transactions  No.  5,  "Wage  Adjustment.") 
Present  about  240. 

June  23rd — (Ladies'  Night).     "Censorship  of  the  Movies — Is  It  Neces- 
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sary?"  For  Official  Control,  Capt.  O.  C.  Laizure,  Chaplain  of  San  Quentin 
prison;  against,  Peter  B.  Kyne.  "Psychology  of  the  Moving  Picture,"  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Reynolds.  Discussed  by  Lester  G.  Burnett,  Peter  Peshon,  H.  G. 
Rosebaum,  Duncan  Matheson,  £.  J.  Dupuy,  Rolla  V.  Watt,  Daniel  Crosby. 
(Published  in  Transactions  No.  6,  "Censorship.")    Present  about  300. 

August  18th— (Ladies'  Night).  "Draft  Revelations  and  the  Public  Health." 
Report  of  Section  on  Public  Health.  Dr.  H.  D'Arcy  Power,  "Lessons  to  be 
Drawn  from  the  Draft  Board  Findings."  Dr.  Wm.  Palmer  Lucas,  "The 
Sheppard-Towner  and  Fess-Capper  Bills."  Report  of  Section,  for,  Dr.  Wm. 
Ophuls;  minority  report,  against  Fess-Capper  bill,  C.  C.  Boynton.  Dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  A.  J.  Treat,  C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Dr.  Robt. 
L.  Richards,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hobdy,  Peter  V.  Ross,  Charles  A.  Murdock,  Dr. 
Emmet  Rixford,  Dr.  Morton  R.  Gibbons,  Dr.  W.  W.  Boardman,  Dr.  Philip 
King  Brown.  (Published  in  Transactions  No.  7,  "The  National  Health.") 
Present  about  260. 

September  16th— "California's  Land  Settlement  Policy."  Walter  E.  Pack- 
ard, Superintendent  of  the  Delhi  Settlement,  on  "A  Year's  Experience  in 
State  Land  Settlement."  Elwood  Mead  on  the  Durham  and  Delhi  Colonies. 
H.  C.  Cutting,  in  favor  of  private  enterprise.  Discussed  by  Lester  G.  Bur- 
nett, George  P.  Rixford,  E.  E.  Bowles,  M.  Jongeneel,  Charles  Bransten, 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  C.  E.  Grunsky,  W.  K.  Winterhalter,  Edward  F.  Tread- 
well,  James  M.  Hyde,  Frank  W.  Trower,  C.  C.  Boynton,  Frank  Adams, 
Edward  F.  Adams,  C.  M.  Wooster.  (Published  in  Transactions  No.  8, 
"The  State  Colony  Settlements.")    Present  about  75. 

October  20th — Philip  J.  Fay  chosen  elisor;  Committee  on  Nominations 
named:  Reginald  Knight  Smith,  Frank  R.  Devlin,  Charles  Raas,  George  H. 
Evans,  B.  Grant  Taylor,  "^yhat  Is  AVrong  with  Civil  Service?"  Paul  Eliel, 
report  of  Committee  on  Civil  Service  on  conditions  in  San  Francisco. 
Charles  Wesley  Reed  on  conditions  in  the  state  service.  Discussed  by 
C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Edwin  A.  Cottrell,  George  L.  Dillman,  E.  R.  Zion, 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  John  W.  Rogers,  Leonard  L.  Leavy.  (Published  in 
Transactions  No.  9,  "Civil  Service  in  California.")    Present  about  70. 

November  17th^ — Committee  on  Nominations  name  for  President,  Thomas 
Danforth  Boardman;  Vice-president,  William  H.  Waste;  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Max  Thelen,  Morton  R.  Gibbons,  Alonzo  G.  McFarland.  Resolu- 
tions approving  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  passed. 
"Earthquakes;"  Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell  on  strains  due  to  variations  in  the 
earth's  axis;  Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson  on  creeping  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust;  G.  A.  Elliott  on  protection  of  water  supply  against  earth  rupture; 
Prof.  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  on  building  construction  to  avoid  earthquake 
damage;  Prof.  Bailey  Willis  on  development  and  discovery  of  earthquake 
fault  lines  and  methods  of  foretelling  earthquakes.  Resolutions  adopted 
favoring  investigation  of  earthquakes  and  publication  of  information;  ask- 
ing Congress  to  appropriate  $15,000  a  year  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  determine  earth  creep;  ajpproving  investigations  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  the  Seismological  Society.  Discussed  by  Barton  W.  Ever- 
mann,  M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy;  S.  D.  Townley,  Bernard  Benfield.  (Pub- 
lished in  Transactions  No.  10,  "Earthquakes.")    Present  about  200. 

December  12th — Election  of  ticket  presented  at  November  meeting.  Sub- 
ject, "Traffic  Hazards."  John  A.  Britton,  "Review  of  Present  Traffic  Con- 
ditions." Walter  A.  Chowen,  on  "Results  to  Society  of  Present  Conditions." 
Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb  (read  by  R.  M.  J.  Armstrong)  and  Chester 
N.  Weaver  on  "Need  for  Laws."  Chief  of  Police  Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  on  ''Prob- 
lems of  Enforcement."  Warren  Gregory  on  "Remedies  through  Educa- 
tion." J.  R.  Molony  on  "Remedies  through  Public  Safety  Organization." 
Discussed  by  Police  Judge  Sylvester  J.  McAtee,  Edward  F.  Adams,  E.  R. 
Zion,  Capt.  Henry  Gleeson.  Section  instructed  to  continue  investigation, 
draft  model  motor  vehicle  act  and  organize  public  safety  council.  (To  be 
published.)    Present  about  220. 
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Luncheon  Meetings  for  1921 

Attendance 

Meetings  Total  Meetings  Table  Total 

1908-^ ^  40   (approximate)       1915 48          6,534 

1909 .^  1.500   (approximate)        1916 53  7.463  9.065 

1910 42  2,521                                 1917 55  11.505  14.657 

1911 45  5,124                                1918 64  12,499  17,675 

1912 48  7,117                                1919. 67  13,419  23.140 

1913 50  5,450                                1920 63  16,225  20,885 

1914 50  7,623                                 1921 54  16.251  20,955 

The  following  members  have  held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  meetings,  the  usual  term  of  office  being  three  months : 

1908— Robert  T.  Devlin. 

1909^— Thomas  £.  Haven,  Charles  A.  Murdock,  W.  H.  Jordan. 

1910— Byron  Mauzy,  W.  B.  Webster,  J.  B.  Bocarde,  Charles  Wesley  Reed. 

1911 — ^Alexander  Russell,  C.  M.  Wollenberg,  John  Ferguson,  Thomas  E. 
Hayden. 

1912 — Philip  Bancroft,  A.  H.  Giannini,  Alonzo  G.  McFarland. 

1913 — George  E.  Crothers,  Dr.  R.  Knight  Smith,  Dr.  (korge  H.  Evans,  J.  N. 
Odell. 

1914— B.  Grant  Taylor,  Grant  H.  Smith  Randolph  V.  Whiting,  Frank  D. 
Stringham. 

1915 — Charles  R.  Detrick,  William  H.  Gorrill,  Horace  Davis,  Zoeth  S. 
Eldr  edge. 

1916---J.  M.  Kepner,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  Albert  E.  Boynton,  John  F.  Davis. 

1917— R.  B.  Hale,  Max  Thelen,  John  A.  Britton,  B.  F.  Schlesinger. 

1918— Rolla  V.  Watt,  Frank  P.  Deering,  John  A.  McGregor,  Charles  K.  Field. 

191S^Alexander  F.  Morrison,  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  E.  W.  Wilson,  Warren 
Olncy,  Jr. 

1920— Frank  R.  Devlin,  William  H.  Waste.  Charles  H.  Bentley,  Charles  S. 
Wheeler. 

1921— Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  John  Gallwey,  Frederick  J.  Koster,  T.  T.  C. 
Gregory. 

Fifty-four  luncheons  were  held  during  the  year.  Arrangements  were 
under  the  control  of  a  central  conunittee'  consisting  of  Alonzo  G.  Mc- 
Farland, Philip  J.  Fay  and  Charles  Raas,  assisted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  quarter. 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  meetings  for  1921 : 

JANUARY-MARCH  QUARTER— Curtis  D.  WUbur,  Chairman. 

January  7th — ^Dr.  Lincoln  Wirt,  F.R.G.S.,  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Relief 
Stations,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  on  "The  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights."  Pres- 
ent a20. 

January  14th — ^Walter  Woehlke,  on  "Conditions  in  Germany."     Present  548. 

January  21st — Edward  Rickenbacker,  American  aviator  in  the  late  war,  on 
"Command  of  the  Air  in  Battle  Time."    Present  557. 

January  28th — ^Rev.  John  Hajmes  Holmes^  Community  Church  of  New  York 
City,  on  "Gvilization  and  Progress."    Present  346. 

February  4th— Sam  Higginbottom,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experimental 
Farm,  at  Allahabad,  India,  on  "Political  and  Social  Conditions  in  India."  Pres- 
ent 366. 

February    8th— W.  T.  Grenfell,  on  "Adventures  in  Labrador."    Present  326. 
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February  11th— (Ladies*  Day.)  Warden  James  A.  Johnston,  on  "Should  the 
Indeterminate  Sentence  Be  Retained?"    Present  391. 

February  18th— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gray  Potter,  on  The  American  War  Library 
in  Paris;  What  We  Did  with  a  MilUon  Dollars  and  a  Million  Books."  Miss 
Martha  Chickering,  on  "A  Year  in  Poland."    Present  218. 

February  25 — Frederic  C.  Howe,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
New  York,  on  "The  Nation's  Immigration  Problem."    Present  403. 

March  4th— Debate  on  the  Proposed  Spring  Valley  Purchase :  For  the  Pur- 
chase—M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy,  City  Engineer;  R.  M.  Searls.  Against  the  Pur- 
chase— Supervisor  J.  B.  McSheehy.    Present  316 

March  7th— Gen  Bramwell  Booth,  of  London,  England,  head  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  on  "World  Unrest  and  How  to  Meet  It."    Present  356. 

March  11th— Mme.  Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti,  on  "Conditions  in  Italy."  Pres- 
ent 294. 

March  18th— Ueut.  EUery  W.  Stone,  U.S.N.,  R.F.,  on  "The  Radio  Tele- 
phone."   Present  384. 

March  26th— Lieut  Col.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  O.R.C.,  on  "South 
America  Today."    Present  227. 

APRIL-JUNE  QUARTER— John  Gallwey,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

April  1st — ^Capt.  E.  C.  Voorsanger,  on  "Conditions  in  Palond."    Present  360. 

April  6th — Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  U.S.A.,  on  "American  Ideals." 
Present  703. 

April  8th — Dr.  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  "Medical 
and  Surgical  Advances  in  the  World  War."    Present  408. 

April  15th — ^John  A.  Lapp,  on  "Social  Optimism."    Present  246. 

April  22nd— Chester  H.  Rowell,  on  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Merchant 
Marine?"    Present  346. 

April  29th — ^Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  on  "Six  Years  in  the  Senate."  Present 
413. 

May    6th — Rev.  Walter  John  Sherman,  on  "Money  Talks."    Present  285. 

May  13th— Whiting  Williams,  on  "What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind."  Present 
376. 

May  20th — Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  of  Chang- Sha,  Shina,  on  "Awakening 
China— Shall  It  Be  Our  Friend  or  Foe?"    Present  353. 

May  27th— Rabbi  Jacob  Nieto,  on  'W'orid  Problems."    Present  300. 

June  3rd — Mitri  Alexandrovich  Schwartz,  on  "Russia  from  the  Inside."  Pres- 
ent 537. 

June  10th— J.  B.  Lippincott,  on  "The  Colorado  River  Project."    Present  306. 

June  17th — Dr.  Karl  David  Lindner,  on  "Vienna  Past  and  Present."  Pres- 
ent 328. 

June  24th — Commander  John  H.  Blackburn,  U.S.N.,  on  "The  United  States' 
Interest  in  the  Pacific."    Present  274. 

JULY-SEPTEMBER  QUARTER— Fredierick  J.  Koster,  Chairman. 

July  1st — Paul  Eliel,  Director  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  on  "Five  Years 
in  the  City  Hall."    Present  218. 

July  8th — Dean  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  University  of  California,  on  "Observations 
in  Europe."    Present  312. 

July  15th — A.  C.  Miller,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  "The  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Business  Situation."    Present  363. 

July  22nd — Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  President  National  Community  Board, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  "The  New  Industrial  Revolution."    Present  205. 

July  29th— Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Minister  to  China,  on  "The  Future  of 
the  Chinese  Republic."    Present  410. 
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August  5th — Arthur  Brisbane,  on  "The  Newspaper  of  Today — ^What  It  Is 
and  Why."    Present  968. 

August  12th — Robert  Elliott  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  on  "Can  The  Forces  of  Change  in  Asia  Be  Directed  Aright?" 
Present  266. 

August  19th — Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  President  Carnegie  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  "The  Ideals  of  Research  and  Their  Meaning  in  Practical  Life 
Today  and  Tomorrow."    Present  407. 

August  26th — F.  W.  Hirst,  of  London,  England,  on  "Business  Conditions  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent."    Present  513. 

September  2nd — Chester  H.  Rowell,  on  "What  I  Saw  in  China  and  Japan." 
Present  505. 

September  8th — Mrs.  Annette  Adams,  on  "Experiences  of  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  Enforcing  the  Volstead  Act."    Present  340. 

September  16th — Eduardo  Ruiz,  Consul  General  of  Mexico,  on  "Mexico  To- 
day."   Present  378. 

September  23rd — ^Jonathan  S.  Dodge,  Superintendent  of  Banks,  on  "The  Bank- 
ing Situation  in  California."    Present  317. 

September  30th — Dr.  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  on  "Conditions  in  Central 
Europe,  and  the  Russian  Famine."    Present  450. 

OCTOBER-DECEMBER  QUARTER— T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  Chairman. 

October  7th— Prof.  E.  C.  Home,  University  of  Patna,  on  "The  Present  Po- 
litical Situation  in  British  India."    Present  425. 

October  14th — Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute 
of  Stanford  University,  on  "Can  Science  Keep  Pace  With  Human  Needs?" 
Present  310. 

October  21st — Robert  Newton  Lynch,  Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  "American  Business  and  the  Disarmament 
Conference."    Present  287. 

October  28th — ^Judge  Henry  D.  Clayton,  U.  S.  District  Judge,  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  on  "The  Clayton  Bill."    Present  343. 

November  4th — Dr.  Thomas  W.  Huntington,  on  "Cancer— Your  Interest  in 
the  Fight  Against  It."    Present  266. 

November  10th— Robert  Dollar,  on  "The  Washington  Conference  as  It  Will 
Affect  Our  Political  and  Commercial  Relations  with  the  Orient."    Present  310. 

November  18th — E.  Guy  Talbott,  on  "Three  Months  in  Southern  Russia  and 
Turkey."    Present  290. 

November  25th — General  Armando  Diaz,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Armies.    Special  Reception. 

December  2nd — ^John  T.  Pratt,  of  New  York  City,  and  Chester  H.  Rowell,  on 
"Startling  Revelations  of  the  Budget  Investigation;  A  Program  of  National 
Economy."    Present  320. 

December  9th — Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  on  "Disarmament  and  the  Washing- 
ton Conference."    Present  522. 

December  16th — Ng.  Poon  Chew,  on  "China  at  the  Washington  Conference." 
Present  387. 

December  23rd — Rev.  Charles  L.  Kloss,  on  "Some  European  Impressions." 
Present  220. 
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Memlmrs  in  War  Service 

Since  the  publication  of  Vol.  XIV,  No.  14  (January,  1920),  "War 
Service  of  the  Qub,"  and  the  "Progress  Report  for  1920,"  p.  490,  the 
following  additional  records  of  service  have  been  received : 

Behlow,  William  Wallace— Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  Entered 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force,  San  Francisco,  May  17,  1917.  Transferred  to  U.  S. 
Navy  (Regular)  July  19.  1917.  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  May  26^  1917,  to 
March  23,  19ia  U.  S.  S.  Taylor  to  February  1,  1918;  U.  S.  S.  Idaho  to  Decem- 
ber 4,  1920.  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  March  1,  1921 ; 
War  Zone  from  August  4,  1918,  until  after  armistice.  Attached  to  U.  S.  S. 
Taylor  at  Brest,  France,  and  Liverpool,  England,  (Destroyer  Service*^.  Still  in 
service. 

Cum  MING,  Jas.  G. — ^Lieutenant  Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Entered 
San  Francisco,  California,  July  12,  1917,  Headquarters  Western  Department; 
December  20,  1917,  Headquarters  Southern  Department;  March  13,  1918^  Port 
of  embarkation,  Newport  News;  August  3,  1919,  A.  E.  F.  Siberia;  April  21, 
1920,  Oflfke  of  the  Surgeon  General.  Mustered  out  December  31,  1920,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Godwin,  David  Parker — Captain,  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Entered  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  in  June,  1917.  Training  Camp:  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
American  University  Camp,  D.  C.  Service  in  Conipany  "B,"  10th  Engineers, 
and  Regimental  Headquarters,  1st  Engineers,  1st  Division.  Mustered  out  August, 
1919,  at  New  York  City. 

Hanly,  R.  E. — Ensign,  U.  S.  N.  Entered  at  San  Francisco,  California,  on 
March  14,  1917.  Training  Camp,  Section  Naval  Base,  San  Diego,  California. 
Transferred  to  various  ships  in  Pacific  Fleet.    Mustered  out  March  12,  1919. 

Long,  Melville  H. — ^First  Lieutenant,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Entered  March 
21,  1918,  at  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Fremont,  California.  Service  in  United  States 
Army  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Fremont,  Cal.  Mustered  out  March  1,  1919,  at 
Camp  Fremont. 

Mason,  David  T. — Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Entered  Reserve  OflScers* 
Training  Corps,  May  12,  1917,  at  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  Transferred  July  7, 
1917,  First  Lieutenant  Field  Artillery;  July  14,  1917,  Captain  of  Engineers;  July 
30,  1918,  Major  of  Engineers.  Service  wiUi  10th  Engineers  in  A.  E.  F.,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1917,  to  September  10,  1918;  Camp  Humphrey,  Virginia,  September,  1918, 
to  December,  1918.    Mustered  out  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  6^  1918. 

Parker,  Thomas  D. — Conunander,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired).  Throughout  war 
at  Mare  Island,  California.  Retired  for  physical  disability,  1914.  During  war. 
Inspection  Officer  at  Navy  Yard.    Demobilized  August  18,  1919. 

Van  Wyck,  Sidney  M.,  Jr. — During  world  war  served  as  private  at  the 
Second  Officers  Training  Camp  and  was  honorably  discharged  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, causing  physical  disability. 

Weinstock,  Walter— Wagoner,  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  316th  Ammunition  Train. 
Entered  April  28,  1918,  a^  San  Francisco.  Service  overseas  with  91st  Division. 
No  action.    Mustered  out  Gievres,  France,  July  24,  1919. 
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Sections  and  Committees 

Following  is  a  list  of  Sections  and  Committees  and  number  of  meet- 
ings held  during  the  year.  Several  of  the  sections  were  organized  late 
in  the  year : 


Section 


Chaisman 


Meetings 


Administration  of  Justice B*  P.  Oliver 

Agriculture  .. Prank  V.  Cornish 10 

Chairmen  of  Sections  and  Committees 1 

Bay  Cities  Water  Supply John  D.  Galloway ^ 

City  Planning Henry  G.  Meyer ^    5 

Qvil  Service Paul  Eliel 12 

Cost  of  Government H.  Weinstock 8 

Delinquency  — William   S.   Wollner 4 

Education   Archibald  B.  Anderson 17 

Election  Laws .William  H.  Jordan 2 

Forestry  and  Wild  Life Paul  G.  Redington 

Harbor  Control H.  H.  Wadsworth 8 

Housing  Laws Lester  G.  Burnett 

Immigration  H.  H.  Beers 24 

Industrial  Relations T.  P.  Rettenmayer.. 40 

International  Relations JRalph  H.  Lutz -    S 

Irrigation Frank  Adams 1 1 

Judiciary  — Edward  Hohfeld 4 

Library  ^..^ .« Jl.  S.  Gray 

Luncheons  A.  G.  McFarland. 53 

Mineral  Resources F.  L.  Sizer 4 

Motion  Picture  Survey C.  D.  Dudley 6 

Municipal  Government Milton  Marks 19 

Price  Levels Ralph  P.  Merritt 

Publication  C.  M.  Wollenberg. 3 

Public  Budgets John  F.  Forbes 5 

Public  Health Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 12 

Public  Utilities ~.. 

Sdentiiic  Research Barton  W.  Evermann 2 

State  Highways C.  D.  Marx -. 1 

Taxation  F.  P.  Farquhar 14 

Traffic  Hazards J.  R.  Molony 12 

Water  Power F.  R  Hoar -.. 


Edward  F.  Adams 
Frank  Adams 
R.  L.  Adams 
S.  V.  Armstrong 

E.  B.  Babcock 
J.  H.  Barber 
L.  A.  Barrett 
W.  A.  Beard 
J.  A.  Bennett 
Edward  Berwick 
A.  P.  Black 

R.  H.  Brotherton 
Byron  Coleman 
Robert  H.  Collins 

F.  B.  Connolly 
Hogan  D.  Cosby 


Section  on  Agricoltnre 

Frank  V.  Cornish,  Chairman 

Stanley  W,  Cosby 
Edwin  E.  Cox 
W.  G.  Criswell 
Frederick  Crowe 
James  B.  Cutter 
M.  L.  Gillogly 
W.  W.  Gingles 
A.  R.  Gould 
S.  H.  Greene 
Wm.  Ham  Hall 
R.  E.  Hodges 
Frank  Honeywell 
James  Horsburgh,  Jr. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt 
Wells  A.  Hutchins 
M.  Jongeneel 


A.  Kempkey 
John  Lawlor 
Charles  B.  Lipman 
Norman  Lombard 
C.  H.  Loveland 
Robert  Newton  Lynch 

B.  F.  Lynip 

R.  K.  Malcolm 
Elwood  Mead 
R.  £.  Merville 
James  Mills 
David  N.  Morgan 
James  M.  Oliver 
Howard  M.  Payne 
Charles  Wesley  Reed 
G.  P.  Rixford 
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George  M.  Robertson  George  Stimmel  Thos.  M.  Whidden 

W.  Flanders  Setchcl  F.  T.  Swett  E.  J.  Wickson 

Charles  F.  Shaw  Fred  H.  Tibbetts  W.  R.  Williams 

John  A.  Sinclair  I.  J.  Truman,  Jr.  R.  N.  Wilson 

Clarence  M.  Smith  H.  E.  Trumbo  W.  K.  Winterhalter 

George  E.  Springer  Harris  Weinstock  Walter  Woehlke 

John  I.  Stafford  Walter  W.  Weir  E.  D.  Woodruff 

W.  V.  Stafford  W.  B.  Weston  C.  M.  Wooster 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Section  on  Agriculture  has  been  active  during  the  year.  From 
the  members  of  the  section  two  committees  have  been  organized,  one 
on  colonization  and  farm  credits,  headed  by  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  and 
the  other  on  farm  tenancy,  headed  by  Professor  R.  L.  Adams,  also  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California.  Several 
meetings  of  the  full  section  have  been  held  and  the  sub-conmiittees 
have  kept  up  a  rapid  fire  of  conferences  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
R.  E.  Hodges  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  acting  as  secretary  for  each. 

The  section  presented  at  the  evening  meeting  of  March  3,  1921,  at 
the  St.  Francis,  the  topic,  "The  Development  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California  as  Proposed  by  the  Regents." 
The  discussion  was  prompted  by  the  presentation  of  this  plan  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural education  at  Berkeley  with  a  view  to  bringing  long  course 
students  to  Berkeley  from  Davis,  and  modifying  the  short  courses 
offered  at  Davis  and  converting  the  Davis  plant  ultimately  into  an 
experiment  station.  When  the  plan  was  presented  to  the  1921  Legis- 
lature, a  movement  was  started  to  take  the  College  from  Berkeley  and 
establish  at  Davis  a  fully  equipped  College  of  Agriculture.  On  the 
program  were  Walter  Mulford,  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, who  outlined  the  problem;  Dr.  Edwood  Mead,  Professor  of 
Rural  Institutions,  speaking  for  the  plan  of  the  Regents,  and  Norman 
Lombard,  business  engineer,  speaking  against  it.  After  the  debate  and 
discussion  the  vote  of  the  Qub  favored  the  Regents'  plan  with  the 
exception  of  two  members  voting  against  it. 

At  the  regular  monthly  evening  meeting  of  the  Club  September  IS, 
1921,  the  committee  on  colonization  and  farm  credits  presented  a  re- 
port on  "California's  Land  Settlement  Policy,"  Walter  E.  Packard, 
Superintendent  of  the  Delhi  Settlement,  opening  with  an  account  of 
"A  Year's  Experience'  in  State  Land  Settlement"  at  the  state  colony 
at  Delhi.  A  debate  followed  upon  the  question,  "Is  State  Aid  in 
Colonizing  in  California  Necessary?"  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman  of 
the  State  Land  Settlement  Board,  taking  the  affirmative  and  H.  C. 
Cutting,  of  the  Richmond  Canal  Company,  taking  the  negative.    Report 
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of  this  meeting  appears  in  the  November  number  of  Transactions, 
Vol.  XVI,  No.  8,  entitled  "The  State  Colony  Settlements/'  The  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  is  as  follows :  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  Chairman, 
C.  M.  Wooster,  Frederick  Crowe,  H.  E.  Trumbo,  D.  N.  Morgan,  J.  H. 
Barber,  L.  A.  Barrett,  Professor  Charles  F.  Shaw,  C.  H.  Loveland 
and  R.  E.  Hodges. 

Farm  tenancy  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  R.  L.  Adams,  and  this  committee  proposes  later 
in  1922  to  present  a  comprehensive  report  on  conditions  in  California 
from  first  hand  data  collected  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
California  and  students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who  will  during 
the  spring  and  sunmier  visit  those  sections  of  the  State  where  tenancy 
prevails.  The  section  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  the  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the 
expenses  of  this  study.  Since  the  facts  may  be  had  only  by  going  into 
the  field  and  interviewing  owners  and  tenants,  the  program  of  tlie 
committee  to  gather  this  information  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  this  assistance.  It  is  hoped  that  the  material  will  prove  to  be 
as  useful  and  reliable  as  was  the  similar  undertaking  of  the  Club  in 
contributing  a  like  sum  several  years  ago  for  the  investigation  of  land 
colonization  in  California  by  Dr.  Mead  and  his  students.  Besides 
Professor  Adams,  the  Chairman,  this  committee  includes  S.  H.  Greene, 
G.  P.  Rixford,  George  E.  Springer,  W.  V.  Stafford,  I.  J.  Truman,  Jr., 
R.  N.  Wilson,  W.  K.  Winterhalter  and  R.  E.  Hodges. 

Frank  V.  Cornish, 
Chairman  Section  on  Agriculture. 
January,  1922. 


Committee  on  Bay  Cities  Water  Supply 


Geo.  O.  Bordwell 
H.  U.  Brandenstein 
Leslie  £.  Burks 
Wm.  Cavalier 
A.  £.  Chandler 
James  F.  Cobb 
J.  H.  Coleman 
Erie  L.  Cope 
Frederick  Crowe 
H.  W.  Crozier 
R.  H.  Curry 
Clifford  G.  Dennis 
Henry  D.  Dewell 
Oliver  Ellsworth 
W.  S.  Farley 
O.  H.  Rsher 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher 
C.  E.  Grunsky 


J.  D.  Galloway,  Chairman 

D.  J.  Hall 
Wm.  Ham  Hall 
Lewis  A.  Hicks 
Herbert  M.  Holway 
H.  S.  Howard 
Frank  L.  Hunter 
C.  I.  Jacoby 
A.  Kempkey 
George  T.  Klink 
W.  B.  Lawrence 
Charles  H.  Lee 
Chester  H.  Loveland 
Marsden  Manson 
A.  H.  Markwart 
Warren  H.  McBryde 
Wynn  Meredith 
H.  W.  Mergenthal 


George  A.  Merrill 
M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 

B.  H.  Pendleton 
James  E.  Power 

C.  J.  Rhodin 
Harrison  S.  Robinson 
Chris  Runckel 

W.  F.  Sampson 
J.  C.  Shinn 
Grant  H.  Smith 
Jesse  H.  Steinhart 
Fred  H.  Tibbetts 
Frank  W.  Trower 
W.  F.  TumbuU 
H.  H.  Wadsworth 
Paul!.  Welles 
H.  W-  Wernse 
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E.  O.  Allen 
G.  A.  Applegarth 
A.  S.  Baldwin 
O.  T.  Barber 
Hermann  Barth 
W.  W.  Beatty 
John  C.  Brickell 
John  A.  Britton 
E.  A.  Brown 
H.  W.  Brundige 
Lester  G.  Burnett 
Frank  V.  Cornish 
Edwin  A.  Cottrell 
Ernest  Coxhead 
Charles  F.  Craig  • 
Mark  Daniels 
Harry  Francis  Davis 
J.  W.  Dolliver 
H.  S.  Dutton 
W.  S.  Farley 
James  B.  Feehan 
John  Ginty 


Sectkm  on  City  Planning 

Henry  G.  Meyer,  Chairman 

C.  £.  Griffin 
Henry  H.  Gutterson 
Wm.  Ham  Hall 

E.  J.  Hardy 
SamHeyman 
Charles  H.  Holcomb 
St.  George  Holden 
Frank  L.  Hunter 
L.  M.  King 
Emerson  Knight 
Karl  F.  Krast 
P.  N.  Ulienthal 
Percy  V.  Long 
Burt  F.  Lum 
H.  J.  Mallen 
Bernard  Maybeck 

F.  H.  Meyer 
Duncan  McDuffie 
John  McLaren 
Ralph  McLeran 
J.  R.  Miller 
S.  I.  Moore 


L.  H.  Mooser 
Chas.  A.  Murdock 
M.  M.  O'Shaughnessy 
John  Reid,  Jr. 
C  J.  Rhodin 
Elmer  I.  Rowell 
Jos.  E.  Ruclrer 
Richard  Sachse 
S.  Schnaittacher 
Arthur  G.  Scholz 
H.  Mortimer  Smith 
Matt  I.  Sullivan 
P.  R.  Thompson 
Fred  H.  Tibbetts 
Fred  A.  Tillman 
Edw.  F.  Treadwell 
J.  B.  Tufts 
Frank  I.  Turner 
H.  P.  Vollmcr 
E.  A.  Walcott 
John  I.  Walter 
E.  R.  Zion 


Fred  G.  Atheam 
W.  P.  Bentley 
Ed.  M.  Coffey 
Bruce  Cornwall 
Ed.  A.  Cottrell 
Melville  W.  Erskine 
S.  T.  Farquhar 
Andrew  J.  Gallagher 


Section  on  Gvil  Service 

Paul  Eliel,  Chairman 

John  Ginty 
John  R.  Haynes 
Leonard  S.  Leavy 
Percy  V.  Long 
J.  H.  McCallum 
Chas.  A.  Murdock 
Charles  Wesley  Reed 


W.  W.  Sanderson 
George  Skaller 
E.  A.  Walcott 
W.  R.  Williams 
C.  M.  Wollenberg 
C.  C  Young 
J.  H.  Zemansky 


To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

Early  in  1921,  Mr.  Seward  C.  Simons,  who  had  for  some  time  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Civil  Service,  was  called  to  take  a 
position  in  the  east,  and  the  present  Chairman  was  thereupon  appointed 
by  President  Boardman.  The  Section  was  asked  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  one  of  the  regular 
monthly  meetings,  of  the  Qub,  to  deal  with  the  general  topic  of  what 
civil  service  has  actually  accomplished  in  city  and  state  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  section  was  very  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  actual  progress  of  civil 
service,  and  they  immediately  organized  for  the  task  in  hand. 

A  primary  division  was  made,  splitting  the  work  into  city  conditions 
and  conditions  in  the  state  service,  and  these  in  turn  were  divided  into 
various  sub-headings  touching  on  the  different  aspects  of  civil  service 
administration  and  achievement.    It  was  early  conceived  as  desirable 
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to  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  development  of  administra- 
tive technique  as  related  to  personnel  before  the  advent  of  civil  service 
and  afterwards.  It  v^^as,  therefore,  decided  to  request  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  section  and  others  who  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  the  city  service  prior  to  the  advent  of  civil 
service,  to  give  to  the  section  an  historical  statement  touching  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  J.  Harry  Zemansky  reported  on  conditions  in  the  Registrar's 
office  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  charter.  Mr.  E.  M.  Coffey 
spoke  of  the  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  employees 
of  the  Health  department.  Mr.  John  W.  Rogers  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself  in  the  early  days  and  also  gave 
an  intimate  picture  of  general  conditions  of  municipal  service  prior. 
Mr.  Leonard  S.  Leavy  reported  on  the  accomplishments  of  civil  service 
in  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  Mr.  Walcott  spoke  of  the  more 
recent  accomplishments  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Numerous  other  reports  were  made  and  many  subsequent  meetings 
were  held  and,  although  the  attendance  never  reached  large  propor- 
tions, some  very  real  expressions  of  opinion  were  had. 

As  a  result  of  these  several  reports  and  meetings,  the  section  pre- 
pared its  report,  which  was  given  to  the  Club  in  the  October  meeting. 

For  the  current  year,  the  section  has  no  special  program  outlined  for 
its  studies  but  stands  prepared  to  meet  at  any  time  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  refer  matters  to  it  covering  questions  of  Civil  Service, 
technique,  or  personnel  administration. 

Paul  Eliel,  Chairman. 
January,  1922. 


Section  on  Cost  of  Government 


A.  B.  Anderson 
Fred  G.  Atheam 
H.  Stanley  Benedict 
James  C.  Bennett 
M.  J.  Brandenstein 
Horace  J.  Brown 
John  S.  Chambers 
Herbert  W.  Qark 
Frank  V.  Cornish 
Wm.  H.  Crocker 
G.  B.  Daniels 
Marshall  De  Motte 
Charles  R.  Detrick 
Frank  R.  Devlin 
John  S.  Drum 


H.  Weinstock,  Chairman 

Paul  Eliel 

Charles  De  Y.  Elkus 
S.  C.  Esmond 
Will  H.  Fischer 
John  F.  Forbes 
A.  W.  Foster 
J.  Gordon  Hill 
C.  R.  Johnson 
J.  M.  Kepner 
Max  J.  Kuhl 
M.  D.  Lack 
Percy  V.  Long 
Robt.  Newton  Lynch 
AthoU  McBean 
James  Mills 


James  K.  Mofiit 
JohnF.  Neylan 
Carl  C.  Plchn 
James  E.  Power 
A.  A.  Rosenshine 
Chester  H.  Rowell 
W.  F.  Sampson 
A.  D.  Schindler 
Robert  M.  Searls 
Clyde  L.  Seavey 
Frank  T.  Swett 
Edward  F.  Treadwell 
C.  M.  Wooster 
S.  L  Wormser 
C.  C.  Young 
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John  C.  Altman 
Alden  Ames 
Frank  Angell 
J.  C.  Astredo 
T.  C  Bacigalupi 
Albert  E.  Boynton 
H.  Alexander  Brown 
L.  D.  Compton 
Earle  Derby 
Henry  Eickhoff 
Melville  W.  Erskine 
Otto  G.  Freyermuth 
Morton  R.  Gibbons 


Section  on  DeluM|iiency 

W.  S.  WoUner,  Chairman 

A.  Gottlieb 
Daniel  W.  Hone 
James  A.  Johnston 
A.  C.  Keane 
A.  M.  Kidd 
Arnold  C.  Lackenbach 
I.  Irving  Lipsitch 
H.  J.  Maginnity 
James  M.  Malloch 
Duncan  Matheson 
E.  P.  Meinecke 
Martin  A.  Meyer 
Milton  Newmark 


W.  H.  Nicholl 
B.  P.  OUver 
Arthur  A.  O'Neill 
R.  £.  Queen 
A.  B.  Richards 
J.  W.  Robertson 
Delger  Trowbridge 
George  C.  Turner 
August  Vollmer 
Curtis  D.  Wilbur 
C  M.  Wollenbcrg 
Andrew  Y.  Wood 
Harold  W.  Wright 


Charles  A.  Adams 

E.  O.  Allen 

W.  W.  Beatty 

J.  W.  Beckman 

C.  L.  Biedenbach 

H.  U.  Brandenstein 

E.  A.  Brown 

H.  Alyexander  Brown 

H.  J.  Brown 

William  Burd 

A.  J.  Cloud 

Wm.  Hamilton  Cox 

Edward  F*  Delger 

E.  J.  Dupuy 

S.  C.  Esmond 


Committee  on  Education 

A.  B.  Anderson,  Chairman 

B.  W.  Evermann 
Arthur  L.  Fisher 
John  F.  Forbes 
Ira  Glassman 
Jos.  L.  Goldsmith 
John  E.  Gurley 
M.  E.  Hopkins 

C.  A.  Huston 
James  A.  Johnston 
W.  W.  Kemp 
J.  M.  Kepner 
Louis  Kuttner 
Samuel  Langer 
Max  Loewenthal 


Robt.  N.  Lynch 
Albert  Ljrser 
James  W.  Mullen 
Joseph  O'Connor 
W.  A.  Philips 
George  S.  Potter 
John  Reid,  Jr. 
T.  H.  Rhodes 
A.  D.  Schindler 
R.  M.  Searls 
G.  E.  Springer 
Edward  F.  Treadwell 
Russell  I.  Wisler 
H.  B.  Wilson 


To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

Early  in  December,  1920,  the  section  on  education  took  up  a  study 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Jones  report.  This  was  a  report  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate  appointed  by  the  Governor  at 
the  Legislature  of  1919.  Its  function  was  to  make  a  study  of  educa- 
tional conditions  in  California  and  report  back  to  the  Legislature  with 
certain  recommendations  for  needed  changes  in  state  school  adminis- 
tration. 

On  Tuesday,  December  14,  State  Superintendent  Will  C  Wood 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  gave  a  concise,  vigorous  presenta- 
tion in  which  he  outlined  the  main  features  of  the  Jones  report.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  December,  and  for  the  first  two  months  of  1921, 
the  educational  section  met  faithfully  and  gave  vigorous  study  and 
thought  to  the  Jones  report. 

On  Thursday,  March  3,  1921,  the  section  on  education  presented  its 
report  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth  Club. 
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The  Jones  report  consists  of  five  chapters  and  deals  with  the  follow- 
ing important  problems  of  educational  reorganization  in  California: 
(1)  State  educational  organization;  (2)  County  educational  organiza- 
tion; (3)  The  problem  of  teacher  training;  (4)  High  School  and 
Junior  College;  (5)  Better  equalization  of  funds. 

The  Jones  report  as  drawn  up  by  the  joint  legislative  committee  is 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  reports  on  California  education  which  has 
been  published  in  recent  years,  and  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  it 
your  section  on  education  finds  itself  practically  unanimously  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  main  features. 

On  the  completion  of  the  presentation  of  the  section  report  to  the 
Commonwealth  Club  on  the  evening  of  March  3,  1921,  those  members 
of  the  Club  present  unanimously  indorsed  the  report  of  the  section. 

During  the  summer  a  section  was  organized  to  study  the  cost  of 
government  in  California,  with  Colonel  Harris  Weinstock  as  chairman. 
Since  education  is  one  of  the  important  costs  of  government  it  was 
decided  between  Colonel  Weinstock  and  the  chairman  of  the  section 
on  education  that  the  section  on  education  might  well  form  a  sub- 
section of  the  main  section  on  the  cost  of  government  in  California 
and  act  as  a  sub-committee  of  this  main  section  in  order  to  make  a 
study  of  the  cost  of  education  in  California.  This  has  been  done  and 
the  section  on  education  has  been  meeting  almost  weekly  for  some 
time  and  has  been  working  along  this  line. 

We  have  brought  before  us  a  number  of  school  administrators  and 
representatives  from  the  State  Superintendent's  office.  These  men 
have  been  presenting  to  us  the  budgets  of  the  cities  and  State,  showing 
how  much  money  they  are  spending  and  how  they  are  spending  it. 
They  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  a  rigid  cross-examination  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  and  while  we  have  not  entirely  found  a  basis 
as  yet,  the  committee  feels  that  it  is  developing  a  mass  of  information 
which  may  shortly  take  coherent  form  and,  possibly,  later  grow  into  a 
valuable  report  for  the  Commonwealth  Club. 

We  shall  continue  this  work  through  the  year  1922. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Archibald  B.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Section  on  Education. 
January  15,  1922. 
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Comiiiittee  on  Election  Laws 


C.  D.  Babcock 

H.  W.  Brundige 

Hon.  Lester  G.  Burnett 

Marcel  E.  Cerf 

C.  P.  Cutten 

Paul  Eliel 

W;  D.  Fennimore 

Andrew  J.  Gallagher 


Wm.  H.  Jordan,  Chairman 

H.  D.  Hawks 
Geo.  Herrington 
Arthur  Joel 
Wm.  Carey  Jones 
E.  L.  Lomax 
Edward  F.  Moran 
Grover  O'Connor 
Wilfred  Page 


J.  W.  Payne 
Leo  I.  Sussman 
Frank  W.  Trowcr 
Milton  T.  LTRen 
Victor  J.  West 
C.  C.  Young 
J.  H.  Zemansky 


Committee  on  F<Nrestry  and  WHd  Life 


W.  E.  Boland 
C  B.  Bradford 
Allen  Chickering 
George  A.  Clough 
James  F.  Cobb 
Robert  L.  Deering 
A.  E.  Drendell 
Barton  W.  Evermann 
J.  K.  Fairchild 
F.  P.  Farquhar 
C.  A.  Garfield 
P.  K.  Gilman 


Paul  G.  Redington,  Chairman 

C.  L.  Hooper 
Samuel  Hubbard 
S.  O.  Johnson 
E.  G.  Knapp 
James  A.  Lawrence 
Samuel  R.  Maclay 
Scott  McArthur 
E.  P.  Meinccke 
Homer  T.  Miller 
Walter  Mulford 
J.  W.  Nelson 


Paul  M.  Nippert 
F.  £.  Ohnsted 
Frank  Schwabacher 
J.  Stowell  Smith 
Miles  Standish 
Frank  W.  Trower 
Wm.  M.  Wheeler 
Walter  V.  Woehlke 
T.  D.  Woodbury 
C.  M.  Wooster 
E.  R.  Zion 


To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

While  California  has  made  most  commendable  progress  in  Forestry, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  years  following  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion creating  a  representative  Board  of  Forestry,  much  remains  to  be 
worked  out.  Qose  co-operation  exists  in  forestry  work  and  in  fire 
protection  activities  betweeen  the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments 
and  private  owners  of  forest  land.  The  privately  owned  holdings  are 
large  in  California  and  the  owner  has  a  certain  responsibility  resting 
upon  him  to  keep  up  the  productivity  of  his  land.  This  responsibility 
must  be  clearly  and  equitably  defined  through  legislation.  Because  of 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  maturing  of  timber  crops  (a  re- 
newable resource),  the  public  has  an  interest  in  forest  lands  not  com- 
mon to  most  forms  of  private  property.  A  more  widespread  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  California's  forest  resources,  in  its  economic  life, 
of  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  public  health  and  recreation,  and  of 
the  real  need  for  their  adequate  protection  from  damaging  agents, 
notably  fire,  is  necessary. 

Our  forest  lands  constitute  the  domicile  of  many  forms  of  wild  life, 
particularly  the  so-called  big  game.  Many  species  of  game  animals  and 
birds  are  making  their  last  stand,  in  greatly  depleted  numbers,  in  the 
publicly  owned  forests  of  the  State.  There  devolves  upon  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Governments  a  great  responsibility  to  see  to  it,  through 
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joint  endeavor,  that  the  wild  life  is  so  conserved  through  adequate 
protection  and  intelligent  usage  that  it  will  continue  to  provide  sport 
and  enjo)rment  for  the  generations  who  follow. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  only  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Qub  late  in  1921.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  committee  has  not 
yet  been  possible,  but  an  early  one  is  planned.  By  fall  it  is  expected 
that  the  committee  will  have  some  definite  recommendations  to  make 
to  the  Club  on  matters  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  interest  and  which  will 
need  its  support. 

Paul  G.  Redington,  Chairman. 
January,  1922. 

G>iiiiiuttee  on  Good  of  the  Qab 

Frank  Adams,  Chaiitnan 

C.  C.  Boynton  Charles  de  Y.  Elkus 

George  H.  Eberhard         A.  A.  O'Neill 
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Joseph  E.  Caine 
L,  F.  Cockroft 
Byron  Coleman 
Eric  L.  Cope 
H.  W.  Crozier 
J.  O.  Davis 
W.  K  Dennison 
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H.  R.  Edwards 
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E.  F.  Haas 
Wm.  Ham  Hall 

F.  F.  G.  Harper 
S.  M.  Haslett 
George  W.  Hendry 
Walter  E.  Hettman 
S.  G.  Hindes 
Herbert  M.  Holway 
C.  I.  Jacoby 
Laurence  S.  Jennings 
Karl  R.  Jones 
B.  F.  Lynip 
Marsden  Manson 
Milton  Marks 
A.  H.  Markwart 
J.  H.  McCallum 
Courtney  L.  Moore 
E.  J.  Morser 
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James  E.  Power 
Franklin  Riffle 
Milo  Robbins 
H.  H.  Sherwood 
George  Skaller 
H.  Mortimer  Smith 
C.  H.  Snyder 
Miles  Standish 
P.  R.  Thompson 
W.  G.  Tibbetts 
Frank  W.  Trower 
F.  W.  Turner 
L.  H.  Turner 
Lionel  Wachs 
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Paul  I.  Welles 
H.  W.  Wemse 
C.  F.  Wieland 


To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Section  on  Harbor  Control  held  nine  meetings  during  the  year 
1921 ;  five  prior  to,  and  preparing  for,  the  Club  meeting  of  February 
10th,  and  three  subsequent  thereto.  At  the  Club  meeting  the  transfer 
of  the  control  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  from  the  State  to  the 
city  was  discussed  and  majority  and  minority  reports  were  submitted. 
The  bill  providing  for  the  transfer,  which  was  then  pending,  was  de- 
feated, but  the  section  has  in  mind  that  the  proposition  is  bound  to 
come  up  again. 
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The  section's  sub-committee  on  port  organization,  the  conclusions 
of  which  (reached  over  a  year  ago),  were  stated  in  last  year's  progress 
report,  is  working  toward  the  formulation  of  a  statute  for  harbor  con- 
trol which  will  be  genuinely  constructive  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  endorsed  by  the  section  and  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  so  that,  if  it  thereupon  re- 
ceives the  backing  of  the  Club,  it  could  be  introduced  at  the  next  legis- 
lative session. 

Several  other  matters  have  been  referred  to  this  section  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club;  among  them 
being  the  matter  of  bridging  the  bay.  A  postal  card  vote  was  taken 
on  the  question  of  transportation  across  the  bay  in  July,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  almost  unanimously  approved: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Section  on  Harbor  Control  of  the  Common- 
weahh  Club  that  the  construction  of  some  artery  for  uninterrupted 
intercommunication  betweeen  San  Francisco  and  the  east  shore  be 
approved,  bearing  in  mind  the  relative  importance  and  locational 
advantages  of  the  east  shore  districts  in  order  that  San  Francisco 
and  its  environs  may  be  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  served  and 
developed." 

No  endorsement  of  any  proposed  bridge  plan  has  been  given. 

In  order  that  the  several  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
section  might  be  given  the  necessary,  or  desirable,  consideration  the 
chairman  was  authorized  at  a  meeting  on  November  2nd,  1921,  to 
appoint  three  additional  sub-committees ;  one  to  canvass  the  communi- 
ties about  San  Francisco  bay  (other  than  San  Francisco  itself),  on 
the  subject  of  a  consolidated  port ;  one  to  consider  the  matter  of  trans- 
bay  transportation,  and  a  third  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  free  port 
or  a  free  zone  on  San  Francisco  bay.  These  committees  have  been 
appointed  and,  with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  either  are  already,  or 
promise  soon  to  be,  actively  at  work. 

The  committee  on  transbay  transportation  is  undertaking  to  secure 
and  digest  all  available  data  and  to  make  such  a  report  as  will  enable 
the  section  to  present  an  interesting  program  and  open  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Club.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work 
of  the  other  committees  may  also  be  reported  early  during  the  year  and 
action  taken  by  the  section  relative  to  their  further  activities. 

H.  H.  Wadsworth,  Chairman. 
January,  1922. 

Committee  on  HoQung  Laws 

Lester  G.  Burnett,  Chairman 
G.  A.  Applegarth  Jas.  B.  Feehan  Kernan  Robson 

Frank  V.  Cornish  F.  H.  Meyer  Sylvain  Schnaittacher 

Chas.  P.  Deems  S.  I.  Moore  S.  I.  Wormser 
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Section  on  Immigration 

H.  H.  Beers,  Chairman 

E.  O.  Allen  E.  Clemens  Horst  Norman  Lombard 

Charles  Bransten  J.  M.  Howells  Albert  Lyser 

R.  S.  Donaldson  Weston  T.  Johnson  Warren  H.  McBryde 

Frederick  T.  Duhring  M.  Jongeneel  B.  Grant  Taylor 

C.  Nelson  Hackett  R.  W.  Kearney  M.  S.  Wildman 

B.  C.  Haworth  Max  Loewenthal  Fred  P.  Winchester 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Section  on  Immigration  held  twenty-four  meetings  during  the 
year  1921,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten,  and  submitted  their  third 
report  to  the  Club  at  its  dinner  meeting  on  April  21,  1921,  at  which 
time  it  was  again  urged  that  in  order  to  insure  us  continued  employ- 
ment for  those  already  here,  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship,  all  immigration  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  enact  permanent  reme- 
dial immigration  Iaw3. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  conditions  in  Europe  have  been  such  as 
to  threaten  this  country  with  an  influx  of  immigration  far  in  excess 
of  any  heretofore  experienced.  Reports  from  various  sources  indi- 
cated that  vast  numbers  were  likely  to  arrive  here  before  any  perma- 
nent legislation  could  be  enacted  to  prevent  it.  Early  in  1920  the 
fear  of  this  pending  influx  of  immigrants  found  expression  in  the 
enactment  of  a  temporary  law  limiting  allowable  admissions  to  three 
per  cent  of  the  various  groups  already  naturalized,  using  the  1910 
census  as  a  guide ;  but  as  this  temporary  law  expires  during  the  coming 
summer  it  seems  imperative  that  before  its  expiration  a  fixed  immi- 
gration policy  should  be  established  and  a  permanent  immigration  law 
placed  on  our  statute  books. 

The  Sterling  Bill  (S.  B.  1253)  now  before  the  United  States  Senate 
contains  many  provisions  which  seem  well  calculated  to  protect  our 
country  against  excessive  immigration  in  future,  but  in  a  careful  study 
of  it  this  section  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  may  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  number  of  alterations.  Such  suggested  changes  are 
now  about  completed,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  final  draft  of  this 
proposed  substitute  will  be  submitted  to  the  Club  for  its  approval. 

The  work  of  the  section  for  the  year  1922  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
outlined,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  at  this  time  to  definitely  forecast  it 
owing  to  the  rapidly  changing  phases  of  the  immigration  question,  and 
the  numerous  bills  that  are  likely  to  be  introduced ;  but  present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  section  may  now  profitably  address  itself  to  the  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  practical  working  of  such  legislation  as  may  be 
enacted  during  the  year.  H.  H.  Beers,  Chairman. 

January,  1922. 
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Section  on  hdntlrial  Rdations 

J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  Chairman 
George  H.  Eberhard,  Vice-Chairman 

Roe  H.  Baker  Theodore  Johnson  F.  K.  McFarlan 

Solomon  Blum  J.  F.  Johnston  Fred  C.  Metcalf 

Wm.  Hamilton  Cox  Joel  W.  Kaufman  J.  W.  Mullen 

Charles  A.  Day  Roy  W.  Kelly  Guy  E.  Needham 

Paul  Eliel  F.  M.  Kenncy  Fred  C.  Peterson 

Vining  T.  Fisher  O.  G.  Lawton  Carrol  M.  Powers 

Paul  F.  Fratessa  A.  R.  Mack  W.  R.  Robinson 

Harrington  B.  Graham  C.  M.  Mardel  E.  T.  Thurston 

R.  S.  Gray  George  E.  Marrier  H.  H.  Ware 

C.  E.  Grosjean  Eugene  G.  McCann  Lynn  T.  White 

Walter  G.  Hyman  E.  O.  McCormick  Walter  V.  Wochlke 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

During  the  year  of  1921  the  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  held 
forty  meetings.  The  program  recorded  in  the  Progress  Report  of  1920 
and  reproduced  herewith,  with  a  few  additions,  occupied  our  attention 
at  most  of  our  meetings.  A  careful  and  detailed  study  was  made  of  the 
various  subjects  coming  under  the  sub-divisions  of  "Organization," 
"Conference"  and  "Co-operation."  The  fourth  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  now  being  studied  and  the  information  and  data  collected,  plus 
the  conclusions  of  the  section,  constitute  a  source  of  information  of 
extraordinary  value. 

The  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  section,  particularly  those 
representing  diversified  interests  or  the  three  parties  of  industry — 
CAPITAL,  LABOR  and  the  PUBLIC— was  quite  regular.  This  re- 
sulted in  what  we  consider  balanced  conclusions  on  the  questions  stud- 
ied. More  than  ordinary  care  was  exercised  to  articulate  these  con- 
clusions in  a  manner  that  would  make  them  least  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation. 

PROGRAM 
of  the 

SECTION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

A.  ORGANIZATION 

B.  CONFERENCE 

C.  CO-OPERATION 

D.  ADJUSTMENT 
Organization 

1.  Labor 

(a)  Plant  organization 

(b)  Federated  organization 

2.  Employers 

(a)  Direct 

(b)  Representative 

3.  The  Public 

(a)  Governmental  bodies 

(b)  Non-governmental  bodies 

4.  Responsibility 

Legal  and  moral 
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CONFEKENCE 

A.  General  conferences  between  employers  and  workers. 

B.  Conferences  by  representation  between  employers  and  workers. 

C.  Conferences  by  representation  between  employers,  workers  and 

the  public. 

Co-operation 

1.  Collective  Bargaining 

(a)  Wages 

(b)  Hours 

(c)  Working  conditions 

2.  Profit  Sharing 

(a)  Gratuities 

(b)  Bonuses 

(c)  Investment  sharing 

3.  Trade  Agreement 

(a)  Open 

(b)  Restrictive 

4.  Shop  Committees 

(a)  Direct 

(b)  Representative 

5.  Employment  Management 

6.  Management  Sharing 

Adjustment 

A.  Research  and  Investigation 

B.  General  Advisory  Conferences 

C.  Arbitration 

A  detailed  report  on  the  section's  work  for  the  year  just  ended  has 
been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Club.  While  this  report  is  too 
lengthy  to  be  included  in  the  Progress  Report,  the  membership  of  the 
section  is  desirous  of  having  the  material  gathered  made  available  to 
the  members  of  the  Club  and  to  those  particularly  interested  in  ques- 
tions of  industrial  nature  or  the  problem  as  a  whole,  which  would  make 
the  activities  of  the  section  serve  a  useful  purpose — at  least  indirectly. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  membership  of  the  section  includes  men 
representing  such  organizations  as  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

California  Metal  Trades  Association 

San  Francisco  Industrial  Association 

Industrial  Relations  Association  of  California 

San  Francisco  Labor  Council 

State  Federation  of  Labor 

Manufacturers 

Public  Service  Corporations 

Universities — California  and  Stanford 

Merchants,  Professional  Men  and  the  Church 
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The  spirit  that  has  been  developed  and  the  confidence  estabhshed 
permits  the  discussion  of  any  question  of  industrial  nature  without 
feeUng,  which  may  be  characterized  as  the  section's  moral  code  or 
standard.  Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  Chairman. 

Note. — Copies  of  complete  report  of  Section  on  Industrial  Relations  furnished 
upon  application  to  Executive  Secretary. 
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W.  A.  Hutchins 
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A.  Kempkey 
Charles  H.  Lee 
E.  E.  Lindsey 
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Marsden  Manson 
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Edward  N.  Pearson,  Jr. 
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Richard  Sachse 
Charles  F.  Shaw 
John  A.  Sinclair 
Gilbert  W.  Smith 
John  I.  Stafford 
George  Stimmel 
Fred  H.  Tibbetts 
Frank  J.  Weihmeyer 
H.  H.  Wadsworth 
N.  D.  Wagner 
Walter  W.  Weir 
Paul  I.  Welles 
Myron  Westover 
Samuel  C.  Wiel 

W.  R.  Williams 
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Committee  on  Judiciary 

Edward  Hohfeld,  Chairman 

Alden  Ames  William  H.  Gorrill  R.  L.  McWilliams 

William  £.  Billings  M.  £.  Harrison  John  R.  Selby 

Lester  G.  Burnett  Augustine  C.  Keane  Randolph  V.  Whiting 

Library  Committee 

To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

After  having  been  considered  at  meeting  of  January  9,  1922,  and 
carried  into  the  minutes,  and  further  and  thoroughly  considered  and 
debated  and  subjected  to  some  modifications  for  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion, at  its  meeting  of  January  16,  1922,  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section  then  present  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote  reso- 
lution expressed  as  follows : 

"So  long  as,  and  to  the  extent  that  industry  rests  upon  a  profit-wage 
basis,  the  fundamental  controversies  will  be  over  wages,  hours  or  work- 
ing conditions,  involving  in  many  serious  ways  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  primary  duty  of  the  public  will  be,  by  continuous  and  thorough 
and  impartial  research  and  publicity,  to  be  always  prepared,  as  far  as 
possible,  officially  and  unofficially,  to  furnish  the  facts,  if  requested, 
upon  which  reason  may  intelligently  and  effectively  act  with  reference 
to  such  controversies." 

This  concretely  presents  the  experience  of  the  Library  Committee 
for  the  year  1921  as  to  the  work  of  the  research  section,  which  held 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  meetings  for  the  year,  and  at  the  Club 
rooms  in  direct  touch  with  the  library  facilities,  and  also  expresses  the 
viewpoint  that  will  probably  govern  the  Library  Committee  in  seeking 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  facilities  of  the  Club  to  measure  up  to 
such  duty  as  an  unofficial  part  of  the  public  without  departing  from 
the  principles  set  forth  in  statement  and  memorandum  presented  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee  for  consideration  at  the  joint 
meeting  July  10,  1913,  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Sections. 

R.  G.  Gray,  Chairman. 

Statement  of  Library,  January  1,  1922 

Books  in  Library,  January  1,  1921 3,128 

Donated  to  Sutro  Library 212 

Donated  to  California  State  Library 12        224 


2,904 
Added  during  year. 1 79 


Books  in  Library,  January  1,  1922 3,083 

*:    Pamphlets  in  Library,  January  1,  1921 7,952 

9   Donations  to  other  libraries 577 

7,375 
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Added  during  year. 
Pamphlets  in  Librai 
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\  1921 

544 

T,  January  1,  1922 

7.919 

Miscellaneous  material  in  Library,  January  1,  1921 — 

-  1,277 

Donations  to  other 

.....  -.  -     217 

1,050 

Added  during  year. 
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Miscellaneous  material  in  Library,  January  1,  1922 

1 ISR 

Committee  on  Mineral  Resources 

Frank  L.  Sizer,  Chairman 

B.  C.  Austin 

Roy  H.  EUiott 

H.  U.  Maxfield 

R.  B.  Ayres 

C  M.  Eye 

A.  C.  McLaughlin 

John  Bameson 

D.  M.  Folsom 
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To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Section  on  Municipal  Government  has  devoted  its  activities 
during  the  past  year  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  charter  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  merits  and  defects  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  scientific  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  charter.  The 
undersigned  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  drafting  of  an  act  for 
the  governance  of  a  municipality  of  great  size  and  possessing  a  diversi- 
fication of  interests,  was  a  task  to  be  approached  with  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  that  a  scientific  and  justifiable  result  could  not  be 
reached  by  hasty  preparation.  The  problem  was,  moreover,  compli- 
cated by  the  anomalous  blending  of  county  functions  with  those  purely 
municipal,  and  by  such  practical  questions  as  concerned  the  compara- 
tive value  of  piece-meal  amendment  and  complete  re-drafting.  From 
the  beginning  of  its  deliberations,  the  section  has  been  in  complete 
accord  in  the  conviction  that  conclusions  should  be  reached  only  upon 
the  basis  of  careful  and  painstaking  analysis,  and  that  its  recommenda- 
tions should  not  be  empirical,  but  should  proceed  from  knowledge  and 
enlightenment  derived  from  a  study  of  the  actual  working  of  our  local 
government  under  the  existing  charter. 

A  statement  of  the  method  employed  to  eflfect  this  purpose  will  in- 
dicate that  whatever  recommendations  are  hereafter  made  by  the  sec- 
tion will  not  have  been  based  upon  "hasty  conclusions  hastily  arrived 
at."  Your  chairman  has  taken  occasion  to  secure  the  presence  at  the 
section  meetings  of  various  municipal  officials,  and  of  men  skilled  in 
governmental  affairs,  in  order  that,  from  them,  direct  information, 
based  upon  experience,  might  be  obtained  in  response  to  such  queries 
as — Is  the  charter  antiquated  ?  Has  it  unduly  restricted  the  operations 
of  a  particular  department,  board  or  commission?  What  elements  of 
merit  should  be  retained?  Can  the  entire  framework  of  government 
be  improved?  The  addresses  made  to  the  section  were  informal  and 
the  members  have  entered  freely  into  the  discussions.  In  connection 
with  the  hearings  held,  the  section  has  been  sub-divided  into  commit- 
tees, such  as  committees  on  finance,  public  health,  police  and  the  like, 
the  intention  being  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  committee,  for  more 
intensive  study,  the  problems  properly  referable  to  them. 

Following  the  first  meeting,  which  was  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  the  Section,  Professor  E.  A.  Cottrell,  of  Stanford  University,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  work  of  the  section  in  an  analysis  of  the  forms 
and  purposes  of  municipal  governments  in  their  general  aspects,  and 
outlined  in  detail  the  outstanding  differentiations  in  the  government  of 
various  types  of  municipalities.    The  fourth  and  fifth  meetings  of  the 
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section  were  addressed  by  Paul  Eliel,  then  Director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  who  analyzed  the  charter  of 
San  Francisco,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  various  city  departments,  boards  and  com- 
missions. At  the  sixth  meeting  Mr.  Eliel  continued  his  discussion  and 
the  section,  in  general  deliberation,  reviewed  the  ground-work  which 
had  been  so  adequately  laid  by  Professor  Cottrell  and  Mr.  Eliel.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Healey,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  at  the  seventh  meeting,  dis- 
cussed the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  and  the  effect 
thereon  of  the  charter.  His  address  was  continued  at  the  eighth  meet- 
ing. The  ninth  and  tenth  meetings  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Searls,  Special  Counsel  for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply,  who  dis- 
cussed the  employment  of  experts  by  the  city,  the  issuance  of  bonds, 
the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  kindred  matters. 
The  eleventh  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  matters  which 
had  been  presented  at  the  previous  sessions.  Mr.  Maurice  Rapheld, 
Chief  Deputy  Tax  Collector,  addressed  the  twelfth  meeting,  and  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Tax  Collector's  office.  Mr.  Frank  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  the  Fire  Commission,  addressed  the  thirteenth  meeting, 
emphasizing  particularly  the  need  of  provision  for  centralized  pur- 
chasing. Mr.  Harry  Zemansky,  Registrar,  at  the  fourteenth  meeting, 
outlined  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Elections,  and  urged  the  use 
of  voting  machines.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  meetings  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Leonard  S.  Leavy,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  who  discussed  quite  fully  and  in  detail  the  fiscal  problems  of 
the  municipality. 

The  work  of  the  section  has  been  materially  aided  by  William  H. 
Nanry  and  Mark  H.  Gates  of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research,  who  undertook  and  fulfilled  a  decidedly  onerous  task 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  chairman  of  preparing  voluminous  reports 
of  the  section's  deliberations.  It  is  planned  to  preserve  these  reports, 
containing  as  they  do,  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Charter, 
as  a  convenient  and  scientific  fund  of  knowledge  upon  which  to  base 
our  conclusions  when  the  actual  labor  of  re-drafting  the  charter  is 
commenced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Milton  Marks,  Chairman. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Public  Health  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  held  eleven 
meetings  during  the  year  1921,  and  presented  one  report  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Club. 

One  of  the  section  meetings  was  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene. 

Three  to  a  consideration  of  the  Public  Health  bills  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Three  to  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  general  meeting  at 
which  the  section  reported  on  the  Fess-Capper  and  Sheppard-Towner 
bills  . 

The  last  five  meetings  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Proper  Medical  and  Hospital  and  Dental  Service  to  people 
of  limited  means. 

W.  W.  BoARDMAN,  Secretary. 
January,  1922, 
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To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

The  Section  of  the  Commonwealth  Qub  on  Scientific  Research  held 
two  meetings  in  the  year  1921,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  held 
one  informal  conference  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
At  these  meetings  consideration  was  given  to  various  seismological 
problems  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America.    The  discussions 
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centered  around  a  resolution  which  Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  presented  at  the  Berkeley  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Division]  American  Association  for  the  Advancement;  of  Science,  Au- 
gust 5,  1921,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto.  The  committee  was 
in  unanimous  agreement  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  these  resolu- 
tions, and  after  conference  with  the  Board  of  Governors  and  with 
the  Board's  consent,  a  program  was  arranged,  to  be  presented  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Qub,  November  17,  1921.  This  pro- 
gram called  out  a  very  large  attendance  and  proved  to  be  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Upon  motion  the  Qub  unanimously  adopted  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  committee  (see  Transactions  No.  10,  Vol.  XVI, 
December,  1921,  p.  381,  for  text  of  resolutions). 

Barton  Warren  Evermann,  Chairman. 


Resolution 

Offered  by  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  August  5,  1921,  at  the  Berkeley  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  found  that  the  region  about  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  in  a  condition  of  slow  motion  due  to  strain  in  the  earth's  crust,  which 
is  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  sudden  fault  slips,  thus  causing  earthquakes, 
and 

WHEREAS,  both  the  strain  creep  and  its  sudden  relief  cause  changes  in  the 
geographical  positions  of  the  region  so  that  the  latitude  and  longitude  vary  in 
short  periods  of  time,  and 

WHEREAS,  there  is  an  active  fault,  known  as  the  San  Andreas  fault,  ex- 
tending through  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  most  desirable  to  obtain  all  possible  scientific  information 
regarding  the  movement  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  in  particular  the  movements 
related  to  the  San  Andreas  fault,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  the  most  efficient 
agency  for  obtaining  this  information;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  that  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  determining  the  amount 
of  change  in  the  geographical  positions  in  regions  of  seismic  activity,  and  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  carrying  on  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  Survey,  be  made  in  the  annual  budgets ;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress. 
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To  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Club: 

Owing  to  the  discussions  arising  from  the  so-called  King  Bill  in 
the  State  Legislature,  it  seemed  to  the  Board  of  Governors  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  fresh  study  of  the  field  of  state  taxation,  and  a 
meeting  to  reorganize  the  Section  on  Taxation  was  held  on  March  22, 
1921.  At  that  time  it  was  planned  to  take  up  the  question  on  broad 
lines,  and  later  to  give  more  intensive  study  to  special  topics. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  section  were  held  on  alternate  Tuesday 
evenings  through  April,  May  and  June,  and  were  resumec}  in  Septem- 
br  and  held  regularly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  section  resolved  itself  into  sub-sections,  meeting  in- 
formally and  studying  specific  topics  upon  which  reports  were  ren- 
dered to  the  section  at  the  fall  meetings. 

As  a  result  of  its  meetings,  and  a  very  generous  amount  of  time 
given  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  section,  a  sunmiary  of  the 
various  tax  laws  has  been  compiled  comprising  the  following: 
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State  Taxes 
I — ^Taxes  on  Property — Real  and  Personal 

II — Corporation  Taxes 

a.  Public  Utilities 

b.  Banks 

c.  Insurance  Companies 

d.  Other  Franchises 

III — Corporation  License  Tax 
IV — Inheritance  Tax 

Information  was  also  compiled  in  regard  to  municipal  licenses  and 
in  a  general  way  on  federal  taxes. 

After  a  survey  of  the  existing  field  of  taxation  the  section  discussed 
special  topics,  such  as  exemption  from  taxation ;  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  state  purposes;  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  various  topics 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  tax  system.  A  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  program  of  the  National  Tax  Association,  centering  chiefly 
upon  the  suggested  state  income  tax.  The  results  of  income  taxes  in 
other  States  were  taken  into  consideration. 

As  a  result  of  its  year's  work  the  section  has  on  hand  a  consider- 
able amount  of  data,  including  several  valuable  contributions  in  the 
form  of  written  reports,  all  of  which  it  believes  can  be  made  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  any  further  study  of  tax  problems  in  this  State.  From 
the  nature  of  the  subject  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  group  of  men 
devoting  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  that  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  a  committee  of  thisi  character,  to  present  a  report 
containing  positive  and  definite  recommendations  in  regard  to  changes 
in  the  present  system  of  taxation.  The  section  has  all  along  regarded 
its  work  as  of  a  preliminary  character  tending  to  answer  the  question, 
"Are  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  taxation  in  California  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  general  revision?"  It  is  to  this  question  that  the 
section  proposes  to  give  an  answer  at  the  first  opportunity  presented 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Qub  during  the  year  1922. 

With  the  presentation  of  its  report  at  the  Club  meeting  the  Taxation 
Section  will  have  completed  the  preliminary  program  it  has  under- 
taken. It  will  then  seek  to  confine  itself  to  some  specific  problem,  the 
nature  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  Club's  suggestions  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting. 

F.  P.  Farquhar,  Chairman. 

Section  on  Traffic  Hazards 

J.  R.  Molony,  Chairman 

H.  P.  Adams  H.  S.  Allen  Jau  Don  Ball 

H.  B.  Ainsworth  Thomas  H.  Anderson  Frank  Bamet 

Jewel  Alexander  R.  M.  J.  Armstrong  David  P.  Barrows 

Roy  B.  Alexander  C.  D.  Babcock  Edward  Berwick 
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Transactions  of  the  Club 

The  great  variety  of  the  Club's  activities  in  the  nineteen  years  of  its 
existence  can  be  seen  from  the  sixteen  volumes  of  its  published  pro- 
ceedings. A  full  list  of  the  published  transactions  to  1921  can  be 
found  in  the  Progress  Report  for  1920,  pp.  530-533.  Following  is  the 
list  of  publications  for  1919,  1920  and  1921.  Prices  given  include 
postage.    Most  of  the  numbers  are  still  available. 

Volume  XIV 

Address  by  Hon.  Wm.  Howard  Taft,  February,  1919.    Pp.  12.    lie. 

Reception  to  Members  from  the  Front,  March,  1919.    Pp.  35.    12c. 

Pending  Legislation  of  1919,  April,  1919.    Pp.  46.    12c. 

The  League  of  Nations,  May,  1919.    Pp.  69.    18c. 

Employer  and  Employee,  June,  1919.    Pp.  100.    25c. 

The  Peace  Treaty,  July,  1919.    Pp.  64.    18c. 

Capital,  Labor  and  the  Public,  September,  1919.    Pp.  38.    12c. 

Address  by  President  Wilson,  September,  1919.    Pp.  12.    lie. 

War  Time  Advances  in  Science,  October,  1919.    Pp.  33.    12c. 

Address  by  Senator  Johnson,  October,  1919.    Pp.  20.    lie. 

Address  by  Herbert  Hoover,  November,  1919.    Pp.  12.    lie. 

Food  Prices,  November,  1919.    Pp.  40.    12c. 

Immigration,  January,  1920.    Pp.  40.    12c 

War  Service  of  the  Club,  January,  1920.    Pp.  40.    12c. 

Progress  Report  for  1919,  February,  1920.    Pp.  96. 

Volume  XV 
A  Standard  of  Value,  March,  1920.    Pp.  75.    28c. 
Reservations  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  May,  1920.    Pp.  52.    18c. 
The  Poor  Man  in  Court,  June,  1920.    Pp.  56.    23cJ 
The  Alien  Land  Law,  August,  1920.    Pp.  3&    17c. 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  1920,  September,  1920.    Pp.  65.    23c. 
Problem  of  the  Prisoner,  October,  1920.    Pp.  39.    17c. 
Water  Power  and  Irrigation,  December,  1920.    Pp.  65.    23c. 
Selection  of  Jurors,  December,  1920.    Pp.  40.    17e. 
Election  Laws,  January,  1921.    Pp.  31.    17c. 
Progress  Report  for  1920,  February,  1921.    Pp.  123. 

Volume  XVI 
The  Harbor  Transfer  Bill,  March,  1921.    Pp,  41.    17c. 
The  Corporation  Tax  Bill,  April,  1921.    Pp.  Z3.    17e. 
School  Organization,  May,  1921.    Pp.  21.    lie. 
Penal  Methods,  June,  1921.    Pp.  42.    17e. 
Wage  Adjustment,  July,  1921.    Pp.  39,  17c. 
Censorship,  August,  1921.    Pp.  41,    17c. 
The  National  Health,  September,  1921.    Pp.  36.    17c. 
The  State  Colony  Settlements,  November,  1921.    Pp.  39.    17c. 
Civil  Service  in  California,  December,  1921.    Pp.  48.    17c. 
Earthquakes,  December,  1921.    Pp.  39.    17c. 
Progress  Report  for  1921. 

'These  Transactions  are  intended  to  contain  in  brief  form  all  available  infor- 
mation on  all  sides  of  the  question  discussed.  Most  of  the  material  published 
is  from  first-hand  investigation,  the  material  available  in  other  publications 
being  covered  in  the  bibliography  and  other  references,  which  are  published 
for  the  use  of  students  and  other  investigators. 

A  few  bound  copies  of  Voliunes  III  to  XV  are  for  sale  to  members  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  at  $3.00  each.    Copies  of  Volume  XVI  will  soon  be  ready. 

At  the  completion  of  each  volume  of  the  Transactions  an  index  is  prepared 
covering  the  entire  volume.  Uniform  bindings  at  reasonable  cost  are  arranged 
by  the  Secretary.  All  numbers  of  the  Transactions  are  mailed  to  each  member 
as  issued.    Index  and  title  page  to  any  volume  except  the  first  can  be  supplied. 
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I 

Constitation 

Name 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California,  and  its  business  office  shall  be  maintained  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Object 

Article  II.  The  object  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  shall  be  to  investigate 
problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  aid  in  their  solution. 
The  Club  may  consider  local  questions  concerning  any  political  subdivision  of 
the  State,  but,  except  for  some  urgent  reason,  shall  do  so  in  collaboration  with, 
or  under  the  leadership  of  some  local  civic  body. 

Membership 

Article  III.  Section  1.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of  members,  namely, 
active,  associate  and  honorary  members.  The  active  members  of  the  Club  only 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  questions  affecting  the  management  or  property 
of  the  Club.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  elect  as  associate  member  any  p>er- 
son  whose  assistance  may  be  desired  in  the  work  of  the  Club.  On  nomination 
by  the  Governors  any  distinguished  person  may,  by  vote  of  a  Club  meeting,  be 
made  an  honorary  member.  The  active  members  shall  be  all  members  other  than 
associate  and  honorary  members. 

Section  2.  Applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  prescribe.  All  names  proposed  for  active  membership 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  which  shall  investigate  the  fitness 
of  applicants,  and  recommend  to  the  Club  the  election  of  approved  persons. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  all  members  of  the  Club  a  list  of  per- 
sons whose  applications  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  re- 
questing objection  to  any  applicant,  if  any  such  objection  exists.  If  no  objection 
shall  be  received  within  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  mailing,  the  applicants  shall 
be  considered  elected,  and  the  Secretary  shall  notify  them  of  their  election.  If 
objection  to  any  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  who  shall  take  such  action  as  is  deemed  best. 

Officers 

Article  IV.  Section  1.  The  elected  officers  shall  be  a  President  and  a  Vice- 
President,  whose  duties  shall  be  those  implied  by  the  titles  of  their  office,  and 
seven  Governors.  The  appointed  officers  shall  be  a  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
the  chairmen  of  Sections,  who  shall  all  be  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
board.  An  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  employed  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governors,  who  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board.  A  bank  may  be  desig- 
nated to  act  as  Treasurer.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  committees. 

Section  2.  Any  member  who  has  served  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year 
as  President  of  the  Club  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  so  long 
as  he  remains  a  member  of  the  Club.  He  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  voting 
as  other  members  of  the  board,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  mem- 
bership on  the  board  because  of  absence  from  its  meetings. 

Section  3.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be 
one  year.  The  term  of  office  of  a  Governor  shall  be  three  years.  Two  Governors 
shall  be  elected  each  year,  except  that  three  shall  be  elected  every  third  year. 
Elected  officers  shall  take  office  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  year  and  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  Vacancies  in  elective 
offices  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  remainder  of  the  calen- 
dar year,  any  unexpired  terms  being  filled  at  the  annual  election. 

Section  4.  Any  elected  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  shall  become 
a  candidate  for  an  elective  office  shall  thereby  vacate  his  office  or  governorship. 

Section  5.  Any  member  who  has  served  for  seventeen  years  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Club  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
member  of  the  Club.  He  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  other  Governors. 
(Amendment  adopted  January,  1921.) 
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Board  of  Governors 

Article  V.  Section  1.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  constitute  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Club  and  shall  transact  all  its  business  except  as  odierwise  provided 
in  this  constitution.  It  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the 
elected  and  ex  officio  Governors.    Five  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  hold  regular  meetings  at  least  once 
a  month,  and  such  other  regular  meetings  as  may  be  required  by  its  rules. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice- 
President,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  take  the  advice  of  the  members  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Club,  but  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution, 
shall  not  be  bound  by  the  instructions  of  any  meeting  which  is  not  attended  by  a 
majority  of  the  active  members  of  the  Club.  The  Governors  may  submit  any 
question  to  the  Club  by  a  postal  card  or  similar  vote,  and  shall  be  bound  by  the 
instructions  of  a  majority  of  those  voting. 

Section  4.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  give  leave  of  absence  from  the  State 
to  any  member  thereof  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  but  otherwise 
absence  from  a  majority  of  the  meetings  of  the  Governors  in  any  three  months 
or  from  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  if  an  appointed  member 
thereof,  except  by  reason  of  illness,  shall  vacate  the  office  of  such  Governor, 
which  shall  inunediately  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Executive  Committee 

Article  VI.  Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint  from  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  an  Executive  Committee  which  shall  meet  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  term  of  such  committee  shall  expire  with  that  of  the  President  who 
appointed  them.  The  number  constituting  the  Elxecutive  Committee  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be 
ex  officio  members.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Club  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  exercise  such  powers  as  may  be 
given  it  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  during  the  recess  of  the  Board  may 
exercise  the  powers  of  that  Board  in  respect  to  matters  on  which  the  Board  has 
not  acted.  Its  minutes  shall  be  kept  in  the  same  book  with  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Elections 

Article  VIII.  Section  1.  The  elected  officers  of  the  Club  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  on  the  day  and  evening  of  the  regular  meeting  in  December  of  each  year. 

Section  2.  At  the  regular  meeting  in  October  of  each  year  there  shall  be 
elected  a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  none  of  whom  are  elected 
officers  of  the  Club.  The  Governors  shall  place  in  nomination  for  membership 
on  this  committee  two  members,  and  there  shall  be  chosen  by  viva  voce  vote 
from  the  members  attending  such  meeting,  an  Elisor,  who  shall  forthwith  nomi- 
nate three  additional  members.  Additional  nominations  for  membership  on  the 
committee  may  be  made  from  the  floor.  If  additional  nominations  are  made, 
the  selection  of  the  five  committee  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  Otherwise  the 
five  members  nominated  by  the  Governors  and  by  the  Elisor  shall  constitute  the 
nominating  conmiittee.  The  nominating  committee  shall,  at  the  regular  meeting 
in  November,  name  from  the  membership  of  the  Club  a  candidate  for  each 
vacancy  to  be  filled.  Other  candidates  may  be  named  by  the  members  present  at 
the  November  meeting,  or  by  filing  with  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  ten  days 
after  the  November  meeting,  a  nominating  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  ten 
of  the  active  members  of  the  Club. 

Section*  3.  The  names  of  all  candidates  shall  be  printed  in  the  notice  of  the 
December  meeting  and  sent  to  all  members,  and  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
suitable  number  of  ballots  for  the  purpose  of  the  elections. 

Section  4.  The  polls  shall  be  opened  at  the  Club  rooms  on  the  day  of  the 
regular  meeting  in  December  from  12:30  to  4:30  p.  m.  and  at  such  time  during 
the  December  meeting  as  will  give  opportunity  for  those  present  to  cast  their 
ballots.    The  President  shall  appoint  not  less  than  two  tellers  to  receive  the 
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ballots.  When  all  who  desire  have  voted,  the  polls  shall  be  declared  closed  and 
the  tellers  shall  count  the  ballots  and  declare  the  result 

Section  5.  Members  residing  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  county 
may  vote  by  mailing  their  ballots  folded  to  the  Secretary,  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  on  which  the  member's  name  is  written.  When  the  polls  are  opened  the 
tellers  shall  open  the  envelope  and  deposit  the  ballot.  The  Secretary  shall  mail 
the  ballot  to  each  such  member  one  week  before  the  election. 

Sction  6.  No  member  whose  dues  are  not  paid  up  to  the  50th  day  of  June 
preceding  the  election  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  for 
the  tellers  a  poll-list  of  all  members  entitled  to  vote. 

Section  7.  The  terms  of  officers  shall  begin  with  the  first  day  of  January 
following  their  election. 

Club  Meetings 

Article  VIII.  Section  1.  The  Club  shall  hold  at  least  one  regular  meeting  in 
each  month  and  sudi  special  meetings  as  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  the 
Governors.  Subjects  and  reports  of  sections  or  committees  shall  be  considered 
in  the  order  determined  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  at  each  regular  meeting  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Governors  and 
the  Executive  Committee  during  the  previous  month ;  also  the  Treasurer's  report 
of  the  Club's  receipts  and  expenditures  and  of  the  condition  of  the  funds. 

Section  3.  The  members  attending  any  Club  meeting  at  which  the  report  of  a 
section  or  committee  of  the  Club  is  under  consideration  may  by  a  majority  vote 
resolve  that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  be  taken  upon  any  recommendation  con- 
tained in  such  report,  or  if  there  be  no  objection  the  presiding  officer  may  ascer- 
tain the  sense  of  the  meeting  by  calling  for  a  vote.  A  majority  vote  shall  be 
considered  as  determining  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  If  the  vote  is  unanimous 
and  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  or  section,  the  same 
shall  be  considered  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Club,  but  the  Governors  may, 
and  on  request  of  twenty-five  members  must,  nevertheless  submit  the  question  to 
a  postal  card  vote.  Notice  of  action  by  a  Club  meeting  committing  the  Qub  to 
any  policy  shall  be  announced  to  the  Club  with  the  notice  of  Uie  next  monthly 
meeting,  and  if  no  request  for  a  postal  card  vote  shall  be  made  by  the  date  of 
such  meeting  the  action  shall  be  final. 

Section  4.  The  members  present  at  any  meeting  may  recommend  measures  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  or  may  require  any  matter  to  be  submitted  to  vote  of 
the  whole  Club.  The  vote  of  the  whole  Club  shall  be  taken  by  mail  in  such  form 
as  the  Governors  may  prescribe,  and  the  Club  shall  be  bound  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting. 

Initiation  Fees  and  Dues 

Article  IX.  Section  1.  The  initiation  fee  to  active  membership  shall  be  $10.00, 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  any  person  who  has  retired  from  the  Club  in  good 
standing  and  desires  readmission,  the  initiation  fee  shall  be  $5.00.  Honorary 
and  associate  members  shall  be  admitted  without  initiation  fee. 

Section  2.  The  dues  of  active  members  residing  at  or  within  fifty  miles  of 
San  Francisco  shall  be  $1.00  per  month,  payable  quarterly  in  advance,  and  of 
active  members  residing  more  than  fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  of  asso- 
ciate members,  $5.00  per  year,  pajrable  in  two  installments,  on  January  1st,  and 
Juty  1st,  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  Members  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
University  of  California  and  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  below  the 
grade  of  associate  professor,  who  signify  their  willingness  to  assist  the  Club 
when  called  upon  in  its  research  work  and  discussions,  shall  pay  no  dues,  but 
shall  have  the  rights  of  active  members.  The  Governors  may  by  unanimous  vote 
of  those  present  at  a  Governors'  meeting  relieve  any  person  from  payment  of 
arrears  of  dues.  No  dues  shall  be  charged  against  new  members  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  or  half  year  respectively  following  their  election.  Any 
members  twelve  months  or  more  in  arrears  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governors. 

Section  3.  Any  active  member  may,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Governors, 
become  a  life  member  on  payment  of  the  following  sum:    If  paid  before  tiie 
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expiration  of  one  year  after  paying  initiation  fee,  $115;  if  paid  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  and  before  the  expiration  of  five  years,  $110;  after  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  $100 ;  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  $80 ;  after  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  years,  $60.  Life  members  retain  the  standing  of  active  members, 
and  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  further  dues. 

Ponds 

Article  X.  All  initiation  fees  and  all  sums  transferred  from  the  Current  Fund 
shall  be  deposited  as  a  Permanent  Fund  in  some  savings  bank  or  invested  in 
national,  state,  county  or  municipal  bonds.  The  Permanent  Fund  may  be  used 
only  for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings  or  the  furnishing 
of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Club. 

The  Governors  may  accept  donations  of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Club,  and  shall  apply  them  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  trust. 

The  receipts  from  dues,  from  life  memberships  and  from  miscellaneous  sources 
shall  be  known  as  the  Current  Fund  and  shall  be  used  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Club.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  all  sums  in  the  Current  Fund  in  excess 
of  $2,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Permanent  Fund. 

The  Governors  may  transfer  from  the  Permanent  Fund  to  the  Current  Fund 
amounts  not  exceeding  $500  in  any  one  month,  all  transfers  of  funds  to  be 
reported  to  the  Club  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sections  and  Committees 

Article  XL  There  shall  be  sections  and  committees  fornted  in  the  Club  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Governors.  A  section  shall  consist  of  the  chairman,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  such  members  as  may  associate  them- 
selves with  him  for  the  consideration  of  any  subject  or  class  of  subjects. 
Sections  may  formulate  their  own  rules  and  methods  of  procedure.  The  duty 
of  the  Sections  shall  be  to  prepare  subjects  for  consideration  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Club  and  to  report  upon  papers  referred  to  them  by  those  meetings,  supple- 
menting them,  when  desirable,  with  material  of  their  own,  the  intent  being  that 
when  subjects  come  from  a  section  there  shall  be  an  orderly  and  impartial  pre- 
sentation of  all  the  essential  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  so  far  as  tlie  section 
can  ascertain  them  and  such  discussion  and  recommendation  as  the  section 
desires.  It  shall  be  their  especial  duty  to  see  that  definite  opinions  or  issues  shall 
be  formulated  in  such  form  that  the  Gub  can  conveniently  take  them  up  and 
approve  or  disapprove.  Should  the  number  of  subjects  proposed  be  greater  than 
the  Club  can  properly  discuss  at  its  meetings,  sections  may  hold  separate  meet- 
ings for  their  discussion,  and  the  papers  and  discussion  may  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Governors,  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Club. 

By-Laws 

Article  XI L  The  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  power  to  adopt  By-Laws 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution,  which  By-Laws  before  becoming  effective 
shall  be  submitted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Club  for  its  approval.  A  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  voting  at  such  meeting  shall  be  necessary  to  render 
the  By-Laws  effective.  The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  that  the  amendment  be  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Club  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  draft  of  the  By-Laws. 

Delinquent  Members 

Article  XIII.  Should  any  member  of  the  Club  be  convicted  of  an  offense 
involving  moral  turpitude,  or  be  connected  with  any  notorious  public  scandal  in 
such  a  way  that  his  connection  with  the  Club  may  injure  its  good  name,  the 
Board  of  Governors,  by  vote  of  seven  members,  may  drop  him  from  the  rolls, 
notifying  the  member,  but  making  no  public  announcement.  The  record  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  must  state  the  facts  and  the  reason  for  the  action,  but  such 
record  shall  not  be  read  at  the  Club  meeting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  so  act  in  case  of  grave  public  scandal. 
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Amendments 

Article  XIV.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  proposed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  or  by  a  member  of  the  Club  at  any  reg^ular  meeting  of  the  Club. 
They  shall  lie  over  for  one  meeting  and  be  discussed  by  the  Club.  Notice  of  the 
fact  that  such  amendments  are  pending  shall  be  given  in  the  call  of  the  meeting 
at  which  they  are  to  be  discussed.  If  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  active  mem- 
bers voting  thereon  at  the  Club  meeting  and  not  otherwise  a  postal  card  vote 
shall  be  taken,  and  if  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  any  amendment  are  in  the 
affirmative  the  amendment  shall  stand  adopted. 

Schedule 

Article  XV.  This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of 
canvass  of  the  votes  thereon  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  shall  supersede 
the  Constitution  adopted  1907  and  the  amendments  thereto.  All  officers  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Constitution  shall  serve  the  term  for 
which  they  were  elected  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  herein  set  forth. 
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By-Laws 

Papers 

Section  1.  All  formal  papers  read  before  the  Club  with  a  view  of  their  dis- 
cussion will  be  expected  to  include  a  summary  of  all  the  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  writer  upon  which  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  are  based,  with 
such  references  as  will  enable  the  student  to  verify  and  investigate  further. 
They  shall  also  usually  conclude  with  resolutions  definitely  formulated  to  express 
the  action  which  the  author  believes  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

Section  2.  Formal  papers,  when  prepared  as  directed  in  Section  1,  shall  be 
considered  by  a  section  or  committee  before  their  final  discussion  by  the  Club, 
unless  the  Governors  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Library 

Section  3.  The  library  of  the  Club  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  to  include 
all  material  necessary  to  enable  students  to  inform  themselves  in  respect  to 
social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  and  problems  of  California  and  its 
principal  municipalities.  It  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  a  complete  file  of  the 
ofiicial  reports  of  the  state  institutions  and  municipalities.  The  Secretary  shall  be 
ex  officio  librarian  and  the  President  shall  appoint  a  library  committee  of  three. 

Committees  and  Sections 

Section  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Membership  Committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  maintain  and  increase  the  membership  of  die  Club.  The  committee 
shall  take  care  to  recommend  to  the  Governors  only  persons  whose  reputation  is 
above  reproach  and  who  are  above  suspicion  of  endeavor  to  make  use  of  the 
Club  to  promote  their  personal,  corporate  or  political  interests.  The  Board  of 
Governors  may  create  such  standing  and  special  committees  and  sections  of  the 
Club  as  may  be  found  to  be  desirable.  All  committees  and  sections  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Governors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  their 
terms  shall  expire  with  that  of  the  President  under  or  by  whom  they  were 
appointed.  Although  any  member  of  the  Club  may  participate  in  the  work  of 
any  section,  it  shall,  nevertheless,  be  the  privilege  of  the  President  to  appoint 
members  to  the  sections  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

Luncheons 

Section  5.  Luncheon  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  for  the  purpoee  of 
hearing  speakers  on  topics  of  current  interest.  The  President  shall  appoint  a 
chairman  to  preside  at  such  luncheon  meetings  who  shall  serve  for  three  months. 
The  President  shall  appoint,  to  assist  the  chairman  of  luncheons,  a  committee  of 
three  members,  and  such  of  the  past-chairmen  of  the  luncheons  as  desire  to 
associate  themselves  with  this  work.  Such  committee  shall  serve  for  the  calendar 
year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Withdrawals  from  Permanent  Fund 

Section  6.  The  moneys  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
deposited  in  savings  bank,  and  bonds  and  other  securities  placed  in  custody  of 
any  bank,  may  be  drawn  out  only  on  the  signature  of  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Club,  or  of  any  two  of  them. 

Dropping  of  Members  in  Arrears 

Section  7.  When  any  member  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  be  found 
in  arrears  in  pajrment  of  dues  for  one  year,  not  including  the  payment  then  due, 
his  attention  shall  be  called  to  the  fact  with  request  to  remit.  If  neither  explana- 
tion nor  remittance  shall  be  received  (within  what  the  Executive  Committee 
considers  a  reasonable  time),  he  shall  be  notified  that  unless  he  makes  good  his 
arrears  within  thirty  days  he  forfeits  his  rights  to  membership  in  the  Qub  and 
may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  dropped  by  the  Governors.  The  Governors  shall 
exercise  a  kindly  discretion  in  dealing  with  those  who  become  unable  to  pay, 
either  by  remitting  their  dues  or  dropping  them  from  the  roll  without  publicity. 

Time  for  Qualifying  as  Members 

Section  8.  It  is  hereby  ordered  that  whenever  a  person  shall  not  have  qualified 
within  ninety  days  after  his  election,  he  shall  be  dropped  from  the  Club's  list  as 
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refusing  to  accept  membership;  providing,  that  on  request  of  such  person  or  of 
the  member  who  proposed  his  name,  the  Executive  Conmilttee  shall  have  power 
to  extend  the  time  for  quaUfying. 

Publication  of  Papers 

Section  9.  Papers  read  before  the  Luncheons  or  Sections  of  the  Club  shall 
not  be  published  in  the  Transactions  unless  they  have  first  been  examined  and 
reported  upon  by  a  committee,  or  have  been  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Club  to  Maintain  Impartial  Position 

Section  10.  The  Commonwealth  Club  shall  niaintain  itself  in  an  impartial 
position  as  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  questions. 

Annual  Reports 

Section  11.  The  President,  Treasurer  and  Executive  Secretary  shall  each  pre- 
pare an  annual  report  which  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  to  all  members. 

Members  Exempt  from  Dues 

Section  12.  Members  claiming  exemption  from  dues  under  Article  IX,  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Club  shall  signify  in  writing  their  willingness  to 
assist  the  Club  in  its  research  work,  and  shall  append  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  perform  such  service. 

Transactions 

Section  13.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Governors,  extra  copies  of  bulle- 
tins will  be  supplied  to  members  on  request,  at  cost.  Applications  for  extra 
copies  from  non-members  shall  be  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  or 
by  the  Governors. 

Privileges  to  Non-Members 

Section  14.  Cards  may  be  issued  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  or  Vice- 
President,  on  the  request  of  a  member,  to  non-residents  entitiing  the  holder  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Club  for  a  period  of  time  to  be  stated  on  the  card. 

Loans  from  Library 

Section  15.  Members  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  material  obtained  from  the 
Library  two  (2)  weeks,  and  for  a  renewal  period  (upon  request  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period),  of  two  (2)  additional  weeks. 

Ms^erial  taken  for  committee  work  may  be  held  by  committee  members  for 
two  ^2)  months,  subject  to  recall  at  any  time. 

A  fine  of  ten  cents  (10c)  per  week  will  be  collected  for  holding  bejrond  such 
periods. 

Procedure  at  Club  Meetings 

Section  16.  The  Chairman  is  directed  in  all  cases  to  notify  the  speaker  one 
minute  before  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  that  fact,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  time  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  extend  it.  When  other  members  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  then  the  original  speakers  may  again  be  heard. 

Preference  for  Speakers 

Section  17.  Notices  of  meeting  shall  request  members  desiring  to  speak  under 
the  five-minute  rule  to  notify  the  President  before  the  discussion  begins,  and 
those  names  shall  be  called  first  unless  the  President  finds  it  necessary  to  do 
otherwise  in  order  to  give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing.  Except  that  when  the  Qub  is 
entertaining  some  distinguished  guest,  or  upon  any  other  occasion  of  ceremony, 
the  order  and  method  of  procedure  shall  be  at  the  discrection  of  the  President. 

Leaves  of  Absence 

Section  18.  (a)  The  Board  of  (jovernors  may  grant  leave  of  absence  not 
exceeding  one  year  to  any  member  of  the  Qub  for  the  time  of  his  absence  from 
the  State.  Within  three  months  of  its  expiration  any  such  leave  of  absence  may 
be  extended  for  a  further  term. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Club  who  are  called  to  active  service  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the 
term  of  such  service. 

(c)  Leave  of  absence  shall  carry  with  it  exemption  of  dues  for  the  term  of 
such  leave. 
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MEMBERSHIP  UST  FOR  1921       „o  or 

JANUARY  1st  members 

1904 60 

1905 116 

1906. 200 

1907. ^ 239 

1908. 362 

1909 491 

19ia..... 701 

1911- 800 

191^ 1108 

1913 1233 

1914.. 1254 

1915 1259 

1916. 1262 

1917 1500 

19ia 1900 

1919 2116 

1920 2449 

1921.. 2809 

1922. 3027 

*  Life  Members 

t  Members  on  Leave  (Last  Known  Address) 

i  Honorary   Members 

Abbey,  Edward  S.,  automobile  dealer. 1640  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Abbott,  Carl  H.,  attorney Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Abbott,  F.  H.,  printer  and  bookbinder. 545  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Abbott,  G.  D.,  mining  engineer. 1022  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

tAbrahamson,  Henry,  real  esUte 3798  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 

Abrahamson,  Hugo,   retired 2360   Washington   St.,  San  Francisco 

Ackerman,  Samuel  J.,  department  manager  D.  N.  &  £.  Walter  Co.,  562  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 

Adams,  Burton  W..  lumberman 1002  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  Charles  Albert,  attorney Humbodlt  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  Edward  F.,  joumalist.~~ -~ Chronicle  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  Frank,  irrigation  investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

University  of  California,  Federal  bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Adams,  George  R.,  purchasing  agent 1008  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  Henry  H.,  manager,  The  Gorham  Co. 140  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  H.  P.,  engineer 61    Sixth   ave.,  San  Francisco 

Adams,  L.   P.,  surgeon Federal  Realty  bldg.,  Oakland,   Cal. 

Adams,  R.  L.,  professor  of  farm  management.  University  of  California 

309  HUgard  Hall.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Addison,  Thomas.  Pacific  Coast  manager.  General  Electric  Co 810  Rialto  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Adler,  Howard   F.,  physician 1590   Broadway,  San  Francisco 

Adler,  Tack,    insurance 244    Pine    St.,  San  Francisco 

Adler,  John  S.,  manufacturer's  agent 705  Mechanics  Institute  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Aicher,  A.  J.,  general  agent  Great  Northern  Railroad  Co 1009  Hearst  bld|r.,  S.  F. 

Aiken,  Albert  C,  attorney Flatiron  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Ainsworth,  H.  B.,  vice-president.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank San  Francisco 
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Havre,  J.  B.,  exporter  and  importer 916  Kohl  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hawkes,  R.  H.,  real  estate 168  Sutter  st.  San  Francisco 

Hawkins,  C.  A.,  president,  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. Dayton,  Ohio 

Hawks,  H.  D.,  real  estate 402  Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hawley,  Charles  O.,  insurance ^907  Citizens  National  Bank  bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hawley,  John   V.,  secretary   Western  States  Life    Insurance   Co..  995   Market  St.,   S.    F. 

Hawley,  R.  W.,  civil  engineer 703  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hawley,  Stuart  S.,  vice  president,  Hawley^King  Co.,  investments. 

Syndicate  bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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HawOTtb.  B.  C,  writer 96S  C«nr  M.,  Sui  Franciico 

..      ,       ■.    ^  1„.    : —  „3«_M»rkei  «.,  S»n  FmieiK» 


>ffice  bids.,  S 


Mn,  W.llff  I.,  vice  pre«dMI,  Wm.  A.  O 


232«  H.  Fiauero*  «.,  Loi  Angele 

I,  Weitem  Pipe  &  Sleel  Co.,  252  Uilli  bidf.,  S.  f. 

U2S  Fint  Nationil  Bank  bldg.,  San  FranciMO 

Aetna  Caniiltr  «   Surety   Co.,   Hi   Pine   it.,   S.   F. 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co., 

403  PoiUl  Telegrspb  bids..  San  FranciKo 
auk  of  Commerce  450  California   it.,  San  Franciico 
-.70S  Kohl  bldg     San  Franciico 


HefFernan,  John  T.,  president.  Ileflemao  Enaine  Work),  lOS  Railroad  are.  So.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Heger,  S.  Ralph,  .bin  and  neckwear  iiiaouraclurer_„_ 116  Kearny  «.,  San  FranciKO 

Heineberg,  I.  A.,  export  and  import  merchant.  Pacific  Orient  Co.,  IS  CaU/omia  it.,  S.  F. 
Heintohn.  Herman,  leCTetiry,  South  S.  F.   Packing  «  Provision  Co.,  407  From  it.,  S.  F. 

Held,  Emeit,  secretary,  Home  MaauTacturini  Co 2843   Prince  si.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Heller,  E.  L.,  retired — 361    Hilli  bid*.,  San  Francisco 

Heller,  E.  S.,  attorney - Nevada   Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Heller,  Walter  S.,  consulting  psychologiit  and  conaultant  in  adveniiing, 

3«I    Hilli  bl3(.,  San  Francisco 

Hellmann.  H.   G.,  retired  merchant 2412   Gough  St.,  S»n  Franciico 

llelier,  Charles  W.,  vice  president.  Wen  Coast   Life   Ininrancc   Co.,  }7«   Pine  it,   S.   F. 

Henderion,  H.  H.,  civil  engineer. 311   E.   Uain  St.,  Str"' "- 

Hendry,  George  W.,  preiidenl,  C.  J-  Hendt?  Co.,  ahtp  chandler 29  Uaii 

HcDgitlei     '       ■      -      "-■■    •-•■-     •^- 

Heorr.  C 
Henifiill, 


'.  C.  A., 


F,  vl..  attorney ; !„„_~r._ Hilli  bldg.;  San  Fra 


Heniley,  C.  B..  agency  superintendent,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.- 333   Pine  it,  S. 

Henilty,  C.  P.,  lalesman,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co Crocker  bl^.,  San  Franci 

Herget,  John  G„  rice  preiidenl  Behreni  &  Co.,  caiualtf  insunnce.-.22ti  ^nsorne  St.,  S. 


Herold.  Sidney  H 
H.     ■  ■      ~     ■       ■ 


gineer 1104  Mer 

n,  George,  president,  George  Hem 

r,  Edmond  E.,  aIIOTOey.._„ 

fiersnoerg,  J.  L.  iniurance  broker _™ 

Keriitein,  Morrii,  physician  and  aurgean 

Heltraan,  Walter  "     


Imont  ave.,  Berkelt 

»,  1^  R.,  anomej -™_ Kohl  bldg.,  San  Fmnciico 

!,  G.  W.,  genera]  superiDtendent,  0*Conaer,  Mofialt  &  Co.,  121   Poit  it.,  San  Francisco 

[ins,  Charlei  H.,  shipping. 268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

orn,  Lewis  A.,  attorney Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

,  Arthur  J.,  California  manager,  Slale  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Indiana, 

1001  Honadnoch  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

.  H.   C,  Maior,  retired  arniy  officer, — — Pacilic  Union   CluTi,  San  Francisco 

Harold  P.,  physican  and  surgeon 177  Post  it.,  San  Francisco 

I.  Gordon,  certified  public  accountant 277    Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 


— Willows,  Cal. 
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Hockenbeamer,  A.  F.,  vice  president  and  treasurer,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
Hodges,  R.  £.,  assistant  editor.  Pacific  Rural  Press 525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

•Hodghead,Bevcrly   L.,   attorney Holbrook   bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hoeber,  Harold  H.,  president,  Francis  Valentine  Co.,  poster  printers,  777  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 
Hoff,  Walter  A.,  manager,  MacRorie  &  McLaren,  landscape  engineers.  141  Powell  St.,  S.  F. 

Hoffman,  Oscar,  broker 112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hogan,  John  S.,  attorney 68   Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hoge,   Lr.  B.,  insurance  manager.   National   Life   Insurance   Co.,  951    Pacific  bldg.,   S.    F. 

Hohfeld,  Edward,  attorney Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holberton,  George   C,  tractor  implements 422   F.    St.,   Marysville,   Cal. 

Holbrook,  Charles,  merchant. 1802  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco 

Holbrook,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  oil  producer 1002  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holcomb,  Charles  H.,  assistant  city  engineer. City  Hsul,  San  Francisco 

Holcombe,  C.  J.,  secretary,  Parrott  &  Co.,  brokers  and  commission  merchants, 

320  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Holden,  F.  G.,  manager,  Vermont  Marble  Co 244  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Holden,   St.   George,  real  estate 308  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holman,  A.,  editor  and  publisher  "Argonaut" 207   Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 

Holman,  Charles  J.,  fire  insurance  manager Insurance  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holmes,  C.  Edward,  president,  Holmes  Investment  Co 500  Foxcroft  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holmes,  £.  Clarence,  vice-president.  Holmes  Investment  Co., 504  Foxcroft  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Holmes,  £.  I.,  assistant  secretary.  Union  Sugar  Co.  and  Alameda  Sugar  Co., 

351   California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Holohan,  James  B.,  United  States  Marshal 311    Postoffice  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holton,  Luther  J.,  president,  American  Coal  Dredging  Co. Sharon  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Holway,  Herbert  M.,  district   manager,   H.    H.   Robertson   Co.,   manufacturers 

1007  Hobart  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hone,  Daniel,  W.,  attorney _~ 519  Sharon  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Honeywell,  Frank,  publisher,  "Pacific  Rural  Press," 525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Honigbaum  Alfred,  export  manager 334  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hood,  Walter,  certified  public  accountant 260  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hood,   William,   civil  engineer 2524    Filbert   St.,  San  Francisco 

Hooke,  George  H.,  merchant,  fruit  canner 268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hooker,  Robert  G.,  real  estate 503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

tHooper,  Chas.  W.,  physician,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service Washington,  D.   C. 

Hooper,  J.  G.,  manager First  Federal  Trust  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Hooper,  Samuel  L.,  president  and  general  manager.  Noiseless  Typewriter  Distributing  Co., 

17  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hoover,  Herbert,  secretary  of  commerce,  mining  engineer. Washington,  D.  C. 

Hoover,  Theo.  J.,  mining  engineer. 450  Melville  ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hopkins,  M.  E., 2256  Van  Ness  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Hopps,  John  H.,  consulting  engineer 503   Market  st,,  San  Francisco 

Horsburgh,  James,  Jr.,  Willys-Overland  Automobile  Co 309  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Horst,  E.  Clemens,  merchant,  president,  E.  Clemens  Horst  Co. 235  Pine  St.,  S.  F. 

tHotchJciss,  C.  B.,  accountant 867  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Houston,  Albert  J.,  physician 350  Post   St.,  San  Francisco 

Hovey,  Chester  L.,  real  estate 1047  Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

How,  Jared,  attorney Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Howard,  Charles  P.,  treasurer,  Howard  Co First  8t  Market  sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Howard,  E.  A.,  merchant ^ 80  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Howard,  H.  S.,  publisher  and  printer 2055  Addison  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Howe,  Charles  fC.,  merchant.  Weeks,  Howe,  Emerson  Co.,  90  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Howell,  Albert  J.,  manufacturers*  representative 610  Wells  Fargo  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Howell,  J.  B.,  consulting  engineer. 22  Battery  Place,  San  Francisco 

Howell,  John,  importer,  publisher 328   Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Howell,  John  S.,  manufacturer's  agent 610  Wells  Fargo  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Howells,  J.  M.,  consulting  hydraulic  engineer 637  Holbrook  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hoxie,  V.  W.,  marine  department,  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co^  724  Sheldon  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Hoyt,  John  G.,  custom  house  broker 430  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hoyt,  W.  S.,  merchant Sharon  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hubbard,   SamueL. 244   Montecito  ave.,   Oakland,   Cal. 

Hubbard,  William  P.,  attorney 624-626  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Huber,  W.  L.,  consulting  civil  engineer 1304  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Huddart,  Frank  H.,  merchandise  broker. 807  Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Huddart,  James  M.,  wholesale  lumber 110  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hueter,  E.  L.,  capitalist 805   Flatiron  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hueter,  Ernest  C,  investments 805   Flatiron  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hueter,  Oscar  M.,  investments 805  Flatiron  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Huggins,  A.  W.,  wholesale  jeweler 150  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hughes,  Charles  T.,  insurance 433   California  st.,  San  Francisco 

Hughes,  Frank  P.,  chief  clerk,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 332  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hughes,  J.  C,  attorney 440  Lakeshore  blvd.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Hughson,  William  L.,  automobile  dealer 1495  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hultman,  Frank  M.,  attorney 1212  Merchants  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Humphrey,  Charles  F.,  attorney 625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Humphrey,  William  F.,  attorney Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hnnkin,  S.  J.,  physician,  surgeon 1155   Bush  st.,  San  Francisco 

Hunt,  Charles  F.,  banking,  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank,  1    Sansome  St.,  S.   F. 

Hunt,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  manufacturing  agent 232   Rialto  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hunt,  George  Elliott,  manager.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 210  Post  St.,  S.   F. 
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Hunt,  Theodore  M.,  Anglo-CalifomU  Trust  Co Sanaome  ft  Market  sts.,  San  Francisco 

Hunt,  Thomas  F.,  dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California, 

fiushnell   Place,    Berkeley,    Cal. 
Hunter,  Frank  L.,  fire  insurance,  manager,  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance 

Society,  234  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

t  Hunter,  William  Boyd,  attorney P.  O.  Box  1440,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t Huntington,  R.  J..  Otis  Elevator  Co 72  North  10th  St..  Portland,  Ore. 

Huntington,  T.  W.,  chief  surgeon,  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co 960  Mills  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Hurt,  G.  G.,  farmer. Salinas,  Cal. 

Hurwitz,  S.  H.,  physician 516  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Husted,  R.  L.,  attorney 472  Bartlett  St.,  San  Francisco 

Huston,  Charles  A.,  dean,  Stanford  Law  SchooL  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Hutchings,  Hartley  F.,  Harry  Hoefler  Candy  Co. 481  Jessie  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hutchins,  W.  A.,  irrigation  investigation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Federal  bids..  Berkeley,  CaL 

Hutchinson,  Charles  T.,  vice-president,  Dewey  Publishing  Co 420  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Hutchinson,  Ely  C,  chief  engineer,  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  3000  19th  St..  San  Francisco 

Hutchinson,  James  S.,  attorney 923  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hutchinson,  Joseph  K.,  attorney Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

t  Hutchinson,  Lincoln,  c/o  American  Relief  Administration,  67  Eaton  Square, 

London,  S.  W.  1,  England 
Hyde,  Charles  Gilman,  professor  of  sanitary  and  hydraulic  engineering. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Hyde,  James  M.,  professor  of  metallurgy,  Stanford  University, 

260  Churchill  ave.,  Palo  Alto  ,CaL 

Hyman,  Sam  Lightner,  architect ,    . . ,... 68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hyman,  Sol.,  surgeon Butler  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Hyman,  Walter  G.,  president,  Pacific  Box  Factory 2600  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco 

Hyman^  W.  L.,  shoe  manufacturer .. 2410  Sterner  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ickelheimer,  S.,  retired Granada  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

Ingram,  Thomas,  journalist,  managing  editor. Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

Ireland,  Thomas  W.,  mechanical  engmeer .903  Cole  St.,  San  Francisco 

Irilarry,  John  T.,  banking 108  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Irving,   Samuel   C.,   manufacturer.  The   Paraffine    Paint   Co.,   38    First   St.,  San  Francisco 
Isnardi,   Mario,  jphysician  and   surgeon 166   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

tjablons,  Benjamin,  major,  medical  corps.  Army  Medical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Jackson,  H.  F.,  Great  Western  Power  Co 14  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

Jackson,  Richard,  Jr.,  president.  Gem  Ear  Phone  Co 760  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Tacob,  Nathan,  merchant,  vice-president  L.  Dinkelspiel  Co 125  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facob,  Henry  R.,  merchant 753   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

facobi,  A.  Leonard,  merchant 416   Battery   St.,  San  Francisco 

Facobi,  Alexander,  merchant,  Patek  &  Co.,  laundry  supplies,  513  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facobi,  J.  J.,  retired 2855  Pacific  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Facobi,  Leonard,  retired Hotel  Bellevue,  San  Francisco 

Facobs,  Albert  P.,  produce  merchant. 101   Washington  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facobs,  Henry  A.,  attorney First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Facobs,  Isidor,  president  California  Canneries  Co 41  Eastcheap,  London,  England 

Facobs,  S.  Nicholas,  surgeon 209  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facobson,  Emil,  merchant ... ^^  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facoby,  Charles  I.,  sales  department.  Crane  Co. 301  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

Facoby,  P.  I.,  president,  Standard  Biscuit  Co 832  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

FafTa,  M.  E.,  professor  of  nutrition 107  Budd  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fames,  W.  J.,  apartment  house  owner 1036  Polk  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fanin,  Charles,  mining  engineer 716  Kohl  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Fannopoulos,  Albert,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Shreve  ft  Co 200  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fared,  Edward  F.,  attorney First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Feddis,  Alphonse,  diamond  importer. 704  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Feffress,  Melvin  G.,  manufacturer,  president  W.  T.  Garrett  ft  Co.,  299  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 

Fellinek,  E.  O.,  physician  and  surgeon 634   Butler  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Jenkins,  V.  S.,  manufacturer's  agent 303  Railroad  ave.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jenkins,  Wm.,  banking Merchants  National  Bank  of  S.  F.,  San  Francisco 

Jenness,  H.  H.,  merchant 330  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Jennings,  Laurence  Sherman 2904  Piedmont  ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

^Jennings,  Thomas,  merchant.  Hooper  ft  Jennings 100  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Jensen,  George  C.,  merchant 503   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Jensen,  Jos.  F.,  export  manager,  California  Central  Creameries  ■    425  Battery  St.,  S.  F. 

*Jepson,  Willis  L.,  professor,  department  of  botany,  University  of  California, 

2712  Benvenue  ave.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 
Jesurun,  Edward,  secretary,   Palo  Alto  Mutual  Building  ft  Loan  Association, 

257  University  ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Fewett,  Russell  A.,  physician .. ..455  Flood  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Foel,  Arthur,  attorney 705  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Fohansen,  Emeste,  physician 291    Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fohnson,  A.  W.,  grocer,  Johnson  Bros J2187  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco 

Fohnson,   Coford,   physician .. ..... 1220   28th   ave.,  San  Francisco 

Fohnson,  C.  R.,  lumberman.  Union  Lumber  Co. 1008  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Fohnson,  D.  S.,  western  manager,  S.  F.  Bowser  Co 2823  Kelsey  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Johnson,   Frederic   Perley,  principal,   Hayward  Union   High  School, 

1232  A  St,  Hayward,  Cal. 

Johnson,  Hiram  W..  United  States  Senator. 857  Green  st,  San  Francisco 

Johnson,  J.  Harold,  general  contractor 771   28th  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Johnson,  Otis  R.,  vice-president.  Union  Lumber  Co 1008  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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ohnson.  Otto  B.,  secretary-treasurer.  Pyramid  Oil  Co.,  716  Phelan  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

ohnson,  S.  O.,  timber  lands,  lumber 2400  Warring  St.,   Berkeley,   Cal. 

/ohnson,  W.  P.,  judge  of  the  superior  court 846  City  Hall,  San  Francisco 

ohnson,  Weston  T.,  clergyman,  district  secretary 1942  £1  Dorado  ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ohnston,  Tames  A.,  warden  state  prison San  Quentin,  Cal. 

ohnston,  John  F.,  The  Remar  Co 46th  &  Adeline  sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

ohnstone,   W.   A., Glenway   Ranch,   San    Dimas,   Cal 

ones.  Earl  R.,  merchant,  manager,  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bros.,  21  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

ones,  George  M.,  secretary   Reorganization   Committee 823   Kohl  bidg,  San  Francisco 

ones,  James  H.,  capitalist. Chico,   Cal. 

ones,  John  R.,  attorney Claus  Spreckels  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

ones,  M.  R.,  attorney 1220  Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

ones,  William  Carey,  professor  of  jurisprudence.  University  of  California, 

2625  Benvenue  ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Jones,  W.  W.,  banker 631   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
ongeneel,  M.,  manager  land  department,   California  Packing   Corporation, 

101   California  st,  San  Francisco 

ordan,  George,  marine  insurance 401   California  St.,  San  Francisco 

ordan,  W.  H.,  attorney 957-967  Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

osue.  C.  G.  J.,  secretary-treasurer,  Cereal  Products  Refining  Co..  762   Fulton  St.,  S.   F. 

oseph,  J.  L.,  mining  engineer. 423  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

oy,  M.  W.,  merchant. 854  Pacific  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

udd,  N.  A.,  printer  and  bookbinder 49  Park  Hill  ave.,  San  Francisco 

udell,  Adolpn,  Blanchard,  Crocker  ft  Howell,  general  contractors.   126  Front  St.,   S.   F. 

udkins,  T.   C,  attorney 827   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

udson,   C.  W.,   capitalist Visalia,    Cal. 

ulian,  Estey  A.,  mining  engineer. 701  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Turs,  Louis  D.,  en^neer.  Associated  Oil  Co. Sharon  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Kahn,   Felix,   buildmg  contractor 907   Rialto   bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Kahn,  Frederick,  merchant,  Kahn  Bros.,. P.  O.  Box  396,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kahn,  George  H.,  optician 54   Geary  st.,  San  Francisco 

Kahn,  Ira,  broker 482  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

fKahn,  Julius,  representative  in  Congress Washington,  D.  C. 

Kahn,  Sol,  merchant,  cash  registers,  adding  machines,  etc. 411  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Kalenborn,  A.  S.,  electrical  engineer 667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Kalisher,   N.,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant 24   Battery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Kant,   Frederick  W.,  attorney 815   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

tKam-Davis,  Lt.  Col.  W.,  engineer,  c/o  British  Linen  Bank,  Threadneedle  St.,  London,  Eng. 
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Means,  Thomas  H.,  civil  engineer 58  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Medcraft,  R.  C,  fire  insurance.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co., 

Insurance  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Meehan,  John  P.,  motion  picture  film  distributor  (W.  W.  Hodkin.son  Corp.), 

280  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meertief,  A.,  Haas  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers 43   Presidio  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Meese,  Constant,  manufacturer  of  machinery 660  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mehrtens,  Henry   G.,  physician Lane   Hospital,  San  Francisco 

Meinecke,   E.   P.,  pathologist,  U.   S.   Forest  Service Ferry  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Meininger,  L.  L.,  physician 240  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mendenhall,  Ernest  D.,  vice-president,  C.  B.  Jennings  Co — 24  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mendenhall,  J.   V.,  president,   Holland   Land   Co Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mennie,   Alex,  contractor. Builders'   Exchange,    180  Jessie   St.,  San  Francisco 

Mentzer,  Leonard,  importer  and  exporter,  Otis  McAllister  Co 310  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Merlo,   P.  C,  accountant,  Western  Button  Factory 15th  and  Utah  sts.,  San  Francisco 

tMerriam,   John   C,  president,   Carnegie   Institution Washington,    D.    C. 

Merrill,  C.  W.,  mining  engineer  and  owner 121   Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Merrill,  E.  H.,  SUndard  Oil  Co 10  Hillcrcst  Court,  Berkeley,   Cal. 

Merritt,   George  W.,  physician Sutro  Heights,  San  Francisco 
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Merritt,  Ralph  P.,  property  management 1102  Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mertens,  Theodore  A.,  public  accoununt 265  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Merville,   R.   £.,  manager,   General   Optical    Co 166   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Metcalf,  Fred  C,  commissioner,  California  Metal  Trades  Association^  10  Rial  to  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Metzger,  Alfred,  editor,  Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review 801  Kohler  &  Chase  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Meyberg,  Leo  J.,  merchant 428   Market  St.,  San  l-rancisco 

Meyer,  Alfred  F.,  furniture  manufacturer ^460  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,   Frederick   H.,   architect 49    Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,  Henry,  surgeon 240  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,  Henry  G.,  UTestments_ 893   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,  Julian  J.,  capitalist 310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,  Karl  F.,  professor  of  research  medicine,  University  of  California, 

15  Uillway  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,  Martin  A.,  rabbi 3108  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 

Meyer,    Samuel,    investments 893  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Meyerstein,  T.  C,  attorney 57   Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Michels,  Ludwig,  salesman 227  Twenty-fourth  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Michelson,   Lewis,  physician  and  surgeon  ,  1079    Flood  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Middleton,  Howard,  mana^r,  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 539  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mierson,  Max,  broker,  William  Cavalier  &  Co Insurance  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Miles,  Ellis  R.,  musician 1383  6th  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Miles,  William  E.,  retired P.  O.   Box  81,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

Millar,  P.  A.,  physician 1520  Willard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,   Augustus   P.,   auditor ^433    California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  C.  O.  G.,  president.  Pacific  Lighting  Corporation 519  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  H.  Clay,  commission  merchant 210  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  Harry  East,  consulting  chemist  (retired) 305  Palm  ave.,  Oakland,  CaL 

Miller,   Henley   £.,   dentist 209    Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  Homer  T.,  insurance  broker.  Miller  &  Leach  Co 230  Phelan  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  James  R.,  architect 213  Lick  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  John  H.,  attorney Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  J.  Paul,  attorney 519  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  R.   £.,  merchant 611    Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miller,  R.  Justin,  professor  of  law.  University  of  Oregon Eugene,  Oregon 

Miller,  Thurlow,  physician  and  surgeon 233  Chronicle  bldg.,  &in  Francisco 

Miller,  W.  L.  W.,  general  agent,  fire  insurance Royal  Insurance  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Millham,  W.  M.,  business  secretarv,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  c/o  Y.  M.  C.  A Sacramento,  Cal. 

Milliken,  Charles  D.,  minister,  Piedmont  Church, 

Highland  and  Mountain  aves.,  Piedmont,  CaL 

Mills,  Tames,  horticulturist Hamilton,  Gl^n  county,  Cal. 

Mills,  Warren  F.,  marine  surveyor. 3329  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco 

Milverton,  Frederick,  attorney 656   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Minifie,  Charles  G.,  retired--! 1590  Sacramento  sL,  San  Francisco 

tMinsch,  Walter  C,  mining.  Mines  del  Tajo Rosario,   binaloa,  Mexico 

Mitau,  M.,  social  service 733  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mitchell,  Edward  J.,  attorney Humboldt  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mitchell,  H.  G.,  manager,  Harron,  Richard  &  McCone 139  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mitchell,  J.  P.,  professor  of  chemistry,  Stanford  Universitv, 

235  Embarcadero  Road,   Palo  Alto,   Cal. 

Mitchell,  Robert,  treasurer^  General  Petroleum  Co 62  Jordan  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Moffitt,  Herbert  C,  physician 240  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moffitt,  J.  K.,  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  paper  dealers 41  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mohrhardt,  £.  F.,  secretary.  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific, 

1914  Merchants  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

MoUer,   Gustave   A.,   bond   dealer. ,     , . ., 433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Molony,  J.  J.,  physician  and  surgeon 907   Valencia  st,  San  Francisco 

Molony,  J.  R.,  manager.  Western  branch  office,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co., 

333   Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Monahan,  Frank  J.,  owner,  Monahan  Funeral  Home 3300  16th  St.,  San  Francisco 

Monroe,  Henry  £.,  attorney 105   Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Monteagle,  Louis  F.,  retired 201  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

Monteagle,  Paige,  attorney 14  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Montgomery,  D.  W.,  physician Elkan  Gunst  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Montgomerv,   R.   V.,  mining  engineer 235-236    Russ  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moon,  Merle  B.,  real  estate  and  investments. 1072  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,  Charles  C,  contracting  engineer Sheldon  bldg.,  San  Francisbo 

t  Moore,  Charles  L.,  Jr Madgeburg,  Germany 

Moore,  Chester  B.,  physician  and  surgeon 291   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,  Clarence  M.,  contractor 77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,  Courtney  L.,  attorney 510   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,   S.   I.,  real  estate  broker. 133   Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,    Sunley,   attorney Insurance    Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,  William  £.,  secretary.  Milk  Dealers'  Association 1020  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moore,  William  G.,  surgeon 177  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moorman,  C.  L.,  salesman,  Schaw-Batcher  Co..— 444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moors,  F.  B.,  real  estate  broker 159  Sutter  st.,  San  Francisco 

Mooser,  Louis  H^  real  esUte 601  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moran,  Edward  F.,  attorney 745   Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moran,  Ramsay,   attorney 745    Monadnock   bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Morgan,  David  N.,  farmer,  manager  and  secreUry,  "The  Woodward  Co.,  inc." 

.,  _,.„.        ^  3120  Kerckhoff  ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Morgan,  William  O.,  sundry  investments 701   Hutchinson  bldg.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Morris,  F.  L.,  mining  engineer Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Morris.   Robert,  wholesale   furrier. 239   Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

Morrisn,  W.  F.,  banker,  vice-president.  Security  Savings  Bank 316  Montgomery  st.,  S.  F. 

Morrow,   Howard,   physician 135   Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Morrow,  R.  H.,  attorney 854  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Morse,  I.  H.,  retired 1691   Bush  st.,  San  Francisco 

Morse,  Lester  L.,  seed  grower 729  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

Morscr,  E.  J.,  engineer  and  surveyor 730  Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Morshead,  Stanley  W.,  capitalist 281  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mortenson,  H.,  president,  Mortenson  Structural  Steel  Construction  Co.,  manufacturer, 

19th  and  Indiana  sts.,  San  Francisco 

tMorton,  Frank  Willard,  teacher 3377   Washington  st.,  San  Francisco 

Morton,  R.  A.,  accountant 411   Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Moseley,   Gayle    G.,   medical    referee 333    Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mott,  E.  H.,  cashier,  A.  I.  Hall  &  Son,  inc.,  wholesale  jewelers 150  Post  st.,  S.  F. 

•Mott,  Ernest  J.,  attorney 317  Balboa  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Mott,  F.  J.,  auditor 433   Califorina  St.,  San  Francisco 

Motts,  Walter  D.,  secretary,  Alaska  Packers  Association 85  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Moulton,  Irving  r%  retired 2199   Divisadero  St.,  San  Francisco 

Muenter,  August  F.,  insurance 401    California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Mugler,  F.  R.,  surgeon 1170  Marsh  St.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

crevy,  Harry  I.,  county  clerk  of  San  Francisco 122  Eighteenth  ave.,  San  Francisco 

ford,  Walter,  professor  of  forestry,  University  of  California Berkeley,  Cal. 

len.  Tames  W.,  editor,  "Labor  Clarion" 2940  16^  st,  San  Francisco 

llgardt,  Louis  C.,  architect Davies  bldg.,  Bishop  and  Merchants  sts.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Munday,   Chalmer,   attorney 701  Clunie  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Munger,  A.  L.,  wholesale  fruits  and  produce,  vice-president,  Hobbs- Parsons  Co., 

16  California  st.,  San  Francisco 

Munson,  A.  K.,  manager,  J.  A.  Folger  &  Co 101   Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Munter,   Carl,  merchant 38   Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

Murasky,  Frank  J.,  judge  of  superior  court City  Hall,  San  Francsico 

Murdock,  Charles  A.,  secretary,  Witten  Medical  Springs 995  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Murphy,  J.  A.,  insurance,  Aetna  Insurance  Co 340  California  st.,  San  Francisco 

Musgrave,  W.  £.,  director  of  hospitals 880  Camino  Del  Mar,  San  Francisco 

Myers,  A.  W.,  corporation  secretary  and  attorney 583   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Myers,  L.  A.,  real  estate 68   Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Myrtle,  Frederick  S^.  publicity  manager.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 445  Sutter  St.,  S.  F. 

Naffziger,  Howard  C.,  surgeon 291   Geary  st.,  San  Francisco 

Nager,  H.   I.,  retired 730  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nanry,  William  H.,  director,  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 

128  Sutter  st.,  San  Francisco 

Nash,  Joseph,  retired Rotunda,   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Nathan,  Henry  S.,  wholesale  millinery  merchant 733  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nauman,  Howard  A.,  general  agent,  fire  insurance  companies 358  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Neal,  George  F.,  printer  and  bookbinder 414  Mission  st.,  San  Francisco 

Needham,  Guy  £.,  personnel  director,  Roos  Bros Market  and  Stockton  sts.,  S.  F. 

Neel,  J.  CraiK,  surgeon 516  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Neely,  Fred  M.,  machinery 70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nelson,   Edmund,   attorney Hobart  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Nelson,  Frederic  Shaw,  advertising  and  sales  manager,  O'Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co., 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nelson,  Harry  C,  manager,  Chicago  Belting  Co 126   Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nelson,  O.  A.,  director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Co-operation 841  Monadnock  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Neustadter,  Louis  W.,  retired  merchant 62  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

Neustadter,  Newton   II.,   merchant 62   First  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nevraumont.    Al.   J.,   seed   dealer. 147    Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Newbauer,  J.  H.,  wholesale  grocer. Davis  and  Pacific  sts.,  San  Francisco 

Newbauer,  Jesse,  merchant 130  Sutter  st.,  San  Francisco 

Newbauer,  S.  R.,  wholesale  grocer — Grocers'  Terminal,  4th  and  Berry  sts.,  San  Francisco 

Newell,  G.  F.,  Marshall- Newell  Hardware  Supply  Co Spear  and  Mission  sts.,  S.  F. 

Newhall,  Aimer  M.,  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co.,  msurance .,. Newhall  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Newhall,  Luther,  hardware,  manufacturer's  representative 156  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 

Newhall,  W.  Mayo,  agriculturist. . 260  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  Charles  B.,  president,  Carroll  &  Tilton  Co 2480  Broadway,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  Edwin  S.,  merchant 740  Mission  st.,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  George,  manufacturer's  agent Claus   Spreckels  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  Lester  I.,  physician  and  surgeon,  medical  director,  State  Compensation  In- 
surance Fund . 525   Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  Richard,  manufacturer's  agent 742  Market  st,  San  Francisco 

Newman,  S.  Walter,  merchant ..«. 100  Spruce  st.,  San  Francisco 

Newmark,   Milton,  attorney ,  ,    , 905   Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Neylan,  John  Francis,  attorney,  publisher,  "S.  F.  Call"^519  First  Natl.  Bank  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Nicholl,  W.  H.,  adult  probation  officer. «» 1482   Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nickebburg,  Melville  S.,  wholesale  shoe  merchamt 300  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nielsen,  E    H.,  Jr.,  agriculturist . 16  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nippert,  Paul  M.,  general  insurance  broker_..» Insurance  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Nisbet,  W.  H.,  auditor.  Union  Lumber  Co ^ 1016  Crocker  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Nixon,  William,  secretary,  George  W.  Pennington  Sons,  inc. 1699  Montgomery  st.,  S.  F. 

Norcross,  David  C,  president.  Petroleum  Rectifying  Co 260  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Nordman,  Bert,  president,  Nordman  &  Aurich,  watchmakers  and  jewelers'  supplies, 

150  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
Nordquist,  Henry  A.,  assistant  maQaiper^  George  F.  Ide  &  Co.,  inc 460  Market  St.,  S.  F. 
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Nonnan.  Frank  S.,  insurance  broker. 

Nowland,  R.  C,  mining  engineer 

Nuckolls,  Marshall,  attorney 

Nutter,  Edward  H.,  mining  engineer. 
Nutting,  Franklin  P.,  attorney. 


34  Woodland  ave.,  San  Franciaco 

1700  Hobart  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

.417  Humboldt  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

220  Battery  St.,  San  Fransicco 

1114  Sanu  Fe  bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Oakley,  Edward  D.,  savings  bank  secreUry 316  Montgomery  st,  San  Francisco 

Oatman,  Charles  H.,  attorney 1213  First  National  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

O'Brien,  A.   P.,  physician  and  surgeon 677  Flood  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

O'Brien,  D.  S.,  judge  of  the  police  court. 1518  8th  ave.,  San  Francisco 

O'Brien,   Edward  A.,  attorney 1041    Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

O'Brien,  George  N.,  president -.American   National   Bank,  San  Francisco 


O'Brien,  J.    P.,   attorney 

architect 


,  Smith, 


O'Brien, ,  

O'Callaghan,  J.  S.,  druggist 

O'Connor,  Grover,  attorney. 


347    Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
742  Market  sL,  San  Francisco 
30  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


.414  Kohl  bldg.,  San  Francisco 


.St.  Francis   Hospital,  San  Francisco 
— 25  Judah  St.,  San  Francisco 
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O'Connor,  John  J.,  superintendent 

O'Connor,  Joseph,  retired  teacher . ^ , 

O'Connor,  Joseph  T.,  attorney 904  Merchants  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Oddie,  Clarence  M.,  attorney 793  Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Odell,  James  N.,  insurance 457   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

O'Gara,  John,  attorney 550   Mills  bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Ogden,  R.  Clarence,  attorney 

Olds,  Lee  M.,  attorney. 


.-623  Monadnock  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
.68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 


~'.— w,     _'.,'»     •.•.,    ~-»'»---»-^  ■--.■  ■■'- ......-..^....i  I     ■■...■—. ■ ..........t^^j     ji  ^ab    OL.,     h^cu 

O'Leary,  Warner  J.,  field  engineer,  valuation  department.  Southern  Pacific  Co., 

1045  Southern  Pacific  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Oliver,   B.   P.,  jreal  estate 246  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Oliver,  Frank  S.,  attorney 

tOliver,  Harry  R^  physician 

Oliver,    James    M.,    attorney 

Olmsted,  F.  E.,  consulting  forester— 
Olney,   Warren,  Jr.,  attorney. 


.704  Humboldt  Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 
.Toltec  Club,  £1  Paso,  Texas 


Olney,   William,   manufacturer's  agent- 
Olson,  Oliver  J.,  shipping 

O'Melveny,  H.   W.,  attorney.. 


.Merchants    National    Bank  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Stanford  University,  Cal 

Balfour  bldg.,  San  Francisco 


^- V     — — — —  '—  — 

.112    Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
. — 1   Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

^^.i'T-v::;"  *-•    "••  -"" — ' 3250  Wilshire  blvd.,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

O'Neil,  Cyrus  F.,  U.  S.  representative,  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  of  Manila, 

^,^,  .„     ^    ,  345  Call  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

O  Neill,  Arthur  A.,  physician 350  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ophuls,  William,  professor  of  pathology,  Sunford  University 114  Walnut  St.,  S.  F. 

Oppenheimer,  Leopold,  Wildberg  Bros.,  smelters  and  refiners 414   Pacific  bldg.,  S.  F 

Oppenheimer,  Selby  C,  concert  and  theatrical  manager. 312-6  Foxcroft  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Orear,  Horace,  candy  merchant 137   Grant  ave.,  San  Francisco 

Orella,  F.  R.,  surgeon  and  physician 323  Geary  st. 


Ornbaum,  C.  A.,  attorney 

Orrick,  W.  H.,  attorney 


406  Nevada  Bank  bldg. 

,    ...  __., ^ 823  Insurance  Exchange  bldg. 

Osbom,  J.  W.,  secretary.  The  George  F.  Eberhard  Co 360  Fremont  st. 

Osborne,  Erie  J.,  architect 821    Balboa  bldg. 

Osborne,  James  S.,  manager.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Claus  Spreckels  bldg 

Oscr,  Harry  J.,  contracting  engineer 416  Call  bldg. 

O'Shaughnessy,  M.  M.,  city  engineer. City  Hall 

Otis,  Frank,  attorney 1203  Merchants  Exchange  bldg. 

— 310  California  st. 
351   California  st 


Otis,  James,  merchant 

Ottem,  Arthur  J.,  secretary,  Holland  Land  Co. 

Owen,  Frank  L.,  attorney 502  California  st. 

Packard,  Walter  E.,  superintendent,  Delhi  State  Land  Settlement. 


San  Francisco 


Page,  Wilfred,  insurance  broker,  average  adjuster. 308  California  st.,  ^«u  xi<uiwib«^u 

Pagen,  J.  Lawrence,  certified  public  accountant 3800  14th  st.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pagen,  William  T.,  teller Security  Savings  Bank,  San  Franciscc 


Pa^nuelo,  Ernest,  attorney 519  California  st 

Paige,  Cutler,  real  estate 201   Sansome   st. 

Painter,  Edgar,  real  estate  and  insurance Kohl  bldg. 

Palmer,  Brooks,  attorney,  Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau. 121  Second  st 

Palmer,  P.   R.,  exports  and  imports 465  California  st. 

Palmer,  Silas  H.,  construction  engineer 503  Market  st. 

Palmer,  Walter  C,  life  insurance,  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Co., 

,„    „        .  1400  Claus  Spreckels  bldg. 

Palmore,  W.  B.,  sales  manager,  Colgate  &  Co 595  Mission  st. 

Parcells,  Frank  M.,  attorney Monadnock  bldg. 

Pardow,  R.  R.,  banker.  First  Federal  Trust  Co 1  Montgomery  st. 

Parker,  John   W.,   attorney Balfour   bldg. 

Farker,  P.  R.,  consulting  engineer 507  Montgomery  st. 
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Wunder,  A.  D.,  office  manager,  Cribben  &  Sexton  Co.,  wholesale  stoves, 

Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco 

Wyatt,  James  S.,  mining  engineer Sausalito,  Cal. 

Wyckoff,  A.  C,  real  estate,  vice-president,  American  Seedless  Raisin  Co., 

Santa  Fe  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Wyman,  Oliver  B.,  attorney 417  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Wymore,   William   W.,  physician Medical  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Wythe,  Fred  S..  educational  motion  pictures 437  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 

Yada,  S..  consul  general  of  Japan 22  Battenr  St.,  San  Francisco 

Yates,  Albert  E.,  dry  goods ^The  White  House,  San  Francisco 

Yates,  Charles  M.,  paint  manufacturer 762  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 

Yerington,  H.  H.,  physician Stanford  University   Hospital,  San  Francisco 

Young,  C.  C,  lieutenant  governor  of  California,  real  estate,  Mason-McDuffie  Co., 

2820  Regent  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Young,  Gamett,  treasurer  and  general  manager,  Gamett  Young  &  Co., 

612  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Young,  George  J.,  western  editor,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal Rialto  bldg.,  S.  F. 

Young,  H.  P.,  investment  banker 631  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Young,  William  R.  K.,  merchant 230  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Zadig,  Hermann,  stock  broker 365   Bush  St.,  San  Francisco 

Zane,  Franklin  A.,  secretary.  Pacific  Coast  Casualty  Co., 

441  Insurance  Exchange  bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Zappettini,  Charles  J.,  dentist 1202  Union  st.,  San  Francisco 

Zemansky.  J.  H.,  registrar  of  elections City  Hall,  San  Francisco 

Ziegler,  S.  L^  Schwartz-Ziegler  Co 153    Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 

Zimmerman,  George  A.,  vice-president.  South  S.  F.  Packing  and  Promotion  Co., 

407  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

*Zion,  E.  R.,  chief  inspector,  Civic  Service  Commission City  Hall,  San  Francisco 

Zuckerman,  Herbert  G.,  shipper  of  potatoes  and  onions 216  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco 

Zumwalt,  Fred  H.,  physician  and  surgeon _^_135   Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco 

Zumwalt,  I.  G.,  merchant Box  148,  Colusa,  Cal. 

Zumwalt,  R.  S.,  physician  and  surgeon 68   Bartlett  St.,  dan  Francisco 
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Died  in  1921 

The  Club  regrets  to  announce  that  in  the  past  year  it  lost  by  death 
the  honored  members  whose  names  follow : 

DATE  OF  DEATH 

A.  C.  Baumgartner ^ ~ October,  1921 

Robert  K  Bering. August,  1921 

Charles  Christenson  October,  1921 

John  B.  Qayberg. May,  1921 

Sydney  Coryn  November,  1921 

W.  D.  Dennett July,  1921 

J.  C.  Egeberg ^ March,  1 921 

M.  S. .  Eisner October,  1921 

^>C*1  V  X&A  A^9Lw*  *Jr  ■-TTTT--<n  —  ttbt *g ■  ■ — T~T«rMM  JM  —  TT^aTfi  w  ■¥">•■  tbbtw  >■■»»■■■  BT^Ma  ■»  —  " —  ■■■■  TT  ■■■■■■  ■»  XtX  tf  "  \»A*>        X  ^^0m 

Chester  H.  Evans December,  1921 

M.  K..  Fletcher..........^.. .... .~.....«^...^... . »,... ..... ............. — January,  1921 

Max  L.  Friedenthal November,  1921 

Thomas  E.  Gibbon....... ......^..................................^...........m........ .. . ~..June,  1921 

Alexander  Goldstein  . April,  1921 

George  D.  Gray . May,  1 921 

A.  Haas August,  1921 

Harry  Hill  September,  1921 

C.  Frederick  Kohl November,  1921 

San  ford  J.  Kramer January,  1921 

W.  B.  Lewitt April.  1921 

A.  D.  Lockwood. ^ September,  1921 

S.  Martin  August,  1921 

J.   Henry  Mayer March,  1921 

H.  J.  McCoy. August,  1921 

Frederick  H.  Morley July,  1921 

A.  F.  Morrison November,  1921 

R.  E.  Mulcahy August,  1921 

J.  C.  Murray May,  1921 

Louis  Nathan  May,  1921 

Henry  M.  Owens March,  1921 

Robert  Patek  August,  1921 

Henry  Payot  November,  1921 

Otto  H.  Reichardt  (Death  reported  in  April,  1921) September,  1920 

Wm.  C.  Savage January,  1921 

T.  Schussler  January,  1921 

H.  M.  Sherman May,  1921 

William  F.  Smith June,  1921 

John  D.  Spreckels,  Jr . . August,  1921 

<*ua*itjr    •••••-•— •-•-•••••«.....-~.—....~.........~..........,........,.,...„,...„...,.....,..,.....„J  Uly,    IV^l 

George  D.  Toy January,  1921 

Gustav  Wormser  March    1021 

John  P.  Young. ^prij^  1921 

E.  G.  Z«le October.  1921 
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remarks  by  President  Boardman 301, 318, 328,  336 

Edwin  A.  Cottrell 328 

George  L.  Dillman 330 

Paul   Eliel    338 

Philip  J.  Fay 33.S 

Leonard   S.   Leavy 343 

Charles  A.  Murdock 336 

Charles  Wesley  Reed 333 

John  W.  Rogers 340 

E.  R.  Zion 335 
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CoiTRELL,  Edwin  A.,  remarks  on  civil  service 328 
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action  by  club  meeting 348, 381, 382 
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A.  C.  Lawson 358 

Bailey  Willis  375 
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Eliel,  Paul,  address  on  civil  service 301 

remarks  on  civil  service 338 

report  of  section  on 301, 422 

Elliott,  G.  A.,  address  on  water  supply  of  San  Francisco 366 

employer  and  employee   (see  wage  adjustment) 141-179 
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report  of  section  on  scientific  research 349, 380, 438 

executive  committee   388 

secretary,  annual  report  of 405 

Farallones,  shift  in  position  of 360 

farms,  state  (see  state  colony  settlements) 259-297 

Fay,  Philip  J.,  elisor 414 

luncheon  committee  415 

remarks  on  civil  service 338 

Fess-Capper  bill 237, 248 

forestry  and  wild  life,  report  of  committee  on 426 
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immigration,  report  of  section  on 429 

indeterminate  sentence  laws 102, 125, 129 
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Johnston,  James  A.,  remarks  on  indeterminate  sentence 135 

Jones,  Senator  Herbert  C,  report  on  education 79 
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Kellt,  Boy  W.,  remarks  on  wage  adjustment 170 

Kino,  L.  M.,  remarks  on  harbor  transfer 32 

King  tax  bill  (see  corporation  tax  bill) 43-75 

Kyne,  Petes  B.,  address  on  censorship 191 

Laizuse,  Oliver  C,  address  on  censorship 184 

land  settlement,  state  (see  state  colony  settlement) 259-297 

Lawson,  a.  C.y  address  on  earthquakes 358 

Layne,  Arthub  D.,  address  on  probation 121 

remarks  on  probation 137, 13S 

Leavy,  Leonard  S.,  remarks  on  civil  service 343 

library,  report  of  committee  on 433 

list  of  members 451 

LocKWOOD,  A.  D.,  remarks  on  corporation  tax  bill 75 

Los  Angeles,  development  of  harbor 21 

LowRY,  BussELL,  remarks  on  wage  adjustment 171 

Lucas,  William  Palmer,  address  on  health  conditions 231 

luncheon  meetings  of  club 415 

Marks,  Milton,  argument  for  harbor  transfer 8 

remarks  on  same 39 

Matheson,  Duncan,  remarks  on  motion  picture  censorship 212 

McCallum,  John  H.,  argument  against  harbor  transfer 20 

Mead  Elwood,  address  on  state  colonies 270 

remarks  on  state  colonies 279, 280,  281 

membership  list 451 

mineral  resources,  report  of  section  on 434 

monthly  meetings  of  club 413 

Moore,  Courtney  L.,  remarks  on  harbor  transfer 31 

motion  pictures,  censorship  of  (see  censorship) 181-221 

San  Francisco  regulations  on 219 

survey,  membership  of  section  on 434 

Mount  Hamilton,  shift  in  position  of 355 

Tamalpais,  shift  in  position  of 359 

Mullen,  James  W.,  remarks  on  wage  adjustment 166 

municipal  government,  report  of  section  on 434 

MuRDOCK,  Charles  A.,  remarks  on  civil  service 336 

national  health 250 

mysterieS;  club  389 

National  Health,  The,  Transactions  No.  7,  September,  1921 223-258 

address  by  William  Palmer  Lucas 231 

H.  D'Arcy  Power  224 

aliens,  defectives  among 231 

basis  of  reports 225 

children's  bureau    236, 243 

comparison  with  foreign  data 227 

compulsory  medical  service  257 

military  training  253 

death  rate,  decrease  among  children 251 

increase  in  army 241 

defectives,  by  sections  of  United  States 228 

proportion  of  to  population 229 

defects  of  children 234 

drafted  men 226 

draft,  health  revelations  of 224 

education,  bill  to  promote 237, 240 

Fess-Capper  bill 237, 248 

health,  futility  of  instruction  on 240 

lessons  from  draft  examination 231 

malnutrition  of  children 255 

maternity,  instruction  regarding 236 
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Neumilleb,  Charles  L.,  address  on  indeterminate  sentence 125 

NiCHOix,  William  H.,  remarks  on  probation 135, 137 
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